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edition of Mr. Locke's works, having long enter- 


7 an high eſteem. for that author's writings, and 


being informed that a new, edition. of them was pre- 


paring, became naturally. deſirous of ſeeing. one more 


complete than any of the foregoing ; and of contri- 


buting his aſſiſtance towards it ( ſo far as che ſhort time 
allowed for that purpoſe would give leave) by not only | 


collating former editions, and correcting thoſe nume- 
rous errours which had crept into moſt of them; but 
alſo by inſerting, or giving ſome deſcription of ſuch 
other pieces as are known to have come from the ſame 
hand, though not appearing in any e or collec- 
tion of his works. 


The farther liberty has been taken to ſu EE a few 


things by other hands, which ſeemed neceflary to a 
right life of Mr. Locke's diſcoveries, and a more ready 


e of the principles whereon they are founded, 5 


V 
* To the Eflay on Human ee is pre- 


fixed a correct analyſis, which has been of conſiderable 4 f 


ſervice by reducing that eſſay into ſome better method, 


which the author himſelf ſhows us, ( preface and Me | 


where) that he was very ſenſible it wanted, though he 
contented himſelf with leaving it in its original form, 
for reaſons e on the © reh judices then Prevailing 


Voi. . | Tee rm - againſk 


1 HE 18 1 „ 3 in inproving his | 
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11 Pfreface by'the\ Editor. . 5 
againſt ſo novel a-ſyſtem; but which hardly, now 


Rr!!! ²˙ ˙;m——᷑ĩ—i ⅛ —˙—ü 
This map of the intellectual world, which exhibits 


the whole doctrine of ideas in one view, muſt to an at- 


tentive reader appear more commodious than any of 


- dry compends generally made uſe of by young 


ſtudents, were they more perfect than even the beſt of 
them are found to be. 88 


2. There is alſo annexed to the ſame eſſay a ſmall 


tract in defence of Mr. Locke's opinion concerning 


perſonal identity; ,4 point of ſome conſtquente, but 
which many ingenious perſons, probably from not ob- 


ſerving what paſſed between him and Molyneux on the 


ſubject, [letters in ſeptember and december, 1693, and 


January, february, may, 1694, ] have greatly miſunder- _ 


6 * * 
r . 
LH =» ; 


It tna perhaps be expected that we ſhould introduce 


this- edition of Mr: Locke's works with a particular 


Hiſtory of the author's circumftances and connections; 
hurt as ſeveral narratives of this kind have been already 
: * different writers, viz. A. Wood, [Ath. Ox. 


Vol. zd. ]; P. Cofte, ¶ character of Mr. Locke here 
annexed}; Le Clerc, | firſt printed in engliſh before the 


Letters on Toleration, 1689, but more complete in the 


edition of 1713, from whence the chief part of the 
ſubſequent lives is extracted]; Locke's Article in the 
3 Collier Addend. ; and by the compilers 


the General Dictionary, Biographia Britannica, Me- 


moirs of his Life and Character, 1742, &c. &c. and 
fince moſt of that ſame account which has been pre- 


fixed to ſome late editions, by way of Life; is likewiſe 


here annexed; there tems to be little occaſion for 


tranſeribing any more of ſuch common occurrences, as 


are neither intereſting enough in themſelves, nor ſuffi- 
_ ciently characteriſtic of the author: We have therefore 
| . © choſen to confine the following obſervations to a critical 
flürvey of Mr. Locke's writings, after giving ſome ac- 
count of his literary correſpondence, and of fuch anony- 
mous tracts as are not commonly known to be his, but 
yet diſtinguiſhable from others that have been imputed 
to him. Beſides thoſe poſthumous pieces which have 
SETTLE 5 . 


— . 


been 


| Prefate by the Editor, = 
been already collected by Des Maizeaux, and joined 
with ſome others in the late editions, there is extant, 
I. His Introductory Diſcourſe to Churchill's Collec- 
tion of Voyages, [in 4 vols. fol.] containing the whole 
Hiſtory of \Navieation from its Original to that Time, 
(A. D. 1704) with a Catalogue and Character of moſt 


% 


Books of Travels“. i 
Theſe voyages are commonly ſaid to have been pub- 
liſhed under his direction. They were preſented by 
him to the univerſity of Oxford v. Collier's Pic. 
That he was well verſed in ſuch authors is pretty plain, 
from the good uſe he has made of them in his ys ; 
and the introductory diſcourſe is by no means unworthy 
of him, though deemed too large to be admitted into 
this publication : whether it may be added, ſome time 
hence, in a ſupplemental volume, along with ſome 
of his other tracts hereafter mentioned, muſt be fub- 
mitted to the public, and thoſe who are ſtiled pro- 
prietor s. . in 
2. For the ſame reaſon we are obliged to ſuppreſs 
anothet piece uſually aſcribed to him, and entitled, 
The Hiſtory of our Saviour Jefus Chriſt, related in the 
Words of Scripture, containing, in Order of Time, all 
the Events and Diſcourſes recorded in the four Evan- 
geliſts, &c. 8vo. printed for A. and J. Churchill, 1705, 
. concerning which a learned friend, who has carefully 
examined it, gives the following account: I am in- 
dclined to think that this work is the genuine production 
of, Mr. Locke. It is compiled With accuracy and 
judgment, and is in every reſpect worthy of that maſterlz 
writer. I have compared it with Mr. Locke's Treatiſe 
on the Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity, and find a ſtriking 
reſemblance between them in ſome of their expreſſions, 
in their quotations from ſcripture, and in the arrange- 
ment of our Saviour's diſcourſes. Under each of theſe 
heads this ingenious writer has produced remarkable 
. inſtances of ſuch reſemblance, but too particu r and 
minute to be here tecited ; on the laſt he adds, that 


, 
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wWhoever reads the Treatiſe on the Reaſonableneſs of 

_ Chriſtianity with the leaſt attention, will perceive that 
Mr. Locke has every where obſerved. an exact chrono- 
logical order in the arrangement of his texts, which 
arrangement perfectly correſponds with that of the 
Hiſtory. It would have been very difficult to throw a 
multitude of citations from the four evangeliſts into 
ſuch a chronological ſeries without the aſſiſtance of 
Tome Harmony, but Mr. Locke was too cautious a rea- 
ſoner to depend upon another man's hypotheſis; I am 
therefore perſuaded that he compiled this Harmony, 
the Hiſtory of Chriſt, for his own immediate uſe, as 


the baſis of his Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity. And : 


though the original plan of this hiſtory may have been 
taken from Garthwaite's Evangelical Harmony, 4to. 
1633, as Dr, Doddridge ſuppoſes, yet the whole narra- 
tive and particular arrangement of facts is ſo very dif- _ 
ferent, that Mr. Locke's Hiſtory in 1705 may properly 


be termed a new work. 


— 


- 


3. Select Moral Books of the Old Teſtament and 
Apocrypha, paraphraſed, viz. . Proverbs, Eccleſiaſtes, 


Wiſdom, and Eccleſiaſticus, in one vol. 12mo. 1706. 


This uſeful work is given by tradition to Mr. Locke, 
and his name often written before it accordingly. It 
Was printed for his old bookſellers A. and J. Churchill, 
and is thought by ſome good, gud es to bear evident 
marks of authenticity: of which F ſhall only obſerve. 
farther, that by the method there taken of paraphraſing 
theſe. writers. in one cloſe, continued diſcourſe, where 
the ſubſtance is laid together and properly digeſted, a 
much better connexion appears to be preſerved, and the 
author's ſenſe more clearly expreſſed, than it can be in 
d ſeparate expoſition of each verſe with all the repe- 
..., titzons uſual in eaſtern writings, and all the diſadvan- 
tages ariſing from the very inaccurate diviſion of their 
2 — 3 is hinted in the Judicious preface to that 
. A letter to Mrs. Cockburn, not inſerted before in 
an collection of Mr. Locke's pieces. It was ſent with 
24 pfkeſent of books to that lady, on her being diſcovered 
to have written a Defence of his Eflay againſt ſome 
tt. ERR. ">> Remake - 


> 


| Preface by the Editor" ; 02 


Remarks made upon it by Dr. T. Burnet, author of the 
Theory of the Earth, &c. Dr. Burnet's Remarks ap- 
peared without his name in three parts, the firſt of 
which was animadverted on by Mr. Locke at the end of 
his Reply to biſh. Stillingfleet in 1697; the two others 
were left to the animadverſion of his friends. Mrs. 
Cockburn, to whom the letter under conſideration is 
addreſſed, finiſhed her Defence of the Eſſay in december, 
1701, when ſhe was but twenty-two years old, and 
publiſhed it may, 1702, the author being induſtriouſſy 
concealed: which occaſioned Mr. Locke's elegant com- 
pliment of its being * a generoſity above the ſtrain of 
that groveling age, . like that of ſuperiour ſpirits,” 
© whoaſſiſt without ſhowing themſelves. In 1724 the 
ſame lady wrote a letter to Dr. Holdſworth on his in- 
_ Jarious imputations caſt upon Mr. Locke concerning 
the Reſurrection of the ſame Body, printed in 1726 
and afterwards an elaborate Vindication of Mr. Locke's 
Chriſtian Principles, and his controverſy on that ſub-" 
ject / firſt publiſhed, ther with an account of her 
works, by Dr. Birch, 1751, and the e letter | 
added here below; Vol. Nip 1 
5 . Of the ſame kind of correſpondence i is the curious 
| lazy to Mf. Bold, in 1699, which is alſo inſerted in 
the gth volume, p. 315, as corrected from the original. 
Mr. Bold, in 1699, ſet forth a piece, entitled, Sme 
Conſiderations on the principal Objections and Argu- 
ments which have been publiſhed againſt Mr. Locke's 
_ Effay; and added in a collection of tracts, publiſned 
1706, three defences of his Reaſonableneſs of. Chriſti- 
| anity ; ; with a large diſcourſe concerning the Reſurrec- . 
tion of the ſame Body, and two letters on the Neceſſary: 
Immateriality of created thinking Subſtance. . 
Our author's ſentiments of Mr. Bold may at ſeen at 95 
lage in the letter itſelf, Vol. Ix. p. 316. „ 
6. Mr. Locke's fine account o Dr. W was firſt „ 
publiſned in a collection of his letters, by Curl, 1714, 
(which collection is not now to be met with) and ſome 
extracts made from it by Dr. Twells, in his Life of that 
learned author, Theol. Works, Vol. I. p. 83.] The 
lame 1 is "uw at full length by Des e as a letter 
YES 1 OT to 


. Peer by n Editor. 


to , intending Mr. Smith of Dartmouth, who had 
prepared materials for that life) but without ſpecify! and 
. either the ſubject or occaſion. 
7. The large latin tract of Locke” s De Toleyatione 
was-firſt introduced in the late to edition of his works, 
but as we have it tranſlated by Mr. Popple to the 
authorẽ's entire ſatisfaction, and as there is nothing extra- 
ordinary in the language of the original, it was judged 
unneceſſary to repeat ſo many things over again by in- 
ſerting it. Perhaps it might afford matter of more 
on ty to compare ſome parts of his Eſſay with Mr. 
Burridge's: Verſion, ſaid: to be printed in 1701, about 
which he and his friend Motyneux appeared fo extremely 
anxious, but which he tells Limborch (aug. 1/01) he 
bad not then ſeen; nor have we learnt the fate of this 
4 verfion, any more than what became of a french 
2 (probably that of P. Coſte, mentioned under 
. article in the General Dictionary) in correcti 
which he (Mr. Locke) had taken very'great: pains, ANC 
likewiſe altered many paſſages of the original, in order 


to make them more clear and eaſy. to be tranſlated *. 


Many of theſe alterations I have formerly ſeen under 
his hand in the library at Oates, where he ſpent the laſt 
and moſt agreeable part of his life in the company of 
lady Maſham, and where his own converſation muſt 
have proved no leſs agreeable and inſtructing to that 
lady, ince by means of it, as well as from an educa- 
tion under tlie eye of her father, Cudworth, ſhe appears 
td have profited ſo much as to compoſe a very rational 
diſcourſe, entitled, Occaſional Thoughts in reference to 
a virtuous and Chriſtian Life, rpg; 7 1795s and fre- 
| Afcribed- to Mr. Locke. ce, particularly 
Boyer's Annals of Queen Anne, Vol. 118 p. 262. | She 
was'yenerklly belle ed (as Le Clerc tells us) to be the 

author of another diſcourſe dn the Love of God, in 

anſwer to Mr. Nbrris; which has Hkewiſe been attri- 
buted to Mr. Locke, ard has hi written before it 
mn dene nom in the O73 _ © Kon ebues but others 
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give it to Dr. Whitby. Of the ſame excellent lady 
Mr. Locke gives the Comer character to Limborch: 

Ejus [i. e. Hiſtoriæ Inquiſitionis] lectionem ſibi et 
utiliſſimam et jucundiſſimam fore ſpondet Domina 
Cudwortha, que paternæ benignitatis hæres omnem 
de rebus religionis perſecutionem maxime averſatur. 
Lett. june, 4691. - Hoſpes mea Tyrannidi Eccleſiaſ- 
© tice inimic iſſima, ſæpe mihi laudat i ingenium et con- 


ſilium tuum, laboremque huic operi tam opportune 


© impenſum, creditque fruſtra de religionis reformatione 


_ ©. et Evangelii propagatione tantum undique ſtrepitum 
moveri, dum Tyrannis in Eccleſia, vis in rebus reli= 
e „ Sionis (uti paſſim mos eſt) aliis ſub nominibus ee 


que ſpecioſis obtinet et laudatur.* Id. nov. 1691 
8. We cannot in this place forbear lamenting hs 


7 ſuppreſſion of ſome of Mr. Locke's treatiſes, mAh re 


in all probability not to be retrieved. His Right Me- 
thod of ſeardhing after Truth, which Le Clerc men- 
tions, is hardly to be met with; nor can a tract which 
we have good ground to believe that he wrote, in the 


Unitarian: Controverſy, be well diſtinguiſhed :at this | 


diftance of time; unleſs it prove to be the following; 
piece, which ſome i ingenious perſons have judged to be 
his; and if they are right in their conjecture; as I have 


no doubt but they are; the addreſs to himſelf that is 


prefixed to it muſt have been made on purpoſe to con- 


_ ceal the true author, as a more attentive peruſal of the 


whole tract will convince any one, and at the ſame time 
ſhow what reaſon. there was for ſo extremely cautious a 


proceeding. Part of the long title runs thus: The 


9 Exceptions of Mr. Edwards in his Cauſes of Atheiſm, 

©: againſt The Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity: as delivered 
in the Scriptures, examined and found unreaſonable, 
©.unſcriptural, and injurious, &c. Londony e e in 


the year 1695, -47 pages, ato. 
It is uncertain whether he lived to finiſh: that Syſtem | 


of Ethies which his friend Molyneux ſo frequently re- 
commended to him: but from a letter to the ſame 
perſon, dated april, 7698, it appears, that he had ſeve- 


ral plans by him, which either were never ed. or ; 


te Ty — Among 


viii Preface by the Editor. 

Among the late Mr. Yorke's papers burnt in his 
chambers in Lincoln's-Inn, were many of Mr. Locke's 
letters to lord Sommers, but probably no copies of 
theſe remain; which muſt prove an irreparable loſs to 
the public, many of them being in all ikelihood written 
on ſubjects of a political nature, as that eminent patriot 
was well acquainted with, and ſeems. to have availed 
himſelf conſiderably of Mr. Locke's principles through 
out his excellent treatiſe, entitled, The Judgment of 
whole Kingdoms and Nations concerning the Rights 
and Prerogatives of Kings, and the Rights, Privileges, 
and Properties of the People. A work which ſeems to 
be but little known at preſent, though there was a 
tenth edition of it in 1971. The concluſion is taken” 
almoſt verbatim from Mr. Lockke 


9. Thirteen letters to Dr. Mapletoft, giving ſome 
account of his friends, with_a large deſcription of a 
ſevere nervous diſorder and his method of treating it, 
and frequent intimations of his deſire to ſucceed the 
doctor in his profeſſorſhip at Greſham College, &c. 
were very obligingly communicated by a grandſon of 
the doctor's; but we have not room to inſert them, as 


we have been indulged by Mr. eee 6 eee 
ions of Mr. — wy 
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late editions of Mr. Locke's works are already clogged | 
with too many of that kind; however I ſhall give one 
of theſe for a ſpecimen, on raifing the value of coin, as 
the ſame method which he there recommends, viz. of 
weighing it, has of late been practiſed. See the letter 
in Vol. Ix. of this edition, p. 320. The two letters 
from lord Shafteſbury and fir Peter King, will {peak for 
rr Ny 
11. It may likewiſe be 8 that our author os: 
webe with the fate of moſt eminent writers, whoſe names 
give a currency to whatever paſſes under them, viz. to 
| was many ſpurious productions fathered on him. Be- 
ſide thoſe abovementioned, there is a Common- place 
Book to the Bible, firſt publiſhed in 1693, and after- 
wards ſwelled out with a great deal of matter, ill 3 
geſted, and all declared to be Mr. Locke's; but what- 
ever hand he might be ſuppoſed to have in the original 
book itſelf, it is plain he had none in that preface, 
which is neither ſenſe nor engliſh. A puerile edition of 
Eſop's Fables has likewiſe his name prefixed to it, and 
was in all probability aſcribed to him for no better 
reaſon than the frequent mention made of that book in 
his Thoughts on Education. The title runs thus: 
EEſop's Fables in engliſh and latin, interlineary, for 
f the benefit of thoſe who, not having a maſter, would 
learn either of thoſe tongues. The ſecond edition, 
with ſculptures. By John Locke, gent. Printed for 5 
Dk A. Betteſworth, 1723. | 
12. But it is high time to conduct the reader to Mr. FE. - 
| Lacks? s more authentic and capital productions, the 
cConſtant demand for which ſhows that they have ſtood 
the teſt of time, and their peculiar tendency to enlarge 
and improve the mind, muſt continue that demand 
while a regard to virtue or religion, ſcience or common 
ſenſe remains amongſt us. I wiſh it were in my power 
to give ſo clear and juſt a view of theſe as might ſerve 
to point oz heir Pro r uſes, and thereby direct young 
| W readers to a more beneficial ſtudy of them. 
The Eſſay on viral Underſtanding, that moſt diſ- 
tinguiſhed 2 all his works, is to be conſidered as a 
ſyſtem, at its firſt appearance abſolutely new, and di- 
wal n to I notions and PIN, then eſta- 


bliſhed 


* 
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of 


bliſhed in the world. | Now as it ſeldom happens that 
the perſon who firſt ſuggeſts a diſcovery in any ſcience 
is at the ſame time ſolicitous, or perhaps qualified to 
lay open all che eonſequences that follow from it; in 
ſuch a work much of courſe is left: to the reader, ho 
muſt carefully apply the leading principles to many 
cafes and conclufions not there ſpecified. To what 
elſe but a neglect of this application ſhall we ĩmpute it 
that there are ſtill numbers amongſt us who profeſs to 
pay the greateſt deference to Mr. ke, and to be well 
aequainted with his writings, and ere perhaps take 
it ill to have this preten n queſtioned; yet appear 
either wholly unable, or unaccuſtomed, to draw the 
natural conſequence'from-any'one of his principal po | 
tions? Why, for inſtance, do we ſtill continue ſo un- 
ſettled in the firſt principles and foundation of morals? 
How came we not to perceive that by the very ſame 
arguments which that great author uſed with ſa much 
ſucceſs in extirpating innate ideas, he moſt effectually 
eradicated all innate or connate :fenſes, inſtinéts, &c. 
. by not only leading us to conclude that every ſuch ſenſe 
muſt, in the very nature of it, imply an object corre 
ſpondent to and of the ſame ſtanding wich itſelf, to 
which it refers Cas each relative implies its correlate], 
the real exiſtence of which object he has confuted in 
every ſhape ; but alſo by ſhowing that for each moral 
ſitioni men actually want and may demand a reaſon 
dor proof deduced from another ſcience, and founded on 
ſee good and evil; and conſequently where no ſuch 


reaſon can be aſſigned, theſe ſame ſenſes, or inſtincts, 
With whatever titles decorated“, whether ſtyled ſympa- 


thetic or ſentimental, common or intuitive, - ought to 
be: looked upon as no more than mere habits; under 
which familiar name their authority is "_ diſcovered, 
_ co effects ape pon ons . EE 
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From, the ſame principles it may be collected that all 
ſuch pompous theories of morals, however feamingly 
a; diveritfic d, yet amount ultimately to the ſame thi 
being all built upon the ſame falſe bottom of innate 
notions; and from the hiſtory of this ſcience. we may 
ſee that they have received no manner of improvement 
2 indeed by the ſuppoſition of their innateneſs they 
come incapable of any) from the days of Plato to 
our own; but muſt always take the main point, the 
ground of obligation, for granted: which is in truth 
the ſhorteſt and ſafeſt way of proceeding for ſuch ſelf. 
h taught philoſophers, and ſaves a deal of trouble in 
5 8 reaſons for what they advance, where none are 
= 22 Mr. Locke went a far different way to 
—_ at the very entrance on his Eſſay, pointing out 
the true origin of all our paſſions and affections, i. e. 
ſenſitive pleaſure and pain; and accordingly directing us 
to the — 7 r principle and end of virtue, private hap- 
pineſs, in each individual; as well as taying down-the 
adequate rule and only ſolid ground of moral obliga- 
tion, the divine will. From whence alſo it may well 
be concluded that moral propoſitions are equally capable 
of certainty, and that ſuch certainty is equally reducible 
to ſtrict demonſtration here as in other ſciences, ſince 
they conſiſt of the very ſame kind of ideas, ¶viz. 3 
ral abſtract ones, the true and only ground of all gene- 
ral knowledge]; provided always that the terms be once 
clearly ſettled, in which lies the chief difficulty, and 
are conſtantly applied (as ſurely. they may be) with 
equal ſteadineſs and preciſion: which was undoubtedly 
132 'Locke's meaning in that aſſertion of his which 
drew upon him ſo many ſolicitations. to ſet about fuch — * 
a ſyſtematic demonſtration of morals. 
In the ſame plain and popular n he 
9 has been proving that men think not always, [a poſition ; 
1 which, as he obſerves, letter to Molyneux, auguſt 45 
3 5 r _ admitted in a commencement act at 
for probable, and which few there now a- 
Ws are 40 B weak enough to queſtion] how come we 
not to attend him through the genuine conſequences of 
that 2 2 This N ſoon let us into — | by 
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1 the human conſtitution, and enable us to en ine 
whether thought, when every mode of it is ſuſpended, 
though but for an hour, can be deemed an eſſential 
property of our immaterial prineiple, or mind, and as 
ſuch infeparable from ſome imaginary ſubſtance, or ſub- 
ſtratum, words, by the bye, ſo far as they have a mean- 
ing, taken entirely from matter, and terminating in it] 
any more than motion, under its various modifications, 
can be judged eſſential to the body, or to a purely ma- 
terial ſyſtem *®. Of that ſame ſubſtance or ſubſtratum, 
whether material or immaterial; Mr. Locke has farther 
ſhown us that we can form but a very imperfect and 
confuſed idea, if in truth we have any idea at all of it, 
though cuftom and an attachment to the eſtabliſhed 
mode of philoſophiſing ſtill prevails to ſuch a degree 
that we ſcarcely know how to proceed without it, and 
are apt to make as much noiſe with ſuch logical terms 


5 and diſtinctions, as the ſchoolmen uſed to do with their 


inciple of individuation, ſubſtantial forms, &c. 

hereas, if we could be perſuaded to quit every arbi- 
trary hypotheſis, and truſt to fact and experience, a 
found fleep any night would yield ſufficient ſatisfaction 
in the preſent caſe, which thus may derive light even 
from the darkeſt parts of nature; and which will the 
more merit our regard, fince the ſame point has been 
in ſome meaſure confirmed to us by revelation, as our 
author has likewiſe ſhown in his introduction to ”_ 
Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity, oo 172 5 

The abovementioned eſſay contains ſome: Sw re. 
fined ſpeculations which are daily gaining ground among 
thoughtful and intelligent perſons, notwithſtanding the- 
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'* Vide Defence of Locke” s Opinion Colkithinls Perſonal Idea) 
App _ to the Theory of Religion, F 431 &c. and note 1. to 
*'s Or. of E. Sir Iſaac Newton 
with the of our author on the preſent ſubject, and more particularly 
on that ſtate to which he was approaching; as appears from a conver- 
ſation held with him a little befo ore his death, of which I have been 
Informed yi one who took aid ours r at the 8 and —_ | 
. ; are 
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the very ſame ſentiments - - 
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are frequently expoſed. And when we confider the 
force of bigotry, and-the prejudice in favour of anti- 
quity which adheres to narrow minds, it muſt be matter 
of ſurpriſe to find ſo ſmall a number of exceptions | 
made to ſome of his diſquiſitions which lie out of the 
%% ] ũ - ff.. re RT. 
That well-known chapter of Power has been termed 
the worſt part of his whole effay *, and ſeems indeed 
the leaſt defenſible, and what gave himſelf the leaſt 
ſatisfaction, after all the pains he and others took to 
reform it; [v. Letters between him and Molyneux and 
ILimborch. To which may be added note 45 to King's 
Or. of E. p. 220, 4th edit. ] which might induce one 
to believe that this moſt 1 ſubject is placed be- 


pypond human reach; ſince ſo penetrating a genius con- 


feſſes his inability to ſee through it. And happy are 
thoſe inquirers who can diſcern the extent of their 
faculties! who have learnt in time where to ſtop and 


omniſcience in God our maker, yet I cannot make 
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tration of ſome diſcoyeries in the foregoing eſſay, par- 
ticularly that great and univerſal law of nature, the 
ſupport of ſo many mental. powers, (v. g. that of me- 
mory under all its modifications) and which produces 
equally remarkable effects in the intellectual, as that of 
gravitation does in the. material world ;—I mean the 
affaciation of ideas: the firſt hint whereof did not ap- 
1 pear till the fourth edition of his eſſay, and then came 
in as it were by the by, under ſome very peculiar cir- 
cumſtances, and in comparatively trivial inſtances ; the 
author himſelf ſeeming not to be ſufficiently aware of 
Its extenfiveneſs,. and the many uſes to which it is ap- 
plicable, and has been applied of late by ſeveral of our 
own writers. The former tract abounds with no leſs 
curious and entertaining than uſeful obſervations on the 
various tempers and diſpoſitions of youth; with proper 
directions for the due regulation and improvement of 
them, and juſt remarks on the too viſible defects in 
that point; nor ſhould it be looked upon as merely 
.», Fitted for the inſtruction of ſchoolmaſters or nurſes, but 
' ks affording matter of reflection to men of buſineſs, _ 
=_— fence, and philoſophy. The ſeveral editions of this 
=_ treatiſe, which has been much eſteemed by foreigners, 
1 with the additions made to it ahroad, may be ſeen in 
| RE ͤ œ ͤ , ̃ 0 , TT 
1 1584. Thus much may ſerve to point out the import- 
. Ince of ſome of our author's more private and recluſe 
ftudies ; but it was not in ſuch only that this excellent 
perſon exerciſed his learning and abilities. The public 
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1 tights of mankind, the great object of political unio 
1 mme authority, extent, and bounds of civil vert 
ii in conſequence of ſuch union; theſe were ſubjects which 


engaged, as they deſerved, his moſt ſerious attention. 
Nor was he more induſtrious here in eſtabliſhing ſound 
Principles and purſuing them conſiſtently, than firm. 
> and zealous in ſupport of them, in the worſt of times, 
to the injury of his fortune, and at the peril of his life, 
(as may be ſeen more fully in the life annexed); to 
which may be added, that ſuch zeal and firmneſs muſt. 
appear in him the more meritorious, if joined with 
That timorouſneſs and irreſolution which is there 1 25 
| PP! i 55 „% I00 —. 
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ferved to have been part of his natural temper, note *, 
p. xxix. Witneſs his famous Letter from a Perſon of 
Quality, giving an account of the debates and reſolu- 
tions in the houſe: of lords concerning a bill for eſta- 
bliſhing paſſive Obedience, and enacting new Oaths to 
inforce it: [ V. Biogr. Brit. p. 2996. N. 1. ] which let- 
ter, together with ſome ſuppoſed communications ta 
his patron lord Shafteſbury, raiſed ſuch a ſtorm againſt 
him as drove him. out of his own country, and long 
purſued him at a diſtance from it. [Ib. p. 2999, &c. 
from A. Wood |. This letter was at length treated in 
the ſame way that others of like tendency have been 
ſince, by men of the ſame ſpirit, who are ready to 
beſtow a like treatment on the authors themſelves; 
whenever they can get them into their power. Nor 
will it be improper to remark how ſeaſonable a recol- 
lection of Mr. Locke's political principles is now be- 
come, when ſeveral writers have attempted, from par- 
ticular emergencies, to ſhake thoſe univerſal and inva- 
riable truths whereon all juſt government is ultimately 
founded; when they betray ſo groſs an ignorance or 
contempt of them, as even to avow the directly oppo- 
ſite doctrines, viz. that government was inſtituted for 


the ſake of governors, not of the governed; and con- 


ſequently that the intereſts of the former are of ſuperiour 
conſideration to any of the latter; that there is an ab- 
ſolute indefeaſible right of exercifing deſpotiſm on one 
' fide, and as unlimited an obligation of ſubmitting to it 
on the other: doctrines that have been confuted over 
and over, and exploded long ago, and which one might 
well ſuppoſe Mr. Locke muſt have for ever ſilenced oy 
his incomparable treatiſes upon that ſubject , which 
have indeed exhauſted it; and notwithſtanding any ob- 
jections that have yet been, or are likely. to be brought 
againſt them, may, I apprehend, be fairly juſtified, and 
however unfaſhionable they grow, continue fit to be 
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3 + Firſt publiſhed in 1698, the ſeveral additions to which (all I be- 
lieve, inſerted in the ubſequent editions) remain under his own hand 
in the library of Chriſt's College, Cambridge. ; 
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inculcated ; as will perhaps be fully made appear on any 

5} farther provocation.” 

165. Nor was the religious liberty of nid leſs 
dear to our author than their civil rights, or leſs ably 

aſſerted by him. With what clearneſs and preciſion has 

he ſtared the terms of it, and vindicated the ſubject's 


juſt title to it, in his admirable letters concerning To- 


leration! How: cloſely does he purſue the adverſary 


through all his ſubterfuges, and Wp intolerance of all 
her pleas! 


I ! he firſt lord! Shafteſbury has written 2 moſt lent | 
treatiſe on the ſame ſubjeR, entitled, An Eſſay con- 
cerning Toleration, 1667, which, though left unfiniſhed, 


well deſerves to ſee the light; and, as I am aſſured, in 
due time will be publiſhed at the end of his lordſhip! 8 
life, now preparing. 

| 16. From one who knew fo well how to dire. the 


reſearches of the human mind, it was natural to expect 8 


that chriſtianity and the ſcriptures would not be ne- 8 


lected, but rather hold the chief place in his inquiries. 


heſe were accordingly the object of his more mature 
meditations; which were no leſs ſucceſsfully employed 


upon them, as may be ſeen in part above. His Rea- 


ſonableneſs of Chriſtianity, as delivered in the Scrip- 
tures, is a work that will richly repay the labour * 
being thoroughly ſtudied, together with both its Vindi- 


cations, by all thoſe who deſire to entertain proper no- 
tions concerning the pure, primitive plan of Chriſt's 

religion, as laid down by himſelf: where they, will alſo 
- meet. with many juſt obſervations on our Saviour” s ad- 


mirable method of conducting it. Of this book, among | 


other commendations, Limborch fays, Plus veræ 
© Theologiz ex illo quam ex operoſis multorum Syſte- 


©-matibus hauſiſſe me ingenue fateor. Lett. March 23, 


1697. 
1 his Partobeaſe and Notes upon 5a epiſtles of St. 
| Paul, how fully does our author-obviate- the erroneous 


doctrines (that of abſolute reprobation in particular), 


which had been falſely charged upon the apoſtle! . And 
to Mr. Locke's honour it ſhould be remembered, that 


he was the firſt of our commentators who ſhowed what 
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it was to comment upon the apoſtolic writings; by taking _ 
the whole-of an epiſtle together, and ſtriking off every 
ſignification of every term foreign to the main ſcope of 
it; by keeping this point conſtantly in view, and care- 
fully obſerving each return to it after any digreflion ; ; 
by tracing out a ſtrict, though ſometimes leſs: viſible, 
connexion in that very conſiſtent writer, St. Paul; 
touching the propriety and pertinence of whoſe writings - 
to their ſeveral ſubjects and occaſions, he appears to 
have formed the moſt juſt conception, and thereby con- 
feſſedly led the way to ſome of our beſt modern inter- 
Rom. N. Vide Pierce, prot. to Coloſſ. and Taylor on 
Rom. No. 60. 

I cannot diſmiſs this imperfect account of Mr. Locke 
and his works, without giving way to a painful re- 
flection; which the conſideration of them naturally 
excites. When we view the variety of thoſe very uſe- 
ful and important ſubjects which have been treated in 
ſo able a manner by our author, and become ſenſible of 
the numerous national obligations due to his memory 
on that account, with what indignation muſt we behold 
the remains of that great and good man, lying under a 
mean, mouldering tomb- ſtone, [which but too ſtrictly 
verifies the prediction he had given of it, and its little 
tablet, as ipſa brevi peritura] in an obſcure country 
church- yard by the ſide of a forlorn wood—while ſo 
many ſuperb monuments are daily erected to perpetuate 
names and characters hardly worth preſerving |! 


Books and treatiſes written, or ſuppoſed to be vritzen, 
by Mr. Locke. | | 


Epiſtola de Tolerantia. 
The Hiſtory of our Saviour Jeſus Chriſt. 
Select oaks of the Old Telnagent and Apocrypha, | 
pPäaraphraſed. | | 
Introductory Dilcourle to Churchill's Collection of 
Voyages. | 
Exceptions of Mr. Edwards to the Reaſonableneſs 
of — Kc. examined. 
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Pieces groundleſsiy aſcribed, or of doubtful authority. 


Occaſional Thoughts i in Reference to a Virtuous and 
Chriſtian Life. 

Diſcourſe on the Love of God. 

Right * of eee after Truth. 


| Spurious ones': - 


Common Place-Book to the Bible EE 
r Verſion of Æſop's Fables. 


P. 8. ig heard that ſome of Mr. Licke* s MSS. 
were in the poſſeſſion of thoſe gentlemen to whom the 
library at Oates belonged, on application made to Mr. 
Palmer, he was ſo obliging as to offer that a ſearch 
ſhould be made after them, and orders given for com- 
municating all that could be founck there; but as this 
notice comes unhappily too late to be made uſe of on 

the preſent occaſion, I can only take the liberty of in- 
timating it along with ſome other ſources of intelli- 
gence, which I have endeavoured to lay open, an 
Which may probably afford matter for a FN 
volume, as $ abavenentiohel.. 
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LIFE OF THE AUTHOR. 


R. JOHN LOCKE was the ſon of John Locke, 


of Pensford, a market-town in Somerſetſhire, 


five miles from Briſtol, by Ann his wife, daughter of 


Edmund Keen, alias Ken, of Wrington, tanner. He 
was born at Wrington, another market-town in the 


fame county. John Locke, the father, was firſt a clerk 


only to a neighbouring juſtice of the peace, Francis 
Baber, of Chew Magna, but by col., Alexander Pop- 
ham, whoſe ſeat was at Hunſtreet, hard by Pensford, 
advanced to a captain in the parliament” s ſervice. After 


the reſtoration he practiſed as an attorney, and was clerk 


of the ſewers in Somerſetſhire. This John the father 
was ſon of Nicholas Locke, of Sutton Wick, in the 
pariſh of Chew Magna, but a younger brother of the 


| | Lockes of Charon Court in Dorſetſhire*. The late 


Mr. Locke's age is not to be found in the regiſters of 


 Wrington, which is the pariſh church of Pensford ; 


which gave umbrage to a report that his mother intend- 


* * 
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* Dr. Birch's papers in the Muſeum. This account is there ſtated 
as coming from Mr. John Heal, a relation, and well acquainted with 
the _— a perſon ſtudious in pedigree. On the back of it is this 
label: .ocke*s' pedigree, taken from a us. at Chipley, june 23, 
211727. * notice is likewiſe taken of Mr. Locke's wife, in 
his letters to Mr. Clarke, (for the uſe of whoſe ſon Mr. Locke "cha 
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up moſt of the Thoughts on Education) between 1692 and 1702, ibid. 
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ing to lie in at Wrington, with her friends, was ſurprized 
jn her way thither, and putting into a little houſe, was 
delivered there. Mr. Locke had one younger brother, 
an attorney, married, but died iſſueleſs, of a conſump- 
tion. By the intereſt of col. Popham, our author was 
admitted a ſcholar at Weſtminſter, and thence elected 
to Chriſt-Church in Oxon. He took the degree of 
bachelor of arts in 1655, and that of maſter in 1658 *. 
But though he made a conſiderable progreſs in the uſual 
courſe of ſtudies at that time, yet he often ſaid, that 
what he had learned there was of little uſe to him, to 
enlighten and enlarge his mind. The firſt books which 
gave him a reliſh for the ſtudy of philoſophy, were the 
writings of Des Cartes: for though he did not always 
- approve of that author's ſentiments, he found that he 
wrote with great perſpicuity. After ſome f met ap- 
plied himſelf very cloſely to the ſtudy of medicine ; 
not with any deſign of practiſing as a phyſician, but 
principally for the benefit of his own conſtitution, 
which was but weak. And we find he gained ſuch 
eſteem for his {kill; even among the moſt learned of the 
faculty of his time, that Dr. Thomas Sydenham, i in his 
hook intitled, © Obſervationes medicæ circa morborum 
acutorum hiſtoriam & curationem,” gives him a high 
encomium in theſe: words: © You know, ſays he, 
. * likewiſe how much my method has been approved of 
J >] perſon, who has examined it to the bottom, and 
o is our common friend; I mean Mr. John Locke 
© who, if we conſider his genius, and penetrating and 
exact judgment, or the purity of his morals, has \ 
© ſcarce any ſuperiour, and few equals, now living.” 
Hence, he was very often ſaluted by his acquaintance 
With the title, though he never took the degree, of 
doctor of medicine. In the year 1664, fir William 
Swan being Wel nted envoy from the engliſh court to 
the elector of Moc and ſome other germay | 
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* In 1 among * college © or univerſity exerciſes, there is a 
theſis under his own hand on the follow ing queſtion : An Jeſus Chriſtus 
fuit verus — Patribus eats Aff. 


woes: 
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princes, Mr. Locke attended him in the quality of his 
ſecretary : but returning to England again within the 
year, he applied himſelf with great vigour to his ſtudies, 
and particularly to that of natural philoſophy *. While 
he was at Oxford in 1666, he became acquainted with 
the lord Aſhley, afterward earl of Shafteſbury. The 
occaſion of their acquaintance was this. Lord Aſhley, 
by a fall, had hurt his breaſt in ſuch a manner, that 
there was an abſceſs formed in it under his ſtomach: 
He was adviſed to drink the mineral waters at Aſtrop, 


which engaged him to write to Dr. Thomas, a phyſician 


of Oxford, to procure a quantity of thoſe waters, which 
might be ready againſt his arrival. Dr. Thomas being 
obliged to be abſent from Oxford at that time, deſired 


his friend Mr. Locke to execute this commiſſion., But 


it happened, that the waters not being ready the day 
after the lord Aſhley's arrival, through the fault of the 
perſon who had been ſent for them, Mr. Locke was 
obliged to wait on his lordſhip to make an excuſe for 
it. Lord Aſhley received him with great civility, ac- 
cording to his uſual manner, and was ſatisfied with his 
excuſes.” Upon his riſing to go away, his lordſhip, Who 
had already received great pleaſure from his converſa- . 
tion, detained him to ſupper, and engaged him to dine 
with him the next day, and even to drink the waters, 
that he might have the more of his company. When 
his lordſhip left Oxford to go to Sunning-Hill, where 
he drank the waters, he made Mr. Locke promiſe to 
come thither, as he did in the ſummer of the year 1667. 


— — 
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* 'This appears from the journal which he kept of the changes of 
the air at Oxford, from june, 1666, to june 1683 z for the regular 
obſervation of which he uſed a barometer, thermometer, and * 

the 
ir, publiſhed by Mr. Boyle, in 1692. It occurs likewiſe in the 


th vol. of Boyle's Works, publiſhed by Millar, 1744, containing 27 


pages, fol. together with a letter from Mr. Locke, in p. 157, con- 
taining experiments made with the barometer at Minedeep Hills, dated 
from Chriſt-Church, may 5, 1656, In the ſame volume there are 
ſeveral other letters of his to Mr. Boyle on the various points of natural 
philoſophy, chemiſtry, ,, To 52. N29 | 
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Lord Aſhley afterward returned, and obliged him to 
romiſe that he would come and lodge at his houſe 
r. Locke went thither, and though he had never prac- 
tiſed phyfic, his lordſhip confided intirely in his advice, 
with regard to the operation which was to be performed 
by opening the abſceſs in his breaſt ; which ſaved his 
life, though it never cloſed. After this cure, his lord- 
ſhip entertained ſo great an eſteem for Mr. Locke, that 
though he had experienced his great ſkill in medicine, 
yet he regarded this as the leaſt of his qualifications. 
He adviſed him to turn his thoughts another way, and 
would not ſuffer him to practiſe medicine out of his 
houſe, except among ſome. of his particular friends. 
He urged him to apply himſelf to the ſtudy of political 
and religious matters, in which Mr. Locke made ſo 
great a progreſs, that lord Aſhley began to conſult him 
upon all occaſions. By his acquaintance with this lord, 
our author was introduced to the converſation of ſome 
of the moſt eminent perſons of that age: ſuch as, Vil- 
liers duke of Buckingham, the lord Hallifax, and other 
noblemen of the greateſt wit and parts, who were all 
charmed with his converſation. The liberty which 
Mr. Locke took with men of that rank, had ſomething 
in it very ſuitable to his character. One day, three or 
four of theſe lords having met at lord Aſhley's when 
Mr. Locke was there, after ſome compliments, cards 
were. brought in, before ſcarce any converſation had 
paſſed between them. Mr. Locke looked upon them 
for fome time, while they were at play ; and taking his 
pocket-book, began to write with great attention. One 


of the lords obſerving him, aſked him what he was 
Vriting? My lord, fays he, © I am endeayouring to 


profit, as far-as I am able, in your company; for 
© having waited with impatience for the honour of being 
in an aſſembly of the greateſt geniuſes of this age, 
and at laſt having obtained the good fortune, I thought 
I could not do better than write down your converſa- 
tion; and indeed I have ſet down the ſubſtance of 
© what hath been ſaid for this hour or two.“ Mr. Locke 
had no occaſion to read much of this converſation ; 
thoſe noble perſons ſaw the ridicule of it ; and diverted 

| G CY, them - 
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themſelves with improving the jeſt. They quitted their 
play, and entering into rational diſcourſe, ſpent the reſt 
of their time in a manner more ſuitable to their cha- 
racter. ; 

In 1668 our author attended the earl and counteſs of 
Northumberland into France; but did not continue 
there long, becauſe the earl dying in his journey to 
Rome, the counteſs, whom he had left in France with 
Mr. Locke, came back to England ſooner than was at 
firſt deſigned. Mr. Locke, upon his return to his native 
country, lived, as before, at the lord Aſhley's, who 
was then chancellor of the exchequer, but made fre- 
quent viſits to Oxford, for conſulting books in the pro- 
ſecution of his ſtudies, and keeping the changes of the 
air. While he was at the lord Aſhley's, he inſpected 
the education of that lord's only ſon, who was then 
about ſixteen years of age. This province he executed 
with great care, and to the full ſatisfaction of his noble 
patron. The young lord being of a weakly conſtitu- 
tion, his father thought to marry him betimes, leſt the 
family ſhould be extin& by his death. He was too 
young, and had too little experience, to chooſe a wife 
for himſelf; and lord Aſhley. having the higheſt opinion 
of Mr. Locke's judgment, and the greateſt confidence 
In his. integrity, defired that he would make a ſuitable. 
choice for his ſon. Fhis, it muſt be owned, was no 
eaſy province ; for though lord Aſhley did not require 
a great fortune for his ſon, yet he would have him 
marry a lady of a good family, an agreeable temper, 
and a fine perſon; and above all a lady of good educa- 
tion, and of good underſtanding, whoſe conduct would 
be very different from that of the generality of court- 
ladies. Notwithſtanding all theſe difficulties, our author 
undertook the buſineſs, and acquitted himſelf in it 
happily. From this marriage ſprung ſeven children, 
all of them healthy. The eldeſt ſon, afterward the 
noble author of the characteriſtics, was committed to 
the care of Mr. Locke in his education. Here was a 
great genius, and a great maſter to direct and guide it, 
and the ſucceſs was every way equal to what might be 
Ea 1. is ſaid, that this noble author always. 

| b 4 ſpoke 
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ſpoke of Mr: Locke with the higheſt eſteem, and mani 
feſted on all occaſions a grateful ſenſe of his obligations 
to him: but there are ſome paſſages in his works, in 
Which he ſpeaks of Mr. Locke's philoſophy with great 
ſeverity'*.- LD en Two 001 7, 

In 1670, and the year following, our author began 
to form the plan of his Eſſay on Human Underſtand- 
ing, at the earneſt requeſt of Mr. Tyrrell, Dr. Tho- 
mas, and ſome other friends, who met frequently in his 
chamber to converſe together on philoſophical ſub- 
jects; but his employments and avocations prevented 
him from finiſhing it then.—About this time, it is ſup- 
poſed, he was made a fellow of the Royal Society. 


* 
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In the letters written by a nobleman to a young man at the 
« univerſity,” publiſhed 1716, which are now known to be lord Shafteſ- 
bury's, having obſerved, that Dr. Tindal's principles, whatever they 
© were as to church-government, yet in morals and theology were very 
© different from the author's of the Rhapſody,” — he proceeds thus: 
In general, truly, it has happened, that all thoſe they call free- 
© writers now-a-days, have eſpouſed thoſe principles, which Mr. 
Hobbes ſet a-foot in this laſt age. Mr. Locke, as much as I honour 
him on account of his other writings, (viz. on government, policy, 

© trade, coin, education, toleration, &c.) and as well as I knew him, 
and can anſwer for his ſincerity as a moſt zealous chriſtian and be- 
© liever, did however go in the ſelf-ſame track, and is followed by 
the Tindals and all the other mgenious free authors of our time.. 

The reſt of thoſe reflections, which that noble author has thought fit 

to caſt upon the philoſophy of his preceptor, (and which have been 
carefully retailed among many other miſrepreſentations of Mr. Locke's 

character, in the Biogr. Brit.) are too groſs and groundleſs to be here in- 
ſerted ; but his lordſhip's inconſiſtencies may in part be accounted for 
from that remarkable change made in his lordſhip's conſtitution, when 
from a ſober, ſerious chriſtian, [as he appeared to be at his writing 
the preface to that volume of Dr. Whichcote's Sermons, which was 
_ publiſhed by him] he became at once both a ſneering infidel with re- 
gard to revealed religion, and a rank enthuſiaſt in morals. Inſtead of 
truſting to this author's character of Mr. Locke, we have a much more 
impartial one given, N by a better judge, who could not 
by his education be at all prejudiced in Mr. Locke's favour, and came 


but late into his ſyſtem. © In the laſt century there aroſe a very 


© extraordinary genius for philoſophical ſpeculations, I mean Mr. Locke, 
the glory of that age, and the inſtructor of the preſent. This gen- 
© tleman had examined into the nature and extent of human under- 
_ © ſanding, beyond any perſon before him, and made ſuch diſcoveries 
« as have highly obliged the curious, &c, Bp. Conybeare, Defence' - 
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In 1672, his great patron on Aſhley was created 
Fi. of Shafteſbury, and lord high chancellor of Eng- 
land; and appointed him ſecretary of the preſentation 
to benefices ; which place he held till the end of the 

year 1673, when his lordſhip reſigned the great ſeal. 
Mr. Locke, to whom the earl had communicated his 
moſt ſecret affairs, was diſgraced together with him; 
and aſſiſted the earl in publiſhing ſome treatiſes, which 
were deſigned to excite the people to watch the condutt 
of the roman catholics, and to oppoſe the binn de- 

| ſigns of the court. ' 

In 1675 he travelled into France, on account of his 

health. At Montpelier he ſtaid a conſiderable time: 
and there his firſt acquaintance aroſe with Mr. Herbert, 
afterward earl of Pembroke, to whom he dedicated his 
Eſſay on Human Underſtanding,* having the higheſt 
reſpect for that noble lord. From Montpelier he went 
to Paris, where he contracted a friendſhip: with Mr. 
Juſtel, whoſe houſe was at that time the place of reſort 
for men- of letters: and there he ſaw Mr. Guenelon, 
the famous phyſician of Amſterdam, who read lectures 
in anatomy with great applauſe. He became acquainted 
likewiſe with Mr. Toignard, who favoured him with a 
copy of his © Harmonia Evangelica, when there were 
no more than five or fix copies of it complete. The 
earl of Shafteſbury being reſtored to favour at court, 
and made preſident of the council in 1679, thought pro- 
per to ſend for Mr. Locke to Eondon. But that noble- 
man did not continue long in his poſt; for refuſing to 
comply with the deſigns of the court, which aimed at 
the eſtabliſnment of popery and arbitrary power, freſh. 
crimes were laid to his charge, and he was ſent to the 
Tower. When the earl obtained his diſcharge from 
that place, he retired to Holland ; and Mr. Locke not 
thinking himſelf ſafe in England, followed his noble 
Patron thither, who died ſoon after. During our author's 
ſtay in Holland, he renewed his'acquaintance with Mr. 
Guenelon, wha introduced him to many learned per- 
ſons of Amſterdam. Here Mr. Locke contracted a 
friendſhip with Mr. Limborch, profeſſor of divinity 
5 eber the remonſtrants, and the moſt learned 5 le 
; | ere, 
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Clerc, which he cultivated after his return, into Eng- 
land, and continued to the end of his life. : 
During his reſidence in Holland, he was accuſed at 
court of having writ certain tracts againſt the govern- 
ment, which were afterward diſcovered to be written 
by another perſon, and upon that ſuſpicion he was de- 
prived of his place of ftudent of Chriſt-Churc. 
© Being obſerved, (ſays the very unfair writer of his 
article in Biographia Britannica) to join in company 
with feveral engliſh malecontents at the Hague, this 
conduct was communicated by our reſident there to the 
© earl of Sunderland, then ſecretary of ſtate; who ac- 
© quainting the king therewith, his majeſty ordered the 
proper methods to be taken for expelling him from the 
college, and application to be made for that purpoſe to 
© biſh., Fell, the dean: in obedience to this command, 
the neceſſary information was given by his lordſhip, 
* who at the ſame time wrote to our author, to appear 
© and anſwer for himſelf, on the firſt of january auge 
but immediately receiving an expreſs command to turn 
him out, was obliged to comply therewith, and accord- 
ingly Mr. Locke was removed from his ſtudent's place 
on the fixteenth of Nov. 1684. But in order to a 
more complete view of theſe iniquitous proceedings, it 
may not be improper to annex the ſeveral letters be- 
tween lord Sunderland and bp. Fell on the occaſion, 
from Dr. Birch's papers in the Muſeum. The firſt 
from lord Sunderland runs thus. © Whitehall, nov. 6, 
1684. The king having been given to underſtand 
that one Locke, who belonged to the late earl of 
Shaftefbury, and has, upon ſeveral occaſions, behaved. 
b hdimſelf very factiouſly. againſt the government, is a 
i ſtudent of Chriſt- Church; his majeſty commands me 
to fignify to your lordſhip, that he would have him 
removed from being a ſtudent, and that, in order 
thereunto, your lordſhip would let him know the 
method of doing it, &c. The biſhop anſwered 
nov. 8, 1684. To the right hon. the earl of Sun. 
derland, principal ſecretary of ſtate: right honour. 
able, I have received the honour of your lordſhip's 
letter, wherein you are pleaſed to inquire . 
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Mr. Locke's being a ſtudent of this houſe, of which 
I have this account to render: that he being, as your 
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lordſhip is truly informed, a perſon who was much 
truſted by the late earl of Shafteſbury, and who is - 


ſuſpected to be ill affected to the government, I have 


for divers years had an eye upon him; but ſo cloſe 
has his guard been on himſelf, that after ſeveral ſtrict 


inquiries, I may confidently affirm, there is not any 
man in the college, however familiar with him, who 
had heard him ſpeak a word either againſt or ſo much 


as concerning the government; and although very 


frequently, both in public and private, diſcourſes 
have been purpoſely introduced to the diſparagement 
of his maſter, the earl of Shafteſbury, his party and 


deſigns; he could never be provoked to take any 
notice, or diſcover in word or look the leaft concern. 


So that I believe there is not a man in the world ſo 
much maſter of taciturnity and paſſion. He has here 
a phyſician's place, which frees him from the exerciſe 
of the college, and the obligation which others have 
to reſidence in it, and he is now abroad for want of 
health; but notwithſtanding this, I have ſummoned 


him to return home, which is done with this proſpect; 


that if he comes not back, he will be liable to expul- - 
ſion for contumacy ; and if he does, he will be an- 


ſwerable to the law for that which he ſhall be found 
to have done amiſs. It heing probable that, though 


he may have been thus cautious here where he knew 


himſelf ſuſpected, he has laid himſelf more open at 
London, where a general liberty of ſpeaking was uſed, 
and where the execrable deligns againſt his majeſty 
and government were managed and purſued. If he 
don't return by the firſt of january, which is the time 
limited to him, I ſhall be enabled of courſe to proceed 
- againſt him to expulſion. But if this method ſeems 
not effectual or ſpeedy enough, and his majeſty, our 
«þ. founder and viſitor, ſhall pleaſe to command his im- 
mediate remove, upon the receipt thereof, directed to 
the dean and chapter, it ſnall accordingly be executed, 


by your lordſhip's, &c, Lord Sunderland's ſecond 


letter to the biſhop of Oxon; * My lord, having com- 


municated 
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* municated your lordſhip's of the 8th to his majeſty, 
© he has thought fit to direct me to ſend you the in- 
© cloſed concerning his commands for the immediate 
© expulſion of Mr. Locke.“ The incloſed warrant, ad- 
_ fdrefled to the dean and chapter, nov. 12. Whereas 
© we have received information of the factious and dif- 
loyal behaviour of Locke, one of the ſtudents of that 
our college; we have thought fit hereby to ſignify our 
will and pleaſure to you, that you forthwith remove 
him from his ſtudent's place, and deprive him of all 
rights and advantages thereunto belonging, for which, 
© this ſhall be your warrant. And ſo we bid you heartily 
© farewell. Given at our court of Whitehall, the 11th 
© day of nov. 1684. By his majeſty's command, Sun- 
* derland.* The biſhop anſwered thus: nov. 16. © Right 
© honourable, I hold myſelf bound to ſignify to your 
© lordſhip, that his majeſty's command for the expulſion 
of Mr, Locke from this college is fully executed.“ 
The laſt letter from lord Sunderland to the biſhop of 
Oxon: I have your lordſhip's of the 16th, and have 
© acquainted his majeſty therewith, who is well ſatisfied 
© with, the college*s ready obedience to his commands 
© for the expulſion of Mr. Locke.” | +: | 
With regard to biſhop Fell's conduct on this occa- 
fion, Dr. Birch obſerves, that notwithſtanding his many 
good qualities, he was capable of ſome exceſſes in caſes 
where the intereſt of party could bias him. Life of 
Tillotſon, p. 100, firſt edition, What has been urged 
en the biſhop's ſide as rather favouring Mr. Locke, 
ſeems only to prove that all he acted againſt him might 
be done with ſome degree of reluctance; but yet not- 
withſtanding the reſpect and kindneſs which he bore 
toward Mr. Locke, biſhop Fell, it ſeems, on the cleareſt 
conviction of his ol ee under ſo many trials, 
had no thoughts of ſerving him ſo far as to run the leaſt 
hazard of ſuffering for him, or with him. His candour 
towards Mr. Locke on a former occaſion, when applica- 
tion was making for his being admitted to a doctor's 
degree at Oxorr, on a viſit from the prince of Orange, 
Will appear ſufficiently from lord Shafteſbury's letter to 
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the: ſaid Dr. Fell, annexed in Vol. 1x. p. 321, of this 
edition. | 22 
After the death of king Charles II. Mr. William 
Penn, who had known our author at the univerſity, uſed 
his intereſt with king James to procure a pardon for 
him; and would have obtained it, if Mr. Locke had not 
anſwered, that he had no occaſion for a pardon, ſince 
he had not been guilty of any crime. | 
In the year 1685, when the duke of Monmouth and 
his party were making preparations in Holland for his 
unfortunate enterprize, the engliſh envoy at the Hague 
had orders to demand Mr. Locke and eighty-three other 
perſons to be delivered up by the ſtates-general ; upon 
which he lay concealed to the year following“. 
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* Mr. Le Clerc obſerves, that Mr. Locke had no correſpondence 
with the duke of Monmouth, having no great opinion of his under- 
taking. Beſides, his natural temper was timorous, not reſolute, and 
he was far from being fond of commotions. He had been at the end 
of the year 1684 at Utrecht, and returned in the ſpring to Amſter- 
dam, with a deſign to go again to Utrecht, as he actually did, to 
avoid being charged with having any ſhare in the duke of Monmouth's 
enterprize. He had before ſome inclination to lodge with his friend 
Mr. 88 but he excuſed himſelf, it not being the cuſtom of that 
city to admit ſtrangers to lodge, though he received Mr. Locke with 
e civility. But when Mr. Guenelon ſaw that his friend was in real 

er, he ſerved him with great generoſity. He ſpoke to Mr. Veen, 
his father-in-law, and engaged him to receive Mr. Locke into his houſe. 
Upon this Mr. Locke came to Amſterdam, where he lay concealed at 
Mr. Veen's two or three months. In the mean time, Mr. Limborch 
took care to deliver him the letters which were written to him, and 
had the cuſtody of Mr. Locke's will, who defired him to ſend it to 
ſome of his $0 1a whom he named, if he ſhould die. One of the 
principal magiſtrates of the city was conſulted, whether he might con- 
tinue there in ſafety? That magiſtrate anſwered, © They could not 
protect him, if nad, of England ſhould demand him ; but he 


© ſhould not be betrayed, and his landlord ſhould have timely notice 
© when there ſhould be occaſion.? This gave him confidence; and he 
continued with Mr. Veen for ſome time, without going abroad, except 
at night, for fear of being known. In the mean time, he was perſuaded 
do go to Cleves, but returned in abont two months, and lodged again at 
Mr. Veen's. At the end of the year he went to lodge with Mr. Gue- 
nelon, where he was likewiſe the year following. In 1686, he began , 
to appear again in public, becauſe it was ſufficiently known, that he had D 
no ſhare in the v5 a of Monmouth's invaſion. In autumn he went to 


Utrecht, and at the end of the * ed to Amſterdam, and lodged 
at Mr. Guenelon's as before. 5 | "ans 8 8 
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During this concealment, our author wrote his Let- 
© ter of Toleration,” in latin, in 1685; which was 
Yinted in duodecimo, at Gouda *,' 1689, under the fol- 

wing title, © Epiſtola de Tolerantia ; ad Clariſſimum 
© Virum, r. A. R. P. T. 0. E. A. [ Theologiz apud Remon- 
© ſtrantes Profeſſorem, Tyrannidis Oforem, Limbur- 
* gium, Amſtelodamenſem: ] ſcripta a P. A. P. o. I. L. A.“ 
[Pacis Amico, Perſecutionis Oſore, Joanne Lockio, 
Anglo. IT | 7 3 . 
At Amſterdam he formed a weekly afſembly, conſiſt- 
ing of Mr. Limborch, Mr. Le Clerc, and others, for 
converſation upon important ſubjects, and had drawn 
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In the fol. edit. of 17 14, it is faid: to have been printed at Fergaw, 

+ This letter was tranſlated into engliſh by Mr. Popple, (who was 
nephew to Andrew: Marvel, and author of the © Rational Catechiſm”) 
icenſed 1689; and printed twice in London: the firſt time in 168g, 

23 and again in 1690, in duodecimo. | 5 
It was too much to be expected, that fuch a performance ſhould 
- -paſs without animadverfion. Accordingly, there iſſued from Oxford, 
Printed at the Theatre, 1690, in quarto, a ſmall tract, intitled, The 
© Argument of the Letter concerning Toleration, briefly conſidered 
* and anſwered. —Imprimatur, Jonathan. Edwards, Vice-Can. Oxon * | 
A. Wood, in his Athenz Oxonienſes, tells us, that the author 
Was Jonas Proaſt, u. a. of Queen's College, Oxford; and he is elſe- 
where mentioned as archdeacon. 1 | - 
In the ſame year Mr. Locke publiſhed, in quarto, A ſecond Letter 
concerning Toleration. To the Author of The Argument of the 
© Letter concerning Toleration briefly conſidered and anſwered.” : 
To this Mr. Proaft replied, under a perplexing title, in * A third 
© Letter concerning Toleration ; in Defence of the Argument: of the 
Letter concerning Toleration; brizfly conſidered and anſwered.* 
Printed at Oxford, 1691, in quarto. | 5 
In anſwer to it, in 1692, Mr. Locke publiſhed © A third Letter for 
5 Foleration, To the Author of the third Letter concerning Tole- 
ration. In quarto. 3 1 
Aſter twelve years filence, another tract appeared, written by Mr. 
Proaft, intitled, A ſecond Letter to the Author of three Letters for 
Toleration. From the Author of the Argument of the Letter con- 
cerning Toleration briefly conſidered and anſwered. And of the 
£ Defence of it. With a poſtſcript, taking ſome notice of two paſſages 
in The Rights of the Proteſtant Diſſenters. Printed at Oxfor 1 704, 
I quarto.— Imprimatur, Timo. Halton, Pro-Vice-Can. Oxon. $ 

Mr. Locke began a reply, which was left unfiniſhed, and publiſhed 
in his poſthumous works. | = 

Preface to the 4to edition of the Letters concerning Toleration. 
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up in latin ſome rules to be obſerved by them: but 
_ theſe conferences were much interrupted by the frequent 


changes he was forced to make of the places of his re- 


fidence. 

Our author's great work, the ©  Eflay concerning Hu- 
man Underſtanding,” he had been employed about for 
ſome years, and he finiſhed it in Holland about the end of 
the year 1687. He made an abridgment of it himſelf, 
which his friend Mr. Le Clerc tranſlated into French, 

and inſerted in one of his Bibliotheques *.” This 
abridgment was fo highly approved of by all perſons of 
underſtanding, and fincere lovers of truth, that they 
expreſſed the ſtrongeſt deſire to ſee the whole work. 

About the ſame time, as Le Clerc informs us, he 
made ſeveral extracts of books, as that of Boyle on 
Specific Medicines, which is inſerted in the ſecond 
volume of Bibliotheque Univerſelle; and ſome others 
in the following volume. 

At length the happy revolution in 1688, effected by 
the 3 and good conduct of the prince of Orange, 
opened a way for Mr. Locke's return into his own 
country; whither he came in the fleet which conveyed 
the princeſs of Orange. And upon the reſtoration of 
public liberty, he thought it proper to aſſert his o.＋õƷ G 
5 rights. He endeavoured therefore to procure 

is reſtoration to his place of ſtudent of Chriſt-Church; 
not that he deſigned to return thither, but only that it 
. might appear from thence, that he had been unjuſtly. 
deprived of it. But when he found, that the college 
could not be prevailed on to diſpoſſeſs the perſon. who 
had been elected in his room, and that they would only 
admit him as a ſupernumerary ſtudent, he deſiſted from 
| his claim. 

He was now at full liberty to purſue his ſpeculations, 
and accordingly, in the year 1689, he publiſhed! his- 
© Efſay on Human Underſtanding.” This work, which 
has made our author's name immortal, and weh does 


honour to our country, gave great offence to many 


— 
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people at the firſt 3 It was propoſed at a 


meeting of the heads of houſes of the univerſity of Ox- 


ford, to cenſure and diſcourage the reading of it; and 
after various debates among themſelves, it was con- 
cluded, that each head of an houſe ſhould endeavour to 
prevent its being read in his college“. The reaſon of 
this is obvious; Mr. Locke had let in more light upon 
the minds of men, than was conſiſtent with the dark 
1 of ſome perſons. + 

In the ſame year Mr. Locke alſo publiſhed his 5 
Freatiſes on Government ;* in which he fully vindi- 


cated the principles upon which the revolution. was 
founded, and entirely overturned all the doctrines of | 


flavery. 


| and he had merited ſo much of the government, that it 
would have been eaſy for him to have obtained a very 
conſiderable poſt ; but he contented himſelf with, that 


of commiſſioner of appeals, worth about 200l. per ann. 


He was offered to go abroad in a public character, and 
it was left to his choice whether he would be envoy at 


the court of the emperor, the elector of Brandenbourg, 


or any other, where he thought the air moſt ſuitable to 
him; but he declined it on account of his ill health. _ . 


About this time the public coin was very bad, having : | 
been ſo much clipped, and no care uſed to remedy it 


that it wanted above a third of its due value. The 


effect of this was, that the people thought themſelves a 
great deal richer than indeed they were: for though the 
Coin was not raiſed in its value by public authority, it 


was put off in trade for above a third part more than it 
weighed. Mr. Locke had obſerved this diſorder ever. 
fince his return to England ; and he frequently ſpoke of 
it, that ſome meaſures might be taken to prevent it.— 
He ſaid, that the nation was in greater danger from 
EY feoret unobſerved abuſe, than from all thoſe other. 


? evils of which perſons were ſo generally apprehenſive; 
c and that 8 care was not taken to rectify the coin, that 


„ 
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V. Letter to Collins, Vol. IX. p. 7. 
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His writings wad now procured him ſuch hich eſteem, ; 
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* irregularity alone would prove fatal to us, though we 
ſhould ſucceed in every thing elſe. One day, when 
he ſeemed very much diſturbed about this matter, ſome 
_ perſons rallied him, as if he tormented himſelf with a 
groundleſs fear: he anſwered, * that perſons might 
7 laugh if they pleaſed, but they would find, in a very 
* ſhort time, that-if care was not taken, we ſhould want 
money in England to buy bread.” And accardingly | 
there were ſuch diſorders on this account, that the par- 
liament took the matter into the moſt ſerious conſidera- 
tion. To aſſiſt the great men at the head of affairs, 
Who are not always the beſt judges, to form a right un- 
derſtanding of this matter, and to excite them to rectify 
this ſhameful abuſe, Mr. Locke publiſhed a little trea- 
tiſe, intitled, Some Conſiderations of the Conſequence 
of the lowering of the Intereſt, and raiſing the Value 
© of Money; in which there are many nice and curious 
obſervations on both thoſe ſubjects, as well as on trade 
in general. This treatiſe was ſhortly followed by two 


more upon the ſame ſubject, in which he obviated all | 


objections, and confuted all his oppoſers. | 
He fully ſhowed to the world by theſe 3 that 
he was as able to reaſon on trade and buſineſs, as on the 


moſt abſtract parts of ſcience; and that he was none f | 


thoſe philoſophers, who, ſpent their lives in ſearch of 
truths merely ſpeculative, and who by their ignorance 
of thoſe things which concern the public good, are in- 
capable of ſerving their country. Theſe writings re- 
commended him to the notice of the reateſt perſons, 
with whom he uſed to converſe very ee He held 
weekly conferences with the earl of Pembroke, then 
lord keeper of the privy ſeal; and when the air of Lon- - 
don began to affect his lungs, he went for ſome days to 
the earl of Peterborough's ſeat near Fulham, where he 
| always met with the moſt friendly reception: but he 


was obliged after ward intirely to leave London, at leaſt 5 


all the winter ſeaſon,” and to go to a greater diſtance, 
He had made frequent viſits at different times to ſir 
Francis Maſham's, at Oates, in Eſſex; where he found 
the air ſo good, ſo agreeable to his conſtitution, and the 
je 1 — that * Was eeily e with _ 
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to become one of the family, and to ſettle there during 
his life. He was received upon his own terms, that he 
might have his intire liberty, and look upon himſelf as 
at his own houſe. Here he applied himſelf to his ſtudies 
as much as his weak health would allow, being ſeldom 
abſent, becauſe the air of London grew more and more 
troubleſome to him. He came to town only in the 
ſummet for three or four months, and if he returned to 
Oates any thing indiſpoſed, the air of that place ſoon 
J V 
In 1693 he publiſhed his Thoughts concerning the 
Education of Children, which he improved conſider- 
Lo dl ho ee eh e 
In 1695 Mr. Locke publiſhed his treatiſe of © The 
© Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity, as delivered in the 
© Scriptures :* written, it is ſaid, in order to promote 
the ſcheme wich king William III. had much at heart, 
of a comprehenſion with the diſſenters. In this he has 
proved, that the chriſtian religion, as delivered in the 
ſeriptures, and free from all corrupt mixtures, is the 
moſt reaſonable inſtitution in the world. This book 
was attacked by an ignorant, but zealous divine, Dr. 
Edwards, in a very rude and ſcurrilous manner. Mr. 
Locke anſwered Edwards, and defended his anſwer with 
ſuch ſtrength of reaſon, that he might juſtly have ex 
r from his adverſary a public acknowledgment of 
his errour, if he had not been one of thoſe writers who 
have no more ſhame than reaſon in them. Mr: Locke 
was alſo obliged to Mr. Bold, 4 worthy and pious 
_ clergyman, for vindicating his principles againſt the 
n,, i N 
Some time before this, Mr. Toland publifhed a book, 
intitled, Chriſtianity not myſterious, in which he 
endeavoured to prove, that there is nothing in the 
_ © chriſtian religion, not only contrary to reaſon, but 
even nothing above it.“ Mr. Toland, in explaining 
ſome of his notions, uſed ſeveral arguments from Mr. 
'  Locke's *« Effay on Human Underftanding.*. Some 
Anitarians alſo about this time publiſhed ſeveral treatiſes, . 
in which they affirmed, that there was nothing in the 
cChriſtian religion but what was — at 446 


* 
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and Mr. Locke having aſſerted in his writings, that re- 


velation delivers nothing contrary to reaſon; theſe 
_ things engaged Dr. Stillingfleet, the learned biſhop of 
Worceſter, to publiſh a treatiſe, in which he endea- 
voured to defend the doctrine of the trinity, againſt Mr. 
Toland and the unitarians. In this treatiſe the biſhop 
oppoſed ſome of Mr. Locke's principles, judging them 
heretical, and favouring the above-mentioned. writers. 
Mr. Locke anſwered him, and the biſhop replied the 
ſame year. This reply was confuted, by a ſecond letter 
of Mr. Locke's, which drew a ſecond anſwer from the 
biſhop in 1698; and Mr. Locke again replied in a third 
letter, wherein he treated more largely of the cer- 
© tainty of reaſon by ideas, of the certainty of faith, of 
© the reſurrection: of the ſame body, and the immate- 
- < riality.,of the ſoul.” He ſhowed the perfect agree- 
ment of his principles with the chriſtian religion, and 
that he had advanced nothing which had the leaſt ten- 
dency to ſcepticiſm, which the biſhop had very igno- 
rantly charged him with. But the biſhop dying ſome 
time after this, the diſpute ended. In this controverſy 
every body admired the ſtrength of Mr. Locke's rea- 
ſoning, his great clearneſs and exactneſs, both in ex- 
plaining his own notions and principles, and confuting 


thoſe of his adverſary : nor were men of underſtanding 


leſs ſurpriſed, that ſo learned a man as the biſhop. ſnould 
engage in a controverſy, wherein he had all the diſad- 


vantages poſſible; for he was by no means able to main- 


tain his opinions againſt Mr. Locke, whoſe reafoning he 


neither underſtood, nor the thing itſelf about which he 


diſputed. This learned biſhop had ſpent the greateſt 
part of his time in the ſtudy of eccleſiaſtical antiqui- 
ties, and reading a prodigious number of books, but 
was no great philoſopher; nor had he ever accuſtomed 


| himlelf to that cloſe way of thinking and reaſoning, in 


which Mr. Locke did ſo highly excel. However, though 
our philoſopher had ſo great a victory over the biſhop, 
and had reaſon. to complain of the biſhop's unjuſt 
charges againſt him, and for his writing on ſubjects gf 
-which he was ſo groſsly ignorant ; yet he did not make _ 
an inſolent triumph over his ignorance, but in the con- 
n „ aa 070 OL - 
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futation of his errours treated him with great refpe&, - 
He ſhows,. indeed, that the biſhop did not underftand 
the ſubject he wrote about, and that he was very incor- 
rect and inaccurate in his expreſſions; but he rather in- 
ſinuates this by producing the biſhop's own words, and 
leaving his readers to judge, than Tefledts on him for 
it. In ſhort, never was a controverſy managed with 
much art and {kill on one ſide; nor, on the other, ſo 
unzuſtly, confuſedly, or ſo little to the eredit of the 
author. Time, which is the beſt judge of things, has 
abundantly manifeſted this. The biſhop's writings on 
that ſubject, like all thoſe of our author's adverſaries, 


4 


pre neglected and van in obliyion; but his oon will 


J a Oe ee wr tn 
© In'i69; Mt! Locke was appointed one ef the cem 
mifſſioners of trade eden 4 ace worth 1000l. 
per annum. The duties of this poſt he diſchafged with 
much care and diligence, and with univerſal approba- 


£% 


Trion. He continued in it till the year 1700, Wheh, upon 
the increaſe of his aſthmatic diſorder, he wis forced to 
OO „ 
3 He Ac Guainted no perſon with his deſign of leaving 
thar place, till be had gfven up his komen into the 
_ king's own hand. The king was very unwilling to 
diſmiſs him, and told our author, that he would be well 
. Pare with his continuance in that office, though he 
* Thould give little or no attendance; for that He did not 
deſire him to ſtay in town one day to the hurt of his 
> . . health. But Mr. Locke told the king, that he could not 
iin conſcience hold a place to which ſuch a falary was 
annexed, without diſcharging the duties of it; and 
therefore he begged leave to refign it. King William 
had a great eſteem for our author, and would ſomerithes 
"fend for him to diſcourſe on public affairs, and to know 
mis ſentiments of things. Mr. Locke once told the 
__ "king very plainly, that if the univerſities were not re- 
formed, and other principles taught there, than had 
been formerly inculcated, they would either deftroy him, 
pr ſome of his ſucceſſors, or bat. 
le had a great knowledge of the world, and was 
prodent "without cunning, cafy, affable, and conde- 
ä CS C542 - feending 
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wwending without any mean complaiſance. If there was 
any thing he could not bear, it was ill manners, and a 
rude behaviour. This was ever ungrateful to him, un- 
leſs when he perceived that it proceeded from igno- 
rance; but when it was the effect of pride, ill-nature, 
or brutality, he deteſted it. He looked on civility not 
only as a duty of humanity, but of chriftianity ; and 
thought that it ought to be more preſſed and urged upor 
men than it commonly is. He. recommended on thi 
occaſion a treatiſe in the moral Eſſays, written 
en of Port Royal, concerning the mea 
* preſerving; peace among men, and was a great ad- 
mirer of Dr. Whichcote's ſermons on the ſubject. He 
was exact to his word, and religioufly performed hat- 
ever he promiſed. He was very ſcrupulous of giving 
recommendations of perſons whom he did not well Know, 
and would by no means commend thoſe whom he thought 


not to deſerve it. If he was told that his recommendation 


den, not produced the effect expected, he would ſay, 
7 the reaſon of that was becauſe he never deceived any 
perſon by ſaying mote than he knew; that he never 
_ paſſed his word for any but ſuch as he believed would 
| anſwer the character: he gave of them ; and, that if he 
ſhould do otherwiſe, his recommendations would be 
worch nothing.“ 
He was narutally very addons and employed himſelf ; 
as much as his health would permit. Sometimes he 
diverted himſelf with working-in the garden, which he 
well underſtood. He loved walking, but not as: 
able to walk much; through the diſorder of his lun 
he uſed to ride out after dinner; and when he could nox 
bear a horſe, he went in a chaiſe.- He always choſe to 
have company with him, though it were but a child, 
For he took pleaſure 1 in talking with children of a good 
education . His bad health was a diſturbance to none 
but himſelf; and any perſon might be with him without 
any other concern than that of ſeeing him ſuffer. He 
did not differ from others inſhis diet, but only in that 
hw uſual n Was eb but water; and 5 8 8 


e See his Treatiſe on Education, 5 120, n. 
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that was the means, under God, of- lengthening his life. 
To this he alſo thought the preſervation of his ſight 
was in a great meaſure owing, for he could read by 
candle-light all ſorts of books to the laſt, if they were 
not of a very ſmall print, without the uſe of ſpectacles. 
Hle had no other diſtemper but his aſthma, except a 
deafneſs for about ſix months, which he lamented in a 

letter to one of his friends, telling him, he thought it 
better to be blind than deaf, as it deprived him of all 
„ Converſation.“' 1 2 Ents, SS. 66. 712 . l 
Ih!he laſt fourteen or fifteen years of his life, he ſpent 
chiefly at Oates, ſeldom coming to town; and during 
this agreeable retirement, he applied himſelf to the 
ſtudy of the ſcriptures. Beg! ng! $5 21'S 


Inn 17 our author's ſtrength began to fail more than 
cver in the beginning of the ſummer; a ſeaſon which 
for ſeveral years had reſtored him ſome degrees of 
ſtrength. His weakneſs made him apprehend his death 
Vas near. He often ſpoke of it himſelf, but always 
with great compoſure, though he omitted none of the 
precautions which his {kill in medicine could ſuggeſt, 
ln order to prolong; his life. At length his legs began 
to ſwell; and that ſwelling increaſing every day, his 
ſtrength diminiſhed viſibly. He then ſaw. how ſhort a 
time he had to live, and prepared to quit this world, 
with a deep ſenſe of the manifold bleſſings of God to 
him, which he took delight in recounting to his friends, 
and full of a ſincere reſignation to the divine will, and 
of firm hopes in his promiſes of a future life. For 
ſome weeks, as he was not able to walk, he was carried 
about the houſe in a chair. The day before his death, 
lady Maſham being alone with him, and fitting by his 
bed, he: exhorted her, to regard this world only as a 
tate of preparation for a better; and added, that he 
had hve long enough, and thanked God for having 
__ paſſed his life ſo me ol but that this life appeared to 
im a mere vanity. He had no ſleep that night, but 
reſolved to try to riſe next morning, as he did. He was 
carried into his ſtudy, and placed in an eaſy chair, where 
he ſlept a conſiderable while at different times. Seem- 
Ang to be a little refreſhed, he would be * 
VVV 
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| uſed to (TRE He then deſired lady Maſham, who was 


reading the pſalms low, while he was dreſſing, to read 


aloud: ſhe did fo, and he appeared very attentive, till 


the approach of death preventing him, he deſired her 


to break off, and a few minutes after expired, on october 


28, 1704, in the ſeventy-third year of his age. He was 


| interred in the church-yard of High Lever, in Eſſex, 


and the following inſcription, placed againſt the church= © 


wall, was written by himſelf : i 1 5 

© SrsTE vIArok, Hic juxta ſitus ef} Joannes Locke. 
Si qualis fuerit rogas, mediocritate ſua contentum ſe 
_ © vixifſe reſpondet. Literis innutritus, eouſque profe- 
4 cit, ut veritati unice litaret. Hoc ex ſcriptis illius 


« diſce; que, quod de eo reliquum eſt, majori fide tibi 
©. exhibebunt, quam epitaphii ſuſpecta elogia. Virtutes 


© fi quas habuit, minores ſane quam fibi laudi, tibi in 


exemplum proponeret. Vitia una ſepeliantur. Mo- 
rum exemplum ſi quæras, in evangelio habes; vitio- 


rum utinam nuſquam: mortalitatis, certe, quod pro- 
* ſit, hic et ubique.”. 5 
995 Natum An. Dni. 1632, Aug. 29%. 
Mortuum 1704, Oct. 28*. . 
_ - Memorat hac tabula 
Brevi et ipſa peritura. 


Thus died this great and moſt excellent philoſopher, - 


who, after he had beſtowed many years in matters of 
ſcience and ſpeculation, happily turned his thoughts to 


the ſtudy of the ſcriptures, which he carefully examined 
Vith the ſame liberty he had uſed in the ſtudy of the 


other ſciences. | 


There is no occaſion to. attempt a panegyric on our 


author. His writings are now well known, and valued, 
and will laſt as long as the englith language. Some ac- 
count of theſe has been given in the editor's preface, 
and a farther deſcfiption of them occurs in Des Mai- 


Zeaux's dedication, towards the middle of our laſt vol. 


His character, by P. Coſte, is likewiſe delivered at large 
in the ſame place, and need not be repeated here, as it 
inadvertently was in a former edition. 185 
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CONCERNING 


HUMAN UNDERSTANDING. 


IN FOUR BOOKS. ) 


As thou knoweſt not what is the way of the Spirit, nor how the bones 
do grow in the womb of her that is with child, even ſo thou knoweſt 
not the works of God, who maketh all things. Ececleſ. xi. 5, 


 Quam bellum eſt velle cones potius neſcire quod neſcias, quam ifta 


* en 2255 Tn fibi diſplicere ! | 
| | 15 A Lib. Is 


* THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 
* H 0 M * 8 


Earl of Pembroke and Montgomery, 


"fe Herbert of Cardiff, Lord Roſs of Kendal, | 
Par, Fitzhugh, Marmion, St. Quintin, and. 
Shurland; Lord Prefident of his. Majefly's Maß 
Hl onourable Privy Council, and Lord Lieutenant of 
the County of” 1 and of South-Wales. _ 


MY LORD, 


EIS Treatiſe, 1 is grown up under 
your lordſhip's eye, and has ventured into 
the world by your order, does now, by a natural 
kind of right, come to your lordſhip for that pro- 
tection, which you ſeveral years ſince promiſed it. 
It. is not that I think any name, how great ſoever, 
| ſet at the beginning of a book, will be able to cover 
the faults that are to be found in it. Things in 
22 muſt fand and fall by their own worth, or the 
eader's faney. But there being nothing more to 
be e for reuthr, tha a fair unprejudiced hearing, 
nobody is more likely ↄrocure me that, than yqur 
- lordſhip, who are allowed? to have got, ſo. met; 
_ an acquaintance with her, in her more reti He- 
eelles. | | Your lordſhip 1s known to have: ſa far 
Ts | A 2 4 


. Te Epiſtle Dedicatory. 

d cvanced your ſpeculations in the moſt abſtract and 
general knowledge of things, beyond the ordinary 
reach, or common methods, that your allowance and 
approbation of the deſign of this treatiſe, will at 
leaſt preſerve it from being condemned without 
reading; and will prevail to have thoſe parts a little 
weighed, which might otherwiſe, perhaps, be 

thought to deſerve no.confideration, for being ſome- 
what out of the common road. The imputation of 
novelty is a terrible charge amongſt thoſe who judge 
of men's heads, as they do of their perukes, by the 
_ - faſhion; and can allow none to be right, but the 
received doctrines. Truth ſcarce ever yet carried it 
by vote any where at its firſt appearance: new 
opinions are always ſuſpected, and uſually oppoſed, 
Without any other reaſon, but becauſe they are not 
| already common. But truth, like gold, is not the 
| leſs ſo for being newly brought out of the mine. It 
Is trial and examination mult give it price, and not 
any antique faſhion: and though it be not yet cur- 
rent by the public ſtamp; yet it may, for all that, 
be as old as nature, and is certainly not the leſs 
genuine. Your lordſhip can give great and con- 
'vincing inſtances of this, whenever you pleaſe to 
oblige the public with ſome of thoſe large and com- 
prehenſive diſcoveries you have made of truths hi- 
therto unknown, unleſs to ſome few, from whom 
your lordſhip has been pleaſed not wholly to con- 
deal them. This alone were a ſufficient reaſon, were 
there no other, why 1 ſhould dedicate this Eſſay · to 
pour lordſhip;; and its having ſome little cor- 
reſpondence with ſome parts of that nobler and vaſt 
_ yſtem of the ſciences your lordſhip has made ſo 
new, exact, and inſtructive a draught of, I think it 
glory enough, if your lordſhip permit me to boaſt, 
that here and there I have fallen into ſome thoughts 
„„ He ETS 1 „ : not. 


E 
2 


. 


not wholly different from yours. If your lordſhip 


think fit, that, by your encouragement, this ſhould. 
appear in the world, I hope it may be a reaſon, ſome 
time or other, to lead your lordſhip farther ; and. 
vou will allow me to fay, that you here give the 
world an earneſt of ſomething, that, if they can 
bear with this, will be truly worth their expectation. 
This, my lord, ſhows what a preſent I here make 
tqq your lordſhip; juſt ſuch as the poor man does to 
his rich and great neighbour, by whom the baſket 
of flowers or fruit is not ill taken, though he has 
more plenty of his own growth, and in much 
greater perfection. Worthleſs things receive a va- 
| Jue, when they are made the offerings of reſpect, 


eſteem, and gratitude: theſe you have given me ſo 


mighty and peculiar reaſons to have, in the higheſt 
degree, for your lordſhip, that if they can add a 


price to what they go along with, proportionable 


to their own greatneſs, I can with confidence brag, 


I here make your lordſhip the richeſt preſent you 


ever received. This I am ſure, I am under the 


greateſt obligations to ſeek all occaſions to acknow- 


ledge a long train of favours I have received from . 


your lordſhip; favours, though great and impor- 


tant in themſelves, yet made much more ſo by the 


forwardneſs, concern, and kindneſs, and other 
obliging circumſtances, that never failed to accom- 


Fug them. To all this, you are pleaſed to add 
h 


at which gives yet more weight and reliſh to all 
the reſt: you vouchſafe to continue me in ſome de- 
grees of your eſteem} and allow me a place in your 
good thoughts; I had almoſt faid friendſhip. This, 
my lord, your words and actions ſo conſtantly ſhow 
on all occafions, even to others when I am abſent, 


that it is not vanity in me to mention what every 


body knows: but it would be want of good man- 


az ners, 


a + 
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nats, not to acknowledge what ſo many are wit- 
neſſes of, and every day tell me, I am indebted to 
© © your: lordſhip for. I wiſh they could as eaſily affiſt 
my gratitude, as they convince me of the great and 
-growing engagements it has to your lordſhip. This 

J am ſure, I ſhould write of the underſtandi 
without having any, if I were not extremely ſenſible 

of them, and did not lay hold on this opportuni 


to teſtify to the world, how much I am Ars oa ts | 
be, and how much I am, 9 85 


F . 1555 1 5 . 

. Dur Lordſbis 
4% bumble, and 
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Moſt obedient ſerdant, 
} 
| Doſe Gr CV „ Al. 
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"HERE put into thy hands, what has been the d. 


verſion of ſome of my idle and heavy hours: if it 
5 the good luck to prove ſo of any of thine, and 
thou haſt but half ſo 1 pl ure in reading, as 1 
had in writing it, thou wilt as little think thy money, 
as I do my pains, ill beſtowed. Miſtake not this, for 
a commendation of my work ; nor conclude, becauſe 
I was pleaſed with the doing of it, that therefore Iam 
fondly taken with it now it is done. He that hawks at 
larks and ſparrows, has no leſs ſport, though a much 
leſs conſiderable quarry, than he that flies at nobler 
game : and he is little acquainted with the ſubje& of 
this treatiſe, the UNDERSTANDING, who does not 
know, that as it is the moſt elevated faculty of the ſoul, 
ſo it is employed with a greater and more conſtant de- 
® light than any of the other. Its ſearches after truth, 
are a ſort of hawking and hunting, wherein the very 
purſuit makes a great part of the pleaſure. Every ſtep 
the mind takes in its progreſs towards knowledge, 
makes ſome diſcovery, which 1 is not * new, but the 
| beſt too, for the gime at leaſt. 
For the underſtanding, like the eye, judging of ob- 
| jets only by its own figh % annot but be pleaſed with | 
what it diſcovers, having leſs regret for what has eſcaped 
E becauſe it is 3 he who has raiſed 


* 


- * 8 > 
* 
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The Epiſtle to the Reader. 


himſelf above the alms-baſket, and not content to live 
thoughts on work, to find and follow truth, will (what- 
ever he lights on) not mid the hunter's ſatisfaction ; 
every moment of his purſuit will reward his pains with 
- ſome delight, and he will have reaſon to think his time 
not ilſpent, even When he cannot much boaſt of any 
great acquiſition. 1 | 5 hy 
This, Reader, is the entertainment of thoſe who let 
looſe their own thoughts, and follow them in writing; 
which thou oughteſt not to envy them, ſince they afford 
ther an opportunity of the like diverſion, if thou wilt 
make uſe of thy own thoughts in reading. It is to 
them, if they are thy own, that I refer myſelf: but if 
they are taken upon truſt from others, it is no great 
matter what they are, they not following truth, but 
ſame.meaner conſideration : and it is not worth while 
to be concerned, what he ſays or thinks, who ſays or 
thinks only as he is directed by anothèr. If thou judg- 
* - elt for thyſelf, I know thou wilt judge candidly ; and 
then I thall not be harmed or offended, whatever be thy 
_ cenſure.. For though it be certain, that there is nothing 
in this treatiſe, of the truth whereof I am not fully 
perſuaded ; yet I conſider myſelf as liable to miſtakes, 
as I can think thee, and know that this book muſt ſtand 
or fall with thee, not by any opinion I have of it, but 
thy own. If thou findeſt little in it new or inſtructive. 
to thee, thou art not to blame me for it. It was not 
meant for thoſe that had already maſtered this ſubject, 
and made a thorough acquaintance with their own un- 
dexſtandings; but for my own information, and the. 
fakis faction of a few friends, who acknowledged them-. 
ſelves not to have ſufficiently conſidered it. Were it 
fit to trouble thee with the hiſtory of this Eſſay, I 
+ Mould tell thee, that five or ſix friends meeting at my 
© Chamber, and diſcourſing on a ſubject very remote 
from this, found themſelves quickly at a ſtand, by the 
difficulties that roſe on every fide. After we had a 
while puzzled ourſelves, without coming any nearer a 
rxſolution of thofe. doubts which perplexed us, it came 
into my thoughts, chat we took a wrong courſe ;_ and 
6 > : 3 £44 wh 8 „ . * Mien 1 that. . 
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chat before we ſet ourſelves upon inquiries of that na- 
ture, it was neceſſary to examine our own abilities, and 
ſee what objects our underſtandings were, or were not, 
fitted to deal with. This I propoſed to the company, 
Vuho all readily aſſented; and thereupon it was agreed, 
that this ſhould be our firſt inquiry. Some haſty and 
undigeſted thoughts on a ſubject I had never before 
confidered, which I ſet down againſt our next meeting, 
_ gave. the firſt entrance into this diſcourſe ; which hav- 
ing been thus begun by chance, was continued by in- 
treaty. ; written by incoherent parcels ; and after long 
intervals of neglect, reſumed again, as my humour or 
occaſions permitted; and at laſt, in a retirement, 
where an. attendance on my health gave me leiſure, it 
was brought into that order thou now ſeeſt it. 
„„ Scene way of writing may have occaſi- 
| =oned, beſides others, two contrary faults, viz. that too 
little and too much may be ſaid in it. If thou findeſt 
any thing wanting, I ſhall be glad, that what I have. 
writ gives thee any deſire, that I ſhould have gone 
_ farther: if it ſeems too much to thee, thou muſt 
blame the ſubject; for when I put; pen to paper, 1 
thought all I ſhould have to fay on this matter, would 
have been contained in one ſheet of paper ; but the far- 
ther I went, the larger proſpect I had; new diſcoveries 
led me ſtill on, and fo it grew inſenſibly to the bulk it 
now appears in. I will not deny, but poſſibly it 77 
be reduced to a narrower compaſs than it is; and that 
ſome parts of it might be contracted; the way it has 
been writ in, by catches, and many long intervals of 
interruption, being apt to cauſe ſome repetitions. But to 
confeſs the truth, I am now too lazy, or too buſy to 
me 8 | 
I am not ignorant how little I herein conſult my wn 
reputation, when I knowingly let it go with a fault, ſo 
apt to diſguſt the moſt judicious, who are always the 
niceſt readers. But they. who know ſloth is apt. to 
content itſelf with any excuſe, will pardon me, if mine 
has prevailed on me, where, I think, I have a very 
good one. I will not therefore allege in my defence, 
| that the ſame notion, having diff erent reſpects ... may 
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be convenient or neceſſary to prove or illuſtrate ſeveral 
Parts of the fame diſcourſe; and that fo it has hap- 


pened in many parts of this: but waying that, I ſhall 


- frankly avow, that I have ſometimes dwelt long upon 
the fame argument, and expreſſed it different ways, 
with a quite different deſign. I pretend not to publiſh 
this Eſſay for the information of men of large thoughts, 
and quick apprehenſions; to ſuch maſters of know- 
edge, I profeſs myſelf a ſcholar, and therefore warn 
them before-hand not to expect any thing here, but 
What, being ſpun out of my own coarſe thoughts, is 
fitted to men of my own ſize; to whom, perhaps, it 
Will not be unacceptable, that I have taken ſome pains 
to make plain and familiar to their thoughts fome 
truths, which eſtabliſhed prejudice, or the abſtracted- 
"nels of the ideas themſelves, might render difficult. 
Some objects had need be turned on every fide: and 
When the notion is new, as I confeſs ſome of theſe are 
"to me, or out of the ordinary road, as I ſuſpe& they ' 
Will appear to others; it is not one ſimple view of it, 
that will gain it admittance into every underſtanding, 
or fix it there with a clear and laſting impreſſion. There 
_are few, I believe, who have not obſerved in themſelves 
or others, that what in one way of propoſing was very 
'obſcure, another way of expreſſing it has made very 
clear and intelligible: though afterward the mind 


55 found little difference in the phraſes, and wondered | 
hy one failed to be underſtood more than the other. 


But every thing does not hit alike upon every man's 
imagination. We have our underſtandings no leſs dif- 
ferent than our palates ; and he that thinks the ſame 
truth ſhall be equally reliſhed by every one in the ſame 
dreſs, may as well hope to feaſt every one with the ſame - 
Tort of cookery : the meat may be the ſame, and the 
. nouriſhment good, yet every one not be able to receive 
it with that ſeaſoning: and it muſt be dreſſed another 
way, if vou will have it go down with ſome; even of 
_ Nrang conſtitutions. The truth is, thoſe who adviſed 
me to publiſh it, adviſed me, for this reaſon, to pub- | 
Am it as it is: and ſince I have been brought to let it 
S abroad, *E deſire it ſhould be underſtood by whoever 
„ 1 i „ ie Lp 
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fection to be in print, that if I were not flattered this 


Eſſay might be of ſome uſe to others, as I think it has 
been to me, I ſhould have confined it to the view of 

; _ friends, who gave the firſt occaſion to it. My 
_ appearing therefore in print, being on purpoſe to be as 


uſeful as 1 way I think it neceſſary to make what 1 have 


to ſay, as caly and intelligible to all ſorts of readers, 


as I can. And I had much rather the ſpeculative and 


quick-fighted ſhould complain of my being in' ſome 


. 
if 


arts tedious, than that any one, not accuſtomed "to 


abſtract ſpeculations, or Prepoſſefſed with different 
"notions, ſhould ALE "0 not comprehend my 


meaning. 

It will poſſibly be cenfiiredi as a rent piece of vanity 
or inſolence in me, to pretend to inſtruct this our know - 
ing age; it amounting to little leſs, when T own, that 1 
n this Eſſay with hopes it may be uſeful to others. 


ut if it may be permitted to ſpeak freely of thoſe, WO 


with a feigned modeſty condemn as uſeleſs, What they 
themſelves write, methinks it ſavours much more of 


vanity or inſolence, to publiſh a book for any other 
end; and he fails very much of that reſpe& he owes 


the public, who prints, and conſequently expects men 


ſhould read that, wherein he intends not they ſhould 


meet with any thing of uſe to themſel ves or others: 
and ſhould nothing elſe be found allowable in this 
treatiſe, yet my deſign will not ceaſe to be ſo ; and 
the goodneſs of my intention ought to be ſome excuſe 
for the worthleſſneſs of my prefent. It is that chiefly 
which ſecures me from the fear of cenſure, which I ex- 
pect not to eſcape more than better writers. Men's 

rinciples, notions, and reliſhes are ſo different, that 


tit is hard to find a book which pleaſes or diſpleaſes all 
men. I acknowledge the age we live in is not the 


leaſt knowing, and therefore not the moſt eaſy to be 
ſatisfied. If I have not the good luck to pleaſe, yet 


nadody ought to be offended with me. I plainly tell 


all my readers, except half a dozen, this treatiſe was 


= 


. at firſt intended for them; and therefore they Boer | 


not be at the trouble: to be of that number. But Ky | 
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If any one thinks fit to be angry, and rail at it, he may 
dio it ſecurely: for I ſhall: find fome better way of 
ſpending my time, than in ſuch kind of converſation. 
I ſhall always have the ſatisfaction to have aimed ſin- 
cerely at truth and uſefulneſs, though in one of the 
-meaneſt ways. The commonwealth of learning is not 
unt this time without maſter-builders, whoſe mighty 
deſigns, in advancing the ſciences, will leave laſting 
monuments to the admiration of poſterity: but every 
one muſt not hope to be a Boyle, or a Sydenham : and 
in an age that produces ſuch maſters, as the great 
Huygenius, and the incomparable Mr. Newton, with 
Fame others of that ſtrain; it is ambition enough to be 
employed as an under-labourer in P the ground 
.a little, and removing ſome of the rubbiſh that lies in 
tze way to knowledge; which certainly had been very 
much more advanced in the world, if the endeavours 
af ingenious and induſtrious men had not been much 
_ ,cumbered with the learned but frivolous uſe of uncouth, 
affected, or unintelligible terms, introduced into the 
. _ ſciences; and there made an art of, to that degree, 
that philoſophy, which is nothing but the true know- 
ledge of things, was thought unfit, or uncapable to 
be brought into well-bred company, and polite con- 
_ -  verſation. - Vague and inſignificant forms of ſpeech, 
. ._ . and abuſe. of language, have ſo long paſſed for myſ- 
.  , teries of ſcience; and hard and miſapplied words, 
with little or no meaning, have, by. preſcription, ſuch 
a right. to be miſtaken for deep learning, and height 
. of ſpeculation, that it will not be eaſy to perſuade, 
Either thoſe who ſpeak, or thoſe who hear them, that 
they are but the covers of ignorance, and hindrance 
pf true knowledge. To break in upon the ſanctuary 
of vanity and ignorance, will be, I ſuppoſe, ſome ſer- 
Vice to human underſtanding : though ſo few are apt 
to think they deceive or are deceived in the uſe of 
Vords ; or that the language of the ſect they are of, 
bas any faults in it, which ought to be examined or 
__ _, Corrected; that I hope I ſhall be pardoned, if I have 
din the third book dwelt long on this ſubject, and 
gndeavoured to make it fo plain, that neither the inve- 


terateneſa 
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terateneſs of the miſchief, nor the prevalence of the 
faſhion, ſhalt be any excuſe for thoſe, who will not 
take care about the meaning of their own words, and 
will not ſuffer the ene, of ein expreſſions to be 
inquired intoQ. 
2 been told, that a ſhort epirbme of this trea- 
tiſe, which was printed 1688, was by ſome condemned 
without reading, becauſe innate ideas were denied in it; 
they too haſtily 5 that if innate ideas were 
not ſuppoſed, there would be little left, either of the 
notion or proof of ſpirits. If any one take the like 
boffence at the entrance of this treatiſe, I ſhall' deſire 
him to read it through; and then I hope he will be 
convinced, that the taking away falſe foundations, is 
not to the prejudice, but advantage of truth; which 
is never injured or endangered ſo much, as when mixed 
with, or built on W In the ſecond edition, 1 
added as followeth: 9 
The bookſeller will not Sunnis me, if 1 fay nothing 
; of. this ſecond edition, which he has promiſed, by the 
correctneſs of it, ſhall make amends for the many 
faults committed in the former. He defires too, that 
it ſhould be known, that it has one whole new chapter 
concerning identity, and many additions and amend. 
ments in other places. Theſe I muſt inform my reader 
are not all new matter, but moſt. of them either far- 
ther confirmations of what I had ſaid, or explications, 
to prevent others being miſtaken in the ſenfe of what 
vas formerly printed, and not any variation in me from 
it; I muſt only except the alterations 1 have made in 
Book H. Chap. ©. 

- What I had there writ concerning liberty and the 
ith I thought deſerved as accurate a view, as I was 
capable of: thoſe ſubjects having in all ages exerciſed 

the learned part of the world, with queſtions and 
difficulties, that have not a little perplexed morality 
and divinity ; thoſe parts of knowledge, that men are 
moſt concerned to be clear in. Upon a cloſer inſpec- 
tion into the working of men's minds, and a ſtricter 
examination of thoſe motives and views they are turned 
| 292 I have found reaſon ſomewhat to alter the thoughts 
I | 1 formerly 


Saks 
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I formerly had concerning that, which gives che laſt 
determination to the will in all voluntary actions. 


This I cannot forbear to acknowledge to the world 


with as much freedom and readineſs, as I at firſt pub- 
liſhed what then ſeemed to me to be right; thinking 
myſelf. more concerned to quit and renounce any 
opinion of my own, than oppoſe that of another, when 
truth appears againſt it. For it is truth alone I ſeek, 
and that will always be welcome to me, when or from 

_ whence ſoever it come. ; 
But what forwardneſs ſoever I have to reſign any 
opinion I have, or to recede from any thing I have.writ, 
upon the firſt evidence of any: errour in it; yet this 
muſt own, that I have not had the good luck to re- 


_ ceive any light from thoſe exceptions I have met with 


in print againſt any part of my book; nor have, from 
m thing that has been urged againſt it, found reaſon to 
alter my ſenſe, in any of the points have been queſ- 
tioned. Whether the ſubject I have in hand requires 
_ ' often; more thought and attention than curſory. readers, 
_ atleaſt ſuch as are prepoſſeſſed, are willing to allow: 
or, Whether any obſcurity in my expreſſions caſts a 
cloud over it, and theſe notions are made difficult to 
athers apprehenſions in my way of treating them: ſo 
it is, that my meaning, I find, is often miſtaken, and 
' L have not the good luck to be every where rightly 


underſtood. There are ſo many inſtances. of this, that 


E think it juſtice to my reader and myſelf, to con- 


dlude, that either my book is plainly enough written to 


de rightly. underſtood by thoſe Who peruſe it with that 
attention and indifferency, which every one, who will 
give himſelf the pains to read, ought to employ in 
reading or elſe, that I have writ mine ſo obſcurely, 
that it is in vain to go about to mend it. Which ever 
af theſe be the truth, it is myſelf only am affected 
thereby, and therefore I ſhall be far from troubling my 


reader with what I think might be ſaid, in anſwer to 
__ thoſe ſeveral objections I have met with, to paſſages 


FE here and there of my book: ſince 1 perſuade myſelf,” 
that he who thinks them of moment enough to be 
wo, GY whether they are true or falſe, will ns „ 
boy * 3 8 5 a 5 es 2 E, 
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fee, that what is-faid, is either not well founded; or ee 
not contrary to my i — 1 and: —_ er 
come both to be well underſtood. | 


If any, careful that none of their * rhoughts ſhould: *- 


.. be loſt, have publiſhed-their cenſures of my Eſſay, with 


this honour done to it, that they will not ſuffer it to 


be an Eſſay; I leave it to the public to value the obliga- 


tion they have to their critical pens, and ſhall not 


waſte my reader's time in ſo idle or ill-natured an 


employment of mine, as to leſſen the ſatisfaction any: 
one has in himſelf, or gives to others, iniſo haſty a 


a ee of what I have written. 


+ The bookſellers preparing for the fourth edition: of 


my Eſſay, gave me notice of it, that I might, if T had 


leiſure, make w_ additions or alterations I ſhould 
think fit. Whereupon I thought it convenient to ad- 
vertiſe the reader, that beſides ſeveral corrections I had 


made here and LG there was one alteration which 


it was neceſſary to mention, becauſe it ran through the 


whole book, and is of conſequence to be rightly un- 


derſtood. What I thereupon ſaid was this: 


* 


Clear and diſtinct ideas are terms, which, though * 


miliar and frequent in men's mouths, I have feaſon 
to think every one, who uſes, does not perfectly under- 
| ſtand. And poſſibly it is but here and there one, who 


himſelf the trouble to conſider them ſo far as to 
{oa what he himſelf or others preciſely mean by 
them: I have therefore in moſt places choſe to put de- 
terminate or determined, inſtead of clear and diſtinct, 
as more likely to direct men's thoughts to my meaning 


in this matter. By thoſe: denominations, I mean ſome 


object in the mind, and conſequently determined, i. e. 
ſuch as it is there ſeen and perceived to be. This, 1 


5 think, may fitly be called a determinate or determined 


idea, when ſuch as it is at any time objectively in the 
mind, and ſo determined there, it is annexed; and with- 


out variation determined to a name or articulate ſound; 
which is to be ſteadily the fign of that very ſame obs 
ject of the mind, or determinate idea. | 


To explain this a little more particularly. By de 


mn when applied to a ſfimple idea I mean that 


— 


"_ 
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' fimple appearance which the mind has in its view, or 2 
= —_— itſelf, when that idea is ſaid to be in it: | 
IS . when applied to a complex idea, I mean 
ſuch an one as conſiſts of a determinate number of cer- 
tain ſimple or leſs complex ideas, joined in ſuch a pro- 
portion and ſituation, as the mind has before its view, 
And ſees in itſelf, when that idea is preſent in it, or 
© ſhould be preſent in it, when a man gives a name to 
it: 1 ſay ſhould be; becauſe it is not every one, not 
perhaps any one, who is ſo careful of his language, 
a to uſe no word, till he views in his mind the 
preciſe determined idea, which he reſolves to make 
it the ſign of. The want of this is the cauſe of no 
mall obſcurity and confuſion in men's thoughts and 
I Rnow there are not words enough in any language, 
to anſwer all the variety of ideas that enter into men's 
diſcourſes and reaſonings. But this hinders not, but 
that hen any one uſes any term, he may have in his 
mind a determined idea, which he makes it the ſign | 
of, and to which he ſhould keep it ſteadily annexed,» . 
during that preſent diſcourſe. Where he des not, or 
cannot do this, he in vain pretends to clear or diftin& 
ideas: it is plain his are not ſo; and therefore there 
cCan be expected nothing but obſcurity and confuſion, 
where ſuch terms are made uſe of, which have not ſuch 
| à preciſe determination. OT WOT: 
3 Upon this ground I have thought determined ideas 


vo 


2 way of ſpeaking leſs liable to miſtakes, than clear 
and diſtinct : and where men have got ſuch determined - 
_ .ndeas of all that they reaſon, inquire, or argue about, 
they will find a great part of their doubts and diſputes 
at an end. The greateſt part of the queſtions and 
._ » controverſies that perplex mankind, depending on the 

- doubtful and uncertain uſe of words, or (which is the 
ſame) indetermined ideas, which they are made to ſtand. 

for; 1 have made choice of theſe terms to ſignify, 
I. Some immediate object of the mind, which it per- 
ceieives and has before it, diſtinct from the ſound it uſes 
Zs a ſign of it. 2. That this idea, thus determined, i. e. 
which the mind has in itſelf, and knows, and „ ; 
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1 without any change to that name, and 
that name determined to that preciſe idea. If men had 
ſuch determined ideas in their inquiries and diſcourſes, 
they would both diſcern how far their own inquiries and 
diſcourſes went, and avoid the greateſt part of the * 
putes and wranglings they have with others. 
Beſides this, the' bookſeller will think it neceſſary I 
: ſhould advertiſe the reader, that there is an addition of 
two chapters wholly new; the one of the aſſociation of 
ideas, the other of em. Theſe, with ſome other 
| larger additions never before printed, he has engaged 
to print by themſelves after the ſame manner, and fort 
the ſame purpoſe, as was done when this vile had the „ 
ſecond impreſſion. 0 
In the ſixth edition, there is very linale) 20 or al 
5 tered ; the greateſt part of what is new, is contained 
in the 21ſt chapter of the ſecond book, which any one, 
if he thinks it worth while, may, with a very little 
10 labour, e into the rg of the FAN! W 
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"BOOK IL. 3 
5 een 5 . Nortoxs. WY eee 
a 1 * 
The nne n rally imprinted, becauſe 
£ 's wo c T. aa Tho not known to children, 


5 idiots, &c. 
lp. 7 That men know them 
when they come to the uſe / 
ol reaſon, anſwered. þ- 
8. If reaſon diſcoyered them, 
that would not prove them 
innate. 


1. An inquiry into the under- 5 
»*:.,, ſtanding, Ls and uſeful. i 080 
1 1 Deſign. fo 1 
e Me od. . 1 L 
: Det Uſeful to SW «. 5 
dodbaur comprehenſion. 


| 5. Our e wo. pms proportioned to 


concerns, to diſ- 
de things uſeful to uus. 
6. Knowing extent of our 
capacities, will hinder us from 


uſeleſs curioſity, 8 f 
and idleneſs. i: 
7. Occaſion of this eſſay. 


. What idea ſtands for. 


"CHAP. I. 


No innate prineiples in the mind, 
and particularly no innate 1 5 
lative principles. 


5 e Et, 
The way ſhown 8 
by any e ſuffcient 

do prove it not innate. 
2. General afſent, the great are” 

_ gument. | 
3. Univerſal conſent . | 
thing innate. _ | 

What is, is; and, it is im- 
poſſible for the fame re 


911. It is falſe, that reaſon diſ- 


covers them. 

2. The coming to the uſe 
of reaſon, not the time 
we come to know theſe 
maxims. 


3 By this, they tro dot ie ; 


guiſhed from other ei 


to. che uſe of 


able truths. 
14. If 2 
reaſon were the time of 


their diſcovery, it wquld 
not prove them innate. 


. N The ſteps by which the 


mind attains ſeveral truths. 


17. Aﬀenting as ſoon as pro- 


poled and underſtood, 
proves them not innate. 


18. If ſuch an aſſent be a 


mark of innate, then that 


one and two are — 
to three; that ſweetneſs 
is not bitterneſs ; * and a- 


thouſand the like, muſt be 


do he, and not to bez not Mn 
4 K 3 * N * * len 
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ith 
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| WO: at. Yackiin or negation of body, ibid. 22. As TIC AI. ) 3+ And modes or relations, C5 3. 4. ; 
2. Space \ Modeof finite beings. e. 15, 1I.d44. Wich reſpect to names. 5 4. ' | 
| A relative idea. c. 26, 5 3. | '{ 1. All true in a metaphyſical ſenſe. c. 32. FF 2, 3, 20. 4 
Relative to the ſituation of bodies. c. 1 3.57. IV 2. Simple ideas true. { 16, | : 
f Means continuance of exiſtence. c. 14. § 3. Tau and F „ Aut modes. 5 17. 
1 Its idea not from motion. c. 14. 5 6. . 4. Subſtances, when not true. { 18. | 
Ce : : , . or RIGHT and | wo 5 | 
1. Simple. q 3. Duration, 4 But from reflection on the train of our ideas. { 2, Wins . . Other men's ideas. $ 21, [ 
Motions too quick or ſlow, not perceived, why. 5 7, 8. | . Ideas may be ſo either with reſpect to 4 Some real exiſtence.” < 22, 
Jime, mode of finite beings, c. 17. C 1. ö | | The eſſence of things. $ 24. | 
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Iv. Ipras, conſidered with regard to their Qualities. 


1. What meant by 


chem. b. 2. c. 29. 662. 4. See alſo the preface. 
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Ft 1. FENCE Xi the vitdetftanding; Wide! © 4 
ſets man above the reſt of ſenſible. An enquiry 


| Eng and gives him all the advantage BY derſtanding, wh 


and dominion, which he has over them ; it 1 ack 

is certainly a. ſubject, even for its noble- 54 

_ nefs, worth our labour to enquire into. The under- 
ſtanding, like the eye, whilſt it makes us ſee and per- 

ceive al "other things, takes no notice of itſelf ;, and it 


requires art and pains to ſet it at a diſtance, and make 


it its own object. But, whatever be the difficulties that 
lie in the way of this enquiry ; whatever it be, that 
keeps us fo much in the dark to ourſelves ; ſure I am, 

that all the light we can let in upon our own minds, all 


the acquaintance we can make with our own under- 


ſtandings, will nqt only be very pleaſant, but bring us 
great advantage, in directing our en in the ſearch | 
| of other things. 3 
F. 2. This, therefore, being my purpoſe, Def 5 
to enquire-into'the original, certainty, and 3 
extent of human knowledge ; together with the grounds | 
and degrees of belief, opinion, and aſſent; I ſhall nor 


* at preſent. meddle with the phyfi cal conſideration "1 
te mind; or trouble. myſelf to examine, wherein its 


eſſence conſiſts, or TO what motions of our ſpirits, 
9 5 re os R 3 | : : or 


Wc 


8 


1 
1 


4 
! { 
j 
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notions, or 
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or alterations of our bodies, we come to have any 


ſenſation by our organs, or any ideas in our under- 
ſtandings; and whether thoſe ideas do in their for- 
mation, any, or all of them, depend on matter or no: 


Theſe are ſpeculations, which, however curious and en- 
tertaining, I ſhall decline, as lying out of my way in 
the defign I am now upon. It ſhall ſuffice to my pre- 
ſent purpoſe, to conſider the diſcerning faculties of a 
man, as they are employed about the objects, which 


they have to do with: And I ſhall imagine I have not 
wholly miſemployed "myſelf in the thoughts I ſhall 
have on this occaſion, if, in this hiſtorical, plain me- 
thod, I can give any account of the ways, whereby our 

| underſtandings come to attain thoſe notions of things 


we have, and can ſet down any meaſures of the certainty 
of our knowledge, or the grounds of thoſe perſuaſions, 
which are to be found amongſt men, ſo various, dif- 
ferent, and wholly contradictory ; and yet aſſerted, ſome- 


where or other, with ſuch aſſurance and confidenes. that 


he that ſhall take a view of the opinions of mankind, 
obſerve their oppoſition, and at the ſame time conſider | 
the fondneſs and devotion wherewith they are embraced, 
the reſolution and eagerneſs wherewith they are main- 
tained, may perhaps have reaſon to ſuſpect, that either 


5 there is no ſuch thing as truth at all; or that mankind 


hath no ſufficient means to attain a certain Knowledge | 


of it. | 
| . therefore, worth while to 


' ſearch out the bounds between opinionand 


1 knowledge and examine by what meaſures, in things, 


ereof we have no certain knowledge, we ought to 


- regulate our aſſent, and moderate our perſuaſions. In. 


order whereunto, I ſhall purſue this following method. 
Firſt, I ſhall enquire into the original of thoſe ideas, 
Vee: elſe you pleafe to call them, which 
a man obſerves, and is conſeious to himſelf he has in 
his mind; and the ways, whereby the e 
comes to be furniſhed with them. 
Secondly, I ſhall endeavour to ſhew what knowledge 


| che underſtanding hath by thoſe ideas; $80 the cer- 
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Thirdly, I ſhall make ſome enquiry. into the nature 
ind grounds of faith, or opinion; whereby I mean that 
aſſent, which we give to any propoſition as true, of 
whoſe truth yet we have no certain knowledge: and 
here we ſhall have occaſion to examine the reaſons and 
rees of aſſent. _ ] 
F. 4. If, by this enquiry. into the nature Vicful. to 
" the underſtanding, I can diſcover the d the ex- 
powers thereof; how far they reach; to coflpreben- 
what things they are in any degree propor- fion, 
tionate; and where they fail us: I ſuppoſe it may be of 
uſe to prevail with the buſy mind of man, to be more 
cautious in meddling with things exceeding its compre- 
henſion; to ſtop when it is at the utmoſt extent of its 
tether; and to ſit down in a quiet ignorance of thoſe 
| things, which; upon examination, are found to be be- 
yond the reach of our capacities. We ſhould not then 
perhaps be ſo forward, out of an affectation of an uni- 
verſal knowledge, to raiſe queſtions, and perplex our- 
ſelves and others with diſputes about things, to which 
our underſtandings are not ſuited; and of which we 
cannot frame in our minds. any clear or diſtinct per- | 
ceptions, or whereof (as it has perhaps too often hap- | 
r= we have not any notions at all. If we can find 
out how far the underſtanding can extend its view, how 
far it has faculties to attain certainty, and in what caſes 
it can only judge and gueſs; we may learn to content 
 ourſelyes with what is attainable by us in this ſtate. 5 
F. 5. For, though the comprehenſion of our Our capacity 
underſtandings. comes'\ exceeding ſhort of Mind de to our 
the vaſt extent of things; yet we ſhall have tate and con- 
cauſe enough to magnify the bountiful aun 
thor of our being, for that proportion and dc of 
1 he has beſtowed on us, ſo far above all the 
reſt of the inhabitants of this our manſion. . Men have 
' reaſon to be well ſatisfied with what God hath thought 
fit for them, ſince he hath given them (as St. Peter 
fays) waila wpos Conv % tele, whatſoever is necellary 
for the conveniencies of life, and information of virtue; 
and has put within the reach of their diſcovery the 
N Pen 1 * this * NS? way ; on 


„ 5 
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leads to a better. Ho ſhort ſoever their knowledge 
may come of an univerſal or perfect comprehenſion of 
whatſoever is, it yet ſecures their great concernments, 


that they have light enough to lead them to the know - 
ledge of their maker, and the ſight of their own duties. 


Men may find matter ſufficient to buſy their heads, 1 


and employ their hands with variety, delight and ſatiſ- 
faction; if they will not boldly quarrel with their own 
| conſtitution, and throw away the bleſſings their hands 
5 filled with, becauſe they are not big enough to graſp 
ry thing. We ſhall not have much reaſon. to com- 
. of the narrowneſs of our minds, if we will but 
employ them about what may be of uſę to us; for of 
that they are very capable: and it will be an unpardon- 
able, as well as childiſh. peeviſhneſs, if we u ervalue 
the advantages of our knewledge, and neglect to im- 
prove it to the ends for which it was given us, becauſe 
there are ſome things that are ſet out of the reach of it. 
It will be no excuſe to an idle and untoward ſervant, 


who would not attend his buſineſs by candle-light, to _ 


| Plead that he had not broad ſun-ſhine. The candle, 
that 1 0 ſet up in us, ſhines bright enough for all our 


She diſcoveries we can make with this, 


purpoſes 
dught to "latisfy us: and we ſhall then uſe, our under 
' ſtandings right, when we entertain all objects in that 
way and proportion that they are ſuited: to our faculties, 
and upon thoſe grounds they are capable of being pro- 
poſed to us and not peremptorily, or intemperately 
require demonſtration, and demand certainty, where 
probability only is to be had, and: which is ſufficient to 
govern all our concernments. If we will diſbelieve every 
thing, becauſe we cannot certainly know all things; 
de ſhall do muchwhat as wiſely as he, who would not = 
uſe his legs, but fit till and periſh, becauſe 2 had no 
wings 10 fly. 45 6. 
When we heb our own. Around; 5 
— we ſhall the better know what to undertake 
87 a cure with. hopes of ſucceſs: and when we have 
4 AA well ſurveyed the powers of our own minds, 
and 
and made ſome eſtimate: what we may ex- 
* from nn,, R 1 
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Nill, and not ſet our thoughts on work at all, in deſpair 


of knowing any thing; or, on the other fide, queſtion 


every thing, and diſclaim all knowledge, becauſe ſome 
things are not to be underſtood. It is of great uſe to 


the ſailor, to know the length of his line, though he 
cannot with it fathom all the depths of the ocean.. It is 


well he knows, that it is long enough to reach the bot- 


tom, at ſuch places as are neceſſary to direct his voyage, 
and caution him againſt running upon ſhoals that may 
ruin him. Our buſineſs here is not to know all things, 


but thoſe which concern our conduct. If we can find 


out thoſe meaſpres, whereby a rational creature, put in 
that ſtate in which man is in this world, may, and 
ought to govern his opinions, and actions depending 


; thereon, we need not to be troubled that ſome other 


Fs — his was that which gave the firſt Occaſion of 
riſe to this eſſay concerning the underſtand- this eflay, 


things 1 our knowledge. : 
F. 7. MY 


ing. For I thought that the firſt ſtep to= 
wards ſatisfying ſeveral enquiries, the mind of man was 
very apt to run into, was to take a ſurvey of our own 
ur ndings, examine our own. powers, and ſee to 
What things they were adapted. Till that was done, I 
ſuſpected we began at the wrong end, and in vain 
* Yought for ſatisfaction in a quiet and ſure poſſeſſion of 
truths that moſt concerned us, whilſt we let looſe our 
thoughts into the vaſt ocean of being; as if all that 
boundleſs extent were the natural and undoubted poſ- 
ſeſſion of our underſtandings, wherein there was nothing 
exempt from its deciſions, or that eſcaped its compre- 
henſion. Thus men extending their enquiries beyond 
their capacities, and ſetting their thoughts wander into 


thoſe depths, where they can find no ſure footing ; it is 
no wonder, that they raiſe queſtions, and multiply diſ- 


putes, which, never coming to any clear reſolution, are 
proper only ta continue and-increaſe their doubts, and 
o confirm them at laſt in perfect ſcepticiſm. Whereas, 
were the capacities of our underſtandings well con- 
ſidered, the extent of gur knowledge once diſcovered, 
and the horizon found, which ſets the bounds between 
the enlightened and dark parts of things, between 
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what is, and what is not comprehenſible by us; men 
would perhaps with leſs ſcruple acquieſce in the avowed 
ignorance of the one, and employ their thoughts and 
diſcourſe with more advantage and ſatisfaction in the 
JJ nd ur LS 

bg. 8. Thus much I thought neceſſary to 
urs Wo; ſay concerning the es of this enquiry 

into human underſtanding. But, before! 
proceed on to what I have thought on this ſubject, 1 
muſt here in the entrance beg pardon of my reader for 
the frequent uſe of the word idea, which he will find 
in the following treatiſe. It being that term, which, 
I think, ſerves beſt to ſtand for whatſoever is the object 
of the underſtanding when a man thinks; I have uſed 


it to expreſs whatever is meant by phantaſm, notion, 


| ſpecies, or whatever it is which the mind can be em- 
ployed about in thinking; and I could not avoid fre- 
quently uſing it (17). e 
EEC Il preſume 
| | 6) This modeſt apology of our author could not procure him the free | 
uſe of the word idea: but great offence has been taken at it, and it has 
been cenſure as of dangerous conſequence : to which you may here ſee 
what he anſwers. © The world, faith the“ biſhop of Worcefler, hath 
© been ſtrangely amuſed with ideas of late; and we have been told, that 
.-* ſtrange things might be done by the help of idear ; and, yet theſe ideas, 
at laſt, come to be only common notions of things, which we muſt 
make uſe of in our reaſoning.. You (i. e. the author of the Eſay con- 
cerning Human Underflanding) ſay in that chapter, about the exiſtence 


uſual and familiar way, by common words and expreſſions. I would 


you had done fo quite through your book; for then you had never 
given that occaſion to the enemies of our faith, to take up your new 
way of ideas, as an effectual battery (as they imagined) againſt the 
myſteries of the Chriſtian. faith, But you might have enjoyed the - 
© ſatisfaction of your ideas long enough before 1 Bad taken notice of them, 


© of God, you thought it moſt proper to expreſs yourſelf,” in the moſt 
C 
. 
C 


+, © unleſs I had found them employed about doing miſchief.' - 


To which our author (+) replies, It is plain, that that which your 
lordſhip apprehends, in my book, may be of dangerous conſequence to 
the article which your. lordſhip has endeavoured to defend, is my intro- 
ducing zew zerms ; and that which your lordſhip inſtances in, is that of 
ideas. And the reaſon your lordſhip gives in every of theſe places, why 
your-Jordſhip has ſuch an apprehenſion of ideas, that they arr Oo of - 
dangerous conſequence to that article of faith, which your lordſhip has 


. 
** 
- 
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them in himſelf, and men's words and action 


ſiatisfy him that they are in others. 5 | 
Our firſt enquiry then ſhall be, how they come into 
the mind. ; ET 8 
j%%%ͤͤ; ) 8 als | . 


aper 1 8 


— * l — 9 9 1 — . 


endeavoured to defend, is becauſe they have been applied to ſuch pur- 
poſes. And I might (your lordſhip ſays) have enjoyed the ſatisfaction 
of my ideas long r before you had taken notice of them, unleſs 
1 lordſhip had found them employed in doing miſchief. Which, at 
, as I humbly conceive, amounts to thus much, and no more, vir. 
That your lordſhip fears ideas, i. e. the term ideas, may, ſome time or 
other, prove of very dangerous conſequence to what your lordſhip has 
endeavoured to defend, becauſe they have been made uſe of in arguing 
againſt it. For I am ſure your lordſhip does not mean, that La appre- 
hend the things, ſignified by ideas, may be of dangerous conſequence to 
the article of faith your lordſhip endeavours to defend, becauſe they have 
been made uſe of againſt it: For (beſides that your lordſhip mentions 
terms) that would be to expect that thoſe who oppoſe that article, ſhould 
oppoſe it without any thoughts; for the things ſignified by ideas, are 
nothing but the immediate objects of our minds in thinking: fo that 
unleſs any one can oppoſe the article your lordſhip defends, without 
thinking on ſomething, he muſt uſe the things ſignified by ideas; for he 
that thinks, muſt have ſome immediate object of his mind in thinking, 
. e. muſt have ideas. _ | „ 1 n 
But whether it be the name, or the thing; ideas in ſound, or ideas ip. 
fignification ; that your lordſhip apprehends may be of dangerous conſequence 
te that article of faith, which your lordſhip endeavours to defend; it Teems 
to me, I will not ſay a zew way of reaſoning (for that belongs to me), but 
were it not your lordfhip's, I ſhould think it a very extraordinary way of 
reaſoning, to write againſt a book, wherein your lordſhip acknowledges 
they are not uſed to bad purpoſes; nor 6e. to do miſchief ; only 
| becauſe you find that ideas are, by thoſe who oppoſe your lordſhip, 
employed to do miſchief; and ſo apprehend, they may be of dangerous conſe- 
quence t6 the article your lordſhip has engaged in the defence of. For 
whether ideas as terms, or ideas as the immediate objects of the mind figni- 
fied by thoſe terms, may be, in your loxdſhip's apprehenſion, of dangerous - 
. conſequence to that article; J do not fee how your Jordſhip's writing againſt 
| the notion of ideas, as ſtated in my book, will at all hinder your oppoſers, 
55 as before, | c | 
0 


from employing them in doin END 3 
1 N 5 it is, that your lordſhip apprehends 


However, be that as it will, 
ttheſe mew termt, theſe ideas, with which the world hath, of late, been fo 
rangely amuſed, (though at laſt they come to be only common notions of things, 
as your lordſhip owns) may be of dangerous conſequence to that article. 
My lord, if any, in anſwer to your lordſhip's ſermons, and in other 
pamphlets, wherein your lordſhip complains they have talked ſo much of 
ideas, have been troubleſome to your lordſhip with that term; it is not 
ſtrange that yaur lordſhip” ſhould be tired with that ſound ; but how 
o _— ; natural 


1 


JJV . ok 


natural foever it be to our weak conſtitutions, to be offended with any 


Pound, wherewith an importunate din hath been made about our ears; 


— 


* 
- 
* 


1 


yet, my lord, I know your lordſhip has a better opinion of the articles 
pps faith, than to think any of hem can be overturned, or fo much 
as ſhaken, with a breath, formed into any ſound, or term whatſoever. 
Names are but the arbitrary maghs of conceptions ; and fo they be 
ſufficiently appropriated to them in their uſe, I know no other difference 
any of them have in particular, but as they are of eaſy or difficult pro- 
nungiation, and of a more or leſs pleafant ſound ; and what particular 
antipathies there may be in men to ſome of them, upon that account, is 


not eaſy to be foreſeen. This I am ſure, no term whatſoever in itſelf 
bears, one more than another, any oppoſition to truth of any kind; they 


* 


s 


25 only propoſitions that do. or can oppoſe. the truth of any article or 
| * : and thus no term is privileged for being ſet in oppoſition to 
- There is no word to be found, which may not be brought into a pro- 
poſition, wherein the moſt ſacred. and moit evident tema may be op- 


2 * 


. Poſed : but that is not à fault in the term, but him that uſes it. And 


therefore I cannot eaſily perſuade myſelf (whatever your lordſhip hat! 
fai in the heat of your concern) that you have beſtowed ſo much pains | 


pPon my ſaying, in my chapter about the exiſtence of God, That 1 
ſcarce uſed the word ides in that whole chapter, your lordſhip wiſhes, 


an impropriety- of ſpeech. I own to your lordſhip, it is a great conde - 
f 05 1 — a ſhare 


min what your lorc ſhip has. writ againſt wy bavk, as Tome. expreſſions 
; At 


* 
* 


Y 


more peculiarly-appropriated to. a. certain ſort of thoſe objects, which! 


to ſay, the wollen of red, and the notion of a hoſe 1 the 


has been made uſe of to bad purpoſes ; for if that be a.reaſon.ta.condemn, 


fe 


wn, diſ- 
ofes, 


- 
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And therefore, if che unitarians in heir. Jate pamhiblere have talked very 
much of, and ftiran N the world æuith ideas; 1 cannot believe your . 
E will think ink that word one. jot the worſe * the more d 85 
ecauſe they uſe it; any more than; for their uſe o them, you will think 


reaſon or ſeripture terms ill or dangerous, And therefore what your lords = 


* 
8 
4 


| 0 
ſhip ſays, that I ** have enjoyed the ſatifactia of my 3 


| Before your ler bil had taken natice of them, unleſs Jon bad found them ems 
torts doing miſchief; will, I preſume, __ your lordſhip has con- 
| Hdered agai g 


dered again of this matter, prevail with your lordſhip, to let me exyoy 
till the Teri faction T take in my ideas, i. 6, as much ſatisfaction as I Can 
take in ſo ſmall a matter; as is the ufing-of a proper term, notwithſtand- 
F by ers in II os 
For, my lord, if I ſhould leave it Whol y out of my book, and ſub- 
ftituts the word zation every where in the teom of it; and every body elſe 
do. ſo too, (though your lordſhip does not, I ſuppoſe, ſuſpect, that I 
ve the vanity to think they would follow my example} my book would,” 
it ſeems, be the more to Your lordſhip's liking ;. but I do not ſee how 
_ this would ane jot abate the /cbief your lordſhip complains of. For 
the wnitgrians might as much employ notiane, as they do now ideas, to do 
2/chief ;, unleſs they are ſuch fools to think they can conjure with this 
| notable word idea; and that the force of what they fay, lies in the ſound, 
and not in the fignification of their terms. E 
Illis I am ſure of, that the truths of the Chriſtian religion can be no 
more battered by one word than another; nor can they be beaten down 
or endangered by any ſound whatſeever, And I am apt to flatter myſelf, 
that your. lordſhip is ſatisfied that there is no harm in the word ideas, be- 
cauſe you ſay, you ſhould nat have taken any notice of my ideas, if the 
enemies of our faith had nat taken up my new. way of ideas, as an effettual 
battery. ageinſt the myſteries of the Chriffian faith. In which place, by new 
bay of ideas, 7 I think, can be conftrued to be meant, but my 
expreiling myſelf by that of :dzas ; and not by other more common words, 
and of ancienter ſtanding in the Fugliſs e 5 foe BE 
As to the objection, of the author's way by ideas being @ neau avay, 
he thus anſwers: my new nvay by ideas, or my way by ideas, which often 
occurs in your lordthip's letter, is, I confeſs, a very large and doubtful 
expreſſion ; and may, in the full latitude, comprehend my whole efay ; 
| becauſe treating in it of the awnderflanding, which is nothing but 
the faculty of thinking, I could not well treat of that faculty of 
the mind, which conſiſts in thinking, without conſidering the im- 
* mediate. objects of the mind in thin ing, which I call ideas; and 
therefore in treating of the underflanging, | gueſs it will not be tought 
ſtrange, that the greateſt part of my — has been taken up, in conſider 
ing what theſe objects of the mind, in thinking, are; whence they come 
what uſe the mind makes of them, in its ſeveral ways of thinking; -a 
- what are the outward marks. whereby it ſignifies them to others, or re- 
cards them for its own uſe. And this, in ſhort, is my way þ os, 
that which your lordſhip calls ay geο wuay by ideas: which, my lord, it 
it be zewv, it is but a new hiſtory of an old thing. For I think it will 
| Not be doubted, that men always performed the aftions of thinking, rea- 
Fung: belicuing, and knowing, juſt after the ſame manner they do now: 
though whether the ſame account bas. heretofore. been given af the way 
how they performed. theſe actions, or wherein they conſiſted, I da not 
know. Were 1 as well read 28 your lordmip, I ſhould have been {af 
m that gentle pray A 
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Four lordſhip's words, as an acknowledgment of your inſtructions in 
the caſe, and as a warning to others, who will be ſo bold adventurers as 


w ſpin any thing barely out of their own thoughts, 1 ſhall ſet dowy at large: 


And they run thus: Whether you root this way of ideas from the rR 
Philgepber, mentioned. by you, is not at all material; but I intended no reflec- 
tion upon you in it (for that you mean, by my commending you as a ſcholar of 

fo great a maſter); I never meant to take from you the honour of your own in- 
eventions and I do believe you when you ſay, That you wrate from your own 
thouphts, and the ideas you had there. But many things may ſeem new to 
ene, who cornverſes only with his own thoughts, which really are not fo; as 
be may find, when he hoks into the thoughts of other men, which appear iu 


| their books. And therefore, although I have a juſt efteem for the invention of | 


fuch, who can ſpin volumes barely out of their own thoughts ; yet I am apt to 
think, they would oblige the world more, if, after they have thought ſo much 
themfetves, they examine what thoughts others have had Ve them, 
concerning the ſame things : that ſo thoſe may not be thought their own in- 


. wentions which are common to themſelves and others. If a man ſhould try all 


might take himſelf to be the inventor of them : but he that examines and com- 


the magnetical experiments himſelf, and publiſh them as his own thoughts, he 
pares with them what Gilbert, and others have done comin avill not 


2 he had loft 


—— printing in Europe, who without any communication with the Chine/c, 5 


ſpun it out of his own thoughts; though it were ever ſo true, that the 
Chinck had the uſe of printing, nay, of printing in the very fame way, 


of an original, may be ſeen at that place of my bock, where, if any 
od 1 itch * rain-glory- was likelieſt to have ſhewn itſelf, had 1 


been ſo over- run with it, as to need à cure. It is where I ſpeak of cer- 
JJ // ie forced: Che” Bos tain 1 ty, 
, 85 5 1 ? = g 4 : - : | 2 
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tainty, in theſe following words, taken notice of by your lordſhip, in 
J have ſhewn wherein it is that 3 real 
ſs, to 


another place: © I think | 
« certainty conſiſts, which whatever it was to others, was, I con 


me, heretofore, one of thoſe Yefiderata, which I found great want of.“ | 
ere, my lord, however zew this ſeemed to me, and the more ſo be- 


_ cauſe poſſibly I had in vain hunted for it in the books of others ; yet I 
ſpoke of it as zew, only. to myſelf : leaving others in the undiſturbed 


poſſeſſion of what either by invention, or reading, was © theirs before; 


without aſſuming to myſelf any other honour, but that of my own igno- 
rance, till that time, if others before had ſhewn wherein: certainty lay. 


And yet, my lord, if I had, upon this occaſion, been forward to aſſume 


to myſelf the honour of an original, I think I had beempretty ſafe in it; 
fince I ſhould have had your Jordſhip for my guarantee and windicator in 


that point, who are pleaſed to call it zew ; and, as ſuch, to write againſt 
it | 6A 


Aud truly, my lord, in this reſpect, my book has had very 'unluck) 
ſtars, ſince it hath had the misfortune to diſpleaſe your lordſhip, wi 


many things in it, for their novelty ; as neu way of reaſoning; zew.hy- ę 
_ pothefis about reaſon ; new ſort of certainty ;, new terms; new way of ideas; 


neu method of certainty.; &c. And yet in other places, your lordſhip 
ſeems to think it werthy in me of your lordſhip's reflection, for ſaying, 


but what others have ſaid before: as where I ſay, © In the different make 
- . © of men's tempers, and OP e of their thoughts, / ſome arguments 
ſome on another, for the confirmation of 


prevail more on one, an | 
_ © the ſame truth.“ Your lordſhip aſks, I bat is this different from what 
all men of underſianding have ſaid ? Again, I take it, your lordſhip meant 


not. theſe words for a commendation of my book, where you ſay, But i 


no more be meant by The ſimple ideas that come in by ſenſation, or re- 


flection, and their being the foundation of our knowledge, but that aur 
motions of things come in, either from gur ſenſes or the exerciſe of our minds 
416 there is nothing extraordinary in the diſcovery, ſo your lordſhip is far enough - 


a oppofing that, wherein you think all mankind are agrees. 
. But aubat Lat all this great noiſe ,- e and certainty, 
true and real eertainty ideas; if, after all, it comes only to this, that aur 
ideas only repreſent to us ſuch things, from whence we bring arguments to 
prove the truth of things ? . 25 


But, the world hath been ſtrangely r with ideas late; and we 
| e done by the help of ideas; and 


bawe been told, that ſtrange things might 
yet theſe ideas, at laſt, come to be only common notions of things, which ave 
mut make uſe of in our reaſoning. And to the like purpoſe in other places. 
Whether, the 


one. fide or the other, nor do I ſee a poſſibility to help it. If there be 
readers that like only zew thoughts; or, on the other fide, others that 
can bear nothing but what can be juſtified by received authorities in 


print; I muſt'defire them to make themſelves amends in that part which 


they like, for the diſpleaſure they receive in the other: but if any ſhould 
be ſo exaR, as to find fault with both, truly, I know not well what to 
ſay to them. The caſe is a plain caſe, the book is all over naught, and 


there is not a ſentence in it, that is not, either for its 8 or novelty, 


to be condemned, and ſo there is a ſhort end of it. From your lord- 


ſhip, indeed, in particular, I can hope for ſomething better; for your 


» 
* 
£ 


- | lordthip 


refore, at laſt, your lordſhip will reſolve, that it iszew og 
no; or more faulty by its being ew, muſt be left to your lordſhip. 
This I find by it, that my book cannot avoid being condemned on the 
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W r of ir fo good; that that, Le are, 


— prevail on your Iordſhip to preſerve it from the fire. 
But as to the way, yo lordſhip: thinks, I ſhould have taken to pre- 


vent the having it thou T2 invention, hen it <was common to me with 


ben, it — ſo tell out, in the ſubjeft of my Kt: Human 2 « 
men to in- 


that I could not lock into the thoughts 
form ap l. For my deſign being, wo welt e Fogdd, to copy nature 


and to give an account of the operations of the mind in thinking; 1 
could —— into no- body s — — but my own, to ſee how it 
wrought; nor have a proſpect into other men's minds, to view their 
thoughts > K — and obſerve what ſteps and motions they cook, and by what 
- gradation proceeded in their acquainting thhmſelves with truth, and 
— in 88 : what we find of their thoughts in books, i is 
+ "but the reſult of this, I not the progreſs and working of their minds, 
in coming to the opinions or concluſions they ſet down and — 
Al therefore, that I can ſay of my” book; 16, that it is a copy 
own mind, in its ſeyeral ways of o ration. And all that 1282 
the publiſhing of i it is, that I the intellectual facultics are made, 
and op te alike in moſt men ; nd tear fone, e 
Wo it, liked it ſo well, that 1 was confirmed in that opinion, 
AE Gerten, f fe ſhould pore that that it J. not be ſo, but that 
ſome men ſhoald have ways o ugh or arriving at cer- 
cainty, different from others, and ques A- that ny eaket to uſe 
and acquieſce in, I do not ſee of what uſe my book can be to ti Herd, I ca 
_ only make it my humble ſt, in my own name, and in the name 
thoſe that are of my fize, w o find their minds works reaſon, and lenow 
iin the ſame 3 mine does, that thoſe men of a more h 
© genins-would ſhew us the way of their nobler flights; and particularly 
mould diſcover to us their ſhorter or ſurer way to certainty, than by bat, 
and the obſerving their agreement or diſagreement, 
- - Your lordihip adds, Bat new, it ſeems, nothing is intelligible but wbt 
Suits with the new way of ideas. My lord, The new aday of ideas, and 
the old way of — intellygibly 7: wes always and ever will be the 
fame: and if I may take the liberty to declare wy ſenſe of it, herein it 
conſiſts: 1. That a man uſe no words, but ſuch as he makes the ſigns of 
© certain determined objects of his mind in thinking, which he can make 
known to another. 2. Next, That he ufe the ſame word ſteadily for the 
Ggn of the ſame immediate object of his mind in thinking, z. "Phat hs 
jour thofe words together in propoſitions, according to th one 
eules of that language he ſpeaks in. 4 That he unite thoſe ſentences in 
a coherent difcourſe. Thus, and thus only, I humbly conceive, any = 


-ma' re himſelf from the confines and ſuſpicion of j jargon, wh 
he to. call thoſe immediate objects of his mind, which his words 

| do, 05 hauld Sand for, ee wh | * 
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Cy . 12 is an eſtabliſned opinion amongſt The way | 
ſome men, that there are in the un- t, 
derſtanding certain innate principles; ſome any know- 
primary notions, eva} Hvac, Characters, ledge, ſuffici- 
as it were, ſtamped upon the mind of man, ent to proveĩt 
1 the ſoul receives in its very n e 
being; and brings into the world with it. It would 
be ſufficient to convince unprejudiced readers of the 
falſeneſs of this ſuppoſition, if I ſhould only ſhew (as 
I hope I ſhall in the following parts of, this diſeourſe) 
how men, barely by the uſe of their natural faculties, 
may attain to all the knowledge they have, without the 


help of any innate impreſſions; and may arrive at cer= 


tainty, without any ſuch original notions or principles. 
For I imagine any one will eafily grant, that it would 
be impertinent to ſuppoſe,” the ideas of colours innate 


in a creature, to whom God hath given ſight, and a 


power to. receive them by the eyes, from external ob- 


jects: and no leſs unreaſonable would it be to attribute 


ſeveral truths, to the impreſſions of nature, and innate 


characters, when we may obſerve in ourſelves faculties, 


it to attain as eaſy and certain knowledge of them, as 
if they were originally imprinted on the mind. 

But becauſe à man is not permitted without cenſuro 
16 follow his own thoughts in the ſearch of truth, when; 
they lead him ever ſo little out of the common road; 
E ſhall fet down the reaſons, that made me doubt of 
the truth of that opinion, as an excuſe for my miſtake, 
if 1 be in one; which I leave to be conſidered by thoſe, 
Who, with me, diſpoſe themſelves to embrace truth, 
wherever they find it. re | 

. 2. There is nothing more danse General af- 
taken for granted, than that there are cer-, dent the great 


Rn both ſpeculative and. pee. 9 


tical 
\ * 
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14 No Innate Principles in the Mind. Book 1. 
tical (for they ſpeak of both), univerſally agreed upon 
by all mankind: which therefore, they argue, muſt 
needs be conſtant impreſſions, which the ſouls of men 
receive in their firſt beings, and which they bring into 
the world with them, as neceſſarily and really as they 
do any of their inherent faculties. | 
5 . MW! argument, drawn from univer- 
Univerſal ©. fal conſent, has this misfortune in it, that 
0. ,- If it were true in matter of fact, that there 
ing innate, were certain truths, wherein all mankind. 
TT) reed, it would not prove them innate, if 
0 eine can be any 1 way ſhewn, how men may come 
to that univerſal agreement, in the things they do con- 
ſent in; RR I preſume may be done. 


hat is,” . 4+ But, which is worſe, this ent 


15 and, eit of univerſal conſent, which is made uſe of 


— 1s i. ige to prove innate principles, ſeems to me a 


for the ſame demonſtration that there are none ſuch; be- 
0 cauſe there are none to which all mankind 
be,” not uni- give. an univerſal aſſent. 'I ſhall begin with 
_ Yerlally the ſpeculative, and: inſtance in thoſe mag- 
Ef keys principles of demonſtration ; «© what- | 
| ſoever. is, is 15 and, it is impoſſible for the _ 
thing to be, and not to be; which, of all others, 1 
think have the moſt allowed title to innate. Theſe 
have ſo ſettled a reputation of maxims univerſally re- 
ceived, that it will, no doubt, be thought ſtrange, if any 
one ſhould ſeem to queſtion it. But yet I take liberty 
to ſay, that theſe propoſitions are ſo far from having an 
univerſal aſſent, that there are great part of mankind | 


to whom they are not ſo much as known. 


Not on the F. 5. For, firſt, it is Sent, ht all 
mind natu- children and idiots have not the leaſt appre- 
E henſion or thought of them: and the want 
kau not of that is enough to deſtroy that univerſal 


known to aſſent, which muſt needs be the neceſſary 
children, concomitant of all innate truths: it ſeeming 


iow & to me near a contradiction, to ſay, that there 


are truths imprinted on the ſoul, which it perceives or un- 
derſtands not: imprinting, if it ſignif/ any thing, being 


n 235 but the pa certain truths to 1 1 
Cce.èived. 
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ceived. - For to imprint any thing on the mind, without 
the mind's perceiving it, ſeems to me hardly intelligible. 


If therefore children and idiots have ſouls, have minds, 


with thoſe impreſſions upon them, they muſt unavoid- 

ably perceive them, and . neceſſarily know and aſſent to 
theſe truths ; which ſince they do not, it is evident that 
there are no ſuch ,impreſſions. For if they are not no- 
tions naturally imprinted, how can. they be innate? and 
if they are notions imprinted, how can they be. un- 
© known? To ſay a notion is imprinted on the mind, and 
yet at the ſame time to ſay, that the mind is ignorant of 


it, and never yet took notice of it, is to make this. im- 
preſſion nothing. No propoſition can be ſaid to be in 


the mind, which it never yet knew, which it was never 
yet conſcious of. For if any one may, then, by the 


ſame reaſon, all propoſitions that are true, and the mind 
is capable of ever aſſenting to, may be ſaid to be i in the 


mind, and to be imprinted: ſince, i if any one gan be 


ſaid to be in the mind, which it never yet knew, it muſt 


be only, becauſe it is capable of knowing it, and fo the 


mind is of all truths it ever ſhall: know. Nay, thus 


truths may be imprinted. on the mind, which it never 
did, nor ever ſhall know: for a man may live long, and 

die at laſt in ignorance of many truths, . which his mind 

| was capable of knowing, and that with certainty. So 
that if the capacity of knowing, be the natural impreſſion, 
contended for, all the truths a man ever. comes to know, 
will, by this account, be every one of them innate; and 
this great point will amount to no more, . but. only to a 
very improper way of ſpeaking ; which, whilſt it pre- 
tends to aſſert the contrary, ſays nothing different 12555 
thoſe, who deny innate principles. For nobody, 1 
think, ever denied that the mind was capable of know- 
ing. ſeveral truths. The capacity, they ſay, is. innate, 


the knowledge. acquired. But then to what end ſuch. 


conteſt for certain innate maxims ? If truths can be im- 


printed on the underſtanding without being perceived, 1 
can ſee no difference there can be, between any truths 
the mind is capable of knowing, in reſpect of their 


7 original: they muſt all be innate, or all adventitious: 
in vain ſhall a man go about to diſtinguiſh them. He, 
Gs | - _ therefore, 
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en ut ine tot the enderfhind- 


ing, cannot (if he intend thereby any diſtinct ſort of 
eruths} mean ſuch truths to be in the underſtanding, as 


it never perceived, and is yet wholly ignorant of. For 
if theſe words (to be_in the underſtanding) have any 


propriety, they fignify.to be underſtood : fo that, to be 
in the underſtanding, and not to be underſtood ; to be in 
the mind, and never to be perceived; is all one; as to 


_ ſoever is, is, and © it is impoſſible for the ſame thing 
to be, and not to be,“ are by nature imprinted, children 
cannot be ignorant of them ; infarits, and all that have 
ſduls, muſt neceffarily have them in their underſtand- 
 Ings, know the truth of them, and aſſent to it. 
"That Wen . 6. To avoid this, it is uſually an- 
wow them fwered, That all men know and affent to 


- when they them, when they come to the uſe of reaſon, 
come to the and this is enough to prove them innate. 


| uſe of reaſon) 1 anſwer, | ; 


——_— F. 7. Doubtful expreffions, that have 
ſtarce any ſignification, go for clear reaſons, to thoſe, 


Who being prepoſſeſſed, take not the pains to examine, 


even what they themfelves' fay. For to apply this an- 


ſWer with any tolerable ſenſe to our preſent purpoſe, it 
muſt Ggnify one of theſe two things; either, that, as 
won as men come to the uſe of reaſon, theſe ſuppoſed 
native inferiptions come to be known, and obferved by 


© > them: or elſe, that the uſe and exerciſe of men's 
 reaſor: affifts them in the difcovery of theſe principles, 


And certainly makes em known to them. 


dt. F. 8. If they mean, that by the uſe of 


reaſon, men. may difcover theſe principles ; 
and that this is ſufficient to prove them in- 
nate: their way of arguing will ſtand thus, 


dtWt.ainly diſcover to us, and make us firmly 
Aſſent to, thoſe are all naturally imprinted on the mind: 
fine that univerſal affenr, which: is made the mark of 


them, amounts to no more but this; that by the uſe of 


Z reaſon, We are. capable to come to a certain kno N ge 


| 
4 24.4 


ſay, any thing is, and is not, in the mind or under= 
ftanding. If therefore theſe two propoſitions, © what< 


m (viz.). that, whatever truths reafon can cer= 


of, 


0 


1 


0 


"Fl 


%, 
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of, and aſſent to them; and, by this means, there will 
be no difference perde the maxima of the mathema- 


ticians, and theorems they deduce from them: All muſt 


be equally allowed innate; they being all diſcoveries 
made by the uſe of reaſon, and truths that a rational 
creature may certainly come to know, if he apply his 


thoughts rightly that way. 


that are ſuppoſed innate, when reaſon (if we 


$. 9. But how can theſe men think the uſe © Itis falſethat 
of. reaſon neceſſary, to diſcover principles — 
may believe them) is nothing elſe but the faculty of de- 
ducing unknown truths from principles, or Propoſitions, 


that are already known? That certainly can never be 


thought innate, which we have need of reaſon to diſco- 


m—_— 


_ truths, 


ver; unleſs, as I have ſaid, we will have all the certain 


truths, that reaſon ever teaches us, to be innate. We 


may as well think the uſe of reaſon neceſſary to make our 


eyes diſcover viſible objects, as that there ſhould be need 


of reaſon, or the exerciſe thereof, to make the under- 
ſtanding ſee what is originally engraven on it, and can- 


- 1875 be in the underſtanding before it be perceived by 


So that to make reaſon diſcover thoſe truths thus 


| Bro a/$7 is to ſay, that the uſe of reaſon diſcovers to 
a man what he knew before: and if men have thoſe 
innate impreſſed truths originally, and before the uſe 


of reaſon, and yet are always ignorant of them, till they 
come to the uſe of reaſon; it is in effect to. ſay, that 
men know, and know them not, at the ſame time. | 
F. 10. It will here perhaps be ſaid, that mathemati- 
cal demonſtrations, and other truths that are not innate, 
are not aſſented to, as. ſoon as propoſed, wherein they 
are diſtinguiſhed from theſe maxims, and other innate 

mall have occaſion to ſpeak of aſſent, upon 
the firſt propoſing, more particularly by and by. I ſhall. 


here only, and that very readily, allow, that theſe | 


maxims and mathematical demonſtrations are in this 


different; that the one have need of reaſon, uſing of 


proofs, to make them out, and to gain our aſſent; but 


the other, as ſoon as underſtood, are, without any the 


leaſt reaſoning, embraced and afſented to. But I withal 


; Wo. to obſerve, that it lays Wor Ty weakneſs of 


«lard 38 1 a ä 78 3 Trap * 
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this ſubterfuge, which requires the uſe of reaſon for the 
_ diſcovery of theſc general truths : ſince it muſt be-con- 
feſſed, that in their diſcovery there is no uſe made of 
reaſoning at all. And I think thoſe, who give this an- 
ſwer, will not be forward to affirm, that the know 
ledge of this maxim, . That it is impoſſible for the ſame 
5. to be, and not to be, is a deduction of our rea- 
ſon. For this would be to deſtroy that bounty of nature 
they ſeem ſo fond of, whilſt they make the knowledge 
of thoſe principles to depend on the labour of our 
thoughts. For all reaſoning is ſearch, and caſting 
+ about, and requires pains and application. And how 
can it with any tolerable ſenſe be ſuppoſed, that what 
was imprinted by nature, as the foundation and guide of 
our reaſon, ſhould need the uſe of reaſon to diſcover it? 
F. 11. Thoſe who will take the pains to reflect with 
2 little attention on the operations of the underſtanding, 
will find, that this ready aſſent of the mind to ſome 
truths, depends not, .cither on native inſcription, or the 
uſe of reaſon ; but on a faculty of the mind quite diſ- 
tinct from both of them, as we ſhall ſee hereafter. 
Reaſon, therefore, having nothing to do in procuring 
our aſſent to theſe maxims, if by ſaying, that men 
know and aſſent to them, when they come to the uſe of 
reaſon, be meant, that the uſe of reaſon aſſiſts us in 
the knowledge of theſe maxims, it is utterly falſe; and 
were it true, would prove them not to be innate. 5 
i. knowing and aſſenting to 
to che uſe of them, when we come to the uſe of rea- 
reafon, not fon, be meant, that this is the time when 
the ime w® they come to be taken notice of by the 
to the uſe of reaſon, they come alſo to know 
and aſſent to theſe maxims ; this alſo is falſe and frivo- 
+  Jous. Firſt, It is falſe: Becauſe it is evident theſe 
maxims are not in the mind ſo early as the uſe of rea- 
ſon: and therefore the coming to the uſe of reaſon is 
_ falfly aſſigned, as the time of their diſcovery. How 
many inſtances of the uſe of reaſon may we obſcrve in 


de, 5 long time * * have * kno —_— 
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theſe maxims mind; and that, as ſoon as children come 
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of this maxim, © That it is impoſſible for the ſame 


thing to be, and not to be?“ And a great part of illite- 


— 


but r 
a man's life; but when, is uncertain : and ſo may all 


rate people, and ſavages, paſs many years, even of their 


rational age, without ever -thinking on this, and the 
like general propoſitions. I grant, men come not to the 


knowledge of theſe general and more abſtract truths, 
which are thought innate, till they come to the uſe of 
reaſon ; and I add, nor then neither. Which is fo, be- 


- cauſe, till after they come to the uſe of reaſon, thoſe 


general abſtract ideas are not framed in the mind, about 


which thoſe general maxims are, which are miſtaken for 


innate principles; but are indeed diſcoveries made, and 
verities introduced and brought into the mind by the 
ſame way, and diſcovered by the ſame ſteps, as ſeveral 


other propoſitions, which nobody was ever ſo extrava- 


gant as to ſuppoſe innate. This I hope to make plain 
in the ſequel of this diſcourſe. I allow therefore a ne- 


ceſſity, that men ſhould come to the uſe of reaſon before 
they get the knowledge of thoſe general truths; but 


deny, that men's coming to oy uſe or reaſon is the time 
of their diſcovery. 

F. 33. In the mean time it: is ente By this they 
that this ſaying, That men know and affent inguſh 25 
to theſe maxims, when they come to the 1555 other : 
uſe of reaſon, amounts in reality of fact to knowable 
no more but this, That they are never *raths.. : 
known, nor taken notice of, before the uſe of reaſon, - 


ay poſſibly be aſſented to, ſome time after, during 


other knowable truths, as well as theſe ; which there= _ 
ave no advantage nor diſtinction from others, by 
this note of being known when we come to the uſe of 
reaſon; nor are theredy proved to be innate, but quite 


the contrary. 


aſſented to, were, when men come to the the 


$. 14. But, Gcondly; were it true, that If coming to 


the preciſe time of their being known, and _ uſe — 
| e of 
uſe of reaſon, neither would that prove their liſeo: 


| them innate. This way of arguing is as very,itwould 


frivolous, as the ſuppoſition of itſelf is falſe. dot prove 
For by what kind of logic will it appear, them innate. 


mw” C2 ab 
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that any notion is originally by nature imprinted in the 


mind in its firſt conſtitution, becauſe it comes firſt to 

be obſerved and aſſented to, when a faculty of the mind, 
- which has quite a diſtinct province, begins to exert 
itſeilf? And therefore, the coming to the uſe of ſpeech, 

if it were ſuppoſed the time that theſe maxims are firſt 


aſſented to, (Which it may be with as much truth, as 


the time when men come to the uſe. of reaſon) would 
be as good a proof that they were innate, as to ſay, they 
are innate; becauſe men affent to them, when they come 
to the uſe of reaſon. I agree then with theſe men of 
innate principles, that there is no knowledge of theſe 


general and ſelf-evident maxims in the mind, till it 


comes to the exerciſe of reaſon : but 1 deny that the 


coming to the uſe of reaſon is the preciſe time when 


they are firſt taken notice of; and if that were the pre- 
ciſe time, I deny that it would prove them innate. All 
that can with any truth be meant by this propoſition, 


that men aſſent to them when they come to the uſe . 
of reaſon, is no more but this, that the making of 


general abſtract ideas, and the underſtanding of general 
names, being a concomitant of the rational faculty, and 
growing up with it, children commonly get not thoſe 
general ideas, nor learn the names that ſtand for them, 

till, having for a good while exerciſed their reaſon about 
familiar and more particular ideas, they are, by their 
ordinary diſcourſe and actions with others, acknow- 
ledged to be capable of rational converſation. If af- 


ſenting to theſe maxims, when men come to the uſe of 


Exeaſon, can be true in any other ſenſe, I deſire it may 


be ſhown; or at leaſt, how in this, or ny other ſenſe, 


it proves them innate. 


The ſteps by - F. 15. The ſenſes at firſt let i in Kh Se , 


which the | ideas, and furniſh the yet empty cabinet ; 
mind attains 


FE. and the mind by degrees growing familiar 
| A with ſome of them, they are lodged in the 


memory, and names got to them. Afterwards the mind, . 


/ "Proceeding farther, abſtracts them, and by degrees learns 
Ihe uſe of general names. In this manner the mind 
comes to o be Wee with ideas * languages 4h ma- 
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terials about, which to exerciſe its diſcurſive; faculty. : 


and the uſe of reaſon becomes daily more viſible, as 
theſe materials, that give it employment, increaſe. But 


though the having of general ideas, and the uſe of ge- 


neral words and reaſon, uſually grow together ; yet, I 
{ce not, how this any way proves them innate. The 
knowledge of ſome truths, I confeſs, is very early in 

7 but in a way that ſhows them not to be in- 
nate. For, if we will obſerve, we ſhall find it ſtill to 
be about ideas, not innate, but acquired: It being 


about thoſe firſt which are imprinted by external things, 


with which infants have earlieſt to do, which make the 


moſt frequent impreſſions on their ſenſes. In ideas 


thus got, the mind diſcovers that ſome agree, and others 


— 


differ, probably as ſoon as it has any uſe of memory; as 


ſoon as it is able to retain and perceive diſtinct ideas. 


But whether it be then, or no, this is certain, it does ſo 
long before it has the uſe of words, or comes to that, 


which we gommonly call “ the uſe of reaſon.“ For a 


child knows as certainly, before it can ſpeak, the dif- : 


ference between the ideas of ſweet and bitter, (i. e. that 
| ſweet is not bitter) as it knows afterwards (when it 


comes to ſpeak) that wormwood and Rr are | 
Unt the ſame thing. | 


F. 16. A child knows not t that three and 8 are- 


r ed to ſeven, till he comes to be able to count ſeven, 


and has got the name and idea of equality: and then, 


upon explaining thoſe words, he preſently aſſents to, or 
rather perceives the truth of that propoſition. . But 


age 


neither does he then readily. aſſent, - becauſe it is an in- 


nate truth, nor was his aſſent wanting till then, becauſe 


he wanted the uſe of reaſon; but the truth of it appears 


to him, as ſoon as he has ſettled in his mind the clear 
and diſtinct ideas, that theſe names ſtand for : and then 


he knows the truth of that propoſition, upon the ſame 

grounds, and by the ſame means, that he knew before, 
that a rod and a cherry are not the ſame thing; and 

upon the ſame grounds alſo, that he may come to know 


afterwards, „that it is impoſſible for the ſame thing 
whe, and not to be,” as ſhall be more fully ſhown here- 
| C3 after. 


| 


AN 


| 
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after. So that the later it is before any one comes to 
hae thoſe general ideas, about which thoſe maxims are; 
or to know the ſignification of thoſe general terms that 
ſtand for them; or to put together in his mind the ideas 
they ſtand for; the later alſo will it be before he comes 
to aſſent to thoſe maxims, whoſe terms, with the ideas 
they ſtand for, being no more innate than thoſe of a 
Cat or a weeſel, he muſt ſtay till time and obſervation 
"Have acquainted him with them; and then he will be 
n a capacity to know the truth of theſe maxims, upon 
the firſt occaſion that ſhall make him put together thoſe 
*3deas in his mind, and obſerve whether they agree or 
"diſagree, according as is expreſſed in thoſe propoſitions. 
And therefore it is, that a man knows that eighteen and 
nineteen are equal to thirty-ſeven, by the ſame ſelf- 
evidence, that he knows one and two fo be equal to 
three: yet a child knows this not ſo ſoon as the other; 


not for want of the uſe of reaſon; but becauſe the ideas 


the words eighteen, nineteen, and thirty-ſeven ſtand for, 
-are not ſo ſoon got, as thoſe which are ſignified by one, 
- two, and three a 5 15 N 15 W hg me... 
. 17. This evaſion therefore of general 
© ting > aſſent, when men come to the uſe of rea- 
poſed and ſon, failing as it does, and leaving no dif- 

| » ference between thoſe ſuppoſed innate, and 

, —_ them other truths, that are a erwards acquired 
FP and learnt, men have endeavoured to ſecure 
"an univerſal aſſent to thoſe they call maxims, by faying, 
they are generally aſſented to as ſoon as propoſed, and 
the terms they are propoſed in, underſtood : ſeeing all 
men, even children, as ſoon as they hear and under- 
tand the terms, aſſent to theſe propoſitions, they think 
it is ſufficient to prove them innate. For ſince men 
never fail, after they have once underſtood the words, 
to acknowledge them for undoubted truths, they would 
-- Infer, that certainly theſe propoſitions were firſt lodged 
in the underſtanding, which, without any teaching, the 
mind, at the very firſt propoſal, immediately cloſes 
© with, and aſſents to, and after that never doubts ry 
DTT RG Ft * „ 8 . . F. 18. | 
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F. 18. In anſwer to this, I demand © whe- If Ghana 
ther ready aſſent given to a propoſition ſentbeamark 
upon firſt hearing, and underſtanding the qt innate, 
terms, be a certain mark of an innate prin- _ — 4 
ciple?“ If it be not, ſuch a general aſſent is are equal to 
in vain urged as a proof of them: if it be three; that 

ſaid, that it is a mark of innate, they muſt. freerneſs i 

then allow all ſuch propoſitions to be in- meg,” and - 
nate, which are generally aſſented to as ſoon thouſand the 
as heard, whereby they will find themſelves like, muſt be 
Pra, ſtored with innate principles. 

or upon the ſame ground, viz. of affent at firſt hear- 


ing and underſtanding the terms, that men would have 


thoſe maxims paſs for innate, they muſt e admit ſe- 


veral propoſitions about numbers to be innate: and 
thus, that one and two are equal to three; that two 
and two are equal to four; and a multitude of other 
the like propoſitions in numbers, that every body aſſents 
to at firſt hearing and underſtanding the terms, muſt 


have a place amongſt theſe innate axioms. Nor is this 


the prerogative of numbers alone, and propoſitions 
made about ſeveral of them; but even natural philo- 
ſophy, and all the other ſciences, afford propoſiti 

which are ſure to meet with aſſent as ſoon as they are 


underſtood. That two bodies cannot be in the ſame 


Place, 1s a truth, that nobody any more ſticks at, than 
at theſe maxims, that it is impoſſible for the ſame 
thing to be, and not to be; that white 1s not black 3 


that a ſquare is not a circle; that yellowneſs is not 


ſweetneſs: theſe and a million of other ſuch propo- 
ſitions, as many at leaſt as we have diſtinct ideas of, 
every man in his wits, at firſt hearing, and knowing 


what the names ſtand for, muſt neceffarily affent to. 


If theſe men will be true to their own rule, and have 
aſſent at firſt hearing and underſtanding the terms, to 
be a mark of innate, they muſt allow, not only as many 
innate. propoſitions as men have diſtin& ideas; but as 
many as men can make propoſitions wherein different 
| ideas are denied one of another. Since every propoſi- 
1 tion, wherein one different idea is denied of another, 
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Will as certainly find aſſent at firſt hearing and under- 
ſtanding the terms, as this general one, it is impoſſi- 
ble for the ſame thing to be, and not to be;“ or that 
which is the foundation of it, and is the eaſier under- 
ſtood of the two, the ſame is not different: by - 
which account they will have legions of innate propo- 
fitions of this one ſort, without mentioning any other. 
But ſince no propoſition can be innate, unleſs the ideas, 
about which it is, be innate ; this will be, to ſuppoſe 
all our ideas of colours, ſounds, taſtes, figure, &c. in- 
te; than which there cannot be any thing more op- 
3 to reaſon and experience. Univerſal and ready 
aſſent upon hearing and underſtanding the. terms is (I 
grant) a mark of ſelf- evidence: but ſelf-evidence, de- 
nding not on innate impreſſions, but on ſomething 
elſe, (as we ſhall ſhow hereafter) belongs to ſeveral pro- 
poſitions, which nobody was yet ſo extravagant as to 

pretend to be innate. F 1 efnfin 
Such lefs oe. S. 19. Nor let it be ſaid, That thoſe more 
neral propo= particular ſelf-evident propoſitions, which 


— 


fitionsknown are aſſented to at firſt hearing, as, that 
before theſe one and two are equal to three; that green 
e is not red; &c.; are received as the conſe- 


3 quences of thoſe more univerſal propoſi- 
tions, which are looked on as innate principles; ſince 
any one, who will but take the pains to obſerve what 
paſſes in the underſtanding, will certainly find, that 
theſe, and the like leſs general propoſitions, are cer- 
tainly known, and firmly affented to, by thoſe who are 
utterly ignorant of thoſe more general maxims ; and 
Jo, being earlier in the mind than thoſe (as they are 
called) firſt principles, cannot owe to them' the affe nt 
wherewith they are received at firſt hearing. 
One and one F. 20. If it be faid, that ttf eſe pro- 
equal to two, poſitions, viz. two and two are equal to 
: els: * ral maxims, nor of any great uſe: I an 
wer, that makes nothing to the arg ment 
of univerſal aſſent, upon hearing and underſtanding. 
Fox, if that be the certain mark of jnnate, whatever 
% ny „ propo- 


' &c. not gene- four; red is not blue; &c.; are not gene- 
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propoſition can be found, that receives general aſſent as 


ſoon as heard and underſtood, that muſt be admitted 
for an innate propoſition, as well as this maxim, . that _ 


it is impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not to 


be; they being upon this ground equal. And as to | 


the difference of being more general, that makes this 
maxim more remote from being innate; thoſe general 
and abſtract ideas being more ſtrangers to our firſt ap- 
prehenſions, than thoſe of more particular ſe}f-eyident 
propoſitions ; and therefore it is longer before they are 


admitted and aſſented to by the growing underſtanding. 


And as to the uſefulneſs of theſe magnified maxims, 

that perhaps will not be found ſo great as is generally 
'_ conceived, when it comes in its due place to be more 
fully conſidered. ' Ra | | 


* 


$. 21. But we have not yet done with Theſe max- 


3 | . 5 fb hearing ims not bein 
aftenting to propoſitions at firſt hearing non fm. 
and underſtanding their terms; it is fit times till 
we firft take notice, that this, inſtead of . propoſed, 


being a mark that they are innate, is a Proves them 


proof of the contrary: ſince it ſuppoſes, "or . e . 
that ſeveral, who underſtand and know other things, 
are ignorant of theſe principles, till they are propoſed 


to them; and that one may be unacquainted with theſe 


truths, till he hears them from others. For if they 


were innate, what need they be propoſed in order to 


gaining aſſent ; when, by being in the underſtanding, 
by a natural and original impreſſion, (if there were an 


ſuch) they could not but be known before? Or doth the 


propofing them, print them clearer in the mind than 


nature did? If fo, then the conſequence will be, that 


a man knows them better, after he has been thus taught 
them, than he did before. Whence it will follow, that 
_ theſe principles may be made more evident to us by 


others teaching, than nature has made them by impreſ- 
ſion; which will ill agree with the opinion of innate 


\ 


# 


principles, and give but little authority to them; but, 


on the contrary, makes them unfit to be the founda- 
tions of all our other knowledge, as they are pretended 
to be. This cannot be denied, that men grow firſt 

EEE | acquainted 
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acquainted with many of theſe ſelf-evident truths, upon 
their being propoſed: but it is clear, that whoſoever 
: ou: ſo, finds in himſelf, that he then begins to know 
ropoſition, which he knew. not before; and which, 
ho thenceforth, he never - queſtions ; not becauſe it 
was innate, but becauſe the conſideration of the nature 
af the things contained in thoſe words, would not ſuffer 
him to think otherwiſe, how, or whenſoever he is 
brought to reflect on them. And if whatever is afſented 
to at firſt hearing and underſtanding the terms, muſt 
for an innate principle, every well-grounded ob- 
ſervation, drawn from particulars, into a general rule, 


muſt be innate. When yet it is certain, that not all, 


but only fagacious heads light at firſt on theſe obſerva. 


tions, and reduce them into general propoſitions, not 


_ Innate, hut collected from a preceding acquaintance, 
and reflection on particular inſtances. Theſe, when 
__  obferving men have made them, unobſerving men, 

when they are ee to them, cannot refuſe their 


affent to. 

. 22. Wit be ſaid, © the underſtanding 
hath an implicit knowledge of theſe prin- 
ciples, but not an explicit, before this firſt 
— hearing,” (as they muſt, who will ſay, that 

they are in the underſtandi beſore they 

ing are known”) it will be h to conceive 

' what is meant by a principle imprinted on 

the underſtanding implicitly ; unleſs .it be 

"2 this, that the mind is capable of under. 
a and aſſenting firmly to ſuch propoſitions. 

And thus all mathematical demonſtrations, as well as 


firſt principles, muſt be received as native impreſſions 


on the mind: which I fear they will ſcarce allow them 

to be, who find it harder to demonſtrate a propoſition, 
than aſſent to it when demonſtrated. And few mathe- 
maticians will be forward to believe, that all the dia- ; 
grams they have drawn, were but copies of thoſe. in- 
nate characters Wende amen us 9 0 0 air 
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9. 23. There is, fear, this farther weak - The 
neſs in the foregoing argument, which * 
would perſuade us, that thetefore thoſe ſenting on 
maxims are to be thought innate, which — 1 
men admit at firſt hearing, becauſe they aſ- 20s = 
_ "ſent to propoſitions, which they. are not _—_ 
taught, nor do receive from the force of any dient reach 
argument or demonſtration, but a bare ex- 
plication or underſtanding of the terms. Under which, 
there ſeems to me to lie this fallacy, that men are 
ſuppoſed not to be taught, nor to learn any thing de 
novo; when, in truth, they are taught, and do learn 
5 ſomething they were ignorant of before. For firſt it is 
evident, that they have learned the terms, and their ſig- 
nification; neither of which was born with them. But 
this is not all the acquired knowledge in the caſe: the 
ideas. themſelves, about which the propoſition. is, are 
not born with them, no more than their names, but got 
_ afterwards. So that in all propoſitions that are aſſented 
to at firſt hearing, the terms of the propoſition, their 
| ſtanding for ſuch ideas, and the ideas themſelves that 
they ſtand for, being neither of them innate ; I would 
fain know what there is remaining in ſuch propoſitions, 
that is innate. For I would glad adly have any one name 
that propoſition, whoſe terms or 8 54 were either of 
them innate. We by degrees get ideas and names, and 
learn their appropriated connexion one with another; 
and then to propoſitions, made in ſuch terms, whoſe 
ſignification we have learnt, and wherein the agreement 
or diſagreement we can perceive. in our ideas, when. put 
| bogrther, 1 is expreſſed, we at firſt hearing aſſent; though 
to other propoſitions, in themſelves as certain and evi- 
dent, but which are concerning ideas, not ſo ſoon or 
ſo eaſily got, we are at the ſame time no way capable 
of aſſenting. For though a child quickly aſſents to 
this propoſition, © that an apple is not fire, when, 
by familiar acquaintance, he has got the ideas of thoſe 
two different things diſtinctly imprinted on his mind, 
"Mo has learnt that the names-apple and fire ſtand for 
Sor Feb it * be ſome years after, 2 * 
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the ame child will aſſent to this propoſition, (“ that it 


rs impoſſible for the fame thing to be, and not to be:“ 
becauſe that, though, perhaps, the words are as eaſy to 


be learnt, yet the ſignification of them being more 


large, comprehenſive, and abſtract, than of the names 


' annexed” to thoſe ſenſible things the child hath to do 


with, it Is longer before he learns their preciſe mean- 
ing, and it requires more time plainly to form in his 


mind thoſe general ideas they ſtand for. Till that be 


done, you will in vain endeavour to make any child 
aſſent to a propoſition made up of ſuch general terms: 


but as ſoon as ever he bas got thoſe ideas, and learned 


their names, he forwardly cloſes with the one, as well 


as the other of the forementioned propoſitions, and with 
both for the fame reaſon; viz. becauſe he finds the 
ideas he has in his mind to agree or diſagree, accord- 
ing as the words ſtanding for them, are aftirmed or de- 
. med one of another in the propoſition. But if propo- 
fitions be brought to bim in words, which ſtand for 
ideas he has not yet in his mind; to fuch propoſitions, 
however evidently true or falſe in themſelves, he affords 
neither aſſent nor diſſent, but is ignorant. For words 
being but empty founds, any farther than they are ſigns 
of our ideas, we cannot but aſſent to them, as they cor- 
refpond to thoſe ideas we have, but no farther than 
that. But the ſhowing by what ſteps and ways know- 


jedge comes into our minds, and the grounds of ſeve- 


ral degrees of aſſent, being the buſineſs of the following 
 gifcourſe, it may ſuffice to have only touched on it; 
here, as one reaſon that made me doubt of thoſe innare 


, 6. 24. To conclude this argument of uni- 
Not aunts verſal conſent; 1 agree with theſe defenders 


| decau e not 


oniverſally of innate principles, that if they are in- 


aſſented to. nate, they muſt needs have univerſal aſſent. 
For that a truth ſhould be innate, and yet not aſſented 
to, is tp me as unintelligible, as for a man to know a 
truth, and be ignorant of it, at the ſame time. But 
then, by theſe men's own confeſſion, they cannot be 
innate; fince they are not aſſented to by thoſe who un- 


derſtand 


4 
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derſtand not the EO nor by a great part of thoſe 

| who do underſtand them, but have yet never heard nor 
thought of thoſe propoſitions ; which, I think, is. at 
leaſt one half of mankind. But were the number far 
leſs, it would be enough to deſtroy univerſal aſſent, and 
thereby ſhow theſe propoſitions not to be TL if 
children alone were ignorant of them. 

F. 25. But that I may not be accuſed to These . 
argue from the thoughts of infants, which ims not the - 
are unknown to us, and td conclude from fir known, 
what paſſes in their underſtandings before they expreſs 
it; I ſay next, that theſe two general propoſitions are 
not the truths that firſt poſſeſs the minds of children, 
nor ate antecedent to all acquired and adyentitious no- 
tions; which, if they were innate, they muſt needs be. 
Whether we can determine it or no, it matters not, 
there is certainly a time when children begin to think, 
and their words and actions do aſſure us that they do 
ſo. When therefore they are capable of thought, of > + 
knowledge, of aſſent, can it rationally be ſuppoſed, 
they can be ignorant of thoſe, notions that nature has 
imprinted, were there any ſuch? Can it be imagined, 

; with any appearance of reaſon, that they perceive the 
_ impreſſions from things without, and be at the Tame 
time ignorant of thoſe characters which nature itſelf 
has taken care to ſtamp within? Can they receive and 
| aſſent to adventitious notions, and be i ignorant of thoſe 
which are ſuppoſed woven into the very principles of 
their being, and imprinted there in indelible charac- 
ters, to be the foundation and guide of all their ac- 
quired knowledge, and future reaſonings? This would 
be, to make nature take pains to no purpoſe; or, at 
leaſt, to write very ill; fince its characters could not 
be read by thoſe eyes, which ſaw other things very 
well; and thoſe are very ill ſuppoſed the cleareſt parts 
of truth, and the foundations of all our knowledge, 

hich are not firſt known, and without which the un- 
doubted knowledge of ſeveral other things may be had. 
The child certainly knows, that the nurſe that feeds it, 
18 neither the cat it plays with, nor the blackmoor A is 
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native and original impreſſions, ſhould appear faireſt 
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afraid of; that the wormſeed or muſtard it refuſes, is 
not the apple or ſugar it cries for; this it is certainly 
and undoubtedly affured of : but will any one fay, it 
is by virtue of this principle,“ that it is impoſſible 
for the ſame thing to be, and not to be, that it ſo 


firmly aſſents to theſe, and other parts of its know- 


ledge? Or that the child has any notion or apprehen- 
ſion of that propoſition at an age, wherein yet, it is 
plain, it knows a great many other truths? He that will 


lay, children join theſe general abſtract ſpeculations 
with their ſucking bottles and their rattles, may, per- 


haps, with juſtice, be thought to have more paſſion and 


real for- his opinion, but leſs ſincerity and truth, than 
one of that age. | 


F 0 SE $. 26. Though therefore there be ſeveral 
innate. - general propoſitions, that meet with con- 
tant and ready aſſent, as ſoon as propoſed 


to men grown up, who have attained the uſe of more 


general and abſtract ideas, and names ſtanding for 


them; yet they not being to be found in thoſe of ten- 


der years, who nevertheleſs know other things, they 
cannot pretend to univerſal affent of intelligent per- 
ſons, and ſo by no means can be ſuppoſed innate: it 


being impoſſible, that any truth which is innate (if 


there were any ſuch) ſhould be unknown, at .leaft to 


any one who knows any thing elſe : ſince, if they are 
innate truths, they muſt be innate thoughts; there being 


nothing a truth in the mind, that it has never thought 


on. Whereby it is evident, if there be any innate 
truths in the mind, they muſt neceſſarily be the firſt of 


any thought on; the firſt that appear there. 
| Sg. 27. That the general maxims, we a 
diſcourſing of, are not known to children, 
_*1diots, and a great part of mankind, we 
have already ſufficiently proved ; whereby 
it is evident, they have not an univerſal - 
aſſent, nor are general / impreſſions. But 
T there is this farther argument in it againſt 
their being innate, that theſe characters, if they were 


and 


— 
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and cleareſt in thoſe perſons in whom yet we find no 
_ footſteps of them: and it is, in my opinion, a ſtrong 


preſumption, that they are not .innate ; fince they are 
leaſt known to thoſe, in whom, if they were innate, 
they muſt needs exert themſelves with moſt force and 
vigour. For children, idiots, ſavages, and illiterate 
people, being of all others the leaſt corrupted by cuſ- 
tom, or borrowed opinions; learning and education 


having not caſt their native thoughts into new moulds, 


nor, by ſuperinducing foreign and ſtudied doctrines, _ . 
_ , confounded thoſe fair characters nature had written 


there; one might reaſonably imagine, that in their 
minds theſe innate notions ſhould lie open fairly to 


every one's view, as it is certain the thoughts of chil-. 


. dren do. It might very well be expected, that theſe 


ee ſhould be perfectly known to naturals, which 


cing ſtamped immediately on the ſoul (as theſe men 
ſuppoſe) can have no dependance on-the conſtitutions 
_or organs of the body, the only confeſſed difference 


between them and others. One would think, accord- 
ing to theſe men's principles, that all theſe native 


beams of light (were there any ſuch): ſhould in thoſe, 
who have no reſerves, no arts of concealment, ſhine. 


out in their full luſtre, and leave us in no more doubt 
of their being there, than we are of their love of plea-, 
ſure, and abhorrence of pain. But alas, amongft chii- 


dren, idiots, ſavages, and the groſsly illiterate, what 
general maxims are to be found? what univerſal prin- 
ciples of knowledge ? Their notions are few and nar- 
row, borrowed only from thoſe objects they have had 
moſt to do with, and which have made upon their 


ſenſes the frequenteſt and ſtrongeſt impreſſions. A 
Thild knows his nurſe and his cradle, and by degrees 


the play- things of a little more advanced age: and 2 
young ſavage has, perhaps, his head filled with love 
and hunting, according to the fafhion of his tribe. But 


he that from a child untaught, or a wild inhabitant of 


the woods, will expect theſe abſtract maxims and re- 


puted principles of ſciences, will, I fear, find himſelf | 


miſtaken. Such kind of general propoſitions are ſel- 


Ot | dom 
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dom mentioned in the huts of Indians, much leſs are 


they to be found in the thoughts of children, or any 


impreſſions of them on the minds of naturals. They 


are the language and buſineſs of the ſchools and aca- 
demies &f learned nations, accuſtomed to that ſort of 


converſation or learning, where diſputes are frequent: 
theſe maxims being ſuited to artificial argumentation, 


and uſeful for conviction; but not much conducing to 


the diſcovery of truth, or advancement of knowledge. 


But of their ſmall uſe for the improvement of know- 


ledge, I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak more at large, 
0 | 1 


F. 28. 1 know. not haw abſurd this ma 


— Recapitula- ſeem to the maſters of demonſtration : and 


Probably it will hardly down with any. 


till I have been heard out in the ſequel of this diſcourſe, 


being very willing to ſubmit to better judgments. And 


ſince I impartially ſearch after truth, I ſhall not be 


© ſorry to be convinced that I have been too fond of my 
on notions; which I confeſs we are all. apt to be, 


: 


when application and ſtudy have warmed our heads 


I 7 


with them. 


Upon the whole matter, I cannot ſee any ground to 


: body at firſt hearing. I muſt therefore beg a little 
truce with prejudice, and. the forbearance of cenſure, 


think theſe two ſpeculative maxims innate, fince they 


are not univerſally aſſented to; and the aſſent they ſo 
generally find, is no other than what ſeveral propoſi- 


tions, not allowed to be innate, equally. partake in with 
them; and ſince the aſſent that is given them, is pro- 
duced another way, and comes not from natural in- 
ſcription, as I doubt not but to make appear in the fol- 
lowing diſcourſe. And if theſe firſt principles of 


knowledge and ſcience are found not to be innate, no 


other ſpeculative maxims can (I ſuppoſe) with better 
right pretend to be fo. Tb Ee 


© 
4 : 


- 
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F. 1. T* thoſe ſpeculative maxims, whereof No moral 
__ 4 wediſcourſed in the foregoing chap- principles ſo 
ter, have not an actual univerſal aſſent from lar, ee 
all mankind, as we there proved, it is much ee e | 
more - viſible concerning practical princi- foremention- 

| ples, that they come ſhort of an univer- ed ſpecula- 
ſal reception: and I think it will be hard e maxims. 
to inſtance any one moral rule, which can pretend to ſo 
ky and ready an aſſent as, © what is, is;“ or to 
e ſo manifeſt a truth as this, „that it is impoſſible 
for the ſame thing to be, and not to be. Whereby it 
is evident, that they are farther removed from a title to 
be innate ; and the doubt of their being native impreſ- 
fions on the mind, is ſtronger againſt thoſe moral prin- 


' . _ ctples than the other. Not that it brings their truth 


at all in queſtion: they are equally true, though not 
- equally evident. Thoſe ſpeculative maxims carry their 
own evidence with them: but moral principles require 
_ reaſoning and diſcourſe, and ſome exerciſe of the mind, 
to diſcover the certainty of their truth. They lie not 
open as natural characters engraven on the mind; 
which, if any ſuch were, they muſt needs be viſible by 
themſelves, and by their own light be certain and 
known to every body. But this is no derogation to 
their truth and certainty, no more than it is to the 
truth or certainty of the three angles of a triangle being 
equal to two right ones; becauſe it is not ſo evident, as 
the whole is bigger than a part; nor ſo apt to be 
aſſented to at firſt hearing. It may ſuffice, that theſe 
moral rules are capable of demonſtration; and there- 
fore it is our own fault, if we come not to a certain 
knowledge of them. But the ignorance wherein many 
men are of them, and the ſlowneſs of aſſent wherewith 
others receive them, are manifeſt proofs that they are 
Vor. I. D | Es 
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not innate, and ſuch as offer themſelves to their view 


without ſearching. 


Faith and 2. Whether there be any ſuch moral 
juſtice not Principles, wherein all men do agree, F 
owned as appeal to any, who have been but mode- 
＋ by rately converſant in the hiſtory of mankind, 

T and looked abroad beyond the fmoke of 


| their own chimnies. Where is that practical truth, 


that is univerſally received without doubt or queſtion, 
as it muſt be, if innate? Juſtice, and keeping of con- 


tracts, is that which moſt men ſeem to agrec in. This 
is a principle, which is thought to extend itſelf to- 


the dens of thieves, and the confederacies of the greateſt 


; villains; and they who have gone fartheſt towards the 


putting off of humanity itſelf, keep faith and rules of 


Juſtice one with another. I grant that out-laws them- 


ſelves do this one amongſt another; but it is without 
receiving theſe as the innate laws of nature; They 
practiſe them as rules of convenience within their own 


communities: but it is impoſſible to conceive, that he 


embraces juſtice as a practical principle, who acts fairly 


with his fellow highwayman, and at the ſame time 


plunders or kills the next honeft man he meets with. 


Juſtice and truth are the common ties of ſociety ; and 


therefore, even out-laws and robbers, who break with 


i all the world beſides, muſt keep faith and rules of equity 
' amongſt themſelves, or elſe they cannot hold together. 


4* 


But will any one ſay, that thoſe that live by fraud or 
rapine, have innate principles of truth and juſtice 


which they aue and aſſent to ? 


483. Perhaps it will be urged, that the 
Though men tacit aſſent of their minds agrees to what 


deny themin their practice contradicts. I anſwer, firſt, 


__ I have always thought the actions of men 


admit them the beſt interpreters of their thoughts. But 


An their ſinde it is certain, that moſt men's prac- 


8 an- tices, and ſome men's open profe ions, 
ſwere | 


have either queſtioned or denied theſe prin- 


ciples, it is impoſſible to eſtabliſh an univerſal con- 
ſent, (though we ſhould look for it only amongſt grown 
men , vient rc it Is eee to e them 


innate. | 
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innate. Secondly, it is very ſtrange and unreaſonable, 
to ſuppoſe innate practical principles, that terminate 
only in contemplation. Practical principles derived 
from nature are there for operation, and muſt produce 


conformity of action, not barely ſpeculative aſſent to 
their truth, or elſe they are in vain diſtinguiſhed from 


ſpeculative maxims.:, Nature, I confeſs, has put into 


man a deſire of happineſs, and an averſion to miſery : 
theſe indeed are innate practical principles, which (as 


practical principles ought) docontinue conſtantly roope- 
rate and influence all our actions without ceaſing: 'theſe 
may be obſerved in all perſons and all ages, ſteady and, 
univerſal; but theſe are inclinations of the appetite to 
= not impreſſions of truth on the underſtanding. . 
deny not, that there are natural tendencies imprinted 


on the minds of men; and that, from the very firſt 
inſtances of ſenſe and perception, there are ſome things 


that are grateful, and others unwelcome to them ; ſome 


things that they incline. to, and others that they fly : 

but this makes nothing for innate characters on the 
mind, which are to be the principles of knowledge, 
regulating our practice. Such natural impreſſions on 
the underſtanding are ſo far from being confirmed 


hereby, that this is an argument againſt them; fince, ' 
if there were certain characters imprinted by nature on 
the underſtanding, as the principles of knowledge, we 
could not but perceive them conſtantly operate in us, 


and influence our knowledge, as we do thoſe others on 
the will and appetite; which never ceaſe to be the con- 
ſtant ſprings and motives of all our actions, to which 
ve perpetually feel them ſtrongly impelling us. 
§. 4. Another reaſon that makes me doubt Moral rules 
of any innate practical principles, is, that need a proof, 
I think there, cannot any one moral rule #729 not in- 
be propoſed, whereof a man may not juſtiyx 
demand a reaſon: which would be perfectly ridicu- 
lous and abſurd, if they were innate, or ſo much as 
ſelf-evident; which every innate principle muſt needs 
be, and not need any proof to aff certain its truth, nor 


want any reaſon to gain it approbation. He would be 
rs void of common ſenſe, who aſked on the ons 
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ſide, or on the other ſide went to give, a reaſon, why 


it is impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not to 


be. It carries its own light and evidence with it, and 
needs no other proof: he that underſtands the terms, 
aſſents to it for its own ſake, or elſe nothing will ever 
be able to prevail with him to do it. But ſhould that 


moſt unſhaken rule of. morality, and foundation of all 


V 


ſocial virtue, © that one ſhould do as he would be done 
unto, be propoled to one who never heard it be- 
fore, but yet is of capacity to underſtand its meaning, 
might he not without any abſurdity afk a reaſon why ? 


and were not he that propoſed-it bound to make out 


the truth and reaſonableneſs of it to him? which plainly 
ſhows it not to be innate ; for if it were, it could nci- 
ther want nor. receive any proof; but muſt needs (at 
leaſt, as ſoon as heard and underſtood) be received and 
aſſented to, as an unqueſtionable truth, which a man 
can by no means doubt of. So that the truth of all 
theſe moral rules plainly depends upon ſome other an- 


| tecedent to them, and from which they muſt be de- 


duced ; which could not be, if either they were innate, 
or ſo e as ſelf-evident. 


wen ſhould kee a; their com- 
ke moon... pacis, f is certainly a great an 
pacts. rule in morality. But yet, if a chriſtian, 


undeniable 


who. has the view of happineſs and miſery in another 
life, be aſked why a man muſt kcep his word, he will 
give this as a reaſon; becauſe God, who has the power 


of eternal life and death, requires it of us. But if an 


Hobbiſt be aſked why, he will anſwer, becauſe the 
public requires it, and the Leviathan will puniſh you, 
if you do not. And if one of the old philoſophers had 


been aſked, he would have anſwered, becauſe it was 


diſhoneſt, by the dignity of a man, and oppoſite to 
virtue, the higheſt perfection of human nature, to do 
otherwiſe. 


Vive gene- . 6. Hence naturally flows the great va- 


rally appro- riety of opinions concerning moral rules, 


ved, nor be- which are to be found among men, accord- 


oY Gooſe innate ing to the different ſorts of happineſs they 


| profitable, - have a e of, or * to them- 


- 
4 


ſelves: : 


- 


hand of God. I grant the exiſtence of God is ſo many 


- 
* 


innate, and imprinted in our minds immediately by the 


ways manifeſt, and the obedience we owe him ſo con- 
gruous to the light of reaſon, that a great part of man- 


kind give teſtimony to the law of nature; but yet I 


all with whom the virtuous man has to do; it is no 
wonder, that every *one ſhould not only allow, but 
recommend and magnify thoſe rules to others, from, 

whoſe obfervance of them he is ſure to reap advantage. 


viction, cry up that for ſacred, which if once trampled . 


4 


think it muſt be allowed, that ſeveral moral rules may 


receive from mankind a very general approbation, 
without either knowing or admitting the true ground 
of morality ; which can only be the will and law of a 
God, who ſees men in the dark, has in his hand rewards 


and puniſhments, and power enough to call to account 


the proudeſt offender. For God | having, by an inſe- 
parable connexion, joined virtue and publick happi- 
neſs together, and made the practice thereof neceflary 


to the preſervation of ſociety, and viſibly beneficial to 


to himſelf. * He may, out of intereſt, as well as con- 


on and prophaned, he himſelf cannot be ſafe nor ſecure. 
This, though it takes nothing from the moral and eter- 


nal obligation which theſe rules evidently have; yet it 
ſhows that the outward acknowledgment men pay to 
them in their Fords, proves not that they are innate 
Principles; nay, it proves not ſo much, as that men 


aſſent to them inwardly in their own minds, as the in- 


violable rules of their own practice: ſince we find that 


ſelf-intereſt, and the conveniencies of this life, make 
many men own an outward: profeſſion and approbation 
of them, whoſe actions ſuffciently prove, that they very 
little conſider the law-giver that preſcribed theſe rules, 


nor the hell that he has ordained for the puniſhment of 


thoſe that tranſgreſs them. | 
$. 7. For, if we will not in civility allow Men's ations 


too much ſincerity to the profeſſions of moſt gon nee us, 
men, but think their actions to be the in- 
terpreters of their thoughts, we ſhall find, their internal | 


virtue is not 


that ey have no fuch internal veneration 8 


9 : 7 nn 
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ſelves : which could not be if practical principles were 
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for theſe rules, nor ſo full a perſuaſion of their certainty 


and obligation. The great principle of morality, “to 


do as one would be done to, is more commended than 
practiſed. But the breach of this rule cannot be a 
greater vice, than to teach others, that it is no moral 
rule, nor obligatory, would be thought madneſs, and 
contrary to that intereſt men ſacrifice to, when they 
break it themſelves. Perhaps conſcience will be urged 
as checking us for ſuch breaches, and ſo the internal 
obligation and eſtabliſhment of the rule be preſervec. 
Conſeienee 6 $- To which I anſwer, that I doubt 
no proof of - not but, without being written on their 
hearts, many men may, by the ſame way 
that they come to the knowledge of other 
things, come to aſſent to ſeveral moral rules, and be 


moral r 


convinced of their obligation. Others alſo may come 
to be of the ſame mind, from their education, com- 


pany, and cuſtoms of their country; which perſua- 
ſion, however got, will ſerve to ſet conſcience on work, 

which is nothing elſe, but our own opinion or judg- 
ment of the moral rectitude or pravity of our own, ac- 
tions. And if conſcience be a proof of innate princi- 


ples, contraries may be innate E ;;fince ſome 
men, with the ſame bent of con 


cience, ae what 
others avoid. — 


en 1 9. But I cannot ſee how any men ſhould 


enormities ever tranſgreſs thoſe moral rules, with con- 


praiſed ©  fidence and ſerenity, were they innate, and 
without re. 


worſe. ſtamped upon their minds. View but an 
: army at the ſacking of a town, and ſee what 


obſervation, or ſenſe of moral principles, or what touch. 


of .confrience for all the outrages they do. Robberies, 
murders, rapes, are the ſports of men ſet at liberty from 
puniſhment and cenſure, Have there not been whole 
nations, and thoſe of the moſt civilized people, amongſt. 


whom the expoſing their children, and leaving them 


in the fields to periſh by want or wild beaſts, has been 


the practice, as little condemned or ſcrupled as the be- 


getting them ? Do they not ſtill, in ſome countries, put. 
them into the ſame graves with their mothgrs, if they 


7 dic. in std: or "Ou * them, if a pretended 
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aſtrologer declares ther to have unhappy ſtars? And 

are there not places, where, at a certain age, they kill 
or expoſe their parents without any remorſe at all? In 

a part of Aſia, the ſick, when their caſe. comes to be 
thought deſperate, are carried out and laid on the earth, 
before they are dead; and left there, expoſed. to wind 

and weather, to periſh without aſſiſtance or pity (a). 

It is familiar among the Mingrelians, a people profeſ- 

ſing chriſtianity, to bury. their children alive without 
ſcruple (4). There are places where they eat their own 
children (c). The Caribbees were wont te geld their 
children, on purpoſe to fat and eat them (4d). And. 
Garcilafſo de la Vega tells us of a people in Peru, which 
were wont to fat and eat the children they got on their 
female captives, whom they kept as concubines for that 
purpoſe; and when they were paſt breeding, the mo- 
thers themſelves were killed too and eaten (e). The 
virtues, whereby the Tououpinambos believed they me- 
rited paradiſe, were revenge, and eating abundance of 

their enemies. They have not ſo much as a name for 

God (=), and have no religion, no worſhip. The 
ſaints, who are canonized amongſt the Turks, lead lives, 
| which one cannot with modeſty relate. A remarkable 
. paſſage to this purpoſe, out of the voyage of Baumgar- 
ten, which is a book not every day to be met with, I 
ſhall ſerdown at large in the language it is publiſhed in. 
1 ( ſe. prope Belbes in Rgypto) vidimus ſundlum unum 
Saracenicum inter arenarum cumulos, ita ut ex utero ma- 
tris prodiit, nudum ſedentem. Mos eft, ut didicimus, Ma- 
hometiſtis, ut eos, qui amentes & fine -ratione ſunt, pro 
= Janttis colant & venerenlur. 'Inſuper & eos, qui cum diu 
i tam egerint inquinatiſſimam, voluntariam demum pæni- 
 tentiam & paupertatem, ſanctitate venerandos deputant. 
Ejuſmodi verd genus hominum libertatem quandam effr a 
nem habent, domos quas volunt iutrandi, edendi, bibendi, 
& quod majus eſt, concumbendi ex quo concubitu ſi proles 
Jecuta* fuerit, ſandia ſimiliten habetur. His ergo homini- 
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bus dum vivunt, maguos exhibent honores ; mortuis verd 
vel templa vel monumenta extruunt ampliſſima, eaſque con- 
tingere ac ſepelire maxime fortune ducunt loco. Audi- 
vimus bec didla & dicenda per interpretem d Mucrelo 

noſtro. Inſuper ſanttum illum, quem eo loco vidimus, pub- 
licitus apprime commendari, eum eſſe hominem ſandtum, 
divinum ac tntegritate præcipuum; eo quod, nec fæmina- 
rum unquam eſſet, nec puerorum, ſed tantummoda aſella- 
rum concubitor atque mularum. Peregr. Baumgarten, 
I. 2. c. I. p. 73. More of the ſame kind, concerning 
theſe precious ſaints amongſt the Turks, may be ſeen 
in Pietro della Valle, in his letter of the 25th of Ja- 
nuary, 1616. Where then are thoſe innate principles 
of juſtice, piety, gratitude, equity, chaſtity? Or, have 
is that univerſal conſent, that aſſures us there are ſuch. 
Inbred rules? Murders in duels, when faſhion has made 
them honourable, are committed without - remorſe of 
cConſcience: nay, in many places, innocence in this caſe 
is the greateſt ignominy. And if we look abroad, to 
take a view of men, as they are, we ſhall find, that they 
have remorſe in one place, for doing or omitting that, 
which others, in another place, think they merit by. 


Men have F. 10. He that will carefully peruſe the 
| contrary hiſtory of mankind, and look abroad into 
js: ne pr the ſeveral tribes of men, and with indif- 


ferency ſurvey their actions, will be able to 
ſatisfy himſelf, that there is ſcarce that principle of mo- 
rality to be named, or rule of virtue to be thought on 
(thoſe only excepted that are abſolutely neceflary to 
hold ſociety together, which commonly, too, are ne- 
glected betwixt diſtinct ſocieties) which is not, fame-. 
where or other, ſtighred and condemned by the general 
_ faſhion of whole ſocieties of men, governed by practical 
opinions and rules of living, quite oppoſite to others. 
Whole na-. F. 11. Here, perhaps, it will be objected, that 
tions reject it is no argument that the rule is not known, 
— moral becauſe it is broken. I grant the objection 
good, where men, though they tranſgreſs, yet 
diſown not the law ; where fear of ſhame, cenſure, ar pu- 
niſhment, carries the mark of ſome awe it has upon them. 
But it is impoſſible to conceive, that a whole nation of 
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men ſhould all publickly reje& and renounce what every 
one of them, certainly and infallibly, knew to be a law : 
for ſo they muſt, who have it. naturally imprinted on 
their minds. It is poſſible men may ſometimes own 
rules of morality, which, in their private thoughts, they 
do not believe to be true, only to keep themſelves in 
reputation and eſteem amongſt thoſe, who are perſuaded 
of their obligation. But it is not to be imagined, that 
a whole ſociety of men ſhould publickly and profeſſedly 
diſown, and caſt off a rule, which they could not, in 
their own minds, but be infallibly certain was a law ; 
nor be” ignorant, that all men they ſhould have to do 
with, knew it to be ſuch : and therefore muſt every one 
of them apprehend from others, all the contempt and 
_abhorrence due to one, who profeſſes himſelf void of 
' humanity ; and one, who, confounding the known and 
natural meaſures of right and wrong, cannot but be 
looked on as the profeſſed enemy of their peace and hap- 
neſs. Whatever practical principle is innate, cannot 
but be known to every one to be juſt and good. It is 
therefore little leſs than a contradiction to ſuppoſe, that 
whole nations of men ſhould, both in their profeſſions 
and practice, unanimouſly and univerſally give the lie to 
What, by the moſt invincible evidence, every one of 
them knew to be true, right, and good. This is enough 
to ſatisfy us, that no practical rule, which is any where 
univerſally, and with publick approbation or allow—- 
ance, tranſgreſſed, can be ſuppoſed innate. But I have 
ſomething further to add, in anſwer to this objection. 
F. 12. The breaking of a rule, ſay you, is no argu- 
ment that it is unknown. I grant it: but the gene- 
rally allowed breach of it any where, I ſay, is a 
proof that it is not innate. For example: let us 
take any of theſe rules, which being the moſt obvious 
deductions of human reaſon, and conformable to the 
natural inclination of the greateſt part of men, feweſt 
people have had the impudence to deny, or inconſide- 


ration to doubt of. If any can be thought to be natn- 


rally imprinted, none, I think, can have a fairer pre- 
tence to be innate than this; parents, preſerve and 

cheriſh your children.“ When therefore you ſay, that 
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this is an innate rule, what do you mean? Either, that 
it is an innate principle, which upon all occaſions ex- 


cites and directs the actions of all men: or elſe, that it 


is a truth, which all men have imprinted on their minds, 
and which therefore they know and aſſent to. But in 
neither of theſe ſenſes is it innate. Firſt, that it is not 
a principle which influences all men's actions, is what 
I have proved by the examples before cited: nor need 
we ſeek ſo far as Mingrelia or Peru, to find inſtances of 
. ſuch as neglect, abuſe, nay and deſtroy their children ; 
or look on it only as the more than brutality of ſome 
vage and barbarous nations, when we remember, that 
it was a familiar and uncondemned practice amongſt the 
Greeks and Romans, to expoſe, without pity or remorſe, 
their innocent infants. . Secondly, that it is an innate 
truth, known to all men, is alſo falſe. For, <«« parents, 
preſerve your children, is ſo far from an innate truth, 
that it is no truth at all; it being a command, and not 
a ropoſition, and ſo not capable of truth or Kal Mond. 
o make it capable of being aſſented to as true, it muſt 
be —— to ſome ſuch propoſition as this : © it is the 
duty of parents to preſerve their children.” But what 
duty is, cannot be underſtood without a law; nor a law 
be known, or ſuppoſed, without a law-maker, or without 
reward and puniihment : 10 that it is impoſſible, that 
_ this, or any other practical principle ſhould be innate ; 
i. e. be imprinted on the mind as a duty, without ſup⸗ 
poſing the ideas of God, of law; of obligation, of pu- 
niſhment, of a life after this, innate: For that puniſh- 
ment follows not, in this life, the breach of 2 rule; 
and conſequently, that it has not the force of a law in 


countries, where the generally allowed practice runs 


counter to it, is in itſel evident. But theſe ideas (which 
_ muſt be all of them innate, if any thing-as a duty. be 
fo) are ſo far from being innate, that it is not every 
ſtudious or thinking man, much leſs every one that is 
born, in whom they are to be found clear and diſtinct: , 
and that one of them, which of all others ſeems moſt 
likely to be innate, is not ſo, (I mean the idea of God) 
I think, in the next chapter, will pp” very evident 
to wy confidering man. 
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$. 13. From what has been ſaid, I think we may ſafely 
conclude, that whatever practical rule is, in any place, 
generally and with allowance broken, cannot be ſup- 
poſed innate; it being impoſſible that men ſhould, 
without ſhame or' fear, confidently and ſerenely break 


a rule, which they could not but evidently know, that 


God had ſer up, and would certainly puniſh the breach 
of (which they muſt, if it were innate) to a degree, to 


make it a very ill bargain to the tranſgreſſor. Without 


ſuch a knowledge as this, a man can never be certain, 


that any thing is his duty. Ignorance, or doubt of the 


law, hopes to eſcape the knowledge or power of the 
law-maker, or the like, may make men give way to a 
preſent appetite : but let any .one ſee the fault, and the- 
rod by it, and with the tranſgreſſion, a fire ready ta 
puniſn it; a pleaſure tempting, and the hand of the 
Almighty viſibly held up, and prepared to take ven- 
geance, (for this muſt be the caſe, where any duty is 
1mprinted on the mind) and then tell me, whether it 
be poſſible for people, with ſuch a proſpect, ſuch a cer- 
tain knowledge as this, wantonly, and without ſeruple, 
. > to offend againſt a law, which they carry about them in 
indelible characters, and that ſtares them in the face. 


whilſt they are . it? whether men, at the ſame 
time that they feel in t 


of an omnipotent law-maker, can with aſſurance and 


gaiety ſlight and trample under foot his moſt ſacred in- 


junctions ? and laſtly, whether it be poſſible, thar whilſt 


a man thus openly bids defiance to this innate law and 
ſupreme law-giver, all the by-ſtanders, yea, even the 


_ governors and rulers of the people, full of the fame 
ſenſe both of the law and law-maker, ſhould filently 


connive, without teſtifying their diſlike, or laying the 
leaſt blame on it? Principles of actions indeed there 


are lodged in men s appetites, but theſe are ſo far from 
being innate moral principles, that if they were left to 
their ir full ſwing, they would carry men to the overturn- 

ing of all morality. Moral laws are ſet as a curb and 
I 09 to theſe exorbitant defires, which they cannot 
be but by rewards and puniſhments, that will over- 


e the ſatisfaction any one ſhall * to himſelf 


| in 
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emſelves the imprinted edicts. 
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in the breach of the law. If therefore any thing be 
imprinted on the minds of all men as a law, all men 
muſt have a certain and unavoidable knowledge, that 
certain and unavoidable puniſhment will attend the 
breach of it. For, if men can, be ignorant or doubtful 
of what is innate, innate principles are inſiſted on, and 
urged to no purpoſe; truth and certainty (the things 
pretended) are not at all fecured by them: but men are 
in the fame uncertain, floating eſtate with, as without 
them. An evident indubitable knowledge of unavoid- 
able puniſhment, great enough to make the tranſgreſſion 
very uneligible, muſt accompany an innate law; unleſs, 
with an innate law, they can ſuppoſe an innate goſpel 
too. I would not here be miſtaken, as if, becauſe 1 
deny an innate law, I thought there were none but 
poſitive laws. There is a great deal of difference be- 
tween an innate law, and a law of nature; between 
ſomething imprinted on our minds in their very origi- 
nal, and ſomething that we being ignorant of may at- 
tain to the knowledge of, by the uſe and due application 
of opr natural faculties. And I think they equally for- 
fake the truth, who, running into contrary extremes, 
either affirm an innate law, or deny that there is a law 

Eknowable by the light of nature, i. e. without the help 
I ls 
S. 14. The difference there is amongſt 
. men in their practical principles, is ſo evi- 
nate practical dent, that, I think, I need ſay no more to 
principles, evince, that it will be impoſſible to find any 
— ek er innate moral rules by this mark of general 
. aſſent: and it is enough to make one ſuſ- 
& pect, that the ſuppoſition of "ſuch innate 
principles is but an opinion taken up at pleaſure; ſince 
thoſe who talk ſo confidently of them, are ſo ſparing 
to tell us which they are. This might with juſtice be 
expected from thoſe men who lay ſtreſs upon this opi- 
nion; and it gives occaſion to diſtruſt either their 
knowledge or charity, who declaring; that God has im-. 
pms on the minds of men the foundations of know- 
ledge, and the rules of living, are yet ſo little favourable 
to the information of their neighbours, or the quiet of 
| 7 mankind, 
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mankind, as not to point out to them which they are, 
in the variety men are diſtracted with. But, in truth, 
were there any ſuch innate principles, there would be 
no need to teach them. Did men find ſuch innate pro- 
poſitions ſtamped on their minds, they would eaſily be 
able to diſtinguiſh them from other truths, that, they 
afterwards learned, and deduced from them; and there 
would be nothing more eaſy, than to know hat, and 


how many they were. There could be no more doubt 


about their number, than there is about the number of 
our fingers; and it is like then every ſyſtem would be 


ready to give them us by tale. But ſince nobody, that 
I know, has ventured yet to give a catalogue of them, 
they cannot blame thoſe who doubt of theſe innate prin- 


ciples ; fince even they who require men to believe, 


that there are ſuch innate propoſitions, do not tell us 
what they are. It is eaſy to foreſee, that if different 


men of different ſects ſhould go about to give us a liſt 
of thofe innate practical principles, they would ſer down 


only ſuch as ſuited their diſtinct hypotheſes, and were 


fit to ſupport the doctrines of their particular ſchools 
or churches : a plain evidence, that there are no ſuch 


innate truths. Nay, a great part of men are ſo far 
from finding any ſuch innate moral principles in them 


ſelves, that by denying freedom to mankind, and thereby 
making men no other than bare machines, they take 
away not only innate, but all moral rules whatſoever, 


and leave not a poſſibility to believe any ſuch, to. thoſe 


who cannot conceive, how any thing can be capable of 
a law, that is not a free agent : and upon that ground, 
they muſt neceſſarily reject all principles of virtue, who 


cannot put morality and mechaniſm together; which 


are not very eaſy to be reconciled, or made conſiſtent. 


S. 15. When I had writ this, being in- Lord Her- 


formed that my lord Herbert had, in his bert's innate 
book de Yeritate, aſſigned theſe innate prin- Lee 
_ Ciples, I preſently conſulted him, hoping to n 


find, in a man of ſo great parts, ſomething that might 
fatisfy me in this point, * an end to my enquiry. 


In his chapter de Inſtinctu Naturali, 5 72. edit. 1656, 
1 met with theſe fix marks of his Notitie Communes : 


VE i. Prioritas. 
ws ; 


2 the hand of 
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1. Prioritas. 2. Independentia. 3. Univerſalitas. 4. Cer- 
titudo. 5. Neceſſitas, i. e. as he explains it, faciunt ad 
hominis conſervationem. 6. Modus conformation#s, 1. e. A 


fenſus nulld interpoſitd mord. And at the latter end of 


his little treatiſe, De Religione Laici, he ſays this of 
theſe innate principles: Adeo ut non uniuſcujuſvis reli- 


gionts conſinio arclentur que ubique vigent veritates. Hunt © 


enim in iꝑſd mente celitus deſcripte; nulliſque traditioni- 
bus, five ſcriptis, five non ſcriptis, obnoxie, p. 3. And, 
eritates noftre catholice que tanquam indubia Dei effata 


in foro interiori deſcripte. Thus having given the marks 


of the innate principles or common notions, and aſ- 
ſerted their being imprinted on the minds of men by 

God. he proceeds to ſet them down ; and 
they are theſe: 1. Efe aliquod ſupremum numen. 2. Numen 
illud coli debere. 3. Virtutem cum pietate conjundtam op- 
timam eſſe rationem cultis divini. 4. Reſipiſcendum eſſe d 


| peccatis. 5. Dari premium vel pænam poſt hanc vitam 


tramſadtam. Though I allow theſe to be clear truths, 
and ſuch as, if rightly explained, a rational creature can 
hardly avoid giving his aſſent to; yet I think he is far 


from provi ng: them innate impreſſions in foro interiori 
deſcripiæ. 


or I muſt take leave to obſerve, ; 
§. 77 Firſt, that theſe five propoſitions are either not 


all, or more than all, thofe common notions writ on our 
minds by the finger of God, if it were reaſonable to 
believe any at all to be ſo written : fince there are other 
propoſitions, which, even by his own rules, have as juſt 
a a pretence to ſuch an original, and may be as well ad- 


mitted for innate principles, as at leaſt ſome of theſe 
five he enumerates, viz. © do as thou wouldeſt be done 


$. 17. Secondly, chat all his marks are not to be IR 


in each of his five- propoſitions, viz. his firſt, ſecond, 


and third marks agree perfectly to neither of them; and 


the firſt, ſecond, third, fourth, and fixth marks agree 
but ill to his third, fourth, and fiſth propoſitions. For 
beſides that we are affured from hiſtory, of many men, 


nay, whole nations, who doubt or diſbelieve fore or all 


| of chem; ; 1 cannot ſee aa the third, viz. © that virtue 
* ; 


— 


. unto ;” and, perhaps, ſome hundreds of others, when | 
well conſidered. 
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joined with piety is the beſt worſhip of God,” can be 


an innate principle, when the name, or ſound, virtue, is 
ſo hard to be underſtood ; liable to ſo much uncertainty 
in its ſignification ; and the thing it ſtands for, ſo much 
contended about, and difficult to be known. And there- 
fore this cannot be but a very uncertain rule of human 
practice, and ſerve but very little to the conduct of our 
lives, and is therefore very unfit to be aſſigned as an in- 
nate practical principle. 
$. 18. For let us conſider this propoſition as to its 
meaning, (for it is the ſenſe, and not ſound, that i is, and 
muſt be the principle or common notion) viz. , virtue 
is the beſt. worſhip of God; i. e. is moſt acceptable 
to him; which if virtue be taken, as moſt commonly 
it is, far thoſe actions, which, according to the-different 
5 opinions of ſeveral countries, are accounted laudable, 
will be a propoſition ſo far from being certain, that it 
will not be true. If virtue be taken for actions con- 
formable to God's will, or to the rule preſcribed by God, 
which is the true and only meaſure of virtue, when vir- 
tue is uſed to ſignify what is in its own nature right and 
good; then this propoſition, ** that virtue is the beſt 
worſhip of God,” will be moſt true and certain, but of 
very little uſe in human life: ſince it will amount to no 
more but this, viz. © that God is pleaſed with the 
doing of what he commands; which a man may cer- 
tainly know to be true, without knowing what it is that 
God doth command; and ſo be as far from any rule or 
principle of his actions, as he was before. And I think 
very few will take a propoſition, which amounts to no 
more than this, viz. that God is pleaſed with the doing 
of what he himſelf commands, for an innate moral prin- 
_ Ciple writ on the minds of all men, (however true and 
certain it may be) ſince it teaches ſo little. Whoſoever 
does fo, will have reaſon to think hundreds of propoſi- 
tions, innate principles ; fince there are many, which. 
have as good a title as this, to be received for ſuch, 
which nobody yet ever put into that rank of innate | 
principles. | 
. $.19. Noris the fourth propoſition (viz. men muſt 
t of * ſins“) — more inſtructive, till _ 
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thoſe actions are, that are meant by fins, be ſet down. 
For the word peccata, or fins, being put, as it uſually is, 
to ſignify in general ill actions, that will draw puniſh- 


ment upon the doers, what great principle of morality 


can that be, to tell us we ſhould be ſorry, and ceaſe to 
do that which will bring miſchief upon us, without 


knowing what thoſe particular actions are, that will do 


fo? Indeed, this is a very true propoſition, and fit to be 
inculcated on, and received by thoſe, who are ſuppoſed 


to have been taught, what actions in all kinds are fins ; 


but neither this, nor the former, can be imagined to be 


- innate principles, nor to be of any uſe, if they were 
innate, unleſs the particular meaſures and bounds of all 
-virtues and vices, were engraven in men's minds, and 
were innate principles alſo ;- which I think, is very much 
to be doubted. And therefore, I imagine, it will ſcarce 


ſeem poſſible, that God ſhould engrave principles in 


men's minds, in words of uncertain fignification, ſuch 


as virtues and fins, which, amongſt different men, ſtand 
for different things: nay, it cannot be ſuppoſed to be 
in words at all; which, being in moſt of theſe princi- 


_ ples very general names, cannot be underſtood, but by 


knowing the particulars: comprehended under them. 
And in the practical inſtances, the meaſures muſt be 
taken from the knowledge of the. actions themſelves, 
and the rules of them, abſtracted from words, and an- 
tecedent to the knowledge of names; which rules a 


man muſt know, what language ſpever he chance to 


learn, whether Engliſh or Japan, or if he ſhould learn 


no language at all, or never ſhould underſtand the uſe 


of words, as happens in the caſe of dumb and deaf men. 
When it ſhall be made out, that men ignorant of words, - 
or untaught by the laws and cuſtoms of their country, 


know that it is part of the worſhip of God, not to kill 
another man ; not to know more women- than one ; not 


to procure abortion ; not to expoſe their children; not 


to take from another what is his, though we want it 
ourſelves, but, on the contrary, relieve and ſupply his 


wants; and whenever we have done the contrary,” we 


ought to repent, be ſorry, and reſolve to do ſo no more: 
when, I fay, all men ſhall be proved actually to know 
4 gp ED ee ou and 
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and allow all theſe and a thouſand other ſuch rules, all 
which come under theſe two general words made uſe of 
above, viz. virtutes & peccata, virtues and ſins, there 
will be more reaſon for admitting theſe and the like, 
for common notions and practical principles. Yet, 
after all, univerſal conſent (were there any in moral 
; principles) to truths, the knowledge whereof may be 
attained otherwiſe, would ſcarce prove them to be in- 
nate; which is all I contend for. "Th 
$. 20. Nor will it be of much moment Obi Iniate 
here to offer that very ready, but not very principles 
material anſwer, (viz.) that the innate prin- may be cor- 
ciples of morality, may, by education and 9 * 
cuſtom, and the general opinion of thoſe 
amongſt whom we converſe, be darkened, and at laſt 
quite worn out of the minds of men. Which aſſertion 
of theirs, if true, quite takes away the argument of uni- 
verſal conſent, by which this opinion of innate prin- 
_ ciples is endeavoured to be proved: unleſs thoſe men 
will think it reaſonable, that their private perſuaſions, 
or that of their party, ſhould paſs for univerſal con- 
ſent: a thing not unfrequently done, when men, pre- 
ſuming themſelves to be the only maſters of right rea- 
ſon, caſt by the votes and opinions of the reſt of man- 
kind, as not worthy the reckoning. And then their 
argument ſtands thus: © the principles which all mankind 
allow for true, are innate; thoſe that men of right rea- 
ſon admit, are the principles allowed by all mankind; 
we, and thoſe of 'our mind, are men of reaſon; there- | 
fore we agreeing, our principles are innate ; which is a 
very pretty way of arguing,” and a ſhort cut to infalli- 
bility. For otherwiſe it will be very hard to under- 
ſtand, how there be ſome principles, which all men do 
| acknowledge and agree in; and yet there are none of 
thoſe principles, which are not by depraved cuſtom, and 
il education, blotted out of the minds of many men: 
which is to ſay, that all men admit, but yet many men 
do deny, and diſſent from them. And indeed the fup- 
ce of ſuch firſt principles will ſerve us to very 
tle purpoſe; and we ſhall be as much at a loſs with, 
as without them, if they 75 by any human power, 
Vor. 5 R e 
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thoſe actions are, that are meant by ſins, be ſet down. 
For the word peccata, or ſins, being put, as it uſually is, 
to ſignify in general ill actions, that will draw puniſh- 
ment upon the doers, what great principle of morality 
can that be, to tell us we ſhould be ſorry, and ceaſe to 
do that which will bring miſchief upon us, without 
knowing what thoſe particular actions are, that will do 
fo? Indeed, this is a very true propoſition, and fit to be 
inculcated on, and received by thoſe, who are ſuppoſed 
to have been taught, what actions in all kinds are fins ; 
but neither this, nor the former, can be imagined to be 


- innate principles, nor to be of any uſe, if they were 


innate, unleſs the particular meaſures and bounds of all 
-virtues and vices, were engraven in men's minds, and 
were innate principles alſo ;- which I think, is very much 
to be doubted. And therefore, I imagine, it will ſcarce 
ſeem poſſible, that God ſhould” engrave principles in 
men's minds, in words of uncertain fignification, ſuch 
as virtues and ſins, which, amongſt different-men, ſtand 


for different things: nay, it cannot be ſuppoſed to be 


in words at all; which, being in moſt of theſe princi- 

ples very general names, cannot be underſtood, but by 
knowing the particulars: comprehended under them. 
And in the practical inſtances, the meaſures muſt be 
taken from the knowledge of the. actions themſelves, 
and the rules of them, abſtracted from words, and an- 
tecedent to the knowledge of names; which rules a 
man muſt know, what language ſpever he chance to 
learn, whether Engliſh or Japan, or if he ſhould learn 
no language at all, or never ſhould underſtand the uſe 
of words, as happens in the caſe of dumb and deaf men. 


When it ſhall be made out, that men ignorant of words, 


or untaught by the laws and cuſtoms of their country, 
know that it is part of the worſhip of God, not to kill 
another man; not to know more women than one; not 
to procure abortion ; not to expoſe their children; not 


to take from another what is his, though we want it 


ourſelves, but, on the contrary, relieve and ſupply his 
wants ; and whenever we have done the contrary, we 
ought to repent, be ſorry, and reſolve to do ſo no more: 
when, I ſay, all men ſnall be proved actually to _ "Ig 
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and allow all theſe and a thouſand other ſuch rules, all 
which come under theſe two general words made uſe of 
above, viz. © virtutes & peccata,”* virtues andylins, there 


will be more reaſon for admitting theſe. and the like, 


for common notions and practical principles. Yet, 
after all, univerſal conſent (were there any in moral 


principles) to truths, the knowledge whereof may be 


attained otherwiſe, would ſcarce prove them to be in- 
nate; which is all I contend for. 195 

F. 20. Nor will it be of much moment On. Inate 
here to offer that very ready, but not very prineiples 
material anſwer, (viz.) that the innate prin- may be cor- 
ciples of morality, may, by education and Ped, an- 
| ſwered. 
cuſtom, and the general opinion of thoſe 


amongſt whom we converſe, be darkened, and at laſt” 


quite worn out of the minds of men. Which aſſertion 
of theirs, if true, quite takes away the argument of uni- 
verſal conſent, by which this opinion of innate prin- 


ciples is endeayourtd to be proved: unleſs thoſe men 
will think it reaſonable, that their private perſuaſions, 
or that of their party, ſhould paſs for univerſal con- 


ſent: a thing not unfrequently done, when men, pre- 
ſuming themſelves to be the only maſters of right rea- 
ſon, caſt by the votes and opinions of the reſt of man- 
| kind, as not worthy the reckoning. And then their 
argument ſtands thus: © theprinciples which all mankind 


allow for true, are innate; thoſe that men of right rea- 


ſon admit, are the principles allowed by all mankind ; 
we, and thoſe of our mind, are men of reaſon; there. 


fore we agreeing, our principles are innate ; which is a A 
very pretty way of arguing,” and a ſhort cut to infalli- 


bility. For otherwiſe it will be very hard to under- 
ſtand, how there be ſome principles, which all men do 
| acknowledge and agree in; and yet there are none of 


thoſe principles, which are not by depraved cuſtom, and 
ill education, blotted out of the minds of many men: 
which is to ſay, that all men admit, but yet many men 
do deny, and diſſent from them. And indeed the fup- 


poſition of ſuch firſt principles will ſerve us to very 
little purpoſe; and we ſhall be as much at a loſs with, 


as without them, if they may, wy. any human 3 : 
"an 1. „ 25” 5 
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ſuch as is the will of our teachers, or opinions of our 
companions, be altered or loſt in us: and notwithſtand- 
ing all this boaſt of firſt principles and innate light, 
we ſhall be as much in the dark and uncertainty, as if 
there were no ſuch thing at all: it being all one, to 
have no rule, and one that will warp any way; or, 
amongſt various and contrary rules, not to know which 
is tne right. But concerning innate principles, I deſire 
theſe men to ſay, whether they can, or cannot, by edu- 
cation and cuſtom, be blurred and blotted out: if they 
cannot, we mult find them in all mankind alike, and 
they muſt be clear in every body: and if they may 
ſuffer variation from adventitious notions, we muſt then 
find them cleareſt and moſt perſpicuous, neareſt the 
fountain, in children and illiterate people, who have 
. received leaſt impreſſion from foreign opinions. Let 
them take which ſide they pleaſe, they will certainly 
find it inconſiſtent with viſible matter of fact, and daily 
obſervation. is . ROAR, 
Contrary FS. 21. I eaſily grant, that there are great 
principles in numbers of opinions, which, by men of 
the Word. different countries, educations, and tem- 
pers, are received and embraced as firſt and unqueſ- 
tionable principles; many whereof, both for their ab- 
ſurdity, as well as oppoſitions to one another, it is im- 
poſſible ſhould be true. But yet all thoſe propoſitions, 
how remote ſoever from reaſon, are ſo ſacred ſomewhere 
or other, that men even of good underſtanding in other 
matters, will ſooner part with their lives, and whatever 
is deareſt to them, than ſuffer themſelves to doubt, or 
others to queſtion, the truth of them. 
How men $.22. This, however ſtrange it may ſeem, . 
e is that which every day's experience con- 
come bu their firms; and will not, perhaps, appear ſo. 
4 35. ee wonderful, if we conſider the ways and. 
ſteps by which it is brought about; and how really it 
may come to paſs, that doctrites that have been derived 
from no better original than the ſuperſtition of a nurſe, 
or the authority of an old woman, may, by length of 
time, and conſent of neighbours, grow up to the dignity 
of principles in religion or morality. For ſuch, who 
oy of ; 5 . are 
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are careful (as they call it) to principle children well 
(and few there be who have not a ſet of thoſe princi- 
ples for them, which they believe in) inſtil into the 
unwary, and as yet unprejudiced underſtanding (for 
white paper receives any characters) thoſe, doctrines 


they would have them retain and profeſs. Theſe being 


taught them as ſoon as they have any apprehenſion ;_ 

{till as they grow up, confirmed to them, either by 
the open profeſſion, or tacit conſent, of all they have 
to do with; or at leaſt by thoſe, of whoſe wiſdom, 
knowledge and piety, they have an opinion, who never 
ſuffer theſe propoſitions to be otherwiſe mentioned, but 
as the baſis and foundation on which they build their 
religion and manners; come, by theſe means, to have 
the reputation of unqueſtionable, ſelf-evident, and. 
innate truths. 5 | + | 
F. 23. To which we may add, that when men, ſo in- 
ſtructed, are grown up, and reflect on their own minds, 
they cannot find any thing more ancient there than 
thoſe opinions which were taught them before their 
memory began to keep a regiſter of their actions, or 
date the time when any new thing appeared to them; 
and therefore make no ſcruple to conclude, that thoſe 
Propoſitions, of whoſe knowledge they can find in 
themſelves no original, were certainly the impreſs of 
| God and nature upon their minds, and not taught them 
by any one elſe. Theſe. they entertain and ſubmit to, - 
as many do to their parents, with veneration ; not 


. becauſe it is natural; nor do children do it, where 


they are not ſo taught ; but becauſe, having been always. 
ſo educated, and having no remembrance of the begin- 
ning of this reſpect, they think it is natural. : 

F. 24. This will appear very likely, and almoſt un- 
avoidable to come to paſs, if we confider the nature 
of mankind, and the conſtitution of human affairs ; 
wherein moſt men cannot live without employing their 
time in the daily labours of their callings ; nor be at 
quiet in their minds without ſome. foundation or prin- 
ciple to reſt their thoughts on. There is ſcarce any 
one ſo floating and ſuperficial in his underſtanding, who. 
hath not ſome reverenced propoſitions, which are to 

. 2 > 
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him the principles on which he bottoms his reaſonings 3 


and by which he judgeth of truth and falſhood, right 
and wrong: which ſome, wanting ſkill and leiſure, and 


others the inclination, and ſome being taught, that they 
ought not to examine; there arè few to be found who 


are not expoſed by their ignorance, lazineſs, education, 


or precipitancy, to take them upon truſt. 
F. 25. This is evidently the caſe of all children and 


: young tk; and cuſtom, a greater power than nature, 


ſeldom failing to make them worſhip for divine what 
ſhe hath inured them to bow their minds, and ſubmit 
their underſtandings to; it is no wonder that grown 
men, either perplexed i in the neceſſary affairs of life, or 
hot in the purſuit of pleaſures, ſhould not ſeriouſly fit 
down to examine their own tenets ; eſpecially when one 


of their principles is, that principles ought not to be 


queſtioned. And had men leiſure, parts, and will, who 


is there almoſt that dare ſhake the foundations of all his 


paſt thoughts and actions, and endure to bring upon 
himſelf the ſhame of having been a long time wholly i in 
miſtake and error? who is there hardy enough to con- 
tend with the reproach which is every where prepared 


for thoſe who dare venture to diſſent from the received 
opinions of their country or party? And where is the 
man to be found that can patientiy prepare himſelf to 


bear the name of whimſical, ſceptical, or atheiſt, which 


he is ſure to meet with, who does in the leaſt ſcruple 
any of the common opinions! And he will be much 
more afraid to queſtion thoſe principles, when he ſhall 


think them, as moſt men do, the ſtandards ſet up by 
God in his mind, to be the rule and touchſtone of all 
other opinions. And what can hinder him from think- 


ing them ſacred, when he finds them the earlieſt of all 


his own thoughts, and the moſt reverenced by others ? 
$. 26. It is eaſy to imagine how by theſe means it 


its to paſs, that men worſhip the idols that have 


been ſet up in their minds; grow fond of the notions 
they have been long acquainted with there; and ſtamp 
the characters of divinity upon abſurdities and errors, be- 
come-zealous votaries to bulls and monkeys; and contend 


too, fight, and die in defence of their OO. « Dum 


5 | | los 
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ſolos credit habendos eſſe deos, quos ipſe colit. For 


ſince the reaſoning faculties of the ſoul, which are almoſt 


conſtantly, though not always warily nor wiſely, em 


ployed, would not know how to move, for want of a 
foundation and footing, in moſt men ; who through 
lazineſs or avocation do not, or for want of time, or 
true helps, or for other cauſes, cannot penetrate into 
the principles of knowledge, and trace truth to its 
fountain and original; it is natural for them, and almoſt 
unavoidable, to take up with ſome borrowed princi- 
ples: which being reputed and preſumed to be the evi- 


dent proofs of other things, are thought not to need 


any other proof themſelves. Whoever ſhall receive 
any of theſe into his mind, and entertain them there, 
with the reverence uſually paid to principles, never 
. venturing to examine them, but accuſtoming himſelf 
to believe them, becauſe they are to be believed, may 
take up from his education, and the faſhions of his 
country, any abſurdity for innate principles; and by 
long poring on the ſame objects, ſo dim his ſight, as 
to take monſters lodged in his own brain, for the images 
of the Deity, and the workmanſhip of his hands. 
$. 27. By this progreſs, how many there „ 
are who arrive at principles, which they Bake i nw 
believe innate, may be eaſily obſerved, in examined. 
the variety of oppoſite principles held ang 
contended for by all ſorts and degrees of men. And 
he that ſhall deny this to be the method, wherein moſt 


men proceed to the aſſurance they have of the truth 


and evidence of their principles, will perhaps find it a 


hard matter any other way to account for the contrary 
tenets, which are firmly believed, confidently aſſerted, 


and which great numbers are ready at any time to ſeal 
with their blood. And, indeed, if it be the privilege 
of innate principles, to be received upon their own 
authority, without examination, I know not what may 
not be believed, or how any one's principles can be 


queſtioned. If they may, and ought to be examined, 


and tried, I defire to know how firſt and innate prin- 


ciples can be tried; or at leaſt it is reaſonable to de- 
mand the marks and characters, whereby the genuine 
1. "SY „ 
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innate principles may be diſtinguiſhed from others ; 
that ſo, amidſt the great variety of pretenders, I may 
be kept from miſtakes, in ſo material a point as this. 
When this is done, I ſhall be ready to embrace ſuch 
welcome and uſeful propofitions ; and till then I may 
with modeſty doubt, fince I fear univerſal conſent, 
which is the only one produced, will ſcarce prove a 
ſufficient mark to direct my choice, and aſſure me of 
any innate principles. From what has been ſaid, I 
think it paſt doubt, that there are no practical princi- 
ples wherein all men agree; and therefore none innate. 
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| Other Cone 8 concerning Innate Principles, # both 


1 PER ang Practical. 
Principles | $. 1. 4 A D choſe; * 8 petſuade 
unleſs help fer us that there are innate: princi- 
ideas be in- Ples, not taken them together in groſs, but 


nate. conſidered ſeparately the parts out of which 
thoſe propoſitions are made; they would not, perhaps, 
have been ſo forward to believe they were innate : ſince, 
if-the ideas which made up thoſe truths were not, it. 
was impoſlible that the propoſitions made up of them 
ſhould be innate, or the knowledge of hone be born 
with us. For if the ideas be not innate, there was a 
time when the mind was without thoſe principles; * 
then they will not be innate, but be derived from ſome 
other original. For, where the ideas themſelves are 
not, there can be no knowledge, no aſſent, no ane 
or 1 propoſitions about them. 
$42, If we will attentively conſider new- 
Lear, cſpe- born children, we ſhall have little reaſon to 
bien o think, that they bring many ideas into the 
principles, world with them. For bating perhaps ſome 
not botn with faint ideas of hunger and thirſt, and warmth, 
children. and ſome Fon which they may have felt "he 
OE - Ing 
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the womb, there is not the leaſt rg of any fettled . * 


ideas at all in them; eſpecially of ideas, anſwering the 
terms, which make up tKoſe univerſal propofitions, that 
are eſteemed innate principles. One may perceive 
how, by degrees, afterwards, ideas come into their 
minds ; and that they get no more, nor no other, than 


what experience, and the obſervation of things, that 
come in their way, furniſh them with: which might be 


enough to ſatisfy us, that they are not original charac- 
ters, ſtamped on the mind. 

F. 3. It is impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and 
not to be,“ is certainly (if there be any ſuch) an innate 
principle. But can any one think, or will any one fay, 
that impoſſibility and identity are two innate ideas? 
Are they fuch as all mankind have, and bring into the 
world with them? And are they thoſe which are the 
firſt in children, and antecedent to all acquired ones ? 
If they are innate, they muſt needs be fo. Hath a child 
an idea of impoſſibility and identity, before it has of 
white -or black, ſweet or bitter? And is it from the 
knowledge of this principle, that it concludes, that 
wormwood rubbed on the nipple hath not the fame tafte 
that it uſed to receive from thence? Is it the actual 
knowledge of ©* 1impoſſibile eſt idem efle, & non efle,” 
that makes a chiſd diſtinguiſn between its mother and 
a ſtranger? or, that makes it fond of the one, and fly 
the other? Or does the mind regulate itſelf and its 


aſſent by ideas, that it never yet had? Or the under- 


ſtanding draw concluſions from principles, which it 
never yet knew or underſtood? The names impoſſibi- 
lity and identity ſtand for two ideas, ſo far from being 
innate, or born with us, that I think it requires great 
care and attention to form them right in our under- 
ſtandings. They are ſo far from being brought into the 
world with us, ſo remote from the thoughts of infancy 
and childhood; that, I believe, upon examination it 
will be found, chat many grown men want them. 
§. 4. If identity (to inſtance in that alone) Identity, an 

be a native impreſſion, and confequently fo idea not in- 
clear and obvious to us, that we muſt needs ate. 


know i it even from our cradles; I would gladly” be re- 
j | E 8 . ſolved 


4 
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| ſolved by. one of ſeven, or ſeventy years old, whether a 
man, being a creature conſiſting of ſoul and body, be 
the ſame. man when. his body is changed? Whether 
Euphorbus and Pythagoras, having had the ſame ſoul, 
were the ſame men, though they lived ſeveral ages aſun- 
der? Nay, whether the cock too, which had the ſame 
ſoul, were not the ſame with both of them? Whereby, 
perhaps, it will appear, that our idea of ſameneſs is not 
ſo ſettled and clear, as to deſerve to be thought innate 
in us. For if thoſe innate ideas are not clear and diſ- 
tinct, ſo as to be univerſally known, and naturally | 
agreed on, they cannot be ſubjects of univerſal and 
undoubted truths ; but will be the unavoidable occaſion 
of perpetual uncertainty. For, I ſuppoſe, every one's 
idea of identity will not be the ſame that Pythagoras, 
and others of his followers have: And which 8 ſhall 
be true? Which innate? Or are there two different 
ideas of 1dentity, both innate ? | 
$. 5. Nor let any one think, that the queſtions T have 
here propoſed about the identity of man, are bare empty 
ſpeculations; which if they were, would be enough to 
ſhow, that there was in the underſtandings of men no 
innate idea of identity. He that ſhall, with a little 
attention, refle& on the reſurre&ion, and conſider that 
_ divine juſtice will bring to judgment, at the laſt day, 
the very ſame perſons, to be happy or miſerable in * | 
other, who did well or ill in this life; will find it 
haps not eaſy to reſolve with himſelf, what makes 0 
ſame man, or wherein identity conſiſts: and will not 
be forward to think he, and every one, even children 
themſelves, have naturally a clear idea of it. 
Whole and $. 6. Let us examine that principle of ng 
part not in- thematicks, viz. © that the whole 1 is big 
nate ideas. than a part.” This, I take it, is — ban 
amongſt innate principles. I am ſure it has as good a 
title as any to be thought ſo; which yet no- body can 
think it to be, when he conſiders the ideas it compre- 
hends in it, “whole and part,” are perfectly relative: 
but the poſitive ideas, to which they properly and im- 
mediately belong, are extenſion and number, of which 


alone whole 1 * are relations. So that if whole 
and 
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and part are innate ideas, extenſion and number muſt 


be ſo too; it being impoſſible to have an idea of a rela- 
tion, without having any at all of the thing to which it 
belongs, and in which it is founded. Now whether 


the minds of men have naturally imprinted on them 
the ideas of extenſion and number, I leave to be con- 


ſidered, by thoſe, Who are the patrons of innate 8 5 | 


Py 

“That God. is to be worſhipped,” 
is, 3 doubt, as great a truth as any ſhip not in- 
can enter into the: mind of man, and de- nate. 
ſerves the firſt place amongſt all practical principles. 
But yet it can by no means be thought innate, unleſs 


the ideas of God and worſhip are innate. That the 


idea the term worſhip ſtands for, is not in the under- 


ſtanding of children, and a character ſtamped on the 


mind in its firſt original, I think, will be eafily granted, 

by any one that conſiders how few there be, amongſt 
grown men, who have a clear and diſtin& notion of it. 
And, I ſuppoſe, there cannot be any thing more ridicu- 
lous, than to ſay that children have this practical prin- 


ciple innate, © that God is to be worſhipped;“ and 
yet, .that they know not what that worſhip of God i is, 


which is their duty. But to paſs by this: 
$. 8. If any idea can be imagined innate, 


the idea of God may, of all others, for many Idea of God. 


not innate, 
reaſons be thought ſo; ſince it is hard to 
conceive, how there ſhould be innate moral principles, 


without an innate idea of a Deity : without a notion of 


a law-maker, it is impoſſible to have a notion of a law, 


— an obligation to obſerve it. Beſides the atheiſts, 
taken notice of amongſt the ancients, and left branded 
upon the records of hiſtory, hath not navigation diſco- 
vered, in theſe later ages, whole nations, at the bay of 


Soldania (a), in Brazil (4), in Boranday (c), and in the 
Caribbee iſlands, &c. amongſt whom there was mp -þ 
u 


found no notion of a God, no religion? Nichola 


Techo in literis, ex Paraquaria * 9 conver- | 


(a) Roe apud 'Thevenat; p. 1 (3) Jo. de Lex. . #1 . 
4 Martiniere 722 ee 515 & the Ovington 283. 
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fone, has theſe words (4): * Reperi eam gentem nul- 
lum nomen habere, quod Deum & hominis animam 
* fignificet, nulla ſacra habet, nulla idola. Theſe are 
inſtances of nations where uncultivated nature has been 


left to itſelf, without the help of letters, and diſcipline, 


and the improvements of arts and ſciences. But there 
are others to be found, who have enjoyed theſe in a very 
great meaſure ; who yet, for want of a due application 


of their thoughts this way, want the idea and knowledge 


of God. It will, I doubt not, be a furprize to. others, 
as it was to me, to find the Siamites of this number. 
But for this, let them conſult the king of France's late 
envoy” thither (e), who gives no better account of the 


Chineſe themfetves (7). And if we will not believe 


La Loubere, the miſſionaries of China, even the Jeſuits 
themſelves, the great encomiaſts of the Chineſe, do al} 


to a man agree, and will convince us that the fect of the 


iterati, or learned, keeping to the old religion of China, 
and the ruling party there, are all of them atheiſts. 
Vid. Navarette, in the collection of voyages, vol. We * 
firft, and Hiſtoria cultus Sinenſium. And perhaps if 
we ſhould, with attention, mind the lives and diſcourſes 
of people not ſo far off, we ſhould have too much rea- 
fon to fear, that many in more civitized countries have 
no very ſtrong and clear impreſſions of a deity upon 
their minds; and that the complaints of #theiſm, made 
from the pulpit, are not without reaſon. And though 
only ſome profligate wretches own it too bare-facedly 
now ; yet perhaps we ſhould hear more than we do of 
it from others, did not the fear of the magiſtrate's 


© ſword, or their neighbour's cenſure, tie up People's 8 


tongues : which, were the apprehenſions of puniſhment 
or ſhame taken away, would as by Sos proclaim. their | 
em, as their n do 12). 
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oy ) Relatio Cs Je hes Indicis Caaiguarum 42. ©, La Lou- 


bere du Royaume de Siam, t. 1. c. 9. ſect. 15, & c. 20. ſect. 22, & c. 22. 


ſect. 6. (F) Ib. t. 1. c. 20. ſet. 4, & c. 23. 


(2) On this reaſonin - F of the author againſt innate ideas, great blame 
hath been laid; becauſe it ſeems to invalidate an argument commonly 


uled to prove the being of a God, viz. unjverſal conſent ; To which a 5 
< author 


F4 
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. 9. But had all mankind, every where, a notion of 


a God (whereof yet. hiſtory tells us the contrary) it 
would not from thence follow, that the idea of him 
was innate. For though no nation were to be found 
without a name, and ſome few dark notions of him; 
yet that would not prove them to be natural impreſſions 
on the mind, any more than the names of fire, or the 
| ſun, heat, or number, do prove the ideas they ſtand for 
to be innate: beeauſe the names of thoſe things, and 


the ideas of them, are ſo univerſally received and known 


amongſt mankind. Nor, on the contrary, is the want 
. $i of 


* 
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author * anſwers, I think that the univerſal conſent of mankind, as to 
the being of a God, amounts to thus much, that the vaſtly greater ma- 
jority of mankind have in all ages of the world actually believed a God; 
that the majority of the remaining part have not actually diſbeheved it; 
and conſequently thoſe who have actually oppoſed the belief of a God, 


have truly been very few. So that comparing thoſe that have actually 


diſbelieved, with thoſe who have actually believed a God, their number 
is ſo inconſiderable, that in reſpect of this incomparably greater majo- 
rity, of thoſe who have owned the belief of a God, it may be ſaid to be 
the uni verſał conſent of mankind. 8 „ 

This is all the univerſal conſent which truth or matter of fact will 
allow; and therefore all that can be made uſe of to prove a God. But 
if any one would extend it farther, and ſpeak deceitfully for God; if 
this univerſality ſhouid be urged in a ſtrict tenſe, not for much the majo- 
rity, but for a general conſent of every one, even to a man, in all a 
and countries; this would make it either no argument, or a perfectly uſe- 
leſs and unneceſſary one. For if any one deny a God, . univerſa- 
lity of conſent is deſtroyed; and if nobody does deny a God, what need 
of arguments to convince atheiſts? CADE feat US. 

I would crave leave to aſk your lordſhip, were there ever in the world 


any atheiſts or no? If there were not, what need is there of raifing a 


queſtion about the being of a God, when nobody queſtions ir ? What 
need of proviſional arguments againſt a fault, from which mankind are 
ſo wholly free, and which, by an univerſal conſent, they may be pre- 
ſumed to be ſecure from? If you ſay, (as I doubt not but you will) that 
there have been atheiſts in the world, then your lordſhip's univerſal con- 
ſent reduces itſelf to only a great majority; and then make that majority 
as great as you will, what 5, am ſaid in the place quoted by your bond 


ſhip, leaves it in its full force; and I have not faid one word that does in 
the leaſt invalidate this argument for a God. The argument I was upon 
there, was to ſhew, that the idea of God was not innate; and to my pur- 
poſe it was ſufficient, if there were but a leſs number found in the world, 
who had no idea of God, than your lordſhip will allow there have been 


* In his third letter to the biſhop of Worceſter, 


|. 1 
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of fuch a name, or the abſence of ſuch a notion out of 


men's minds, any argument againſt the being of a God ; 
any more than it would be a proof that there was no 


load-ſtone in the world, becauſe a great part of man- 
kind had neither a notion of any ſuch thing, nor a 
name for it; or be any ſhow of argument to prove, 
that there are no diſtinct and various fpecies of angels, 
or intelligent beings above us, becauſe we have no ideas 


of ſuch diſtinct ſpecies, or names for them: for men 


being furniſhed with words, by the common language 
of their own countries, can ſcarce avoid having ſome 


+ Kad 


of profeſſed atheiſts ; for whatſoever is innate, muſt be univerſal in the 5 


frieteſt ſenſe. One exception is a ſufficient proof againſt ir. So that all 


that I ſaid, and which was quite to another purpoſe, did not at all tend, 


nor can be made uſe of, to invalidate the argument for a Deity, grounded 
on fuch an univerſal confent, as your lordſhip, and all that build on it, 
muſt own ; which is only a very diſproportioned majority: ſuch an uni- 


verſal conſent my argument there neither affirms nor requires to be leſs 
than you will be pleafed to allow it. Your lordſhip therefore might, 


without any prejudice to thoſe declarations of good-will and favour you 


have for the author of the *© Eflay of Human Underſtanding,” have ſpared 
the mentioning his quoting authors that are in print, for matters of fact 
to quite another purpoſe, <* as going about to invalidate the ar ment for 
2 Deity, from the univerſal conſent of mankind ;?* fince he es that 
univerſal conſent as entire and as large as you yourſelf do, or can own, 
or ſuppoſe it. But here I have no reafon to be forry that your lordſhip 
has given me this occaſion for the vindication of this paſſage of my book; 
if there ſhould be any one beſides your lordſhip, who ſhould fo far mif- 
take it, as to think it in the leaſt invalidates the argument for a God, 
from the univerſal conſent of mankind. | ; 
But becauſe you queſtion the credibility of thoſe authors I have quoted, 


which you ſay were very ill choſen; I will crave leave to ſay, that he 


whom I relied on for his teſtimony concerning the Hottentots of Solda- 
nia, was no leſs a man than an ambaſſador from the king of England to 
the Great Mogul: of whoſe relation, monſieur Thevenot, no ill judge 
in the caſe, had ſo great an eſteem, that he was at the pains to tranflate 
into French, and publiſh it in his (which is counted no injudicious) col- 
lection of travels. But to intercede with your londſhip, for a little more 
favourable allowance of credit to fir Thomas Roe's relation; Coore, an 
inhabitant of the country, who could ſpeak Engliſh, aſſured Mr. Terry *, 
that they of Seldania had no God. But if he too have the ill luck to 
find no credit with you, I hope you will be a little more favourable to a 
divine of the church of England, now living, and admit of his teſtimony | 
in confirmation of fir Thomas Roe's. This worthy gentleman, in the 


' relation of his voyage to Surat, printed but two years ſince, ſpeaking of 


_® Terry's Voyage, p. 17, 23. the 


[ 
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kind of ideas of thoſe things, whoſe names, thoſe they 8 
converſe with, have occaſion frequently to mention to ' 
them. And if they carry with it the notion of excei- 9 
lency, greatneſs, or ſomething extraordinary; if appre- 9 | 
henſion and concernment accompany it; if the fear of J. 
abſolute and irreſiſtible power ſet it on upon the mind, 1 
the idea is likely to {ink the deeper, and ſpread the | 
farther : eſpecially if it be ſuch an idea as is agreeable | 
to the common light of reaſon, and naturally deduci- | 
ble from every part of our knowledge, as that of a GGW 
is. For the viſible marks of extraordinary wiſdom and | 
power appear ſo plainly in all the works of the crea- 
tion, that a rational creature, who will but ſerioufly 
reflect on them, cannot miſs the diſcovery of a deity. 


—— —— en or ——— 


— 


\ | 


the ſame 22 has theſe words: + ** They are ſunk even below idola- 
try, are deſtitute of both prieſt and temple, and ſaving a little ſhow. of 
rejoicing, which is made at the full and new moon, have loſt all kind of 
religious devotion. Nature has ſo richly provided for their convenience 
in iis life, that they have drowned all ſenſe of the God of it, and are 
grown quite careleſs of the next.“ Ter. „ 5 
But to provide againſt the cleareſt evidence of atheiſm in theſe people. 
you ſay, e that the account given of them, makes them not fit to be a ' 
ſtandard for the ſenſe of mankind.”* This, I think, may paſs for nothin 
till ſomebody be found, that makes them to be a ſtandard for the ſen 
of mankind, Alll the uſe I made of them was to ſhow, that there were 
men in the world that had no innate idea of a God. But to keep ſome- 
thing like an argument going (for what will not that do?) you go near 
denying thoſe Cafers to be men. What elſe do theſe words fignity ? *“ a 

ople ſo ſtrangely bereft of common. ſenſe, that they can hardly be rec- 
koned among mankind, as appears by the beſt accounts of the Cafers of 
Soldania, &c.“ I hope, if any of them were called Peter, James, or 
John, it would be paſt ſcruple that they were men: however, Courwee, 

' Wewena, and Cowſheda, and thoſe others who kad names, that had no 
places in your nomenclator, would hardly paſs muſter with your lordſhip, 

My lord, I ſhould not mention this, but that what you yourſelf ſay 
here, may be a motive to you to conſider, that what you have laid 
ſach a ſtreſs on concerning the general nature of man, as a real being, 
and the ſubje& of properties, amounts to I the diſtinguiſhing 
of ſpecies ; ſince you yourſelf pwn that there may be individuals, wherein 
there is a common nature with a particular ſubſiſtence proper to each of 
them; whereby you are fo little able to know of which of the ranks” or | 
ſorts they are, into which you fay God has ordered beings, and which he | 

- hath diſtinguiſhed by eſſential properties, that you are in doubt whether 
. they ought to be reckoned among mankind or no. | 


„I Mr. Oxington, p. 439. e | 
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And the influence that the diſcovery of ſuch a being 
muſt neceſſarily have on the minds of all, that have 
but once heard of it, is ſo great, and carries ſuch a 
weight of thought and communication with it, that it 
ſeems ſtranger to me, that a whole nation of men ſhould 
be any where found ſo brutiſh, as to want the notion 
of a God; than that they ſhould be without any notion 
of numbers, or fire. : . 
FS. 10. The name of God being once mentioned in 
any part of the world, to expreſs a fuperior, powerful, 
wiſe, inviſible being, the ſuitableneſs of ſuch a notion 
to the principles of common reaſon, and the intereſt 
men will always have to mention it often, muſt neceſ- 
farily ſpread it far and wide, and continue it down to 
all generations; though yet the general reception of 
this name, and ſome imperfe&t and unſteady notions 
conveyed thereby to the unthinking part of mankind, 
prove not the idea to be innate ; but only that they, who 
made the diſcovery, had made a right uſe of their rea- 
fon, thought maturely of the cauſes of things, and traced 
them to their original; from whom other leſs conſi- 
dering people having once received ſo important a no- 
tion, it could not eaſily be loſt again. ; : 
$.11. This is all could be inferred from the notion 
of a God, were it to be found univerſally in all the 
tribes of mankind, and 3 acknowledged by men 
grown to maturity in all countries. For the generality 
of the acknowledging of a God, as I imagine, is ex 
tended no farther than that; which if it be ſufficient 
to prove the idea of God innate, will as well prove the 
idea of fire innate ; ſince, I think, it may be truly ſaid, 
that there is not a perſon in the world, who has a notion 
of a God, who has not alſo the idea of fire. I doubt 
not, but if a colony of young children ſhould be placed 
in an, iſland where no fire was, they would certainly 
neither have any notion of ſuch a thing, nor name for 
it, how generally ſoever it were received, and known 
in all the world beſides: and perhaps too their appre- 
henſions would be as far removed from any name, or 
notion of a God, till ſome one amongſt them had em- 
ployed his thoughts, to inquire into the — 
ik: AS N an 
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and cauſes of things, which would eaſily lead him to 
the notion of a God; which having once taught to 
others, reaſon, and the natural propenſity of their own 
thoughts, would afterwards propagate, and continue 
amongſt them. V | 
$. 12. Indeed it is urged, that it is ſuit- 


: l Suitable to 
able to the goodnefs of God to imprint God's good- 


upon the minds of men characters and no- neßs, that all 
tions of himſelf, and not to leave them in re ones | 
the dark and doubt in ſo grand a concern- e dae 
ment; and alſo by that means to ſecure to fore naturally 
himſelf the homage and veneration due from 1 by 
ſo intelligent a creature as man; and there- . A e 
fore he has done it. 5 RIES 
This argument, if it be of any force, will prove 
much more than thoſe, who uſe it in this caſe, expect 
from it. For, if we may conclude, that God hath done 
for men all that men ſhall judge is beſt for them, be- 
cauſe it is ſuitable to his goodneſs: ſo to do; it will 
prove not only that God has imprinted on the minds of 
men an idea of himſelf, but that he hath plainly ſtamped _ 
there, in fair characters, all that men-ought to know 
or believe of him, all that they ought to do in obedience . 
to his will; and that he hath given them a will and 
affections conformable to it. This, no doubt, every 
one will think better for men, than that they ſhould in 
the dark grope after knowledge, as St. Paul tells us all 
nations did after God, Acts xvii. 27. than that their 
wills ſhould claſh with their underſtandings, and their 
appetites, croſs. their duty. The Romaniſts ſay, it is 
beſt for men, and ſo ſuitable to the goodneſs of God, 
that there ſhould be an infallible 1 5 of controver- 
ſies on earth; and therefore there is one. And I, by, 
the ſame reaſon, ſay, it is better for men that every man 
himſelf ſhould be infallible. I leave them to conſider, 
whether by the force of this argument they ſhall think, 
that every man is ſo. I think it a very good argument, 
to ſay, the infinitely, wiſe God hath made it fo: and 
therefore it is beſt. But it ſeems to me a little too 
much confidence of our own wiſdom, to ſay, I think 
it beſt, and therefore God hath made it ſo; and, in 


the 
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the matter in hand, it will be in vain to argue from 
ſuch a topick that God hath done ſo, when certain ex- 
perience ſhows us that he hath not. But the goodneſs 
of God hath not been wanting to men without ſuch 
original impreſſions of knowledge, or ideas ſtamped on 
the mind: ſince he hath furniſhed man with thoſe fa- 
culties, which will ſerve for the ſufficient diſcovery of 
all things requiſite to the end of fuch a being. And I 


doubt not but to ſhow that a man, by the right uſe of 


his natural abilities, may, without any innate princi- 
ples, attain a knowledge of a God, and other things 
that concern him. God having endued man with thoſe 
faculties Ing which he hath, was no more obliged 

by his g eſs to plant thoſe innate notions in his 
mind, than that having given him reaſon, hands, and 
materials, he ſhould build him bridges, or houſes ; 
which ſome people in the world, however, of good 
parts, do either totally want, or are but ill provided of, 
as well as others are wholly without ideas of God, and 
principles of morality; or at leaſt have but very ill 
ones. The reaſon in both caſes being, that they never 
employed their parts, faculties, and powers induſtriouſſy 
that way, but contented themſelves with the opinions, 
faſhions, and things of their country, as they found 


— them, without looking any farther. Had you or I been 


born at the bay of Soldania, poſſibly our thoughts and 
notions had not exceeded thoſe brutiſh ones of the hot- 
tentots that inhabit there: and had the Virginia king 
Apochancana been educated in England, he had been 
perhaps as knowing a divine, and as good a mathema- 
tician, as any in it. The difference between him and 
a more improved Engliſhman lying barely in this, that 
the exerciſe of his faculties was. bounded within' the 
ways, modes, and notions of his own country, and never 
directed to any other, or farther inquiries : and if he 
had not any idea of a God, it was only becauſe he pur- 
ſued not thoſe ow." that would have led him to it. 

3 $. 13. 1 grant, that if there were an 

. 1 56 = 1dea to be found imprinted on the minds of 
different men, we have reaſon to expect, it ſhould be 
nn. the notion of his maker, as a mark God ſet on 
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his own workmanſhip, to mind man of his dependance 
and duty ; and that 3 ſhould appear the firſt in- 
ſtances of human knowledge. But how late is it before 
any ſuch notion is diſcoverable in children? And when 
we find it there, how much more does it reſemble the 
opinion and notion of the teacher, than repreſent the 
true God? He that ſhall obſerve in children the pro- 
greſs whereby their minds attain the knowledge they 
have, will think that the objects they do firſt and moſt 
familiarly converſe with, are thoſe that make the firſt 
impreſſions on their underſtandings : nor will he find 
the leaſt footſteps of any other. It is eaſy to take no- 
tice, how their thoughts enlarge themſelves, only as they 
come to be acquainted with a greater variety of ſenſible | 
objects, to retain- the ideas of them in their memories: 


and to get the ſkill to compound and enlarge them, 


and ſeveral ways put them together. How by theſe 
means they come to frame in their minds an idea men 

have of a deity, I ſhall hereafter ow. 
9. 14. Can it be thought, that the ideas men kave of 
God are the characters and marks of himſelf,” engraven 
on their minds by his own finger; when we ſee that in 
the ſame country, under one and the ſame name, men 
have far different, nay, often contrary and inconſiſtent 
ideas and conceptions of him? Their agreeing in a 
name, or ſound, will . prove an innate notion 
of him. 


$. 15. What true or ielarable merten of # deity: — 


they have, who acknowledged and worſhipped hun- 


dreds? Every deity that they owned above one was an 
infallible evidence of their ignorance of him, and a proof 


that they had no true notion of God, where unity, in- 


finity, and eternity were excluded. To which if we 
add their groſs conceptions of corporeity, expreſſed. 
in their images and repreſentations of their deities; 
the amours, marriages, copulations, luſts, quarrels, and 


other mean qualities attributed by them to their gods; 


we ſhall have little reaſon to think, that the heathen 
world, i. e. the greateſt part of mankind, had ſuch 
ideas of God in their minds, as he himſelf, out of care 


that they ſhould not be miſtaken 2 him, was author 
Vor. 1.5 Cs OY | of. 
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of. And Wig e of conſent, ſo much argued, 
if it prove any native impreſſions, it will be only this, 
that Ge od imprinted on the minds of all men, ſpeaking 
the ſame language; a name for himſell, but not any 
idea; ſince thoſe people, who agreed in the name, had 
at the ſame time far different apprehenſions about the 
thing ſignified: If they ſay, that the variety of deities, 11 
worthipped. by the heathen world, were but figurative | 
ways of expreſling the ſeveral attributes of thar incom- 
Panne being, or ſeveral parts of his providence: {| 
anſwer, what they might be in the original, Twill . i 
not here inquire ;/ but that they were ſo in the thoughts 1 
of the vulgar, I think no-body will affirm. And he 
that will conſult the voyage of the biſhop of Beryte, 
c. 13. (not to mention other teſtimonies) will find, that 
the theology of the Siamites profeſſedly owns a plu- 
ality of Gods: or, as the ahbe de Choiſy more judiei- 
oufly remarks, in his Journal du voiage de Siam, 234, 
it conlifts properly in acknowledging no God at allt 
If it be ſaid, That wiſe men of all nations came to 
have true conceptions: of the unity and innen of, the. 
Gy: I grant; it. But then this 5 
Firſt, Excludes univerſality of en in any thing 
but. the name : for thoſe wiſe; men bei very few, 
perhaps one fe A- thouland,. this univerſality ir Very 
: narrow, 
_ + Secondly, It ſeefns. to me. plainly.to prove, that the 
ttrueſt and heſt notions men had of God were not im- 
printed, but acquired by thought and meditation, and 
a. right uſe of their faculties; ſince the wiſe and con- 
liderate men of the world, by a right and careful em-. 
ployment of their thoughts and reaſon, attained true 
notions in this as well as other things; whilſt the lazy 
and inconſiderate part of men, making far the greater 
number, took up their notions by chance, from com- 
mon tradition and vulgar conceptions, without much 
ting their heads about. them. And if it he a reaſon 
to think the notion of God ne becauſe all wiſe men 
had it, virtue too muſt be th nere inmate; * that alſo 
wile a Rave NOR had. Kot 5 
To 3. 16. This 


A 
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$. 16. This was evidently the cafe of all Gentiliſm : 
nor hath even amongſt Jews, Chriſtians, and Mahome- 
tans, who acknowledge but one God, this doctrine, | 
and the care taken in thoſe nations to teach men to 
have true notions of a God, prevailed ſo far, as to make 
men to have the ſame, and thetrue ideas of him. How 
many, even amongſt us, will be found, upon inquiry, 
to fancy him in the ſhape of a man ſitting in heaven, 
and to have many other abſurd and unfit conceptions 
of him? Chriſtians, as well as Turks, have had whole 
ſets owning and contending carneſtly for it, and that 
the deity was corporeal, and of human ſhape : and 
though we find few amongſt us who profeſs themſelves 
Anthropomorphites, (though ſome I have met with 
that own 1t) yet, I believe, he that will make it his 
buſineſs, may find, amongſt: the ignorant and unin- 
ſtructed Chriſtians, many of that opinion. Talk but 
with country people, almoſt of any age, or young peo- 
ple of almoſt any condition; and you. ſhall _find,. that 
though the name of God be frequently in their mouths, 
yet the notions they apply this name to are ſo odd, 
low and pitiful, that no-body can imagine they were 
taught by a rational man, much leſs that they were 
characters written by the finger of God himſelf. Nor 
do I ſee how it derogates more from the goodneſs of 
God, that he has given us minds unfurniſhed with theſe 
ideas of himſelf, than that he hath ſent us into the 
world with bodies unclothed, and that there is no art 
or {kill born with us: for, being fitted with faculties 
to attain theſe, it is want of induſtry and conſideration 
in us, and not of bounty in him, if we have them not. 
It is as certain that there is a God, as that the oppoſite 
angles, made by the interſection of two ſtraight lines, 
are equal. There. was never any rational creature, that 
ſet himſelf ſincerely to examine the truth of thefe 
propoſitions, that could fail to aſſent to them; though 
yet it be paſt doubt that there are many men, Who, 
having not applied their thoughts that way, are igno- 
rant both of the one and the other. If any one think 
fit to call this (which -is the utmoſt of its extent) uni- 
verſal conſent, ſuch an one I eafily allow; but ſuch an 
ol e enen 
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univerſal conſent as this proves not the idea of God, any 
more than it does the idea of ſuch angles, innate. 
Tf the idea of F. 17. Since then, though the knowledge 
God be not of a God be the moſt natural diſcovery of 
innate, neo human reaſon, yet the idea of him is not 
other can de . : : a 8 
ſuppoſed in- innate, as, I think, is evident from what has 
nate. been ſaid; I imagine there will ſcarce be 
any other idea found, that can pretend to it: ſince if 
God hath ſent any impreſſion, any character on the un- 
derſtanding of men, it is moſt reaſonable to expect it 
ſhould have been ſome clear and uniform idea of him- 
ſelf, as far as our weak capacities were capable to re- 


ceive fo incomprehenfible and infinite an object. But 


our minds being at firſt void of that idea, which we 


are moſt concerned to have, it is a ſtrong preſumption 
'againſt all other innate characters. I muſt own, as far 
-as I can obſerve, I can find none, and would be glad z 


to be informed by any other. 


Idea of ſub. F. 18. I confeſs ee is She Ae, 
ſtance not in- Which would be of general uſe for mankind 


* to have, as it is of general talk, as if they 


had it; and that is the idea of bſtance,; which we 


neither have, nor can have, by ſenfation or reflection. 


If nature took care to provide us any ideas, we might 


well expect they ſhould be ſuch, as by our own facul- 


ties we cannot procure to ourſelves : but we ſee, on the 
contrary, that ſince by thoſe ways, whereby our ideas 
are brought into our minds, this is not, we have no 
ſuch clear idea at all, and therefore ſignify nothing by 


the word ſubſtance, but only an uncertain ſuppoſition | 
of we know not What, i. e. of ſomething whereof we 


have no particular diſtinct poſitive idea, which we 
take to be the eee or 1 of thoſe ideas 5 


we know. 


No propoſi- * 19. Whatever then we talk of- innate, 
tions be” either ſpeculative or practical, principles, 


f innate, ſince it may, with as much probability, be ſaid, 
n 0 are 
innate. „ 


and yet denied, that he hath: either penny, 
ſmilling, crown, or other coin, out of which the ſum 
bs to be made vp: as to think omg certain . 


— > 1 
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that a man hath 100. ſterling in his pocket, | 
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are innate, when the ideas about which they a are can by 
no means be ſuppoſed to be ſo. The general reception 
and aſſent that is given doth not at all prove that the 
ideas expreſſed in them are innate: for in many caſes, 
however the ideas came there, the. aſſent to words, 
expreſſing the agreement or diſagreement of ſuch ideas, 
will neceſſarily follow. Every one, that hath a true 
idea of God and worſhip, will aſſent to this propoſition, 
e that God is to be worſhipped, when expreſſed in 
a language he underſtands : and every rational man, 
that hath not thought on it to-day, may be ready to 
aſſent to this propoſition to-morrow ; and yet millions 
of men may be well ſuppoſed to want one or both 
thoſe ideas to-day. For if we will allow ſavages and 
moſt country people to have ideas of God and worſhip, 
(which converſation with them will not make one for- 
ward to believe) yet I think few children can be ſup- 
pond to have thoſe ideas, which therefore they muſt 

egin to have ſome time or other; and then they will 
alſo begin to aſſent to that propoſition, and make. yery 
little queſtion of it ever after. But ſuch an aſſent upon 
hearing no more proves the ideas to be innate, than 
it does that. one born blind (with cataracts, which will 
be couched to-morrow) had the innate ideas of the 
ſun, or light, or ſaffron, or yellow ; becauſe, when. his 
ſight is cleared, he will certainly aſſent to this pro- 
poſition, “ that the ſun is lucid, or that ſaffron is yel- 
low :”” and therefore, if ſuch an aſſent upon hearing 
cannot prove the ideas innate, it can much leſs the 
propoſitions made up of thoſe ideas. If they have any 
innate ideas, I would. be glad to be told what, and 
how many they are. 

$.. 20. To which let me add: If hs be No innate: 
any innate ideas, any ideas in the mind, ideas in the 
which the mind does not actually think on, 0. 
they muſt be lodged in the memory, and from thence 
muſt be brought into view by remembrance; i. e. 
muſt be known, when they are remembered, to have 
been perceptions in the mind before, unleſs remem- 
brance can be without remembrance. For to remem- 
| ber! is to perceive any thing with memory, or with a 

| . conſciouſneſs, 
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conſciouſneſs, that it was known or perceived before: 
without this, whatever idea comes into the mind is 
new, and not remembered; this conſciouſneſs of its 
having been in the mind before being that which diſ- 
tinguiſhes remembering from all other ways of think- 
Ing. Whatever idea was-never perceived by the mind, 
was never in the mind. Whatever idea is in the mind, 
is either an actual perception; or elſe, having been an 
actual perception, is ſo in the mind, that by the me- 
mory it can be made an actual perception again, 
Whenever there is the actual perception of an idea 
without memory, the idea appears perfectly new and 
unknown before to the underſtanding. Whenever the 
memory brings any idea into actual view, it is with a 
. Conſciouſneſs, that it had been there before, and was 
not wholly a ſtranger to the mind, Whether this be 
not ſo, I appeal to every one's obſervation : and then I 
defire an inſtance of an idea, pretended to be innate, 
which (before-any impreſſion of it by ways hereafter to 
be mentioned) any one could revive and remember as 
an idea he had formerly known; without which conſci- 
ouſneſs of a former perception there is no remem- 
brance; and whatever idea comes into the mind with- 
out that conſciouſneſs is not remembered, or comes 
not out of the memory, nor can be ſaid to be in the 
mind before that appearance: for what is not either 
actually in view, or in the memory, is in the mind no 
way at all, and is all one as if it had never been there, 
Suppoſe a child had the uſe of his eyes, till he knows 
and diftinguiſhes colours; but then cataracts ſhut the 
windows, and he is forty or fifty years perfectly in the 
- dark, and in that time perfectly loſes all memory of 
the ideas of colours he once had. This was the cafe ' 
of a. blind man I once talked: with, who loſt his ſight 
by the ſmall-pox-when he was a child, and had no more 
notion of colours than one born blind. I aſk, whether 
any one can fay this man had then any ideas of colours 
in his mind, any more than one born blind? And 1 
think no-body will ſay, that either of them had in his 


mind any idea of colours at all. His cataracts are 


bers not) of colours, de nova, by his reſtored fight 
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conveyed to. his mind, and that without any conſciouſ- 
neſs of a former acquaintance: and theſe now he can 
revive, and call to mind in the dark. In this caſe all 
theſe ideas of colours, which when out of view can be 
revived with a conſciouſnefs of a former acquaintance, 
being thus in the memory, are ſaid to be i in the mind. 
The uſeI make of this, is, that whatever idea, bei 
not actually in view, is in the mind, is there only by 
being in the memory; and if it he not in the memory, 
it is not in the mind; and if it be in the memory, it 
cannot by the memory be brought into actual view, 
_ without a perception that it comes out of the memory; 
which is tl is, that it had been known before, and is 
now remembered. If therefore there be any innate 
ideas, they muſt be in the memory, ot elſe no-where 
in the mind ;-and if they be in the memory, they can 
be revived without any impreſſion from without; and 
whenever they are brought into the mind, they are 
remembered, i. e. they bring with them a perception 
of their not being wholly new to it. This being a 
conſtant and diſtinguiſhing difference between , what is, 
and what is not in the memory, or in the mind; 
that what is not in the memory, whenever it appears 
there, appears perfectly new and unknown before; and 
what is in the memory, or in the mind, whenever it is 
ſuggeſted by the memory, appears not to be new, but 
the mind finds it in itſelf, and knows it was there be- 
Fore. By this it may be tried, whether there be a. 7 
| Innate ideas in the mind, before impreſſion from ſenf; 
tion or reflection. I would fain meet with the man, 
who when he came to the uſe of reaſon, or at any other 
time, remembered any one of them : and to whom, 
15 after he was born, they were never new. If any one 
Will ſay, there are ideas in the mind, that are not 
the memory ; I defire him 0 explain RMiſelk. 5 and 
make what he ſays intelligible, 8 
Ne A > Beſides what 15 Already 1918, | 


| there is another reaſon why 1 doubt that Pence | 
neither theſe nor any: other, principles ate peciule of 

 Innate. 1 thar am fully perſuaded, that the little uſe or 
_. infinitely wiſe God made all things in 172 eee 
; Feet wiſdom, cannot fatisfy myſelf "_ he | 


F4 ſhould 
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ſhould. be ſuppoſed to print upon the minds of men 


ſome univerſal principles; whereof thoſe that are pre- 
tended innate, and concern ſpeculation, are of no 3 


jt true in himſelf. 


mens diſco- 


eulties. 


uſe; and thoſe that concern practice, not ſelf-evident, 
and neither of them diſtinguiſhable from ſome other 
truths not allowed to be innate, For to what purpoſe 
ſhould characters be graven on the mind by the finger of 
God, which are not clearer there than thoſe which are 
afterwards introduced, or cannot be diſtinguiſned from 
them? If any one thinks there are ſuch innate ideas and 
propoſitions, which by their clearneſs and uſefulneſs are 
diſtinguiſhable from all that is ad ventitious in the mind, 
and acquired, it will not be a hard matter for him to 
tell us which they are, and then every one will be a fit 
judge whether they be ſo or no; ſince if there be ſuch 
innate ideas and impreſſions, plainly different from all 
other perceptions and knowledge, every one will find 
Of the evidence of theſe ſuppoſed 
innate maxims I have ſpoken already; of their uſeful- 
neſs. I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak more hereafter. _ 
Difference of S' 22. To conclude : ſome ideas forwardly 
> offer themſelves to all men's underſtand- 
veries de- ings; ſome ſorts of truths refult from any 
— om ideas, as ſoon as the mind puts them into 
che different <7" | 462 6455 WM r 
application propoſitions; other truths require a train of 
of their ſa- ideas placed in order, a due comparing of 
eulties, them, and deductions made with attention, 
before they can be diſcovered and affented to. Some of 
the firſt ſort, becauſe of their general and eaſy recep- 
tion, have been miſtaken for innate ; but the truth is, 


ideas and notions are no more born with us. than arts and 


Tciences, though ſome of them indeed offer themſelves . 
to our faculties more readily than others, and there- 


fore are more generally received; though that too be | 


according as the organs of our bodies and powers of 
-our minds happen. to. be employed : God having fitted 
men with faculties and means to diſcover, receive, and 
retain truths, according as they are employed. The 
great difference that is to be found in the notions of 
mankind is from the different uſe they put their facul- 
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enſlaving their minds to the dictates and dominion f 


others in doctrines, which it is their duty carefully to 
examine, and not blindly, with an implicit faith, to 
ſwallow. Others, employing their thoughts only about 
ſome few things, grow acquainted ſufficiently with them, 
attain great degrees of knowledge in them, and are 
ignorant of all other, having never let. their thoughts 
looſe in the ſearch of other inquiries. Thus, that the 
three angles of a triangle are equal to two right ones, 
is a truth as certain as any thing can be, and I think 
more evident than many of thoſe propoſitions that go 
for principles; and yet there are millions, however 
expert in other things, who know not this at all, be- 
cauſe they never ſet their thoughts on work about ſuch 
angles: and he that certainly knows this 1 e 
may yet be utterly ignorant of the truth of other pro- 
poſitions, in mathematicks itſelf, which are as clear and 
evident as this; becauſe, in his ſearch of thoſe mathe- 
matical truths, he ſtopped his thoughts ſhort, and went 
not ſo far. The ſame may happen concerning the 
notions we have of the being of a deity: for though 
there be no truth which a man may more evidently 
make out to himſelf than the exiſtence of a God, yet 
he that ſhall content himſelf with things as he finds 
them, in this world, as they miniſter to his pleaſures and 
paſſions, and not make inquiry a little farther into their 
cauſes, ends, and admirable contrivances, and purſue 
the thoughts thereof with diligence and attention; may 
live long without any notion of ſuch a being.. And if 
any perſon hath by talk put ſuch a notion into his 
head, he may perhaps believe it; but if he hath never 
examined it, his knowledge of it will be no perfecter 
than his, who having been told, that the three angles 
of a triangle are equal to two right ones, takes it upon 
| truſt, without examining the demonſtration ; and ma 
yield his aſſent as a probable opinion, but hath no 
knowledge of the truth of. it; which yet his faculties, 
if carefully employed, were able to make clear and evi- 
dent to him. But this only by the by, to ſhow how 
much our knowledge depends upon the right uſe of 
MS Er Nei thoſe 
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„ thoſe powers natyre hath beſtowed upon us, and how 


liztle upon ſuch innate principles, as are in vain ſup- 
ſed to be in all mankind for their direction; which 
1 men could not but know, if they were there, or elſe 
they would be there to no purpoſe: and which ſince 
all men do not know, nor can diſtinguiſh from other 
adventitions truths, we. may well conclude there are 


n ſuch. 
We iy 3 3. What cenſure doubting thus of 
| 12 and 


innate principles may deſerve from men, 
know for who will be apt to call it, pulling up the 
themſelves. old foundations of knowledge and certainty, 
cannot tell; I perſuade myſelf at leaſt, that the way 
1 have purfued, being cohformable to truth, lays. thoſe 
foundations ſurer. This I am certain, I have not made 
it my bufineſs either to quit or follow any authority 


in the enſuing diſcourſe; truth has been my only aim, 


and wherever that has appeared to lead, my thoughts 


have — followed, without minding whether 


the footſteps of any other lay that way or no. Not 
that I want a due reſpect to other men's opinions; but, 
after all, the greateſt reverence is due to truth: "nd I 


hope it will not be thought arrogance to ſay, that per- 


haps we ſhould make greater progreſs in the 1 


pf rational and contemplative knowledge, if we ſongh 
ſt in the fountain, in the conſideration of things them- 
felves, and made uſe rather of our own thoughts. than 
_ other men's to find it: for I think we may as rationally 


hoye to fee with other men's eyes, as to know by other 
ien's underſtandings. So much as we ourſelves. con- 
er and comprehend of truth and zeaſon, fo much we 
poſſeſs of real and true knowledge. The floating of 
her men's opinions in, our brains makes us Wh PF one 


jot the more 10Wing, though they happen to 


at in them was ſcience, is in us but opiniatrety; 3 


whilſt we ive up our aſſent only to reverend names, | 


and do not, as they did, employ our own reaſon. to un- 
derſtand thoſe truths which gave An reputation. 
Ariſtotle was certainly a knowing man, but no- bod 

eyer thou ht him ſo becauſe he Blindly embraced, or | 


| Fongently el * opinions of another. And ny 


put leaves and duſt when it comes to uſe. 


which was to take them off 
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the taking up another's prineiples, without examining 
them, made not him a philoſopher, I ſuppoſe it will 
hardly make any body elſe fo. "In the ſciences, every 
one has ſo: much as he really knows and F FESRGs . 


What he believes only, and takes upon truft, are but 
ſhreds ; which however well in the whole piece, make 
no conſiderable addition to his ſtock who gathers them. 
Such borrowed wealth, like fairy-money, though it were 
pod in the hand from which he received it, will be 


F. 24: When men have found ſome” ge- ' Whence the 
neral propoſitions, that could not be daubt- opinion of 
.. ed of as foon as underſtood, it was, I nate Prin. 
know, a ſhort and eaſy way to conclude "PF 
them innate. This being once received, it eaſed the 
lazy from the pains of ſearch, and ſtopped the inquiry 
of the doubtful concerning all that was once ſtyled 
innate. And it was of no ſmall advantage to thoſe 
who affected to be maſters and teachers, to make this 
the principle of principles, that principles muſt not 
be queſtioned :** for having once eftabliſhed this tener, 
that there are innate principles, it put their followers 
upon a neceſſity of Weben ſome doctrines as ſuch; 
| rom the ufe of their own 
reaſon and judgment, and put them on believing and 
taking them upon truſt, without farther examination ; 
in which poſture of blind credulity, they might be more 
eaſily governed by, and made uſeful to, fome fort - 
of men, who had the ſkill and office to principle and 
guide them, Nor is it a ſmall power it gives one man 
over another, to have the authority to be the dictator 
pk principles, and teacher gf unqueſtionable truths ; 
and to make a man ſwallow that for an innate princi- 
ple, which may ſerve to his purpoſe who teacheth them: 
© Whereas had they examined the ways whereby men came 
to the knowledge of many univerfal truths, they would 
have found them to reſult in the minds of men from 
the being of things themſelves, when duly confi. 
dered ; and that they were diſcovered by the applica- 
tion of thoſe faculties, that were fitted by nature to 
receive and judge of them, when duly employed about 


them, | Y. 25 
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- tA S. 25. To ſhow how the underſtanding 
8 8 proceeds herein, is the deſign of the fol- 


lowing diſcourſe ; which I ſhall proceed to, when 1 
have firſt premiſed, that hitherto, to clear my way to 
thoſe foundations, which I conceive are the only true 
ones whereon to eſtabliſn thoſe notions we can have of 
our own knowledge, it hath been neceſſary for me to 


give an account of the reaſons I had to doubt of innate 


Principles. And ſince the arguments which are againſt 


them do ſome of them riſe frdm common received opi- 
nions, I have been forced to take ſeveral things for 
granted, which is hardly avoidable to any one, whoſe 
taſk it is to ſhow, the falſhood or improbability of any 
tenet : it happening in controverſial diſcourſes, as it 
does in aſſaulting of towns, where if the ground be but 


firm whereon the batteries are erected, there is no far- 


ther inquiry of whom it is borrowed, nor whom it be- 
longs to, ſe it affords but a fit riſe for the preſent pur- 
pole. But in the future part-of this diſcourſe, delt ign- 
Ing to raiſe an edifice uniform and conſiſtent with itſelf, 


as far as my own experience and obſervation will aſſiſt 


me, I hope to erect it on ſuch a baſis, that I ſhall * 
need to ſhore it up with props and buttreſſes, . 
on borrowed or begged foundations; or at leaſt, 
mine prove a caſtle in the air, I will endeavour it bal! 
be all of a piece, and hang together. Wherein I warn 
the reader not to expect undeniable cogent demonſtra- 
tions, unleſs I may be allowed the privilege, not ſeldom 
aſſumed by others, to take my principles for granted ; 
and then, I doubt not, but I can demonſtrate too. All 
that I ſhall ſay for the principles J proceed on is, 
that I can only appeal to men's own unprejudiced ex- 
perience and obſervation,” whether they be true or no; 
and this is enough for a man who profeſſes no more, than 
to lay down candidly and freely his own conjectures, 
concerning a ſubject lying ſomewhat in the dark, with- - 
out NP, other deſign. than an I. 1 after 
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/ Ideas in general, and their Original. 


"Gm ] 0 VERY man being conſcious to him- Idea is the 


ſelf that he thinks, and that which objett o 


his mind is applied about, whilſt thinking, hinking. 
being the ideas that are there, it is paſt doubt, that 
men have in their minds ſeveral ideas, ſuch as are thoſe 
expreſſed by the words, Whiteneſs, Hardneſs, Sweet- 
neſs, Thinking, Motion, Man, Elephant, Army, 
Drunkenneſs, and others. It is in the firſt place 


then to be inquired; how he comes by them. I know 


it is a received doctrine, that men have native ideas, 
and original characters, ſtamped upon their minds, in 
their very firſt being. This opinion I have, at large, 
examined already; and, I ſuppoſe, what I have ſaid, 
in the foregoing. book, will be much more eaſily ad- 
mitted, when I have ſhown, whence the underſtanding 
may get all the ideas it has, and by what ways and de- 
grees they may come into the mind; for Which 1 ſhall 
appeal to every one's own obſervation and experience. 


F. 2. Let us then ſuppoſe the mind to All ideas 
be, as we ſay, white paper, void of all cha- come from 


racters, without any ideas; how comes it ſenſation or 
to be furniſhed ? Whence comes it by that veflection. 
vaſt ſtore which the buſy and boundleſs fancy of man 
has painted on it, with an almoſt endleſs variety 2 


Whence has 'it all the materials of reaſon and Know- 


ledge? To this I anſwer, in one word, from experi- 


ence; in that all our knowledge is founded, and from 


that it ultimately derives itſelf. Our obſervation em- 
ployed either about external ſenſible. objects, or about 
the internal. operations of our minds, perceived and 
reflected on by: ourſelves, is that which ſupplies .our 
_ underſtandings with all the materials of thinking. 
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20S The Original of our Ideas. Book 4. 
Theſe two are the fountains of knowledge, from whence 
all the ideas we have, or cam naturally have, do ſpring. 

The objects . 3. Firſt, Our ſenſes, converſant about 
of ſenſation particular ſenſible objects, do convey into 
88 the mind ſeveral diſtinct perceptions of 
be, things, according to thoſe various ways 
wherein thoſe objects do affect them: and thus we come 
by thoſe ideas we have, of Yellow, White, Heat, Cold, 
Soft; Hard, Bitter, Sweet, and all thoſe which we call 
ſenſible qualities; whiek'when I fay the ſenſes convey 
into the mind; I mean, they from external objects con- 
vey into the mind what produces there thoſe percep- 
tions. This great ſouree of moſt of the ideas we have, 
depending wholly upon our ſenſes, and derived by them 
to the underſtandin 51 al Toi 
. Secondly; The other fountain, from 


1s employed about the ideas it has got; 
Wich operations When the ſoul comes to refledt on 
and corfider; do furniſh the underſtanding with another 


Tet of. ideas; which eguld not be had from things with- 


ont ; and ſick are Perception, Thinking, Doubting, 
Believing, Reafoning, Knowing, Willing, and all the 
different actings of dur on minds; which we being 
conſeious of and obſerving in ourſelves, do from theſe 
receive into our underſtandings” as diſtinct ideas, as 


we do from bodies affecting var ſenſes.” This ſource of 
| ideas every man has wholly in himſelf: and though it 


be not ſenſe, as having nothing to do with external 
objects, yet it is very like it, and might properly 
though be called internal ſenſe. But as I call the other 
ſenfation, f6 I call this KR FEI ECT ION, the ideas it affords 
being ſuch only as the mind gets by reflecting on its 
own operations within itſelf. By reflection then, in 
the following part of this difeourfe, I would be under- 


{tovd tõ mean that notice which the mind takes of its 


own operations, and the manrer of them; by reaſon 
Whereof there come to be ideas of theſe operations in 


the ünderſtanding. Theſe two, I fay, viz. external 
6 material 
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material things, as the objects of ſenſation ; and the 
operations of our own minds within, as the objects of 
reflection; are to me the only originals from whence 
all our ideas take their beginnings, The term opera- 
tions here J uſe in a large ſenſe; as comprehending not 
barely the actions of the mind about its ideas; but. - 
ſome ſort of paſſions ariſing ſometimes from them, ſuch 
as is the ſatisfaction or uneaſineſs en from. any 
er 5 | 
§. 5. The indcafrinting Gomes to me not N . 
to have the leaſt glimmering of any ideas, are of the one 
which it doth; not receive from one of of the * | 
theſe. two. External objects furniſh the f theſe, 
mind with the ideas of ſenſible! qualities, which are 
all thoſe different perceptions: they produce in us: and 
the mind furniſhes the err > ins with: Wer of 10 
. operations. G ITT 
Theſe, when we have taken): a fall, nen = then | 
ee their ſeveral modes, eombinations, and — 5 
wie ſhall: find to contain all our Whole ſtock . of ideas: 
and that we have nothing in our minds which did nor 
come in one of theſe two ways. Let any one examint 
his own thoughts, and thoroughly ſearch into Wis U. 
derſtanding; and then let him tell me, whether, all the 


original ideas he has there, are any other than of the 


objects of his ſenſes; or of the operations of his mind, 
conſidered as objects of his reflection: and how great 
a maſs of knowledge ſoever he imagines to be lodged 


there, he will, upon taking a ſtrict view, ſee that he AF 


has not any. idea in his mind, but what one of theſe 
two have imprinted; though perhaps, with infinite 
variety compounded and enlarged 70 the ens 10 
as we ſhall ſee. hereafter. 

F. 6. He that attentively b the, cle 
Rate of a child, at his firſt coming into in childten. 
the world, will have little reaſon to think him ſtored > 
with plenty of coy that are to be the matter of his 


future knowledge: It is by degrees he comes to be | 


furniſhed with: them. And; though the ideas of obvious 
and. familiar — * themſelves before the 


memory 


e to * n _ in cog 
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memory begins to keep a regiſter of time or order, yet 
it is often fo late before ſome unuſual qualities come 


in the way, that there are few men that cannot recol- 


lect the beginning of their acquaintance with them: 
and if it were worth while, no doubt a child might 


be fo ordered as to have but a very few even of the or- 


dinary ideas, till he were grown up to a man. But all 


that are born into the world being ſurrounded with 


bodies that perpetually and diverſly affect them; va- 
riety of ideas, whether care be taken of it or no, are 


imprinted on the minds of children. Light and co- 
* Jours are buſy at hand every-where, when the eye is but 


open; ſounds and ſome tangible qualities fail not to 
ſolicit their proper ſenſes, and force an entrance to 
the mind: but yet, I think,” it will be granted eaſily, 
that if a child were kept in a place where he never ſaw 
any other but black and white till he were a man, he 
would have no more ideas of ſcarlet or green, than he 
that from his childhood never taſted an 1 ora _ 


_ apple has of thoſe particular reliſhes. 


Men are df. F. 7. Men then come te Tov! fiirniſhed 
ferentiy fur- with fewer or more ſimple ideas from with- 


mie wih out, according as the objects they converſe 
_ theſe, 5 


dene, with afford greater or leſs variety; and 
the di from the operations of their minds within, 
according as they more or leſs reflect on 


; = them. For though he that contemplates 


the operations of his mind cannot but have 


plain _ clear ideas of them; yet unleſs he turns his 


thoughts that way, and conſiders them attentively,” he 


will no more have clear and diſtinct ideas of all the 


operations of his mind, and all that may be obſerved 
therein, than he will have all the particular ideas 0 
any landſcape, or of the parts and motions of a clock, 
who will not turn his eyes, to it, and with attention 
heed all the parts of it. The picture or clock may be 
ſo placed, that they may come in his way every day ; 


but yet he will have but a confuſed idea of all the parts 


they are made up of, till he applies n Ae 


$8. 
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F. 8. And hence we ſee the reaſon, why 
it is pretty late before moſt children > 2s 
ideas of the operations of their own minds; 


.and ſome have not any very clear or perfect 
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flection later, 


becauſe they 


need atten- 


tion. 


ideas of the greateſt part of them all their 
lives: becauſe though they paſs there continually, yet, 
like floating viſions, they make not deep impreſſions 
enough to leave in their mind clear, diſtinct, laſting ideas, 
till the underſtanding turns inward upon itſelf, reflects 
on its own operations and makes them the objects of its 
own contemplation. Children when they come firſt 
into it, are ſurrounded with a world of new things, 
which, by a conſtant ſolicitation of their ſenſes, draw 
the mind conſtantly to them, forward to take notice of 
new, and apt to be delighted with the variety of chang. 
ing objects. Thus the firſt years are uſually employed 
and diverted in looking abroad. Men's buſineſs in 


them is to acquaint themſelves with what is to be found 


without: and ſo growing up in a conſtant attention to 
outward ſenſations, ſeldom make any conſiderable re- 
flection on what paſſes within them till they come to 
be of riper years ; and ſome ſcarce ever at all. | 
FS. 9. To aſk at what time a man has The foal be- 
firſt any ideas, is to aſk when he begins to yins to have 
perceive; having ideas, and perception, 1deas, when 
being the ſame thing. I know it is an * begins _ 
opinion, that the foul always thinks, and e 

that it has the actual perception of ideas in itſelf con- 
ſtantly as long as it exiſts; and that actual thinking is 
as inſeparable from the ſoul, as actual extenſion is from 
the body: which if true, to inquire after the begin- 
ning of a man's ideas is the ſame as to inquire after 
the beginning of his ſoul. For by this account ſoul 
and its ideas, as body and its extenſion, oY begin to 
exiſt both at the ſame time. 


$. 10. But whether the ſoul be fuppoſed | 


to exiſt antecedent to, or coeval with, or 


ſome time after the firſt rudiments of or- 


ganization, or the beginnings of life in the 


You. I. 


1. R thoſe who 


The. ſoul 
thinks not 
always ; for 
this wants 
proofs. 
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have better thought of that matter. I confeſs myſelf 
to have one of thoſe dull ſouls, that doth not perceive 
itſelf always to contemplate ideas; nor can conceive 
it any more neceſſary for the ſoul always to think, than 
for the ag always to move: the perception of ideas 
being (as I conceive) to the ſoul, what motion is to 
the body; not its eſſence, but one of its operations. 
And therefore, though thinking be ſuppoſed ever ſo 
much the proper action of the ſoul, yet it is not necef- 
ſary to ſuppoſe that it thould be always thinking, al- 
ways in action. That perhaps is the privilege of the 
infinite author and preſerver of things, who never ſlum- 
bers nor ſleeps ; but it is not competent to any finite 
being, at leaſt not to the ſoul of man. We know cer- 
tainly by experience that we ſometimes think, and 
thence draw this infallible conſequence, that there is 
| ſomething in us that has a power to think: but whether 
that ſubſtance perpetually thinks or no, we can be no 
farther aſſured than experience informs us. For to ſay 
that actual thinking is eſſential to the ſoul, and inſe- 
parable from it, is to beg what is in queſtion, and not 
to prove it by reaſon; which is neceſſary to be done, if 
it be not a ſelf-evident propoſition. - But whether this, 
« that the ſoul always thinks,“ be a ſelf-evident pro- 
poſition, that every body aſſents to at firſt hearing, I 
peal to mankind. It is doubted whether I thought 
at all laſt night or no; the queſtion being about a mat- 
ter of fact, it is begging it to bring, as a proof for it, 
an hypotheſis, which is the very thing in diſpute ; by 
which way one may prove any thing: and it is but 
ſuppoſing that all watches, whilſt the balance beats, 
think; and it is ſufficiently proved, and paſt doubt, 
that my watch thought all laſt night. But he that 
vould not deceive himſelf, ought to build his hypo- 
theſis on matter of fact, and make it out by ſenſible 
experience, and not preſume on matter of fact, becauſe 
of his hypotheſis; that is, becauſe he ſuppoſes it to be 
ſo : which way of proving amounts to this, that I muſt 
neceſſarily think all laſt night, becauſe another ſuppoſes 
I a wg think, MOT 1 myſelf cannot — that 1 
always do ſo. 2 5 2 
ut 
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But men in love with their opinions may not only 
ſuppole what is in queſtion, but allege wrong matter 
of fact. How elſe could any one make it an inference 
of mine, that a thing is not, becauſe we are not ſen- 
fible of it in our ſleep? I do not ſay there is no ſoul in 
a man, becauſe he is not ſenſible of it in his ſleep : but 
I do ſay, he cannot think at any time waking or ſleep- 

ing, without being ſenſible of it. Our being ſenſible 


of it is not neceſſary to any thing, but to our thoughts; 


and to them it is, and to them it will always be neceſ- 
ſary; till we can think without being conſcious of it. 
L. 11. I grant that the foul in a waking It is not al. 


man is never without thought, becauſe it is ways conſci- 


the condition of being awake: but whether os of it:: 


ſleeping without dreaming be not an affection of the 
whole man, mind as well as body, may be worth a 
waking man's conſideration; it being hard to conceive, 
that any thing ſhould think, and not be conſcious of it. 
If the ſoul doth think in a ſleeping man without being 
conſcious of it, I aſk, whether during ſuch thinking it 
has any pleaſure or pain, or be capable of happineſs or 
miſery? Jam ſure the man is not, any more than the 
bed or earth he lies on. For to be happy or miſerable 


without being conſcious of it, ſeems to me utterly in- 


conſiſtent and impoſſible. Or if it be poſſible that the 
foul can, whilſt the body is ſleeping, have its thinking, 5 


enjoyments and concerns, its pleaſure or pain, apart, 


which the man is not conſcious of nor partakes in; it is 


Certain that Socrates alleep and Socrates awake is nat the 


ſame perſon : but his ſoul when he ſleeps, and Socrates 


the man, confiſting of body and. ſoul when he is waking, 
are two perſons ; ſince waking Socrates has no. know- 


| ledge of, or concernment for that happineſs or miſery 
of his ſoul which it enjoys alone by itfelf whilſt he 
ſleeps, without perceiving any thing of it; any more. 


than he has for the happineſs or miſery of a man in the 


Indies, whom he knows not. For if we take wholly - 
away all conſciouſneſs of our actions and ſenſations, 
eſpecially of pleaſure and paig, and the concernment 
that accompanies it, it will be hard to know wherein 


to Place perſonal identity. be n 
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If a ſleepigg F. 12. © The ſoul, during ſound ſleep, 
man thinks thinks,“ ſay theſe men. Whilſt it thinks 
prone i, and perceives, it is capable certainly of 


the fleeping Thoſe of delight or trouble, as well as any 


and waking .. other perceptions ; and it muſt neceſſarily 
2 o be conſcious of its own perceptions. But 


1 it has all this apart; the ſleeping man, it 


is plain, is conſcious of nothing of all this. Let us 
ſuppoſe then the ſoul of Caſtor, while he is fleeping, 
retired from his body; which is no impoſſible ſuppoſi- 
tion for the men I have here to do with, who ſo libe- 


rally allow life, without a thinking ſoul, to all other 


animals. | Theſe men cannot then judge it impoſſible, 
or a contradiction, that the body ſhould live without 
the ſoul ; nor that the ſoul ſhould ſubſiſt and think, or 
have perception, even perception of happineſs or mi- 
fery, without the body. Let us then, as {omg ſuppoſe 
the ſoul of Caſtor ſeparated, during his ſleep, from his 
body, to think apart. Let. us ſuppoſe too, that it 
chooſes for its ſcene of thinking the body of another 
man, v. g. Pollux, who is fleeping without a ſoul : for 
if Caſtor's ſoul can think, whilſt Caſtor is aſleep, what 

Caſtor is never conſcious of, it is no matter what place 
it chooſes to think in. We have here then the bodies 


of two men with only one ſoul between them, which 


we will ſuppoſe to ſleep and wake by turns; and the 
ſoul ſtill thinking in the waking man, whereof the 
fleeping man 1s never conſcious, has never the leaſt per- 


| ception. I aſk then, whether Caſtor and Pollux, thus, 


with only one ſoul between them, which thinks and 


perceives in one what the other is never conſcious of, 
nor is concerned for, are not two as diſtinct perſons as 


Caſtor and Hercules, or as Socrates and Plato were? 


And whether one of them might not be very happy, and 


the other very miſerable ? Juſt by the ſame reaſon they 
make the ſoul and the man two perſons, who make the 


foul think apart what the man is not conſeious of. For 


I ſuppoſe no- body will make identity of perſons to con- 


ſiſt in the ſoul's being united to the very ſame nume- 


rical particles of matter; for if that be neceſſary to 
identity, it will be impoſſible, in that conſtant flux of 


the 
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the particles of our bodies, that any man fliould be the = 


ſame perſon two days, or two moments wy 
$. 13. Thus, methinks, every drowſy n Impoſſible te 
ſhakes their doctrine, who teach, that the oonrince 
foul is always thinking. Thoſe at leaſt, 
who do at any time ſleep without dream- dreaming, 
ing, can never be convinced, that their that they ' 
thoughts are. ſometimes for four hours buſy hin. 
without their knowing of it; and if they are taken in 


the very act, waked in the middle of that ſleeping con- 


templation, can give no manner of account of it. 58 


ſoul thinks even in the ſoundeſt ſleep, but dream with- - 


the memory retains it not.” That the ſoul out remem- 


in a ſleeping man ſhould be this moment bering it, in 


inki . ain urged. 
| buſy a thinking, and the next moment in ed. 


a waking man not remember nor be able to recollect 
one jot of all thoſe thoughts, is very hard to be con- 


ceived, and would need ſome better proof than bare 
aſſertion to make it be believed. For who can without 


any more ado, but being barely told ſo, imagine, that 


the greateſt part of men do, during all their lives, for 


ſeveral hours every day, think of ſomething, which if 
they were aſked, even in the middle of theſe. thoughts, 


they could remember nothing at all of? Moft men; I 


think, paſs a great part of their ſleep without dream- 5 | 


ing. I once knew a man that was bred a ſcholar, and 
had no bad memory, who told me, he had never 
dreamed in his life till he had that fever he was then 
newly recovered of, which was about the five or ſix and 
twentieth year of his age. I ſuppoſe the world affords 
more fuch inſtances: at leaſt every one's acquaintance 


will furniſh him with examples enough of ſuch, as paſs 


moſt of their nights without dreaming. | 
9. . To think often, and never to re- Upon has” 


tain it ſo much as one moment, is a very hypotheſis | 


uſelefs ſort of thinking: and the foul,” in ought 
fuch a tate of thinking, does very little, if manought ts 
at all, excel that of a looking-glaſs, which be moſt ra- 
conſtantly receives variety of images, or tional. 


ideas, but retains none; they diſappear and vaniſh, and 
. | there 
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| there'remain no footſteps of them; the looking-glaſs 
is never the better for ſuch ideas, nor the ſoul for ſuch 


thoughts. Perhaps it will be ſaid, © that in a waking 


„ man the materials of the body are employed, and 


* made uſe of, in thinking ; and that the memory of 
* thoughts is retained by the impreſſions that are made 
© on the brain, and the traces there left after ſuch 
*« thinking ; but that in the thinking of the foul, which 
< is. not perceived in a ſleeping. man, there the foul 
s thinks apart, and, making no uſe of the organs of 
the body, leaves no. impreſſions on it, and conſe- 
*© quently no memory of ſuch thoughts. Not to men- 
tion again the abſurdity of two diſtinct. perſons, which 
follows from this ſuppoſition, I anſwer farther, that 


Whatever ideas the mind can receive and. contemplate 
without the help of the body, it is reaſonable to con- 


clude, it can retain without the help of the body too; 


or elſe the ſoul, or any ſeparate ſpirit, will have but 


little advantage by thinking. If it has no memory of 
its own thoughts; if it cannot lay them up for its own 
uſe, and be able to recall them upon occaſion; if it 
cannot reflect upon what is paſt, and make uſe of its 
former experiences, reaſonings, and contemplations ; to 
what purpoſe does it think? They, who make the ſou! 
a thinking thing, at this rate, will not make it a much 


more noble being, than thoſe do, whom they condemn, 
for allowing it to be nothing but the ſubtileſt parts of 
matter. Characters drawn on duſt, that the firſt breath 
of wind effaces; or impreſſions made on a heap of 
atoms, or animal ſpirits, are altogether as uſeful, and 


render the ſubject as noble, as the thoughts of a ſoul 


that periſh in thinking; that once out of ſight are 9514 
for ever, and leave no memory of themſelves behind 


them. Nature never makes excellent things for mean 
or no uſes: and it is hardly to be conceived, that our 
infinitely wiſe creator ſhould make ſo admirable a faculty 
as the power of thinking, that faculty which comes 


neareſt the excellency of his own incomprehenſible 
being, to be ſo idly and uſeleſly employed, at leaſt a 


fourth part of its time here, as to think conſtantly, with- 


any 
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any good to itſelf or others, or being any way uſeful to 
any other part of the creation. If we will examine it, we 
ſhall not find, I ſuppoſe, the motion of dull and ehe- 
leſs matter, any where in the univerſe, made ſo little 
uſe of, and ſo wholly thrown away. 

K 16. It is true, we have ſometimes in- On this by 
ſtances of perception, whilſt we are aſleep ; 3228 
and retain the memory of thoſe thoughts: 1 4 d 
but how extravagant and incoherent for the not derived 
moſt part they are; how little conformable from ſenſa- 
to the perfection and order of a rational ' 3 
being, thoſe who are acquainted with dreams there is no 
need not be told. This I would willingly appearance. 


be ſatisfied in, whether the ſoul, when it thinks thus 


apart, and as it were ſeparate from the body, acts leſs 


rationally than when conjointly with it, or no. If its 
ſeparate thoughts be leſs rational, then theſe men muſt 
os that the ſoul owes the perfection of rational think- 


ing to the body: if it does not, it is wonder that our 
dreams ſhould be, for the moſt part, ſo frivolous and 
irrational; and that the ſoul ſhould retain none of its 
more rational ſoliloquies and meditations. BL; 

$. 17. Thoſe who ſo confidently tell us, If I think 
that the ſoul always actually thinks, I when I know 
would they would alſo tell us what thoſe it not, no- 
ideas are that are in the ſoul of a child, be- 3 
fore, or juſt at the union with the body, Le 

before it hath received any by ſenſation. - The dreams 
of ſleeping men are, as I take it, all made up of the 
waking man's ideas, though for the moſt part oddly 
put together. It is ſtrange if the ſoul has ideas of its 


own, that it derived not from ſenſation or reflection 


(as it muſt have, if it thought before it received any 


impreſſions from the body) that it ſhould never, in its 


private thinking (ſo private, that the man himſelf per- 
ceives it not) retain any of them, the very moment it 
wakes out of them, and then make the man glad with 


new diſcoveries. Who can find it reaſonable that the 


ſoul ſhould, in its retirement, during ſleep, have ſo 


many hours thoughts, and yet never light on any of 


| thoſe ideas it borrowed not from ſenſation or reflection 3 
1 | „ or 
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or at leaſt preſerve the memory of none but ſuch, which, 
being occaſioned from the body, muſt needs be leſs na- 
tural to a ſpirit? It is ſtrange the ſoul ſhould never 
once in a man's whole life recall over any of its pure 
native thoughts, and thoſe ideas it had before it bor- 
rowed any thing from the body; never bring into the 
waking man's view any other ideas but what have a 
tang of the caſk, and manifeſtly derive their original 
from that union. If it always thinks, and ſo had ideas 
before it was united, or before it received any from the 
body, it is not to be ſuppoſed but that during ſleep it 
recollects its native ideas; and during that retirement 
from communicating with the body, whilſt it thinks 
by itſelf, the ideas it is buſted about ſhould be, ſome- 
times at leaſt, thoſe more natural and congenial ones 
which it had in itſelf, underived from the body, or its 
own operations about them: which, ſince the waking 
man never remembers, we muſt from this hypotheſis 
conclude, either that the ſoul remembers ſomething 
that the man does not; or elſe that memory belongs 
only to ſuch ideas as are derived from the body, or the 
mind's operations about them. N 
How knows F. 18. I would be glad alſo to learn from 

one that theſe men, who ſo confidently pronounce, 
the ſoul al- that the human ſoul, or which is all one, 
bony 5 rg that a man always thinks, how they come 
not a ſelf-evi- to know it; nay, how they come to know 
dent Nr. that they themſelves think, when they 
— i8 themſelves do not perceive it. This, I 
Proel. am afraid, is to be ſure without proofs; 
and to know, without perceiving: It is, I ſuſpect, a 


confuſed notion taken up to ſerve an hypotheſis; and 


none of thoſe clear truths, that either their own eyi+ 
dence forces us to admit, or common experience makes 
it impudence to deny. For the moſt that can be ſaid 


of it, is, that it is poſſible the ſoul may always think, 


but not always retain it in memory: and I ſay, it is as 


poſſible that the ſoul: may not always think; and much 


more probable that it ſnould ſometimes not think, than 


that it ſhould oſten think, and that a long while toge- 


ther, and not be conſcious to itſelf the next moment 


§. 19. To 
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zn To ſuppoſe rhe ſoul to think, and That 4 m 
the man not to perceive it, is, as ws. been ſhould be bu- 
ſaid, to make two perſons in one man: and 5 e 
if one conſiders well theſe men's way of ng, refain ir 
ſpeaking, one ſhould be led into a fuſpicion the next mo- 
that they do ſo. For they who tell us that ment, very 
the ſoul always thinks, do never, that I re- a 
member, ſay that a man always thinks. Can the foul 
think, and not the man? or a man think, and not be 
conſcious of it? This perhaps would be ſuſpected of 
Jargon in others. If they ſay, the man thinks always, 
bur is not always conſcious of it; they may as well ſay, 
his body is extended without having parts. For it is 
altogether as intelligible to ſay, that a body is extended- 
without parts, as that any thing thinks without Tis 
confcious of it, or perceiving that it does ſo. The 
who talk thus may, with as much reaſon, if it be nec 
ſary to their hypotheſis, ſay, that a man is always ri 
gry, but that he does not always feel it: whereas hunger 
conſiſts in that very ſenſation, as thinking conſiſts in 
being conſcious that one thinks. If they fay, that a 
man is always conſcious to himſelf of thinking, I aſk, 
how they know-it. Conſciouſneſs is the perce Gn of 
- what paſſes in a man's own mind. Can anot 
perceive that I am conſcious of any thing, when I per- 
ceive 1t not myſelf? No man's Hotel here can go 
beyond his experience. Wake a man out of x ſound 
ſleep, and aſk him, what he was that moment think- 
ing of. If he himfelf be conſcious of nothing he then 
thought on, he muſt be a notable diviner of thoughts | 
that can aſſure him that he was thinking: may he not 
with: more reaſon aſſure him he was not afleep? This is 
ſomething beyond philoſophy ; and it cannot be leſs 
than, -er. that difcovers to another thoughts in 
my mind, when J can find none there myſelf :. and they 
maſt needs have a penetrating ſight, who can L—_— 
ſee that I think, when I cannot perceive' it myſe 
and when I declare that I do not; and yet can ſee that. 
dogs or elephants: do not think, when they give all the 


demonſtration of it imaginable, except only telling us 
I This 0 a ſtep- 


| TY | beyond 


\ 
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beyond the Roſecrucians; it ſeeming eaſier to make 
one's {elf inviſible to others, than to make another's 
| thoughts viſible to me, which are not viſible to himſelf. 
But it is but defining the ſoul to-be © a ſubſtance that 
always thinks, and the buſineſs is done. If ſuch de- 
finition be of any authority, I know not what it can 
ſerve for, but to make many men ſuſpect, that they 
have no ſouls at all, ſince they find a good part of their 
lives paſs away without thinking. For no definitions, 
that I know, no fuppoſitions of any ſect, are of force 
enough to deſtroy conſtant experience; and perhaps it 
is the affectation of knowing beyond what we perceive, 
that makes ſo much n diſpute and noiſe in the 
world. . | 
No ideas but © 8. 20. 4 ſee no reaſon therefore to be- 
2 1 lieve, that the ſoul thinks before the ſenſes 
Se e, have furniſned it with ideas to think on; 
i weobſerve and as thoſe are increaſed and retained, ſo 
ldren. it comes, by exerciſe, to improve its faculty 
of thinking, in the ſeveral parts of it, as well as after- 
wards, by compounding thoſe ideas, and. reflecting on 
its own operations; it increaſes its ſtock, as well as 
facility, in remembering, imagining, ene and 
other modes of thinking. 
$. 21. He that will offer himſelf to be informed by 
. obſervation. and experience, and not make his own 
hypotheſis the rule of nature, will find few ſigns of a 
foul accuſtomed to much thinking in a new-born child, 
and much fewer of any reaſoning at all. And yet it is 
hard to imagine, that the rational ſoul ſhould ink ſo 
much, and not reaſon at all. And he that will conſi- 
der, that infants, newly come into the world, ſpend 
the greateſt part of their time in ſleep, and are ſeldom 
awake, but when either hunger calls for the teat, or 
ſome pain, (the moſt importunate of all ſenſations) or 
ſome other violent impreſſion upon the body forces the 
: mind to perceive, and attend to it: he, I ſay, who con- 
ſiders this, will, perhaps, find reaſon to imagine, that 
a fcœtus in the mother's womb differs not much from 
che ſtate of a vegetable; but paſſes the greateſt part of 


| i ti me without een or thought, doing very | 
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little in a place where it needs not ſeek for food, and is 
ſurrounded with liquor, always equally ſoft, and near 
of the ſame temper; where the eyes have no light, and 
the ears, ſo ſhut up, are not very ſuſceptible of ſounds; 
and where there is little or no variety, or. change of ob- 
jects to move the ſenſes. 

§. 22. Follow a child from its birth, and obſerve the 
alterations that time makes, and you ſhall find, as the 
mind by the ſenſes comes more and more to be fur- 
niſned with ideas, it comes to be more and more awake; 
thinks more, the more it has matter to think on. After 
ſome time it begins to know the objects, which, being 
moſt familiar with it, have made laſting impreſſions. 
Thus it comes by degrees to know the perſons it daily 
converſes with, and diſtinguiſh them from ſtrangers ; 
which are inſtances and effects of its coming to. retain 
and diftinguiſh the ideas the ſenſes convey to it. And 
fo we may obſerve how the mind, by degrees, improves 
in theſe, and advances to. the exerciſe of thoſe other 
faculties of 40 compounding, and abſtracting 
its ideas, and of reaſoning about them, and reflecting 
upon all theſe; of which [ ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak 
more hereafter. 1 

F. 23. If it ſhall be demanded, then, Thad! a man 
begins to have any ideas; I think the true anſwer is, 
when he firſt has any ſenſation. For ſince there appear 
not to be any ideas in the mind, before the ſenſes have 
conveyed any in, I conceive that ideas in the under- 
ſtanding are coeval with ſenſation; which is ſuch an 
en or motion, made in ſome part of the body, 

as produces ſome perception in the underſtanding. It 
is about theſe impreſſions made on our ſenſes by out- 
ward objects, that the mind ſeems, firſt to employ itſelf 
in ſuch operations as we call Ferne reren 
| e reaſoning, . 
F. 24. In time the mind comes to reflect The r 
on its own. operations about the ideas got of all our 
by ſenſation, and thereby ſtores itſelf with knowledge, 
a new ſet of ideas, which I call ideas of reflection. 
Theſe are the impreſſions that are made on our ſenſes 
Ld outyard objects that are n to the mind, and 


ita 
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its own operations, proceeding from powers intrinſical 
and proper to itfelf; which when reflected on by itſelf, 
becoming alſo objects of its contemplation, are, as I 
have faid, the original of all knowledge. Thus the 
firft capacity of human intelle& is, that the mind is 
fitted to receive the impreſſions made on it; either 
through the ſenſes by outward objects; or by its own 
operations when it reflects on them. This is the firſt 
ſtep a man makes towards the diſcovery of any thing, 


and the ground-work -whereon to build all thoſe no- 


tions which ever he ſhall have naturally in this world. 


All thoſe ſublime thoughts which tower above the 


clouds, and reach as high as heaven itſelf, take their 


_ rife and footing here: in all that good extent wherein 


the mind wanders, in thoſe remote ſpeculations, it may 
ſeem to be elevated with, it ſtirs not rol ws beyond 


thoſe ideas which fenſe or reflection have offered for its 
contemplation. ' © | | 
In the F. 25. In this part the underſtanding is 


con of ſimple. rrrerely/ paſſive; and whether or no it will 
eas the un- have theſe beginnings, and as it were ma- 
derftanding* terials of knowledge, is not in its own 
is for the moſt powe 

Pa ES. many of them, obtrude their particular 
ideas upon our minds whether we will or no: and the 
operations of our minds will not let us be without, at 


Teaft, fome obſcure notions of them. No man can be 


wholly ignorant of what he does when he thinks. 
Tet fimple ideas, when offered to the mind, the un- 

erſtanding can no more refuſe to have, nor alter, when 
they are imprinted, nor blot them out, and make new 
ones itſelf, than a mirror can refuſe, alter, or obliterate 
the images or ideas which the objects ſet before it do 
therein produce. As the bodies that furround us do 
diverſly affect our organs, the mind is forced to receive 


mie impreſſions, and cannot avoid the perception of 


thoſe” ideas that are annexed to them. 
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wer. For the objects of our ſenſes do, 
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$. 1. H E better to underſtand the Uncom- _ 
5 nature, manner, and extent of pounded ap- 
our knowledge, one thing is carefully to Peakances. 
be obſerved concerning the ideas we have; and that 
is, that ſome of them are ſimple, and ſome complex. 
Though the qualities that affect our ſenſes are, in the 


things themſelves, ſo united and blended, that there is 


no ſeparation, no diſtance between them; yet it is 
plain, the ideas they produce in the mind enter by the 
{ſenſes fimple and unmixed. For though the fight and 
touch often take in from the ſame object, at the ſame 
time, different ideas; as a man ſees at once motion and 
colour; the hand feels ſoftneſs and warmth in the ſame 
piece of wax: yet the ſimple ideas, thus united in the 
ſame ſubject, are as perſeclly diſtinct as thoſe that come 


in by different ſenſes: the coldneſs and hardneſs which 
2 man feels in a piece of ice being as diſtinct ideas in 
the mind, as the ſmell and whiteneſs of a lily; or as 


the taſte of ſugar, and ſmell of a roſe. And there is 
nothing can be plainer to a man, than the clear and 
diſtinct perception he has of thoſe ſimple ideas; which, 
being each in itſelf uncompounded, contains in it no- 
thing but one uniform appearance, or conception in the 
mind, and is nat diſtinguiſhable into different ideas. 


S. 2. Theſe fimple ideas, the materials of The mind 


all our knowledge, are ſuggeſted and fur- can neither 
niſhed to the mind only by thoſe two ways wake nor de- 


_ above-mentioned, viz. ſenſation and reflec- roy 42 7 
tion. (1) When the underſtanding is once ſtored with 


theſe 
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1 Againſt this, that the materials of all our knowledge are uggefies 
biſhop 


and furniſhed to the mind only 9 and reflection, the biſhop of 
0 


Worceſter makes uſe of the idea of ſubſtance in theſe words : ** If the idea 
of ſubſtance he grounded upon plain and evident reaſon, then we * 
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theſe ſimple ideas, it has the power to repeat, compare, 
and unite them, even to an almoſt infinite variety; and 
ſo can make at pleaſure new complex ideas. But it is 
not in the power of the moſt exalted wit, or enlarged 
underſtanding, by any quickneſs or variety of thought, 
to invent or frame one new ſimple idea in the mind, 
not taken in by the ways aforementioned : nor can any 
force of the underſtanding deſtroy thoſe that are there. 


The dominion of man, in this little world of his own 


underſtanding, being much-what the ſame as it is in 
the great world of viſible things; wherein his power; 
however managed by art and ſkill, reaches no farther 


than to compound and divide the materials that are 


made 


F r 2 EY 1 


** 
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allow an idea of ſubſtance, which comes not in by ſenſation or reflection; 
and fo we may be certain of ſomething which we have not of theſe ideas. 
To which our author anſwers : Theſe words of your lordſhip's con- 
tain nothing as 1 ſee in them againſt me: for I never ſaid that the gene. 
ral idea of ſubſtance comes in by ſenſation and reflection, or that it is a 
fimple idea of ſenſation or reflection, though it be ultimately founded in 
them; for it is a complex idea, made up of the general idea of ſomething, 
or being, with the relation of a ſupport to accidents. © For general ideas 
come not into the mind by ſenſation or reflection, but are the creatures or 
inventions ef the underſtanding, as I think I have ſhown ; and alſo how 
the mind makes them from ideas which it has got by ſenſation and reflec- 
tion; and as to the ideas of relation, how the mind forms them, and how | 
they are derived from, and ultimately terminate in ideas of ſenſation and 
tefleRion, I have likewiſe ſhown. 1699 1165 813341 
But that I may not be miſtaken what I mean, when I ſpeak of ideas of 
ſenſation and reflection, as the materials of all our knowled e; give me. 
leave, my lord, to ſet down here a place or two, out of my book, to ex- 
plain myſelf; as I thus ſpeak of ideas of ſenſation and reflection: — -+- 
© That theſe, when we have taken a full ſurvey of them, and their 
* ſeveral modes, and the compoſitions made out of them, we ſhall find to 
© contain all our whole ſtock of ideas, and we have nothing in our 
« minds, which did not come in one of theſe two ways f. This thought, 
in another place, I expreſs thus. %%% inn 
FTheſe are the moſt conſiderable of thoſe fimple ideas which the mind 
© has, and out of which is made all its other knowledge; all which it 
© receives by the two forementioned ways of ſenſation and reflection 9. 


« Thus 1 have, in a ſhort draught, given a view. of our original ideas, 
from whence all the reſt are derived, and of which they are made up.. 
In his firſt letter to the biſhop of Worceſter. + B. 3. 0. 32 
B. 2. C. 25. & C. 28. F. 18. * 1 B. 2. C. I. 9.5. 15 FB. 2; E. 7. N 10. 
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made to his hand; but can do nothing towards the 
making the leaſt particle of new matter, or deſtroying. 
one atom of what is already in being. The ſame ina- 
bility. will every one find in himſelf, who ſhall go about 
to faſhion in his underſtanding any ſimple idea, not 
received in by his ſenſes from external objects, or by 
reflection from the operations of his own mind about 
them. I would have any one try to fancy any taſte, 
which had never affected his palate; or frame the idea 
of a ſcent he had never ſmelt: and when he can da 
this, I will alſo conclude that a blind man hath ideas 
of colours, and a deaf man true diſtinct notions of 
ſounds. 7 e Wt 212 


% 


F 
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This, and the like, ſaid in other places, is what I have thought con- 
cerning ideas of ſenſation and reflection, as the foundation and materials 
of all our ideas, and conſequently of all our knowledge: I have ſet down 
theſe particulars out of my book, that the reader having a full view of 
my opinion herein, may the better ſee what in it is liable to your lord- 
ſhip's reprehenſion, For that your. lordſhip is not very well fatisfied 
with it, appears not only by the words under canfideration, but by theſe 
alſo: But we are ftill told, that our underſtanding can have no other 
ideas, but either from ſenſation or reflection 
| Your 'lordſhip's argument, in the paſſage we are upon, ſtands thus: 
If the general idea of ſubſtance be grounded upon plain and evident rea- 

ſon, then we muſt allow an, idea of ſubſtance, which comes not in by 
ſenſation or reflection. This is a conſequence which, with ſubmiſſion, 'I 
think will not hold, viz. That reaſon and ideas are inconſiſtent; for if 
that ſuppoſition be not true, then the general idea of ſubſtance may be 
grounded on plain and evident reaſon; and yet it will not follow frotn 
thence, that it is not ultimately grounded on and derived from ideas which 
come in by ſenſation or reflection, and ſo cannot be ſaid to come in by 
_ ſenſation or flectien :: o hols al lH 30 RE EIT . 
To explain myſelf, and clear my meaning in this matter. All the ideas 
of all the ſenſible qualities of a cherry come into my mind by ſenſation ; 
the ideas of perceiving, thinking, reaſoning, knowing, &c. come into 
my mind by reflection. The ideas of theſe qualities and actions, or 
powers, are perceived by the mind, to be by themſelves inconſiſtent with 
exiſtence; or, as your lordſhip well expreſſes it, we find that we can 
have no true conception of any modes or accidents, but we muſt conceive 
a ſubſtratum, or ſubject, wherein they are, 1. e. That they cannot exiſt 
or ſubſiſt of themſelves. Hence the mind perceives their neceſſary con- 
nexion with inherence or being ſupported ; which being a relative idea, 
ſuperadded to the. red colour in a cherry, or to thinking in. a man, the 
mind frames the correlative idea of a ſupport. For I never denied, that 
the mind could frame to itſęlf ideas . t hut have ſhowed 'the - 
quite contrary in my chapters about relation. But becauſe a relatian-ean- 
i not be founded in nothing, or be the relation of nothing, and the thing 
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$. 3- This is the reaſon why, though we cannot be- 
eve it impoſſible to God to make a creature with other 


organs, and more ways to convey into the underſtand- 
ing the notice of corporeal things than thoſe five, as they 


are uſually counted, which he has given to man: yet 


think, it is not poſſible for any one to imagine any 
her qualities in bodies, howſoever conſtituted, whereby 
they can be taken notice of, beſides ſounds, taſtes, 
ſmells, viſible and tangible qualities. And had man- 
kind been made but with four ſenſes, the qualities then, 
which are the object of the fifth ſenſe, had been as far 
from our notice, imagination, and conception, as now 
my belonging to a ſixth, ſeventh, or eighth ſenſe, can 


——__— 


3 e — or a ſopport, ere ter mid, 


8 any clear and diſtinct idea; therefore the obſcure and indiſtinct, vague 
| of „or ſomething, is all that is left to be the poſitive idea, 
which has relation of a ſupport, or ſubſtratum, to modes or acci- 
dents; and that general, indetermined idea of ſomething is, by the 
-abſtration of the mind, derived alſo from the ſimple ideas of ſenſation 
and refletion ; and thus the mind, from the poſitive, ſimple ideas anc 
ſenſation and reflection, comes to the general, relative idea of ſub 
- which, without theſe poſitive, ſimple ideas, it would never have. ; 
This your lordſhip (without giving by retail all the particular ſteps of 
the mind in this buſineſs) —— — in this more familiar way: 
6 We find we can have no true tion of any modes or accidents, but 
we muſt conceive a ſubſtratum, or ſubject, wherein they are; fince it is 
ne 


| +> 0-4 1051 panes „chat modes or 
fouls abit themſelves. | * 


: rdſhi calls it the tations] idea of fubliance: oY 
* * — — by ſenſation and reflection we come to know the powers and 
properties of things; but our reaſon is ſatisfied that there muſt be ſome- 
thing theſe, becauſe it is impoſſible that they ſhould ſubſiſt by them- 
ſelves :” ſo that if this be that wk your lordſhip means by the rational 
idea of ſubſtance, I fee nothi is in it againſt what I have ſaid, 
that it is founded on Gangs ey of of ſenſation or reflection, and that it 
is a very obſcure idea. - - 
Your lordſhip's eoncluſion from your foregoing words is, and fo 
ve may be certain of ſome 2 which we have not by thoſe ideas; “ 
which is a tion, whoſe preciſe meaning, your bah will forgive 
me, if I 8, as it ſtands „I do not underſtand. For it bs un- 


certain to me, whether your lordſhi means, ve may certainly know the 5 


exiſtence of ſomething, which we have not by e ideas; 7 1 
_ the diſtin properties of ſomething, which we have. not by th 
: orcertainly know the truth of ſome propoſition, which we have not 
_ ideas: for to be certain of ſomething may ſignify either of 
Byt inwhich ſvever of theſe is be meant, Ido not ſee how I am 
er in it. | 
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poſſibly be : which, whether yet ſome other creatures, 
in ſome other parts of this vaſt and ſtupendous univerſe, 
may not have, will be a great preſumption to deny. 
He that will not ſet himſelf proudly at the top of all 
things, but will conſider the immenſity of this fabrick, 

and the great variety that 1s to be found in this little 
and inconſiderable part of it which he has to do with, 
may be apt to think, that in other manſions of it there 

may be other. and different intelligent beings, of whoſe 
faculties he has as little knowledge or apprehenſion, as 
a worm ſhut up in one drawer of a cabinet hath of the 
ſenſes or underſtanding of a man: ſuch variety and 
excellency being ſuitable to the wiſdom and power of 
the maker. I have here followed the common opinion 
of man's having but five ſenſes ; though, perhaps, there 
may be juſtly counted more: but either ſuppoſition - 
ſerves equally to my preſent purpoſe. - 
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8. I. TA ener to conceive the ideas f Dir 10 e 
we receive from ſenſation, it | fimple ie. 
may not be amiſs for us to confider them, 
in reference to the different ways whereby they make 
their approaches to our minds, and make n , 
perceivable by us. | 
Firſt, Then, there ate ſome which come into our 
minds by one ſenſe only. 
Secondly, There are others that convey themſelves B 
into the mind by more ſenſes than one. 
Thirdly, Others that are had from reflection only. 
Fourthly, There are ſome that make themſelves way, 
and are ſuggeſted to the mind by all the ways of ſenſa- 
tion and reflection. 


We ſhall conſider chem apart under their ſeveral 5 


heads. — 
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Ideas of one Firſt, There are ſome ideas which have 
ſenſe, as co- admittance only through. one ſenſe, which 
lours, of ſee - is peculiarly adapted to receive them. Thus 

| ig ; ound, light and colours, as white, red, yellow, 
g. blue, with their ſeveral degrees or ſhades 
„ͤà ad mixtures, aàs green, ſcarlet, purple, 
ſea- green, and the reſt, come in only by the eyes: 
all kinds of noiſes, ſounds, and tones, only by the ears: 
the ſeveral taſtes and ſmells, by the noſe and palate. 
And if theſe organs, or the nerves, which are the con- 
duits to convey them from without to their audience 
in the brain, the mind's preſence-room (as I may fo 
call it) are any of them ſo diſordered, as not to perform 
their functions, they have no poſtern to be admitted by ; 
no other way to bring themſelves into view, and be per- 
ceived by the underſtanding. 

The moſt conſiderable of thoſe belonging to the 
touch are heat and cold, and ſolidity : all the reſt, con- 
iiſting almoſt wholly in the ſenfible configuration, as 
Tmooth and rough, or elſe more or leſs firm adheſion 
of the parts, -as hard, and- ſoft, taygh and brittle, are 
obvious enough. 

Few fimple F. 2. I think, it will be needleſs to enu- 
ideas have merate all the particular ſimple ideas, be- 
. longing to each ſenſe. Nor indeed is it 
poſſible, if we would ; there'being a great many more 
. of them. belonging to moſt of the ſenſes, than we have 
names for. The variety of ſmells,” which are as many 
almoſt, if not more, than ſpecies of bodies in the world, 
do moſt. of them want names. Sweet and ſtinking 
commonly ſerve our turn for theſe. ideas, which in 
effect is little more than to call them pleaſing or diſ- 
leaſing; though the ſmell of a roſe and violet, both 
Tweet, are certainly very WHiſtin& ideas. Nor are the 
different taſtes, that by our palates we receive ideas of, 
much better provided with names. Sweet, bitter, Ar, 
harſh, and falt, are almoſt all the epithets we have to 
denominate that numberleſs variety of reliſnes, which 
are to be found diſtinct, not only in almoſt every fort 
of creatures, but in the different parts of the ſame 
plant, fruit, or animal. The ſame may be ſaid of co- 
lours and ſounds. wy thall therefore, in the account of 
Wn, imple | 
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ſimple ideas I am here giving, content myſelf to ſet 
down only ſuch, as are moſt material to our preſent 
purpoſe, or are in themſelves leſs apt to be taken no- 
tice of, though they are very frequently the ingre- 

dients of. our complex 1deas, amongſt which, I think, 
I may well account ſolidity ; which therefore I ſhall 
treat of in the next chapter. 8 | 


a... 


CHAP, Iv. 
0 Sblidiy. 


$. 1. FH E idea of ſolidity we receive We receive 
by our touch; and it ariſes from this idea from 
the reſiſtance which we find in body, to the Wuch. 
entrance of any other body into the place it poſſeſſes, 
till it has left it. There is no idea which we receive 
more conſtantly from ſenſation, than ſolidity. Whe- 
ther we move or reſt, in what poſture ſoever we are, 
we always feel ſomething under us that ſupports us, and. 
hinders our farther ſinking downwards; and the bodies 
which we daily handle make us perceive, that, whilſt 
they remain between them, they do by an inſurmount- 
able force hinder the approach of the' parts of our hands 
that preſs them. That which thus hinders the approach 
of two bodies, when they are moved one towards ano- 
ther, I call ſolidity. I will not diſpute, whether this . 
acceptatiqn of the word ſolid be nearer to its original 
ſignification, than that which mathematicians uſe it in: 
it ſuffices, that I think the common notion of ſolidity 
will allow, if not juſtify, this uſe of it; but, if any 
one think it better to call it impenetrability, he has my 
conſent. Only I have thought the term ſolidity the 
more proper to expreſs this idea, not only becauſe of 
its vulgar uſe in that ſenſe, but alſo becauſe it carries 
ſomething. more of poſitive in it than impenetrability, 
which is negative, and is perhaps more a conſequence 
f ſolidity, than ſolidity itſelf. This, of all other, 
ä Wu ä ſeems 


” 
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ſeems the idea moſt intimately connected with and 


eſſential to body, ſo as no-where elſe to be found or 
imagined, but only in matter. And though our ſenſes 


take no notice of it, but in maſſes of matter, of a bulk 


ſufficient to cauſe a ſenſation in us; yet the mind, 
having once got this idea from ſuch groſſer ſenſible 


bodies, traces it farther; and conſiders it, as well as 


figure, in the minuteſt particle of matter that can exiſt : 
and finds it inſeparably inherent in body, wherever or 
however modified. WO 

lidity fill L. 2. This is the idea which belongs to 
7 . body, whereby we conceive it to fill ſpace. 


The idea of which filling of ſpace is, that, 


where we imagine any ſpace taken up by a ſolid ſub- 
ſtance, we conceive it ſo to poſſeſs it, that it excludes 
all other ſolid ſubſtances; and will for ever hinder any 
other two bodies, that move towards one another in a 
ſtraight line, from coming to touch one another, unleſs it 


removes from between them, in a line not parallel to 


that which they move in. This idea of it the bodies 
which we ordinarily handle fufficiently furniſh us with. 


* 


2 F. 3. This reſiſtance, whereby it keeps 
+ = TT other bodies out of the ſpace which it poſ-. 
pt ſeſſes, is fo great, that no force, how great 
ſoever, can ſurmount it. All the bodies in the world, 


| preſſing a drop of water on all ſides, will never be able 


to overcome the reſiſtance which it will make, ſoft as it 


is, to their approaching one another, till it be removed 


out of their way: whereby our idea of ſolidity is diſ-. 
tinguiſhed both from pure ſpace, which is capable nei- 


ther of reſiſtance nor motion; and from the ordinary 


idea of hardneſs. | For a man may conceive two bodies 


at a diſtance, ſo as they may approach one another, 


- without touching or diſplacing any ſolid thing, till their 


© ſuperficies.come to meet: whereby, I think, we have. 


the clear idea of ſpace without ſolidity. For (not to go 


ſo far as annihilation of any particular body) I aſk, whe- 


ther a man cannot have the idea of the motion of one 


ſingle body alone without any other ſucceeding imme 


diately into its place? I think it is evident he can: 
the idea of motion in one body no more including the 


2 idea 
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idea of motion in another, than the idea of a ſquare 
figure in one body includes the idea of a ſquare figure 
in another. I do not aſk, whether bodies do ſo exiſt 
that the motion of one body cannot really be without the 
motion of another? To determine this either way, is to 
beg the queſtion for or againſt a vacuum. But my 
queſtion is, whether one cannot have the idea of one 
body moved whilſt others are at reſt? And I think this 
no one will deny. If ſo, then the place it deſerted gives 
us the idea of pure ſpace without ſolidity, whereinto 
any other body may enter, without either reſiſtance or 
protruſion of any thing. When the ſucker in a pump 
is drawn, the ſpace it filled in the tube is certainly the 
ſame whether any other body follows the motion of the 
ſucker or not: nor does it imply a-contradiction that, 
upon the motion of one body, another that is only con- 
tiguous to it, ſhould not follow it. The neceſſity of 
ſuch a motion is built only on the ſuppoſition that the 
world is full, but not on the diſtinct ideas of ſpace and 
ſolidity; which are as different as reſiſtance and not 
reſiſtance ; protruſion and not protruſion, And that 
men have Fe of ſpace without a body, their very diſ- 
putes about a vacuum plainly demonſtrate; as is ſhowed 
in another place, 

$. 4. Solidity is hereby alſo differenced 

from hardneſs, in that ſolidity conſiſts in 

repletion, and ſo an utter excluſion of other 

bodies out of the ſpace it poſſeſſes ; but hardneſs, in a 
firm coheſion of the parts of matter, making up maſſes 

of a ſenſible bulk, ſo that the whole does not eaſily 
change its figure. And indeed, hard and ſoft are names 
that we give to things only in relation to the conſtitu- 
tions of our own bodies; that being generally called 
hard by us which will put us to pain ſooner than change 
figure by the preſſure of any part of our bodies; and 
that on the contrary ſoft, which changes the ſituation 
of its parts upon an eaſy and unpainful touch. 

But this difficulty of changing the ſituation of the 
ſenſible parts amongſt themſelves, or of the figure of 
the whole, gives no more ſolidity to the harde body 

in the world „than to the ſofteſt ; nor Us an adamant 

. H 3 e one 


From hard- 


neſs, 
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one jot more ſolid than water. For though the two 
flat ſides of two pieces of marble will more eaſily ap- 
proach each other, between which there is nothing but 
water or air, than if there be a diamond between them: 
et it is not that the parts of the diamond are more 
folid than thoſe of water, or reſiſt more; but becauſe, 
the parts of water being more eafily ſeparable from each 
other, they will, by a ſide-motion, be more eaſily re- 
moved, and give way to the approach of the two pieces 
of marble. But if they could be kept from making 
place by that ſide- motion, they would eternally hinder 
the approach of theſe two pieces of marble as much as 
the diamond; and it would be as impoſſible by any 
force to ſurmount their reſiſtance, as to ſurmount the 
refiſtance of the parts of a diamond. The ſofteſt body 
in the world will as invincibly refift the coming toge- 
ther of any other two bodies, if it be not put out of 
the way, but remain between them, as the hardeſt that 
can be found or imagined. He that ſhall fill a yielding 
ſoft body well with air or water, will quickly find its 
reſiſtance : and he that thinks that nothing but bodies 
that are hard can keep his hands from approaching one 
another, may be pleaſed to make a trial with the air 
incloſed in a foot-ball. The experiment, I have been 
told, was made at Florence, with a hollow globe of 
gold filled with water and exactly cloſed, which farther 
ſhows the ſolidity of fo ſoft a body as water.. For the 
golden globe thus: filled being put into a preſs which 
was driven by the extreme force of ſkrews, the water 
made itſelf way through the pores of that very cloſe 
metal; and, finding no room for a nearer approach of 


its particles within, got to the outſide, where it roſe 


like a dew, and fo fell in drops, before the ſides of the 
globe could be made to yield to the violent compreſſion 
of the engine that ſqueezed it. | e 
On ſolidit,; F. 5- By this idea of ſolidity, is the 
depend im- extenſion of body diſtinguiſhed from the ex- 
pulſe, reſiſt- tenſion of ſpace: the extenſion of body be- 
f __ ing nothing but the cohefion' or continuity 
TTY: mn, ie moveable parts; and 
the extenſion of ſpace, the continuity of unſolid, inſe- 
| 1 parable, 
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parable, and immoveable parts. Upon the ſolidity of 
bodies alſo depend their mutual impulſe, reſiſtance, 
and protruſion. Of pure ſpace then, and ſolidity, there 
are ſeveral (amongſt which I confeſs myſelf one) who - 
perſuade themſelves they have clear and diſtinct ideas: 
and that they can think on ſpace, without any thing in 
it that reſiſts or is protruded by body. This is the idea 
of pure ſpace, which they think they have as clear, as 
any idea they can have of the extenſion of body ; the 
idea of the diſtance between the oppoſite parts of a 
concave ſuperficies being equally as clear without as 
with the idea of any ſolid parts between: and on the 
other ſide they perſuade themſelves, that they have, 
diſtinct from that of pure ſpace, the idea of ſomething 
that fills ſpace, that can be protruded by the impulſe 
of other bodies, or reſiſt their motion. If there be 
others that have not theſe two ideas diſtinct, but con- 
found them, and make but one of them; I know not 
how men, who have the ſame idea under different 
names, or differerit ideas under the ſame name, can in 
that caſe talk with one another; any more than a:man, 
who, not being blind or deaf, has diſtinct ideas of the 
colour of ſcarlet, and the ſound of a trumpet, could 
diſcourſe concerning ſcarlet colour with the blind man 
I mention in another place, who fancied, that the. idea 
of ſcarlet was like the ſound of a trumpet. 
F. 6. If any one aſk me, what this ſo- yp, it is. 
lidity is? J ſend him to his ſenſes to iin 
form him: let him put a flint or a foot-ball between 
his hands, and then endeavour to join them, and he will 
know. If he thinks this not a ſufficient explication of 
ſolidity, what it is, and wherein it confiſts ; I pro- 
miſe to tell him what it is, and wherein it conſiſts, 
when he tells me what thinking is, or wherein it con- 
ſiſts; or explains to me what extenſion or motion is, 
which perhaps ſeems much eafier. The ſimple ideas we 
have are ſuch as experience teaches them us, but if, 
beyond that, we endeayour by words to make them 
clearer in the mind, we ſhall ſucceed no better, than if 
ue went about to clear up the. darkneſs of a blind man's 
*s | | e | mind 
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mind by . ; and to diſcourſe into him the ideas 


of light and colours. The reaſon of this I ſhall ſhow 
in another place. 
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CHAP. V, 


Of Simple Ideas of divers Senſes, 


| T HE ideas we get by more than one * are of 


ſpace, or extenſion, figure, reſt, and motion; 


for theſe make perceivable impreſſions, both on the eyes 


and touch: and we can receive and convey into our 
minds the ideas of the extenſion, figure, motion, and 
reſt of bodies, both by ſeeing and feeling. But having 


oOccaſion to ſpeak more at large of theſe in ANQENer Pens 


1 ele only enumerate them. 


: r A. v5 
Of Simple Ideas of Reftetion 


Simple eg . I. "Pp HE mind, receiving the an 
are the ope- mentioned in the foregoing 


rations of the chapters, from without, when it turns its 
mind about 


. view inward upon itſelf, and obſerves its 


ideas. own actions about thoſe ideas it has, takes 
from thence ather ideas, which are as capa- 


ble to be the objects of its contemplation as * of thoſe 
it received from foreign things. 


The idea of $. 2. The two great and principal actions 


perception, of the mind, which are moſt frequently con- 
And idea of ſidered, and which are ſo frequent, that 


every one that pleaſes may take notice of 


eben, them in himſelf, are theſe two ; Perception 


or Thinking; and Yolition, or Wulf 
2 
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The power of thinking is called the underſtanding, and 
the power of volition is called the will; and theſe two 
powers or abilities in the mind are denominated facul- 
ties. Of ſome of the modes of theſe ſimple ideas of 
reflection, ſuch as are Remembrance, Diſcerning, Rea- 
ſoning, Judging, Knowledge, Faith, &c., I ſhall have 
occaſion to ſpeak hereafter. | 
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Of Simple Ideas of both Senſation and Refle@im. 


which convey themſelves into — _ 
the mind by all the ways of ſenſation and 
reflection, viz. Pleaſure or Delight, and its oppoſite, 
Pain or Uneaſineſs, Power, Exiſtence, Unity. 
$. 2. Delight or uneaſineſs, one or other of them, 
Join themſelves to almoſt all our ideas, both of ſenſa- 
tion and reflection: and there is ſcarce any affection of 
our ſenſes from without, any retired thought of our 
mind within, which 1s not able to produce in us pleaſure 
or pain. By pleaſure and pain I would be underſtood 
to ſignify whatſoever delights or moleſts us moſt ; whe- 
ther it ariſes from the thoughts of our minds, or any 
thing operating on our bodies. For whether we call it 
ſatisfaction, delight, pleaſure, happineſs, &c. on the 
one fide ; or uneaſineſs, trouble, pain, torment, anguiſh, 
miſery, &c. on the other; they are ſtill but different 
degrees of the ſame thing, and belong to the ideas of 
pleaſure and pain, delight or uneaſineſs ; which are the 
names I ſhall moſt commonly uſe for thoſe two ſorts 
of 1deas, | | 


178 


8 Tae be other ſimple 77 


§. 3. The infinitely wiſe author of our being having 
given us the power over ſeveral parts of our bodies, to 
move or keep them at reſt as we think fit; and alſo, by 
the motion of them, to move ourſelves and other con- 
Figuous bodies, in which conſiſt all the actions 6 __ 

SSH day; 
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body ; having alſo given a power to our minds in ſe- 
veral inſtances, to chooſe, amongſt its ideas, which it 
will think on, and to purſue the inquiry of this or that 
ſubject with conſideration and attention, to excite us to 
theſe actions of thinking and motion that we are ca- 
pable of; has been pleaſed to join to ſeveral thoughts, 
and ſeveral ſenſations, a perception of delight. If this 
vere wholly ſeparated from all. our outward ſenſations 
and inward thoughts, we ſhould have no reaſon to 
prefer one thought or action to another; negligence to 
attention; or motion to reſt. And ſo we ſhould neither 
ſtir our bodies nor employ our minds, but let our 
thoughts (if I may ſo call it) run a-drift, without any 
direction or deſign ; and ſuffer the ideas of our minds, 
like unregarded ſhadows, to make their appearances 
there, as it happened, without attending to them. In 
which ſtate man, however furniſned with the faculties 
of underſtanding and will, would be a very idle unac- 
tive creature, and paſs his time only in a lazy, le- 
thargick dream. It has therefore pleaſed our wiſe 
Creator to annex to feveral objects, and the ideas which 
we receive from them, as alſo to ſeveral of our thoughts, 
à concomitant pleaſure, and that in ſeveral objects, to 
Teveral degrees; that thoſe faculties which he had en- 
dowed us with might not remain whally idle and un- 
employed by us. 

§. 4. Pain has the fine efficacy and uſe to ſet us on 
work that pleaſure has, we being as ready to employ 
our faculties to avoid that, as to purſue this : only this 
is.-worth our conſideration, that pain is often produced 
by the ſame objects and ideas that produce pleaſure in 
us. This their near conjunction, which makes us often 
feel pain in the ſenſations where we expected pleaſure, 
gives us new occaſion of admiting the wiſdom and good- 
neſs of our Maker; who, defigning the preſervation of 
_ our being, has annexed pain to the application of many 
things to our bodies, to warn us of the harm that they 
will. do, and as advices to withdraw from them. But 

E not defi ging our preſervation barely, but the pre- 
ervation of every part and organ in its perfection, hath, 
in 1 caſes, — Pain to thoſe very ideas which 
2 delight 
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delight us. Thus heat, that is very agreeable to us in 
one degree, by a little greater increaſe of it, proves no 
ordinary torment; and the moſt pleaſant of all ſerffible 
objects, light itſelf, if there be too much of jt, if in- 
creaſed beyond a due proportion to our eyes, cauſes a 
very painful ſenſation. Which is wiſely and favourably 
ſo ordered by nature, that when any object does by the 
vehemency of its operation diſorder the inſtruments of 
ſenſation, whoſe ſtructures cannot but be very nice and 
delicate, we might by the pain he warned to withdraw 
before the organ be quite put out of order, and ſo be 
unfitted for its proper function for the future. The con- 
ſideration of thoſe objects that produce it may well 
perſuade us, that this is the 'end or uſe of pain. For 
though great light be inſufferable to our eyes, yet the 
higheſt degree of darkneſs does not at all diſeaſe them; 
becauſe that cauſing no diſorderly motion in it, leaves 
that curious organ unharmed in 1ts natural ſtate. But 
yet exceſs of cold as well as heat pains us, becauſe it is 
equally deſtructive to that temper which is neceffary to 
the preſervation of life, and the exerciſe of the'ſeveral 
functions of the body, and which confiſts in a mode- 
rate degree of warmth; or, if you pleaſe, a motion of 
the inſenſible parts of our bodies, confined within cer- 
tain bounds. ES 0} | 
$. 5. Beyond all this we may find another reaſon, 
why God hath ſcattered up and down ſeveral degrees 
of pleaſure and pain, in all the things that environ and 
affect us, and blended them together in almoſt all that 
our thoughts and ſenſes have to do with ; that we find- 
ing imperfection, diſſatisfaction, and want of  compleat 
happineſs, in all the enjoyments which the creatures 
can afford us, might be led to ſeek it in the enſoyment 
of him, with whom there is fulneſs of joy, and at whoſe 
right hand are pleaſures for evermoree. 


'$. 6. Though what I have here ſaid may Mets ua 


not perhaps make the ideas of pleaſure and pain. 

pain clearer to us than our own experience — 

does, which is the only way that we are capable of 

having them; yet the confideration of the reaſon why 

they are annexed to ſo many other ideas, ſerving to give 
FIR ts N 5 us 
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us due ſentiments of the wiſdom and goodneſs of the 
ſovereign diſpoſer of all things, may not be unſuitable 
to the main end of theſe inquiries; the knowledge and 
veneration of him being the chief end of all our thoughts, 
and the proper buſineſs of all underſtandings. 
Paifterce . 7. Exiſtence and unity are two other 
and unity. ideas that are ſuggeſted to the underſtand- 
0 ing by every object without, and every idea 
Within. When ideas are in our minds, we conſider 
them as being actually there, as well as we conſider 
things to be actually without us; which is, that they 
exiſt, or have exiſtence : and whatever we can conſider 
as one thing, whether a real being or idea, ſuggeſts to 
4 the underſtanding the idea of unity. ; 
G Power, . 8. Power alſo is another of thoſe ſim- 
"I ple ideas which we receive from ſenſation 
and reflection. For obſerving in ourſelves, that we 
can at pleaſure move ſeveral parts of our bodies which 
were at reſt; the effects alſo, that natural bodies are 
4 able to produce in one another, occurring every mo- 
3 ment to our ſenſes; we both theſe ways get the idea of 
0 Pawer.. -. „ | . 
FSuccelfon $. 9. Beſides theſe there is another idea, 
15 FE fog though ſuggeſted by our ſenſes, yet 
is more conſtantly offered to us by what paſſes in our 
minds: and that is the idea of ſucceſſion. For if we 
look immediately into ourſelves, and reflect on what is 
obſervable there, we ſhall find our ideas always, whilſt 
we are awake, or have any thought, paſſing in train, 
one going and another coming, without intermiſſion, 
Simple ideas $. 10. Theſe, if they are not all, are at 
the materials leaſt (as I think) the moſt conſiderable of 
of all our thoſe ſimple ideas which the mind has, and 
knowledge. gut of which is made all its other know- 
ledge : all which it receives only by the two fore-. 
mentioned ways of ſenſation and reflection. 1 
Nor let any one think theſe too narrow bounds for 
the capacious mind of man to expatiate in, which 
takes its flight farther than the ſtars, and cannot be con- 
fined by = limits of the world ; that extends its 
thoughts often even beyond the utmoſt zexpanſjon of 
| | | „ Matter, 
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matter, and makes excurſions into that incomprehen- 
ſible inane. I grant all this, but deſire any one to. 
aſſign any ſimple idea which is not received from one of 
thoſe inlets before-mentioned, or any complex idea not 
made out of thoſe ſimple ones. Nor will it be ſo ſtrange 
to think theſe few ſimple ideas ſufficient to employ the 
quickeſt thought, or largeſt capacity ; and to furniſh 
the materials of all that various knowledge, and more 
various fancies and opinions of all mankind ; if we. 
conſider how. many words may be made out of the va- 
rious compoſition of twenty-four letters; or if, going 
one ſtep farther, we will but reflect on the variety of 
combinations may be made, with barely one of the 
above-mentioned ideas, viz. number, whoſe ſtock is 
inexhauſtible and truly infinite: and what a large and 
immenſe field doth extenſion alone afford the mathe- 
maticians? 15 80 | | 


* 
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Some farther Conſiderations concerning our Simple 
1 . 


5. 318% E ONCERNING the fimple ideas Poſitive ideas 
| of ſenſation it is to be conſidered, from priva- 
that whatſoever is ſo conſtituted in nature as tive cauſes. 
do he able, by affecting our ſenſes, to cauſe any perception 
in the mind, doth thereby produce in the underſtanding 
a ſimple idea; which, whatever be the external cauſe of © 
it, when it comes to be taken notice of by our diſ- 
cerning faculty, it is by the mind looked on and con- 
ſidered there to be a real poſitive idea in the under- - 
ſtanding, as much as any other whatſoever; though 
perhaps the cauſe of it be but a privation of the 
fo | 146 9 
F. 2. Thus the idea of heat and cold, light and dark- 
neſs, white and black; motion and reſt, are equally 
clear and poſitive ideas in the mind; though perhaps 
Nr : : | | ſome 
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ſome of che cauſes which produce them are barely pri- 


vations in fubjects, from whence our ſenſes derive thoſe 
ideas. Theſe the underſtanding, in its view of them, 
conſiders all as diſtinct poſitive ideas, without taking 
notice of the cauſes that produce them ; which is an 
iry not belonging to the idea, as it is in the un- 
derſtanding, but to the nature of the things exiſting 
without us. Theſe are two very different things, and 
carefully to be diſtinguiſhed ; it being one thing to per- 
ceive and know the idea of white or black, and quite 
another to examine what kind of particles they muſt 
be, and how ranged in the ſuperficies, to make any ob- 
ject appear white or black. 
. 3. A painter or dyer, who never- inquired- into- 
their cauſes, hath the ideas of white and black, and 


other colours, as clearly, perfectly, and diſtinctly in his 


underſtanding, and perhaps more diſtinctly, than the 
philoſopher, who hath buſied himſelf in confidering 


their natures, and thinks he knows how far either of 


them is in its cauſe poſitive or privative; and the idea 
of black is no leſs poſitive in his mind, than that of 
White, however the cauſe of that colour in the external 
object may be only a privation. 

$. 4. If it were the deſign of my preſent undertaking 
to inquire into the natural cauſes and manner of per- 
ception, I ſhould offer this as a reaſon why a privative 
cauſe might, in ſome caſes at leaſt, produce a poſitive 
idea; viz. that all ſenſation. being produced i in us only 


by different degrees and modes of motion in our animal 
ſpirits, variouſly agitated by external objects, the abate- 
ment of any former motion muſt as neceſſarily pro- 


duce 2. new ſenſation, as the variation or increaſe of 
it: and ſo introduce a new idea, which depends only 


ona different motion of the animal 3 in that 


O 


an. 
F. 5. But hey this be ſo or no, I will not here 


determine, but appeal to every one's own experience, 


whether the ſhadow of a man, though i conſiſts of 
nothing: but the abſence of light (and the more the 
abſence of light is, the more diſcernible is the ſhadow} 
_ A when ® man „ looks on it, cauſe. as clear and 

| | poſitive 
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poſitive idea in his mind, as a man himſelf, though 
covered over with clear ſun-ſhine ? and the picture of a 
ſhadow is a poſitive thing. Indeed we have negative 
names, which ſtand not directly for poſitive ideas, but 
for their abſence, ſuch as infipid, filence, nihil, &c. 
which words denote poſitive ideas; v. g. taſte, ſound, 
3 with a ſignification of their abſence. 

$. 6. And thus one may truly be ſaid to pogtivef idea, 
tay darkneſs. For ſuppoſing a hole per- from priva- 
fectly dark, from whence no light is re- tive cauſes. 
flected, it is certain one may ſee the figure of it, or it 
may be painted; or whether the ink I write with 
makes any other idea, is a queſtion. The privative 
cauſes I have here aſſigned of poſitive ideas are ac- 
cording to the common opinion : but in truth it will 
be hard to determine, whether there be really any ideas 
from a privative cauſe, till it be determined, whether 
reſt be. any more a privation than motion. 

$. 7. To diſcover the nature of our ideas Ideas in the 
the better, and to diſcourſe of them intel- mind, quali- 
ligibly, it will be convenient to diſtinguiſh | ties in bo- 
them as they are ideas or perceptions in our . 
minds, and as they are modifications of matter in the 
bodies that cauſe ſuch perceptions in us: that ſo we 
may not think (as perhaps uſually is done) that they are 
exactly the images and reſemblances of ſomething in- 
herent in the ſubject; moſt of thoſe of ſenſation being 
in the mind no more the likeneſs of ſomething exiſting 
without us, than the names that ſtand for them are the 
likeneſs of our ideas, which ot * heneing they are 
apt to excite in us. | 

$. 8. Whatſoever the 8 perceives in itſelf, or is 
the immediate object of perception, thought, or under- 
ſtanding, that I call idea; and the power to produce 
any idea in our mind I call quality -of the ſubject 
wherein that power is. Thus a ſhow-ball having 3 
power to produce in us the ideas of white, cold, and 
round, the powers to produce thoſe ideas in us, as they 
are in the ſnow- ball, I call qualities; and as they are ſen- 
fations or perceptions in our underſtandings, I call them 
ideas: which ideas, if I ſpeak of ſometimes, as a the 
1 "0 Ings 
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things themfelves, I would be underſtood to mean thoſe - | 


qualities | inthe objects which produce them in us. 


Primary qua- 


are, firſt, ſuch as are utterly inſeparable 


$. 9. Qualities thus conſidered in bodies 


from the body, in what eſtate ſoever it be: 


| fach as in all the alterations and changes it ſuffers, all 


the force can be uſed upon it, it conſtantly keeps; and 
ſuch as ſenſe conf antly finds in every particle of matter 


which has bulk enough to be perceived, and the mind 


finds inſeparable from every particle of matter, though 


lefs than to make itſelf ſingly be perceived by our 
ſenſes, v. g. Take a grain of wheat, divide it into two 


parts, each part has ſtill ſolidity, extenſion, figure, and 


mobility ; divide it again, and it retains ſill the ſame 


qualities; and fo divide it on till the parts become in- 
ſenſible, they muſt retain ſtill each of them all thoſe 
qualities. For diviſion (which is all that a mill, or 


peſtle, or any other body does upon another, in re- 


ducing it to inſenſible parts) can never take away either 
ſolidity, extenſion, figure, or mobility from any body, 


but only makes two or more diſtinct ſeparate maſſes of 


matter, of that which was but one before; all which 
diſtinct maſſes, reckoned as ſo many diſtinct bodies, 
after diviſion make a certain number. Theſe 1 call 


original or primary qualities of body, which I think _ 
we may obſerve to produce ſimple ideas in us, viz. ſoli- 


| onyy extenſion, figure, motion or reſt, and number. 
| §. 10. Secondly, ſuch qualities which in 
qualities. 
but powers to produce various ſenſations in 
us by their primary qualities, i. e. by the bulk, figure, 
texture, and motion of their inſenſible parts, as co- 
lours, ſounds, taſtes, &c. theſe I call ſecondary quali- 


ties. To theſe might be added a third ſort, which are. 
allowed to be barely powers, though they are as much 


real qualities in the ſubject, as thoſe which I, to com- 


truth are nothing in the objects themſelves, 


OS 


ply with the common way of ſpeaking, call qualities, 


but for diſtinction, ſecondary qualities. For the power 


in fire to produce a new colour, or conſiſtency, in wax 
or clay, by its primary qualities, is as much a quality 


in fire, as che — it bas to ä in me a new idea 
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or ſenſation of warmth or burning, which I felt not is 
by the ſame primary qualities, viz. the bulk, texture, 
and motion of its inſenſible parts. 
FS. 11. The next thing to be conſidered - 
is, how bodies produce ideas in us; and aaliciog 
that is manifeſtly by impulſe, the only way produce their 
which we can conceive bodies to operate in; ideas. 
F. 12. If then external objects be not united to our 
minds, when they produce ideas therein, and yet we 
perceive theſe original qualitics in ſuch of them as 
ſingly fall under our ſenſes, it is evident that ſome mo- 
tion muſt be thence continued by our nerves or animal 
ſpirits, by ſome parts of our bodies, to the brain, or the 
ſeat of ſenſation, there to produce in our minds the 
particular ideas we have of them. And ſince the ex- 
_ tenſion, figure, number and motion of bodies, of an 
| obſervable bigneſs, may be perceived at a diſtance by 
the ſight, it is evident ſome ingly imperceptible bodies 
muſt come from them to the eyes, and thereby convey 
to the brain ſome motion, which produces theſe ideas 
which we have of them in us. 
FS. 13. After the ſame manner that the HOW: Gaed. 
1deas of theſe original qualities are pro- dary. 
duced in us, we may conceive that the | 
ideas of ſecondary qualities are alſo produced; viz. by 
the operations of inſenſible particles on our ſenſes. For 
it being manifeſt that there are bodies, and good ſtore 
of bodies, each whereof are fo ſmall, that we cannot, 
by any of our ſenſes, diſcover either- their bulk; figure, 
or motion, as is evident in the particles of the air and 
water, and others extremely fanaller than thoſe, per- 
haps as much ſmaller than the particles of air and wa- 
ter, as the particles of air and water are ſmaller than 
peaſe or hail-ſtones : let us ſuppoſe at preſent, that the 
different motions and figures, bulk and number of ſuch 
particles, affecting the ſeveral organs of our ſenſes, pro- 
_ duce in us thoſe different ſenſations, which we have 
from the colours and ſmells of bodies; v. g. that a 
violet, by the impulſe of ſuch inſenſible particles of 
matter of peculiar figures and bulks, and in different 
"Var and modifications of their motions, cauſes the 
1 8 | fi : I ideas 
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ideas of the blue colour and ſweet ſcent of that flower, 
to be produced in our minds; it being no more impoſ- 
fible to conceive that God ſhould annex ſuch ideas to 
ſuch motions, with which they have no ſimilitude, than 
that he ſhouid annex the idea of pain to the motion of a 
piece of ſteel dividing our fleſh, with which that idea. | 
hath no reſemblance. 
$. 14. What I have faid concerning colours ond 
fmells may be underſtood alſo of taſtes and ſounds, 
and other the like ſenſible qualities ; which, whatever 
reality we by miſtake attribute to them, are in truth no- 
thing in the objects themſelves, but powers to produce 
various ſenſations in us, and depend on thofe primary 
qualities, viz. dulk, figure, texture, and motion of Rs 3- 
as I have ſaid. - 
| „ . 2. From whence: 1 think it eaſy to 
er = K draw this obſervation, that the ideas of bigs 
ties are re- mary qualities of bodies are reſemblances of 
| 9 them, and their patterns do really exiſt in 
dary, not. the bodies themſelves; but the ideas, pro- 
duced in us by theſe ſecondary qualities, 
have no reſemblance of them at all. There is nothing 
like our ideas exiſting in the bodies themſelves. They 
are in the bodies, we denominate from them, only 'a 
power to produce thoſe ſenſations in us: and what is 
Fweet, blue or warm in idea, is but the certain bulk, 
figure, and motion of the inſenſible Parts in the bodies | 
themſelves, which we call ſo. 
$. 16. Flame is denominated hot- and- light; ow, 
whire and cold ; and manna, white and ſweet, from the 
ideas they produce in us: which qualities are com- 
monly thought to be the ſame in thofe bodies that thoſe 
ideas are in us, the one the perfect reſemblance of the 
other, as they are in a mirror; and it would by moſt 
men be judged very extravagant, if one ſhould fay 
otherwiſe. And yet he that will conſider that the ſame 
fire, that at one diſtance produces in us the ſenſation of 
warmth, does at a ncarer approach produce in us the 
far different ſenſation of pain, ought to bethink him 
zſelf what reaſon he has to ſay, that his idea of warmth, 
6 apy was: mar in _ by _ fire, 18 e 
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the fire; and his idea of pain, which the ſame fire pro- 
duced in him the ſame way, is not in the fire. Why 
are whiteneſs and coldneſs in ſnow, and pain not, when 
it produces the one and the other idea in us; and can 
do neither, but by the bulk, figure, number, and mo-— 
tion of its ſolid parts? . h LEY. 
S. 17. The particular bulk, number, figure, and mo- 
tion of the parts of fire, or ſnow, are really in them, 
whether any one's fenſes perceive them or no; and 
therefore they may be called real qualities, becauſe they 
really exiſt in thoſe bodies: but light, heat, whiteneſs 
or coldneſs, are no more really in them, than ſickneſs 
or pain is in manna. Take away the ſenſation of them; 
let not the eyes Tee light, or colours, nor the ears hear 
ſounds ; let the palate not taſte, nor the noſe ſmell; - 
and all colours, taſtes, odours, and ſounds, as they are 
ſuch particular ideas, vaniſh and ceaſe, and are re- 
duced to their cauſes, 1. e. bulk, figure, and motion 
of parts. e NOR e 
'$. 18. A piece of manna of a ſenſible bulk is able to 
produce in us the idea of a round or ſquare figure, and, 
by being removed from one place to another, the idea 
of motion. This idea of motion repreſents it as it 
really is in the manna moving: a circle or ſquare are 
the ſame, - whether in idea or exiſtence, in the mind, 
or in the manna ; and this both motion and figure are 
really in the manna, whether we take notice of them or 
no: this every body is ready to agree to. Beſides, 
manna by the bulk, figure, texture, and motion of its 
parts, has a power to produce the ſenſations of ſick- 
_ neſs, and ſometimes of acute pains or gripings in us. 
That theſe ideas of fickneſs and pain are not in the 
manna, but effects of its operations on us, and are no- 
where when we feel them not: this alſo every one rea- 
dily agrees to. And yet men are hardly to be brought 
to think, that ſweetneſs and whiteneſs are not really in 
manna; which are but the effects of the operations of 


manna, by the motion, ſize, and figure of its particles 


on the eyes and palate ; as the pain and ſickneſs cauſed 
by manna, are confeſſedly nothing but the effects of 
its operations on the ſtomach and guts, by the ſize, 
e l 1 motion, 
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motion, and figure of its inſenſible parts (for by no- 


thing elſe can a body operate, as has been proved :) as 


if it could not operate on the eyes and palate, and 
thereby produce in the mind, particular diſtinct ideas, 
which in itſelf it has not, as well as we allow it can 


operate on the guts and ſtomach, and thereby produce 
diſtinct ideas, which in itſelf it has not. Theſe ideas 
being all effects of the operations of manna, on ſeve- 
ral parts of our bodies, by the fize, figure, number, 
and motion of its parts; why thoſe. produced by the 
eyes and palate ſhould rather be thought to be really in 
the manna, than thoſe produced by the ſtomach and 
guts; or why the pain and ſickneſs, ideas that are the 


effect of manna, ſhould be thought to be no-where when 


they are not felt; and yet the ſweetneſs and white- 


neſs, effects of the ſame manna on other parts of the 
body, by ways equally as unknown, ſhould be thought 


to exiſt in the manna, when they are not ſeen or taſted, 


would need ſome reaſon to explain. 


F. 19. Let us conſider the red and white 
9 ct ol - colours, in porphyry : hinder light from 


ties, are re- ſtriking on it, and its colours vaniſh, it no 
ſemblances ; 


3 longer produces any ſuch ideas in us; upon 

| — 2 eee of light it produces >a Al 
: pPearances on us again. Can any one think 
any real alterations are made in the porphyry, by the 
Preſence or abſence of light; and that thoſe ideas of 
- whiteneſs and redneſs are really in porphyry in the 
light, when it is plain it has no colour in the dark? it 
has, indeed, ſuch a configuration of particles, both 
night and day, as are apt, by the rays of light rebound- 

ing from ſome parts of that hard ſtone, to produce i in 
us the idea of redneſs, and from others the idea of 


whiteneſs; but whiteneſs or rednefſs are not. in it at any 


time, but ſuch a texture, that hath the po er to pro- 
duce ſuch a ſenſation in us. 


§. 20. Pound an almond, and the clear White 1 


will be altered into a dirty one, and the ſweet taſte into 


an oily one. What real alteration can the beating of 


the peſtle make in any . but an alteration of the 


— Hot. it? | 
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§. 21. Ideas being thus diſtinguiſhed and under- 
ſtood, we may be able to give an account how the 
ſame water, at the ſame time, may produce the idea 
of cold by one hand, and of heat by the other; whereas 
it is impoſſible that the ſame water, if thoſe ideas were 
really in it, ſhould at the ſame time be both hot and 
cold: for if we imagine warmth, as it is in our hands, 
to be nothing but a certain ſort and degree of motion 
in the minute particles of our nerves, or animal ſpi- 
rits, we may underſtand how it is poſſible that the- 
ſame water may, at the ſame time, produce the ſenſa- 
tions of heat in one hand, and cold in the other; which 
yet figure never does, that never producing the idea of 
a ſquare by one hand, which has produced the idea of 
a globe by another. But if the ſenſation of heat and 
cold be nothing but the increaſe or diminution of the 
motion of the minute parts of our bodies, cauſed by 
the corpuſcles of any other body, it is eaſy to be un- 
derſtood, that if that motion be greater in one hand 
than in the other; if a body be applied to the two 
hands, which has in its minute particles a greater mo- 
tion, than in thoſe of one of the hands, and a leſs than 
in thoſe of the other; it will increaſe the motion of 
the one hand, and leſſen it in the other, and ſo cauſe 
the different ſenſations of heat and cold that depend 

FS. 22. I have in what juſt goes before been engaged 
in phyſical inquiries a little farther than perhaps I in- 
tended. But it being neceſſary to make the nature of 
ſenſation a little underſtood, and to make the difference 
between the qualities in bodies, and the ideas produced 
by them in the mind, to be diſtinctly conceived, with- 
out which it were impoſſible to diſcourſe intelligibly of 
them; I hope I ſhall be pardoned: this little excurſion 
into natural philoſophy, it being neceſſary in our pre- 
ſent inquiry to diſtinguiſh the primary and real qua- 
lities of bodies, which are always in them (viz. ſolidity, 
extenſion, figure, number, and motion, or reſt; and are 
| ſometimes perceived by us, viz. when the bodies they 
are in are big enough ſingly to be diſcerned) from thoſe 
ſecondary - and imputed qualities, which are but the _ 
LE , F 
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powers of ſeveral combinations of thoſe primary ones, 

when they operate, without being diſtinctly diſcerned ; 

- whereby we may alſo come to know what ideas are, and 
what are not, reſemblances of ſomething really inting 


in the bodies we denominate from them. 


Three ſors F. 23. The qualities then that are in 
of qualities bodies, rightly conſidered, are of three 
in bodies. forts. 

Firſt, the bulk, figure, number, ſituation, and mo- 
tion, or reſt of their ſolid parts; thoſe are in them, 
whether we perceive them or no; and when they are 
of that fize, that we can diſcover them, we. have by 
theſe an idea of the thing, as it is in itſelf, as is plain 
in artificial things. Theſe I call primary qualities. 

Secondly, the power that is in any body, by reaſon. 
of its inſenſible primary qualities, to operate after a pe- 
culiar manner on any of. our ſenſes, and thereby pro- 
duce in us the different ideas of ſeveral colours, ſounds, 
ſmells, taſtes, Kc. Thels, are uſually called ſenſible 
qualities. 

Thirdly, The power that i is in any body, by reaſon of 
the particular - conſtitution of its primary qualities, to 
make ſuch a change in the bulk, figure, texture, and 
motion of another body, as to cake it operate on our 
ſenſes, differently from what it did before. Thus the 
fun has a power to make wax white, and fire to make 
Jead fluid. Theſe are uſually called powers. 

The firſt of theſe, as has been ſaid, I think, may be 
properly called real, original, or primary qualities, be- 
_ cauſe they are in the things themſelves, whether they 
ate perceived or no; and upon their different modifica- 
tions it is, that the ſecondary qualities depend. 

The other two are only powers to act differently upon 
other things, which powers reſult from the different 
modifications of thoſe primary qualities. 

The firſt are $. 24- But though the two latter ſorts 
reſemblances, of qualities are powers barely, and nothing 
The ſecond but powers, relating to ſeveral other bo- 


jought re- 
ſemblances, dies, and reſulting from the different modi- 


it ate not. fications of the original qualities; yet they 
The tuudd are generally otherwiſe thought of. = 
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the ſecond ſort, viz. the powers to pros; 
duce ſeveral ideas in us by our ſenſes, are 5 Ns 
looked upon as real qualities, in the things chought 8 
thus affecting us: but the third ſort are 
called and eſteemed barely powers, v. g. the idea of 
heat, or light, which we receive by our eyes or touch 
from the ſun, are commonly thought real qualities, 
exiſting in the ſun, and ſomething more than mere 
powers in it. But when we conſider the ſun, in re- 
ference to wax, which it melts or blanches, We look 
on the whiteneſs and ſoftneſs produced in the wax, 
not as qualities in the ſun, but effects produced by 
powers in it: whereas, if rightly conſidered, theſe 
qualities of light and warmth, which are perceptions 
in me when I am warmed, or enlightened by the ſun, 
are no otherwiſe in the ſun, than the changes made in 
the wax; when it is blanched or melted, are in the ſun. 
They are all of them equally powers in the ſun, depend 
ing on its primary qualities; whereby it is able, in the 
one caſe, ſo to alter the bulk, figure, texture, or mo- 
tion of ſome of the inſenſible parts of my eyes vr hands, 
as thereby to produce i in me the idea of light or heat; 
and in the other, it is able ſo to alter the bulk, figure, 
texture, or motion of the inſenſible parts of the Wax, 
as to make them fit to e! in me the diſtinct ideas 
of white and fluid. _ 

$. 25. The reaſon why the one are onda taken 
for real qualities, and the other only for bare powers, 
ſeems to be, becauſe the ideas we have of diſtin& co- 
lours, fonnds;: &c. containing nothing at all in them 

of bulk, figure, or motion, we are not apt to think 

them the effects of theſe primary qualities, which ap- 
pear not, to our ſenſes, to operate in their production; 
and with which they have not any apparent congruity, 
or conceivable connexion. Hence it is that we are ſo 
forward to imagine, that thoſe ideas are the reſem- 
blances of ſomething really exiſting in the objects 
themſelves: ſince ſenſation diſcovers nothing of bulk, 


figure, or motion of pore in their production ; nor can 


reaſon ſhow how bodies, Þ y their bulk, figure, and mo- 
N 4 " | tion, 
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tion, ſhould produce in the mind the ideas of blue or 
yellow, &c. But in the other caſe, in the operations 
of bodies, changing the qualities one of another, we 
plainly diſcover, that the quality produced hath com- 
monly no reſemblance with any thing in the thing pro- 
ducing it; wherefore we look on it as a bare effect 
of power. For though receiving the idea of heat, 
or light, from the ſun, we are apt to think it is a 
perception and reſemblance of ſuch a quality in the 
ſun; yet when we ſee wax, or a fair face, receive change 
of colour from the ſun, we cannot imagine that to be 
the reception or reſemblance of any thing in the ſun, 
becauſe we find not thoſe different colours in the ſun, 
itſelf. For our ſenſes being able to obſerve a likeneſs 
or unlikeneſs of ſenſible qualities in two different ex- 
ternal objects, we forwardly enough conclude the pro- 
duction of any ſenſible quality in any ſubject to be an 
effect of bare power, and not the communication of 
any quality, which was really in the efficient, when we 
mw no ſuch ſenſible quality in the thing that produced 
But our ſenſes not being able to diſcover any un- 
likeneſs between the idea produced i in us, and the qua- 
lity of the object producing it; we are apt to imagine, 
that our ideas are reſemblances of ſomething in the 
objects, and not the effects of certain powers placed in 
the modification of their primary qualities; with which 
primary qualities the ideas produced in us have no re- 
ſemblance. | 
Secondary 6. 26. To conclude, beſide thoſe Li 
: 11 mentioned primary qualities in bodies, viz. 
ak Fm bulk, figure, extenſion, number, and mo- 
reeivable,; tion of their ſolid parts; all the reſt whereby 
zcondly,me- we take notice of bodies, and diſtinguiſh | 
dutely per- them one from another, are nothing elſe 
an but ſeveral powers in them depending on 
thoſe primary qualities ; whereby they are fitted, either 
by immediately operating on our bodies, to produce, 
ſeveral different ideas in us; or elſe by operating on 
other bodies, ſo to change their primary qualities, as 
to render them — of * ideas in us, dif- 
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ferent from what before they did. The former of theſe, 


- 


| pI idea we have from reflection, and is 


I think, may be called ſecondary qualities, immediately 


perceivable : the latter, ſecondary 0 REIN mann | 


perceivable. 


„ 
7 Of Perception, 


8. 1. 1 JERCEPTION, as it is the firſt Perception | 


faculty of the mind, exerciſed the firſt ſims 


about our ideas; ſo it is the firſt and ſim- ple idea of. 
reflection. 


y ſome called thinking in general. . Though, thinking, | 


in the propriety of the Engliſh tongue, ſignifies that 
ſort of operation in the mind about its ideas, wherein 
the mind is active; where it, with ſome. degree of 
voluntary attention, conſiders any thing, For in bare 


- 


naked perception, the mind is, for the moſt part, only 


ceiving. 


paſſive; and what it pee it RS avoid Der | 


C3 What: perception is, every « one will. Is oaly 6 ; 
know better by reflecting on what he does the mind re- 


himſelf, what he ſees, hears, feels, &c. or ejves the ; 
thinks, than by any diſcourſe of mine. | 


Whoever reflects on what paſſes in his own mind, can 
not miſs it: and if he does not reflect, all the words in 
the world cannot make him have any notion of it. | 


$. 3- This is certain, that whatever alterations. are 


made in the body, if they reach not the mind; what 
ever impreſſions are made on the outward parts, if they 
are not taken notice of within; there is no perception. 
Fire may burn our bodies, with no other effect, than it 
does a billet, unleſs the motion be continued to the 
brain, and there the ſenſe of heat, or idea of pain, be 
produced in the _ en conſiſts * percep- 


F. 4. How 


tion. 
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. 4. How often may a man obſerve in himſelf, that 
whilſt his mind is intently employed in the contempla- 
tion of ſome objects, and curiouſly ſurveying ſome 
ideas that are there, it takes no notice of impreſſions 
of ſounding bodies made upon the organ of hearing, 
with the ſame alteration that uſes to be for the produc- 
ing the idea of ſound? A ſufficient impulſe there may 
be on the organ; but if not reaching the obſervation 
of the mind, there follows no perception: and though 
the motion that uſes to produce the idea of ſound be 
made in the ear, yet no found is heard. Want of ſen- 
ſation, in this caſe, is not through any defect in the 
organ, or that the man's ears are leſs affected than at 
other times when he does hear: but that which uſes 
to produce the idea, though conveyed in by the uſual 
organ, not being taken notice of in the underſtanding, 
and ſo imprinting no idea in the mind, there follows 
no ſenſation. So that wherever there is ſenſe, or per- 
ception, there ſome idea is actually produced, and pre- 
ſem in 2 underſtanding. | | 
„ Therefore I doubt not but children, 


though "Mr by the exerciſe of their ſenſes about objects 
| have ideas in that affect them in the womb, receive ſome 
the womb, few ideas before they are born; as the un- 

have none avoidable effects, either of the bodies that 
| 11 environ them, or elſe of thoſe wants or 
diſeaſes they ſuffer: amongſt which (if one may con- 
jecture concerning things not very capable of examina- 
tron) I think the ideas of hunger and warmth are two; 
which probably are ſome of the firſt that children have, 
and which they ſcarce ever part with again. _ 

K. 6. But though it be reaſonable to imagine that 
children receive ſome ideas before they come into the 
world, yet thoſe fimple ideas are far from thoſe ries wh 

principles which ſome contend for, and we above have 
rejected. Theſe here mentioned being the effects of 
ſenſation, are only from ſome affections of the body, 

which happen to them there, and ſo depend on ſome- 
thing exterior to the mind; no otherwiſe differing in 
their manner of production from other ideas derived 


from ſenſe, but only in the PrECogency of time : 9 
thoſe 
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thoſe innate principles are ſuppoſed to be quite of ano- 
ther nature; not coming into the mind by any acci- 
dental alterations in, or operations on the body; but, 
as it were, original characters impreſſed upon it, in the 
very firſt moment of its being and conſtitution. | 

$. 7. As there are ſome ideas which we wa 
may reaſonably ſuppoſe may be introduced firſt, is not 
into the minds of children in the womb, evident. 
ſubſervient to the neceſſities of their life 
and being there; ſo aſter they are born, thoſe ideas are 
the earlieſt imprinted, which happen to be the ſenſible 
qualities which firſt occur to them: amongſt which, 
light is not the leaſt conſiderable, nor of the weakeſt 
efficacy. And how covetous the mind is to be furniſhed 
with all ſuch ideas as haye no pain accompanying them, 
may be a little gueſſed, by what is obſervable in chil- 
dren new-born,. who always turn their eyes to that part 
from whence the light comes, lay them how you pleaſe. 
But the ideas that are moſt familiar at firſt being va- 
rious, according to the divers cireumſtances of chil- 
dren's firſt entertainment in the world; the order 
2 the ſeveral ideas come at firſt into the mind 
is very various and uncertain alſo; neither is it much 
material to know it. | 

F. 8. We are further to ad: con- 14 of fone 
cerning perception, that the ideas we re- ſation often 
ceive by ſenſation are often in grown peo- changed by, 
ple altered by the judgment, without our 8 
taking notice of it. hen we ſet. before ; 
our eyes a round globe, of any uniform colour, v. g. 
gold, alabaſter, or jet; it is certain that the idea thereby 
imprinted in our mind, is of a flat circle variouſly ſha- 
dowed, with ſeveral degrees of light and brightneſs 
coming to our eyes. But we having by uſe been ac- 
cuſtomed to perceive what kind of appearance convex 
bodies are wont to make in us, what alterations are 
made in the reflections of light by the difference of the 
ſenſible figures of bodies; the judgment preſently, by 
an habitual cuſtom, alters the appearances into their 
cauſesy ſo that from that which is truly variety of ſha- 
0 or or — aan the — it makes it 2 

| or 
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for a mark of figure, and frames to itſelf the perception 
of a convex figure and an uniform colour; when the 
idea we receive from thence is only a plane variouſly” 
coloured, as is evident in painting. To which pur- 
poſe I ſhall here inſert a problem of that very ingenious 
and ſtudious promoter of real knowledge, the learned 
and worthy Mr. Molineaux, which he was pleaſed to 
ſend me in a letter ſome months ſince; and it is this; 
Suppoſe a man born blind, and now adult, and taught 
by his touch to diſtinguiſh between a cube and a ſphere 


of the ſame metal, and nighly of the ſame bigneſs, ſo 
as to tell, when he felt one and the other, which is the 


cube, which the ſphere. Suppoſe then the cube and 


ſphere placed on à table, and the blind man be made 


to ſee: quære, whether by his ſight, before he touched 
tc them, he could now diftinguiſh and tell, which is 
* the globe, which the cube? to which the acute and 
judicious propoſer anſwers: Not. For though he has 
obtained the experience of, how'a' globe, how a cube 


_ affects his touch; yet he has not yet obtained the ex- 


perience, that hat affects his touch fo or ſo, muſt . 
affect his ſight ſo or ſo: or that a protuberant angle in 
the cube, that preſſed his hand unequally, ſhall appear 


to his eye as it does in the cube. I agree with this 


thinking gentleman, whom T 'am proud to' call my 
friend, in his anſwer to this his problem; and am of 
opinion, that the blind man at firſt fight, would not be 
able with certainty to ſay which was the globe, which 


the cube, whilſt he only ſaw them: though he could 


unerringly name them by his touch, and certainly diſtin- 
Fund them by the difference of their figures felt. This I 

ve ſet down, and leave with my reader, as an occaſion 
for him to conſider how much he may be beholden to 
experience, improvement, and acquired notions, where 


he thinks he had not the leaſt uſe of, or help from 


them: and the rather, becauſe this obſerving gentle- 
man further adds, that having, upon the occaſion of 
my book, propoſed this to divers very ingenious men, 


he hardly ever met with one, that at firſt gave the an- 


{wer to it which he thinks true, till by Bearing his rea- 


; J- Bur | 


| ſons they were convinced. 
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F. 9. But this is not, I think, uſual in any of our 
ideas, but thoſe EA tr Woot becauſe fight, the 
moſt comprehenſive of all our ſenſes, conveying to our 
minds the ideas of light and colours, which are pecu- 
liar only to that ſenſe; and alſo the far different ideas 
of ſpace, figure, and motion, the ſeveral varieties 
whereof change the appearances of its proper object, 
viz. light and colours ; we bring ourſelves by uſe to 
judge of the one by the other. This, in many caſes, 
by a ſettled habit, in things whereof we have frequent 
experience, is performed ſo conſtantly and ſo, quick, 
that we take that for the perception of our ſenſation, 
which is an idea formed by our judgment; ſo that one, 
viz. that of ſenſation, ſerves only to excite the other, 
and is ſcarce taken notice of itſelf: as a man who 
reads or hears with attention and underſtanding, takes 
little notice of the characters, or ſounds, but of the 
ideas that are excited in him by them. _ 
$. 10. Nor need we wonder that this is done with ſo 
little notice, if we conſider how very quick the actions 
of the mind are performed : for as itſelf is thought to 
take up no ſpace, to have no. extenſion; ſo its actions 
ſeem to require no time, but many.of them ſeem to be 
crouded into an inſtant. I ſpeak this in compariſon to 
the actions of the body. Any one may eaſily obſerve 
this in his own thoughts, who will take the pains to 
reflect on them. How, as it were in an inſtant, do our 
minds with one glance ſee all the parts of a demonſtra- 
tion, which may very well be called a long one, if we 
cConſider the time it will require to put it into words, 
and ſtep by ſtep ſhow it another? Secondly, we ſhall 
not be ſo much ſurprized, that this is done in us with 
ſo little notice, if we conſider how the facility which 
we get of doing things, by a cuſtom of doing, makes 


them often paſs in us without our notice. Habits, eſ- 


pecially ſuch as are begun very early, come at laſt to 
produce actions in us, which often eſcape our obſerva= 
tion. How frequently do we, in a day, cover our eyes 
with our eye-lids, without perceiving that we are at all 
in the dark? Men that by cuſtom have got the uſe of 
a by-ward do almoſt in every ſentence pronounce 
e | | | {founds, 
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ſountls, which, though taken notice of by others, they 
themſelves neither hear not obſerve. And therefore it 
is not ſo ſtrange, that our mind ſhould often change the 
idea of its ſenſation into that of its judgment, and make 
one ſerve only to excite the other, without our taking 
notice of it. 
| S. 11. This faculty of perception ſeems 
re if. to me to be that, which puts the diſtinction 
a be- betwixt the animal kingdom and the infe- 
tween ani. rior parts of nature. For however vegeta- 
| +. — bles have, many of them, ſome degrees of 
28s. 
motion, and upon the different application 
of other bodies to them, do very briſkly alter their 
figures and motions, and ſo have obtained the name of 
ſenſitive plants, from a motion which has ſome reſem- 
blance to that which in animals follows upon ſenſation : 
yet, I ſuppoſe, it is all bare mechaniſm ; and no other- 
wiſe produced, than the turning of a wild oat-beard, by 
the inſinuation of the particles of moiſture; or the 
ſhortening of a rope, by the affuſion of water. All 
which is done without any ſenſation in the ſubject, or 
the having or receiving any ideas. 

F. 12. Perception, I believe, is in ſome degree in all 
forts of animals; tho' in ſome, poſſibly, the avenues 
provided by nature for the reception of ſenſations are 
ſo few, and the perception they are received with fo 
obſcure and dull, that it comes extremely ſhort of the 
quickneſs and variety of ſenſation which are in other 
animals: but yet it is ſufficient for, and wiſely adapted 
to, the ſtate and condition of that ſort of animals who 
are thus made. So that the wiſdom and goodneſs of 
the Maker plainly appear in all the parts of this ſtu- 
pendous fabric, and all the ſeveral degrees and ranks & | 
creatures 1 
9. 13. We may, I think, from the make of an fits, 
or cockle, reaſonably conclude that it has not ſo many, 

nor ſo quick ſenſes, as a man, or ſeveral other animals; 
nor if it had, would it, in that ſtate and incapacity of 
transferring itſelf from one place to another, be bet- 
tered by them. What good would fight and hearing 
do to a creature, that cannot move itfelf to, or from the 
x objects 


— 
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objects wherein at a diſtance it perceives good or evil? 
And would not quickneſs of ſenſation be an inconve- 
nience to an animal that muſt lie ſtill, where chance 
has once placed it; and there receive the afflux of colder 
or warmer, clean or foul water, as it happens to come 
ro it ? 

$. 14. But yet I cannot but think there is ſome ſmall 
dull perception, whereby they are diſtinguithed from 
perfect inſenfibility. And that this may be ſo, we have 
plain inſtances. even in mankind itſelf. Take one, in 
whom decrepid old age has blotted out the memory of 
his paſt knowledge, and clearly wiped out the ideas his 
mind was formerly ſtored with; and has, by deſtroying 
his fight, hearing, and ſmell quite, and his taſte to a 
great degree, ſtopped up almoſt all the paſſages for new 
ones to enter: or, if there be ſome of the inlets yet 
half open, the impreſſions made are ſcarce perceived, 
or not at all retained. How far ſuch an one (not with 
ſtanding all that is boaſted of innate principles) is in 

His knowledge, and intellectual faculties, above the con- 
dition of a cockle or an oyſter, I leave to be conſidered. 
And if a man had paſſed fixty years in ſuch a ſtate, as 

it is poſſible he might, as well as three days; I wonder 
what difference there would have been, in any intellec- 
tual perfections 1 denen him and the loweſt degree of 

animals. 

FS. 15. Perception than being the firſt ſtep 8 tion 
and degree towards knowledge, and the the inlet of 
inlet of all the materials of it; the fewer Knowledge. 
ſenſes any man, as well as any other creature, hath, and 
the fewer and duller the impreſſions are that are made 
by them, and the duller the faculties are that are em- 
ployed about them; the more remote are they from 
that knowledge, which is to be found in ſome men. 
But this being in great variety of degrees (as may be 
perceived erg men) cannot certainly be diſcovered 
in the ſeveral ſpecies of animals, much lefs in their 
particular ;ndividuats.; It ſuffices me only to have re- 
marked here, that perception is the firſt operation of all 
our intellectual faculties, and the inlet of. all know- 
ledge in our minds. And I am. apt too to imagine, that 
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it is perception in the loweſt degree of it, which puts 
the boundaries between animals and the inferior ranks 
of creatures. But this I mention only as my conjec- 
ture by the by; it being indifferent to the matter in 
hand, which way the learned ſhall determine of it. 
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. HE next faculty of the mind, 
82 whereby it makes a farther pro- 
greſs towards knowledge, is that which I 
call retention, or the keeping of thoſe ſimple ideas, 
which from ſenſation or reflection it hath received. 
. This 1s done two ways; firſt, by keeping the idea, which 
is brought into it, for ſome time actually in view; which 
is called contemplation. i „ 
; Memory: - $. 2. The other way of retention, is the 
power to revive again in our minds thoſe 
ideas, which after imprinting have diſappeared, or have 
been as it were laid aſide out of fight : and thus we-do, 
when we conceive heat or light, yellow or ſweet, the 
object being removed. This is memory, wHich is as it 
were the ſtore-houſe of our ideas. For the narrow mind 
of man not being capable of having many ideas. under 
view and conſideration at once, it was neceſſary to have 
a repoſitory to lay up thoſe ideas, which at another time 
it might have uſe of. But our ideas being nothing but 
actual perceptions in the mind, which ceaſe to be any 
thing, when there is no perception of them, this laying 
up of our ideas in the repoſitory of the memory, ſigni- 
fies no more but this, that the mind has a power in 
many caſes to revive perceptions, which it has once 
had, with this additional perception annexed. to them, 
that it has had them before. And. in this ſenſe it is, 
ttat our ideas are ſaid to be in gur memories, when 
Alndeed they are actually e ee only there is an 
. | ability 
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ability in the mind when it will to revive them again, 
and as it were paint them a- new on itſelf, though ſome 
with more, ſome with leſs difficulty; ſome more lively, 
and others more obſcurely. And thus it is, by the 
aſſiſtance of this faculty, that we are to have all thoſe 
ideas in our underſtandings, which though we do not 
actually contemplate, yet we can bring in fight, and 
make appear again, and be the objects of our thoughts, 
without the 1 5 of thoſe ſenſible qualities which firſt 
imprinted them there. 1 | | 

$. 3. Attention and repetition help much jv... 
to the fixing any ideas in the memory: but repetition, 
_ thoſe which naturally at firſt make the pleaſure and 
deepeſt and moſt laſting impreſſion, are eo; 15 
thoſe which are accompanied with pleaſure 
or pain. The great buſineſs of the ſenſes being to make 
us take notice of what hurts or advantages the body, it 


3 wiſely ordered by nature (as has been ſhown) that pain X 


'ſhould accompany the reception of ſeveral ideas; which 
ſupplying the place of conſideration and reaſoning in 
children; and acting quicker than conſideration in grown 
men, makes both the old and young avoid painful ob- 
jects, with that haſte which is neceſſary for their pre- 
ſervation; and, in both, ſettles in the memory a caution - 
for the future. - 3233 Od 

F. 4. Concerning the {ſeveral degrees of 
laſtirig, wherewith ideas are imprinted on 
the memory, we may obſerve, that ſome of 
them have been produced in the underſtanding, by an 
object affecting the ſenſes once only, and no more than 
once; others, that have more than once offered them- 
ſelves to the ſenſes, have yet been little taken notice of: 
the mind either heedleſs, as in children, or otherwiſe _ 
employed, as in men, intent only on one thing, not 


Ideas fade in 


the memory. 


ſetting the ſtamp deep into itſelf. And in ſome, Where ; 


they are ſet on with care and repeated impreſſions, either 
through the, temper of the body, or ſome other fault, 
the memory is very weak. In all theſe caſes, ideas in 
the mind quickly fade, and often vaniſh quite out of the 
underſtanding, leaving ho more footſteps of remaining 
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characters of themſclves, than ſhadows do flying over 
fields of corn; and the mind is as void of them, as if 
they had never been there. 

F. 5. Thus many of thoſe ideas, which were produced 
' in the minds of children, in the beginning of their ſen- 
ſation, (ſome of which perhaps, as of ſome pleaſures 
and pains, were before they were born, and others in 
their infancy) if in the future courfe of their lives they 
are not repeated again, are quite loſt, without the leaſt 
glimpſe remaining of them. This may be obſerved in 
thoſe who by ſome miſchance have loſt their ſight when 
they were very young, in whom the ideas of colours 
having been but ſlightly taken notice of, and ceaſing to 
be repeated, do quite wear out; ſo that ſome years after 
there is no more notion nor memory of colours left in 
their minds, than in thoſe of people born blind. The 
memory of ſome, it is true, is very tenacious, even to 
2 miracle: but yet there ſeems to be a conſtant decay of 
all our ideas, even of thoſe which are ftruck deepeſt, 
and in minds the moſt retentive; fo that if they be not 
ſometimes renewed by repeated exerciſe of the fenſes, or 
reflection on thoſe kind of objects which at firſt occa- 
fioned them, the print wears out, and at laſt there re- 
mains nothing to be ſeen. Thus the ideas, as well as 
children, of our youth, often die before us : and our 
minds repreſent to us. thoſe tombs, to which we are ap- 
proaching ; where though the braſs and marble remain, 
yet the inſcriptions are effaced by time, and the imagery 
moulders away. The pictures drawn in our minds are 
hid in fading colours, and, if not ſometimes refreſhed, 
vaniſh and diſappear. How much the conſtitution of 
our bodies and the make of our animal ſpirits are con- 

cerned in this, and whether the temper of the brain 
makes this difference, that in ſome it retains the cha- 

© racters drawn on i it like marble, in others like free-ſtone, 

and in others little better than ſand; I ſhall not here 
inquire: though it may feem probable, that the conſti- 
tution of the body does ſometimes influence the memory; 
ſince we oftentimes find a diſeaſe quite ſtrip the mind of 
a ita * and the Harms: of a fever | ina LEY days cal- 
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cine all thoſe images to duſt and confuſion, which ſeemed | 
to be as laſting as if graved in marble. | 

F. 6. But concerning the ideas themſelves IN 
it is eaſy to remark, that thoſe that are repeatedideas - 
ofteneſt refreſhed. ( amongſt which are thoſe can ſcarce be 
that are conveyed into the mind by more 1% 
ways than one) by a frequent return of the objects or 
actions that. produce them, fix themſelves beſt in the 
memory, and remain cleareſt and longeſt there: and 
therefore thoſe which are of the original qualities of 
bodies, viz. folidity, extenſion; figure, motion, and reſt ; 
and thoſe that almoſt conſtantly affect our bodies, as 
heat and cold; and thoſe which are the affections of all 
kinds of beings, as exiſtence, duration, and number, 
which almoſt every object that affects our ſenſes, every 
thought which employs our minds, bring along with 
them: theſe, I ſay, and the like ideas, are ſeldom quite 
loſt, whilſt the mind retains any ideas at all. 

$. 7. In this ſecondary perception, as I n vc. 
may ſo call it, or viewing again the ideas bering, the 
that are lodged. 1 in the memory, the mind is wind is often 
oftentimes more than barely paſſive; the active. | 
appearance of thoſe dormant pictures depending ſome- 
times on the will. The mind very often ſets ſelf on 
work in ſearch of ſane hidden idea, and turns as it were 

the eye of. the ſoul upon it; though ſometimes too they 

ſtart up in our minds of their own- accord, and offer 
. themſelves to the underſtanding ; and very often are 
rouſed and tumbled out of their dark cells into open 
day-light, by turbulent and tempeſtuous paſſions: our 
affections bringing ideas to our memory, which had 
_ otherwiſe lain quiet and unregarded. This farther is to 
be obſerved, concerning ideas lodged in the memory, and 
upon occaſion revived by the mind, that they are "not 
only (as the word revive imports) none of them new 
ones; but alſo that the mind takes notice of them, as 
of a former impreſſion, and renews its acquaintance 

with them, as with ideas it had-known before. - So that 
though ideas formerly imprinted are not all conftantly 
in 0 **. in A 12 they are confiantly known 1 

| 2 to 
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to be ſuch as have been formerly imprinted; i. e. in 
view, and taken notice of before by the underſtand- 
ing. 1 TE ö 
2 defects g- 8. Memory, in an intellectual creature, 
in the me- is neceſſary in the next degree to percep- 
mory, obli- tion. It is of ſo great moment, that where 
= ry it is wanting, all the reſt of our faculties 

are in a great meaſure uſeleſs: and we in 
our thoughts, reaſonings, and knowledge, could not 
proceed beyond preſent objects, were it not for the 
aſſiſtance of our memories, a wherein there may be two 
defects. 

Firſt, That it loſes the idea quite, and ſo far it pro- 
duces perfect ignorance... For ſince we can know no- 
thing farther than we have the idea of it, when that is 
gone, we are in perfect 1gnorance. 

Secondly, That it moves ſlowly, and retrieves not 
the ideas that it has, and are laid up in ſtore, quick 
enough to ſerve the mind upon 5 ion. This, if it 
de to a great degree, is dn and he, who, through 
this default in his memory, has not the ideas that are 
really preſerved there, ready at hand when need and occa- 
ſion calls for them, were almoſt as good be without them 
quite, ſince they ſerve him to little purpoſe. The dull 
man, who loſes the opportunity whilſt he is ſeeking in 
his mind for thoſe ideas that ſhould ſerve his turn, is 
not much more happy in his knowledge than one that 
is perfectly ignorant. It is the buſineſs therefore of the 
memory to furniſh to the mind thoſe dormant ideas 
which it has preſent occaſion for; in the having them 
ready at hand on all occaſions, conſiſts that which we. 
call invention, fancy, and quickneſs of parts. 

$. 9. Theſe are defects, we may obſerve, in the me- 
mory of one man compared with another. There is 
another defect which we 'may conceive to be in the me- 
mory of man in general, compared with ſome ſuperior 
_ created intellectual beings, which in this faculty may ſo 

far excel man, that they may have conſtantly in view 
the whole ſcene of all their former actions, wherein no 
* * the — a have ever had may ſlip 1 * of 
their 
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their ſight. The omniſcience of God, who knows all 
- things, paſt, preſent, and to come, and to whom the 
thoughts of men's hearts always lie open, may ſatisfy us 
of the poſſibility of this. For who can doubt but God 
may communicate to thoſe glorious ſpirits, his imme- 
diate attendants, any of his perfections, in what pro- 
portions. he pleaſes, as far as created finite beings can be 
capable? It is reported of that prodigy of parts, mon- 
ſieur Paſcal, that till the decay of his health had im- 
paired his memory, he forgot nothing of what he had 
done, read, or thought, in any part of his rational age. 
This is a privilege ſo little known to moſt men, that it 
ſeems almoſt incredible to thoſe, who, after the ordinary 
way, meaſure all others by themſelves ; but yet, when 
conſidered, may help us to enlarge our thoughts to- 
wards —_ perfection of it in ſuperior ranks of ſpi- 
rits. For this of Mr. Paſcal was ſtill with the narrow- 
neſs that human minds are confined to here, of having 
great variety of ideas only by ſucceſſion, not all at once : 
whereas the ſeveral degrees of angels may probably have 
larger views, and ſome of them be endowed with capa- 
cities able to retain together, and conſtantly ſet before 
them, as in one picture, all their paſt knowledge at 
once. This, we may conceive, would be no ſmall ad- 
vantage to the knowledge of a thinking man, if all his 
paſt thoughts and reaſonings could be always preſent to 
him. And therefore we may ſuppoſe it one of thoſe 
ways, wherein the knowledge of ſeparate ſpirits may 
exceedingly ſurpaſs ours. | 
$. 10. This faculty of laying up and re- 18 
taining the ideas that are brought into the many. 8 
mind, ſeveral other animals ſeem to have 
to a great degree, as well as man. For to paſs by other 
inſtances, birds learning of tunes, and the endeavours 
one may obſerve in them to hit the notes right, put it 
paſt doubt with me, that they have perception, and re- 
tain ideas in their memories, and uſe them for patterns. 
For it ſeems to me impoſſible, that they ſhould endea- 
vour to conform their voices to notes (as it is plain they 


Ons 1 which they had no ideas. For GEE! I _—_— | 
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134 Retention. Book 2. 
grant ſsund may mechanically cauſe à certain motion of 
the animal ſpirits, in the brains of thoſe birds, whilſt 
the tune is actually playing; and that motion may be 
continued on to the muſcles of the wings, and ſo the 
bird mechanically be driven away by certain noiſes, 
becauſe this may tend to the bird's preſervation: yet 
that can never be ſuppoſed a reaſon, why it ſhould cauſe 
mechanically, either whilft the tune was playing, much 
leſs after it has ceaſed, ſuch a motion of the organs in 
the bird's voice, as ſhould conform it to the notes 'of a 
foreign ſound ; which imitation can be of no uſe to the 
bird's preſervation. But which is more, it cannot with 
any appearance of reaſon be ſuppoſed (much leſs proved) 
that birds, without ſenſe and memory, can approach 
their notes nearer and nearer by degrees to a tune played 
yeſterday ; which if they have no idea of in their me- 
mory, is no- where, nor can be a pattern for them to 
imitate, or which any repeated eſſays can bring them 
nearer ta. Since there is no reaſon why the. ſound of 
à pipe ſhould leave traces in their brains, which not at 
firſt, but by their after-endeavours, ſhould produce 
the like ener ; and why the ſounds they make them- 
ſelves, ſhould not make traces which they ſhould fol- 


| low, as well as thoſe of the pipe, is impoſſible to con- 
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1 TX „ IP 1. NOTHER faculty we may take 


kde with- © notice of in our minds, is that of 
| out 3 difcern- difocbniltiy and diſtinguiſhing between the 
ment. ſeveral ideas it has. It is not enough to 


have „ onfufed perception of ſomething in "7 92 
ifferent 
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objects and their qualities, it would be capable of very 
little knowledge; though the bodies that affect us were 
as buſy about us as they are now, and the mind were 
continually employed in thinking. On this faculty of 
diſtinguiſhing one thing from another, depends the 
evidence and certainty of ſeveral, even very general 
propoſitions, which have paſſed for innate truths ; be- 
cauſe men, overlooking the true cauſe why thoſe pro- 
poſitions find univerſal aſſent, impute it wholly ta na- 
tive uniform impreſſions : whereas it in truth depends 


upen this clear diſcerning faculty of the mind, whereby 


it perceives two ideas to be the ſame, or different. But 
of this more hereafter. 

$. 2. How much the imperfection of ac The diffe- 
_ curately diſcriminating ideas one from ano- rence of wit 
ther lies either in the dulneſs or faults of and judg- 
the organs of ſenſe; or want of acuteneſs, woe 
exerciſe, or attention, in the underſtanding ; or haſti- 
_ neſs and precipitancy, natural to ſome tempers, I will 
not here examine: it ſuffices to take notice, that this 
is one of the operations, that the mind may reflect on 


and obſerve in itſelf. It is of that conſequence to its 


0 other knowledge, that ſo far as this faculty is in itſelf 
dull, or not rightly made uſe of, for the diſtinguiſhing 
one thing from another; ſo far our notions are confuſed, 


and our reaſon and judgment diſturbed or miſled, If 


in having our ideas in the memory ready at. hand con- 
ſiſts quickneſs of parts; in this of having them uncon- 
fuſed, and being able nicely to diſtinguiſh one thing, 
from another, where there is but the leaſt difference, 
conſiſts, in a great meaſure, the exactneſs of judg- 
ment, and clearneſs of reaſon, which is to be obſerved 
in one man above another. And hence perhaps may 
be given ſome reaſon of that common obſervation, that 
men, who have a great deal of wit, and prompt me- 
mories, have not always the cleareſt. judgment, or 
deepeſt reaſon : for wit lying moſt in the aflemblage of 


ideas, and putting: thoſe together with quickneſs and 


variety, wherein can be found any reſemblance or con- 
8 thereby 1 to make up pleaſant pictures, and agree- 
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able viſions in the faney ; judgment, on the contrary, 
lies quite on the other ſide, in ſeparating carefully, one 
from another, ideas; wherein can be found the leaſt dif- 
ference ; thereby to avoid being miſled by ſimilitude, and 


| by afhnity to take one thing for another. This is a way 
of proceeding quite contrary to metaphor and alluſion, 


wherein for the moſt part lies that entertainment and 
pleaſantry of wit, which ſtrikes ſo lively on the fancy, 
and therefore is ſo acceptable to all people; becauie its 
beauty appears at firſt ſight, and there is required na 
labour of thought to examine what truth or reaſon 
there is in it. The mind, without looking any far- 
ther, reſts fatisfied with the agreeableneſs of the, pic- 
ture, and the gaiety of the fancy: and it is a kind of 
an affront to go about to examine it by the ſevere rules 
of truth and good reaſon ; whereby it appears, that it 

conſiſts in ſomething that 1s not perfectly conformable 


to them. | 


1 $. 3. To the well diſtinguiſhing our 
. ideas, it chiefly contributes, that they be 


confuſion. clear and determinate: and where they are 


fo, it will not breed any confuſion or miſ- 
take about them, though the ſenſes ſhould (as ſome- 
times they do) convey them from the ſame object dif. 
ferently, on different occaſions, and fo ſcem to err. 
For though a man in a fever ſhould from ſugar have a 
bitter taſte, which at another time would produce a 


ſweet one; yet the idea of bitter in that man's mind, 


would be as clear and diſtin&t from the idea of ſweet, 
as if he had taſted only gall. Nor does it make 
any more confuſion between the two ideas of ſweet 
and bitter, that the ſame ſort of body produces, at 
one time one, and at another time another idea by 
the taſte, than it makes a confuficn in two ideas of 


White and ſweet, or white and round, that the ſame 


piece of ſugar produces them both in the mind at the 
ſame time. And the ideas of orange-colour and azure, 
that are produced in the mind by the ſame parcel of the 
infuſion of lignum nephriticum, are no leſs diſtinct 
ideas, than thoſe of the ſame colours, taken from two 
very different bodies. 1 WES 


$. 4. The 
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F. 4. The comparing them one with 1 
another, in reſpect of . degrees, time, on. * 
place, or any other circumſtances, is another operatio 
of the mind about its ideas, and is that upon which 
depends all that large tribe of ideas, comprehended 
under relations; which of how vaſt an extent it is, I 
ſhall have occaſion to conſider hereafter. 

$. 5. How far brutes partake in this fa- 
culty, is not eaſy to determine; I imagine 
they have it not in any great degree: for 
though they probably have- ſeveral ideas . 
diſtinct enough, yet it ſeems to me to be the preroga- 
tive of human underſtanding, when it has ſufficiently 
diſtinguiſhed any ideas, ſo as to perceive themi to be 
perfectly different, and ſo conſequently two, to caſt 
about and conſider in what circumſtances they are capa- 
ble to be compared : and therefore, I think, beaſts com- 
pare not their ideas farther than ſome ſenſible circum- 
ſtances annexed to the objects themſelves. - The other 
power of comparing, which may be obſerved in men, 
belonging to general ideas, and uſeful only to abſtract 
reaſonings, we may probably conjecture beaſts have not. 

F. 6. The next operation we may obſerve Compound-  - 
in the mind about its ideas, is compoſition ; ing. 
whereby it puts together ſeveral of thoſe ſimple ones it 
has received from ſenfation and reflection, and combines 
them into complex ones. Under this of compoſition 
may be reckoned alſo that of enlarging ; wherein though 
the compoſition does not ſo much appear as in more 
complex ones, yet it is nevertheleſs a putting ſeveral 
ideas together, though of the ſame Kind. Thus by 
adding ſeveral units together, we make the idea of a 
dozen; and, putting together the repeated ideas of ſe- 
'veral perches, we frame that of a furlong. 

F. 7. In this alſo, I ſuppoſe, brutes come Brutes com- 
far ſhort of men: for though they take in, pound but 

and retain together ſeveral combinations of little. 
ſimple ideas, as poſſibly the ſhape, ſmell, and voice of 
his maſter make up the complex idea a dog has of him, 
or rather are ſo many diſtinct marks whereby he knows 
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him; yer I 1 not think they do of themſelves ever com- 
pound them, and make complex ideas. And perhaps 
even where we think they have complex ideas, it is only 
one fimple one that directs them in the knowledge of 
_ ſeveral things, which poſſibly they diſtinguiſh leſs by 
their ſight than we imagine : for I have been credibly 
informed that a bitch will nurſe, play with, and be 
fond of young foxes, as much as, and in place of, her 
Puppies ; if you can but get them once to ſuck her ſo 
| Jong, that her milk may go through them. And thoſe 
animals, which have a numerous brood of young ones at 
once, appear not to have any knowledge of their num- 
ber : for though they are mightily concerned for any of 
their young that are taken from them whilſt they are in 
fight or hearing ; yet if one or two of them be ſtolen 
from them in their abſence, or without noiſe, they ap- 
| not to miſs them, or to have any ſenſe that their 
number is leſſened. os age : 2 
Naming. | | F. 8. en children ave, by repeated 
8ſenſations, got ideas fixed in their — 
ries, they begin by degrees to learn the uſe of ſigns. 
And when they have got the ſkill to apply the organs of 
ſpeech to the framing of articulate ſounds, they begin 
to make uſe of words, to ſignify their ideas to others. 
Theſe verbal ſigns they ſometimes borrow from others, 
and ſometimes make themſelves, as. one may obſerve 


among the new and unuſual names children often give 5 


to things in the firſt uſe of language. 
Abſtraction. F. 9. The uſe of words then { 3G to 
ſtand as outward marks of our internal ideas, 
and thoſe ideas being taken from particular things, if 
every particular idea that we take in ſhould have a'diſ- 
tinct name, names muſt be endleſs. To prevent this, 
the mind. makes the particular ideas, received from 
n objects, to become general; which is done 
y confidering them as they are in the mind, ſuch ap- 
pearances, ſeparate from all other exiſtences, and the 
_ Circumſtances of real exiſtence, as time, place, or any 
. _ 6ther, concomitant ideas. This is called abſtraction, 
s © whereby ideas, taken from particular beings, become 
5 gen- 


3 
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general repreſentatives of all of the ſame kind, and their 
names general names, applicable to whatever exiſts con- 
formable to ſuch abſtract ideas. Such preciſe naked 


appearances in the mind, without conſidering how, 


whence, or with what others they came there, the un- 
derſtanding lays up (with names commonly annexed to 
them) as the ſtandard to rank real exiſtences into forts, 
as they agree with theſe patterns, and to denominate 
them accordingly. Thus the ſame colour being ob- 
ſerved to-day in chalk or ſnow, which the mind yeſ- 
terday received from milk, it conſiders that appearance 
alone, makes it a repreſentative of all of that kind; and 
having given it the name whiteneſs, it by that ſound 


ſignifies the ſame quality, whereſoever to be imagined 


or met with: and thus univerſals, whether ideas or 
terms, are made. | 2 


§. 10. If it may be doubted, whether giutes ab. 
beaſts compound and enlarge their ideas &ra not. 
that way to any degree; this, I think, I 
may be poſitive in, that the power of abſtracting is not 
at all in them; and that the having of general ideas, is 
that which puts a perfect diſtinction betwixt man and 
brutes, and is an excellency which the faculties of 
brutes do by no means attain to. For it is evident 
we obſerve no footſteps in them of making uſe of ge- 


neral ſigns for univerſal ideas; from which we have 


reaſon to imagine, that they have not the faculty of 
abſtracting, or making general ideas, ſince they have no 
uſe of words, or any other general ſigns. PL 
F. 11. Nor can it be imputed to their want of fit 
organs to frame articulate ſounds, that they have no uſe 


7 


or knowledge of general words; ſince many of them, 
we find, can faſhion ſuch ſounds, and pronounce words 
diſtinctly enough, but never with any ſuch application. 


And on the other ſide, men, who through ſome defect 
in the organs want words, yet fail not to expreſs their 
univerſal ideas by ſigns, which ſerve. them inſtead of 


| rencral words 3 a faculty which we ſee beaſts come 
| fort in. And therefore I think we may ſuppoſe, that 


it is in this that the ſpecies of brutes are diſcriminated 
ö ö | . | | | fr Om 


} Ly 
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from man; and it is that proper difference wherein 
they are wholly ſeparated, and which at laſt widens to 
ſo vaſt a diſtance: for if they have any ideas at all, and 
are not bare machines (as ſome would have them) we 
cannot deny them to have ſome reaſon. It ſeems as . 
evident to me, that they do ſome of them in certain in- 
ſtances reaſon, as that they have ſenſe ; but it is only 
in particular ideas, juſt as they received them from 
their ſenſes. They are the beſt of them tied up within 
thoſe narrow bounds, and have not (as I think) the fa- 
culty to enlarge them by any kind of abſtraction. | 
en and $. 12. How far idiots are concerned in 
madmen. the want or weakneſs of any, or all of the 
585 foregoing faculties, an exact obſervation of 
their ſeveral ways of faltering would no doubt diſcover : 
for thoſe who either perceive but dully, or retain the 
ideas that come into their minds but ill, who cannot 
readily excite or compound them, will have little mat- 
ter to think on. Thoſe who cannot diſtinguiſh, com- 
pare, and abſtract, would hardly be able to'underſtand 
and make uſe of language, or judge or reaſon to any 
tolerable degree; but only a little and imperfectly 
about things preſent, and very familiar to their ſenſes. 
And indeed any of the forementioned faculties, if want- 
ing, or out of order, produce ſuitable effects in men's 
underſtandings and knowledge, rh: | C 
$. 13. In fine, the defect in naturals ſeems to pro- 
ceed from want of quickneſs, activity, and motion in 
the intellectual faculties, whereby they are deprived of 
reaſon; whereas madmen, on the other ſide, ſeem to 
ſuffer by the other extreme: for they do not appear to 
me to have loſt the faculty of reaſoning; but having 
joined together ſome ideas very wrongly, they miſtake 
them for truths, and they err as men do that argue right 
from wrong principles. For by the violence of their 
imaginations, having taken their fancies for realities, 
they make right deductions from them. Thus you ſhall 
find a diftracted man fancying himſelf a king, with a 
right inference require ſuitable atrendance, reſpect and 
obedience : others, who have thought themſelves. made 


N 
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of glaſs, have aſed the caution neceſfary to pteſerve 
ſuch brittle bodies. Hence it comes to als that a 
man, who is very ſober, and of a right underſtanding 
in all other things, may in one particular be as frantick 
as any in Bedlam; if either by any ſudden very ſtrong 
impreſſion, or long fixing his fancy upon one ſort of 
thoughts, incoherent ideas have been cemented together 
ſo powerfully, as to remain united. But there are de- 
grees 'of madneſs, as of folly ; the diſorderly jumbling 
ideas together, is in ſome more, ſome leſs. In ſhort, 
herein ſeems to lie the difference between idiots and 
madmen, that madmen put wrong ideas together, and 
ſo make wrong propoſitions, but argue and reaſon right 
from them; but idiots make very few or no Propen- 
tions, and reaſon ſcarce at all. 

$. 14. Theſe, I think, are the firſt facul- Method 
ties and operations of the mind, which it 2 
makes uſe of in underſtanding ; ; and though they are 
exerciſed about all its ideas in general, yet the inſtances . 
I have hitherto given have been chiefly in fimple ideas : 
and I have ſubjoined the explication of theſe faculties 
of the mind to that of ſimple ideas, before I come to 
what I have to ſay concerning complex ones, for theſe 
following reaſons. | 
\ Firſt, Becauſe, ſeveral of theſe faculties being exer- 
ciſed at firſt principally about ſimple ideas, we might, 
by following nature in its ordinary method, trace and 
diſcover them in their rife, progres, and gradual 3 im- 
provements. 

Secondly, Becauſe obſerving the faculties of the 
mind how they operate about ſimple 1deas, which are 
uſually, in moſt men's minds, much more clear, pre- 
ciſe, and diſtinct than complex ones; we may the bet- 
ter examine and learn how the mind abſtracts, denomi- 
nates, compares, and exerciſes its other operations 
about thoſe which are complex, wherein we are much, 
more liable to miſtake. _ 

Thirdly, Becauſe theſe very operations of the mind 
about ideas, received from ſenſations, are themſelves, 


When reflected on, another ſet of ideas, derived from 


4 that other fource of our knowledge which I call re- 


flection, 
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flection, and therefore fit to be conſidered in this place 
after the ſimple ideas of ſenſation. Of compounding, 
comparing, abſtracting, &c., I have but juſt ſpoken, 
having occaſion to treat of them more at large in other 
places. . WEL 
„ F. 15. And thus I have given a ſhort," 
Ng the and, I think, true hiſtory of the firſt be- 
of human ginnings of human knowledge, whence the 
knowledge. mind has its firſt objects, and by what ſteps 
it makes its progreſs to the laying in and ſtoring up 
thoſe ideas, out of which 1s to be et all the know- | 
ledge it is capable of; wherein I muſt appeal to expe- 
rience and obſervation, whether I am in Bt : the 
beſt way to come to truth, being to. examine things as 
really they are, and not to conclude they are, as we 
fancy of ourſelves, or have been taught by others to 
Appeal to - 16. To deal truly, this is the only way 
experience. that I can diſcover, whereby the ideas of 
ttsings are brought into the underſtanding : _ 
if other men have either innate ideas, or infuſed prin- 
ciples, they have reaſon to enjoy them; and if they are 
ſure. of it, it is impoſſible for others to deny them the 
privilege that they have above their neighbours. I can 
ſpeak but ef what I find in myſelf, and is agreeable to 
thoſe notions ; which, if we will examine the whole 
courſe of men in their ſeveral ages, countries, and edu- 
cations, ſeem to depend on thoſe foundations which I 


have laid, and to correſpond with this method in all the 


parts and degrees thereof. Fo | 
Dark room, . 17. I pretend not ta teach, but to in- 

aAaAaauire, and therefore cannot but confeſs 
here again, that external and internal ſenſation are the 
only paſſages that I can find of knowledge to the un- 
derſtanding. Theſe alone, as far as I can diſcover, are 
the windows by which light is let into this dark room: 
for methinks the underſtanding is not much unlike a. 
dcloſet wholly ſhut from light, with only ſome little 
opening left, to let in external viſible reſemblances, or 
ideas of things without: would the pictures. coming 
into ſuch a dark room but ſtay there, and lie ſo orderly 
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as to be found upon occaſion, it would very much re- 
ſemble the underſtanding of a man, in reference to all 
objects of ſight, and the ideas of them. 


* 


Theſe are my gueſſes concerning the means whereby 
the underſtanding comes to have and retain ſimple 
ideas, and the modes of them, with ſome other opera- 
tions about them. I proceed now to examine ſome of 
theſe ſimple ideas, and their modes, a little more par- 

ticularly. „ 2 ZH 
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Of Complex Ideas. 


§. 1. E have hitherto confidered Made by che 
thoſe ideas, in the reception _ out of 
whereof the mind is only paſſive, which ple oe. 
are thoſe ſimple ones received from ſenſation and re- 
flection before mentioned, whereof the mind cannot 
make one to itſelf, nor have any idea which does not 
wholly confiſt of them. But as the mind is wholly pafſ- 
five in the reception of all its ſimple ideas, ſo it exerts 
ſeveral acts of its own, whereby out of its ſimple ideas, 
as the materials and foundations of the reſt, the other 
are framed. The acts of the mind, wherein it exerts 
its power over its ſimple ideas, are chiefly theſe three: 
1. Combining ſeveral ſimple ideas into one compound 
one, and thus all complex ideas are made. 2. The fe- 
cond is bringing two ideas, whether ſimple or com- 
plex, together, and ſetting them by one another, ſo as 
to take a view of them at once, without uniting them 
into one; by which way it gets all its ideas of rela- 
tions. 3. The third is ſeparating them from all other 
ideas that accompany them in their real exiſtence; 
this is called abſtraction : and thus all its general ideas 
are made. This ſhows man's power, and its ways of 
operation, to be much what the ſame in the material 

at: | : FTE ©. © Rl 
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_ "and intellectual world. For the materials in both be- 

ing ſuch as he has no power over, either to make or 
deſtroy, all that man can do is either to unite them to- 


. , gether, or to ſet them by one another, or wholly ſepa- 


kate them. I ſhall here begin with the firſt of theſe in 
"the conſideration of complex ideas, and come to the 


_ «other two in their due places. As ſimple ideas are ob- 


ſerved to exiſt in ſeveral combinations united together, 
ſo the mind has a power to conſider ſeveral of them 
united together as one idea; and that not only as they 
are united in external objects, but as itfelf has joined 
them. Ideas thus made up of ſeveral ſimple ones put 
together, I call complex; ſuch as are beauty, gratitude, 
a man, an army, the univerſe ; which though compli- 
cated of various ſimple ideas, or complex ideas made 
up of ſimple ones, yet are, when the mind pleaſes, con- 
_ ſidered each by itſelf as one entire thing, and ſignified 
by one name. VVVVVVVVV hogs; . 
Made velun- 8. 2. In this faculty of repeating and 
tarily, joining together its ideas, the mind has 

] great power in varying and multiplying the 
objects of its thoughts, infinitely beyond what ſenſation 
or reflection * ed it with; but all this ſtill con- 
fined to thoſe fimple ideas which it received from thoſe 


two ſources, and which are the ultimate materials of all _ 


its compoſitions : for fimple ideas are all from things 
themſel ves, and of theſe the mind can have no more, nor 
other than what are ſuggeſted to it. It can have no 
other ideas of ſenſible qualities than what come from 
without by the ſenſes, nor any ideas of other kind of 
operations of a thinking ſubſtance, than what it finds in 
itſelf; but when it has once got theſe ſimple ideas, it. 
is not confined barely to obſervation, and what offers 
. itſelf from without: it can, by its own power, put to- 
gether thoſe ideas it has, and make new complex ones, 
which it never received fo 8 NES 8 . 
ett. F. 3. Complex ideas, however com- 
_ 1 and decompounded, though their 
ſtanees or e · number be infinite, and the variety end- 
ations, leſs, wherewith they fill and entertain the 
a er po thoughts 


*” 
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| thoughts of men; yet, I think, they may be all reduedlt 
under theſe three heads : Fa Modes. 2. Subſtances. 
3. Relations. 

$. 4. Firft, Modes I call ſuch complex Modes 
ideas, which, however compounded, con- 
tain not in them the ſuppoſition of ſubſiſting by them- 
ſelves, but are conſidered as dependences on, or affec- ' 
tions of ſubſtances ; ſuch as are ideas ſignified by the 
words triangle, gratitude, murder, &c. And if in 
this TI ufe the word mode in ſomewhat a different ſenſe 
from its ordinary fignification, I beg pardon; it being 
unavoidable in diſcourſes, differing from the ordinary 
received notions, either to make new words, or to uſe 
old words in ſomewhat a new ſignification: the latter 

| whereof, in our preſent caſe, is perhaps the more to- 
lerable of the two. _ - 

$. 5. Of theſe modes, there are two Simple and 
ſorts which deſerve diſtinct conſideration. mixed 
_ Firſt, there are ſome which are only va- modes. 
riations, or different combinations of the ſame ſimple 
idea, without the mixture of any other; as a dozen or 
ſcore ; which are nothing but the ideas of ſo many diſ- 
tin&t units added together: and theſe I call fimple 
modes, as being ROUTINE within the bounds of one 
ſimple idea. 

Secondly, there are others compounded of Artie 
ideas of ſeveral kinds, put together to make one com 
plex one; v. g. beauty, conſiſting of a certain com- 
poſition of colour and figure, cauſing delight in the 
beholder; theft, Which being the concealed change of 

1 poſſeſſion of any thing, without the conſent of the 
_ proprietor, contains, as is viſible, a combination of 
ſeveral ideas of ſeveral kinds: and theſe 1 call mixed 
modes. 

$565 Secondly, the IO of ner 5 
are ſuch combinations of ſimple ideas, as fear a 

are taken to repreſent diſtinct direicuter 1 | 
things ſubſiſting by themſelves; in which, . 
the ſuppoſed: or confuſed idea of ſubſtance, ſuch. as it 
is, is always the firſt and chief. Thus if to ſubſtance 
be joined the firpple idea of a certain dull whitiſh co- 
| OL. I. L | | lour, 
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lour, with certain degrees of weight, hardneſs, ductility, | 
and fuſibility, we have the idea of lead, and a combi- 
nation of the ideas of a certain ſort of figure, with the 
powers of motion. Thought and reaſoning, joined to 
ſubſtance, make the ordinary idea of a man. Now of 
ſubſtances alſo there are two ſorts of ideas; one of ſingle 
ſubſtances, as they exiſt ſeparately, as af a man or a 
ſheep; the other of ſeveral of thoſe put together, as an 
army of men, or flock of ſheep: which collective ideas 
of ſeveral ſubſtances thus put together, are as much 
each of them one ſingle idea, as that of a man, or 
an unit. 
Relation. | $. 7: "Thirdly, the laſt font of complex 
ideas, is that we call relation, which con- 

fiſts in the conſideration and comparing one idea with 
another. Of theſe ſeveral kinds we ſhall treat in their 
__, 

hs §. 8. If we trace, the AA 7 our 
ol minds, and with attention obſerve how 
from the two it repeats, adds together, and unites its 
bources. ſimple ideas received from ſenſation or re- 
flection, it will lead us farther than at firſt perhaps we 
ſhould have imagined. And I believe we ſhall: find, 
if we. warily obſerve the originals of our notions, that 
even the moſt abſtruſe ideas, how remote ſoever they 
may ſeem from ſenſe, or from any operations of our 
own. minds, are yet only ſuch as the underſtanding 
frames to itſelf, by repeating and joining together ideas, 
that it had either from objects of ſenſe, or from its, 
-own. operations about them: ſo that thoſe even large 
and abſtract ideas are derived from ſenſation or reflec- 
tion, being no other than what the mind, by the ordi-, 
nary, uſe of its own. faculties, employed. about ideas re- 
ceived from objects of ſenſe, or from the operations it 
obſerves in itſelf about them, may and does attain unto. 
This I ſhall endeavour to ſhow in the ideas we have 
of ſpace, time, and infinity, and ſome few others, That 
ſeem the moſt remote . thoſe originals. 
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N Simple Modes and firſt of the Simple Modes 5 
> 295 as 


51. \HOUGH i in the 23 part Simple 
, I have often mentioned ſimple Modes. 
ideas, which are truly the materials of all our know- 
ledge; yet having treated of them there, rather in the 
way that they come into the mind, than as diſtinguiſhed 


from others more compounded, it will not be perhaps 


amiſs to take a view of ſome of them again under this 
conſideration, and examine thoſe different modifica- 


tions of the ſame idea: which the mind either finds in 


things exiſting, or is able to, make within itſelf, with- 
out the help of any extrinſecal Ae on an . 
ſug eſtion. 

Thoſe modifications of any one fimple idea ( which, 
as has been ſaid, I call ſimple modes) are as perfectly dif- 
ferent and diſtinct ideas in the mind, as thoſe of the 
greateſt diſtance or contrariety. For the idea of two is 
as diſtinct from that of one, as blueneſs from heat, or 
either of them from any number: and yet it is made 
up only of that ſimple idea of an unit repeated; and 
repetitions. of this kind joined together, make thoſe 
diſtinct ſimple modes, of a dozen, a groſs, a million. 
F. 2. 1 ſhall begin with the ſimple idea Idea of 
of ſpace. - I have ſhowed above, chap. 4. ſpace. 
that we get the idea. of ſpace, both by our ſight and 
touch; which, I think, is ſo evident, that it would be 
as needleſs. to go to prove that men perceive, by their 
ſight, a diſtance between. bodies of different colours, or 


between the parts of the ſame body, as that they ſee 
colours themſelves ; nor. is it leſs obvious, that * | 


can do ſo in the dark by feeling and touch. 


§. 3. This ſpace conſidered barely in Space and 


length between any two beings, without extenſion. . 
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is called diſtance ; if conſidered in length, breadth, and 
thickneſs, I think it may be called capacity. The term 
extenſion is uſually applied to it in what manner ſoever 
confidered. | _ 3 
$. 4. Each different diſtance is a diffe- 
N rent modification of ſpace; and each idea 
of any different diſtance, or ſpace, is a ſimple mode of 
this idea. Men for the uſe, and by the cuſtom of mea 
lune 5 ſettle in their minds the ideas of certain ſtated 
lengths, fuch as are an inch, foot, yard, fathom, mile, | 
diapncter of the earth, &c. which are ſo many diſtinct 
ideas made up only of ſpace. When any ſuch ſtated 
lengths or meaſures. of ſpace are made familiar to men's 
thoughts, they can in their minds repeat them as often 
as they will, without mixing or joining to them the 
idea of body, or any thing elſe; and frame 'to them- 
. ſelves the ideas of long, ſquare, or cubic, feet, yards, or 
fathoms, here amongſt the bodies of the univerſe; or 
elſe beyond the utmoſt bounds of all bodies; and by 
adding theſe ſtill one to another, enlarge their ideas of 
ſpace as much as they pleaſe. The power of repeating, 
or doubling any idea we have of any diſtance, and add- 
ing it to the former as often as we will, without being 
ever able to come to any ſtop or ſtint, Jet us enlarge it 


as much as we will, is that- which gives us the idea of 
immenſity. 


5 Figure. 126 3. There is another modification. of 


| this idea, which is nothing but the rela- 

tion which the parts of the termination of extenſion, 
or circumſcribed ſpace, have amongſt.themſelves. This 
the touch diſcovers in ſenfible bodies, whoſe extremi- 
ties come within our reach; and the eye takes both 


„ | from bodies and colours, whoſe boundaries are within 


its view : where obſerving how the extremities termi- 
nate either in ſtraight lines, which meet at diſcernible 
angles; or in crooked lines, wherein no angles can be 
perceived ; by conſidering theſe as they relate to one 
another, in all parts of the extremities of any body or 
ſpace, it has that idea we call figure, which affords to 
the mind infinite variety. For beſides the vaſt num- 
| ber of —— ä that do * exiſt in the 

8 coherent 
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coherent maſſes of matter, the ſtock that the mind 
has in its power, by varying the idea of ſpace, and 
thereby making ſtill new compoſitions, by repeating 
its own ideas, and joining them as it pleaſes, is per- 
fectly inexhauſtible; and ſo it can multiply e in 
infinitum. | 

$. 6. For the mind having a power to 
repeat the idea of any length directly 
ſtretched out, and join it to another in the ſame direc- 
tion, which is to double the length of that ſtraight line, 
or elſe join another with what inclination it thinks fit, 
and ſo make what fort of angle it pleaſes; and being 


Figure. 


able alſo to ſhorten any line it imagines, by taking 


from 1t one half, or one fourth, or what part it pleaſes, 
without being able to come to an end of any ſuch di- 
viſions, it can make an angle of any bigneſs: ſo alſo 
the lines that are its ſides, of what length it pleaſes ; 
which joining again to other lines of different le e 


and at different angles, till it has wholly incloſe any 


ſpace, it is evident, that it can multiply figures both in 
their ſhape and capacity, in infinitum; all which are 
but ſo many different ſimple modes of ſpace. 
The ſame that it can do with ſtraight lines, it can 
alſo do with crooked, or crooked and ſtraight together ; 
and the ſame it can do in lines, it can alſo in ſuper- 
ficies.: by which we may be led into farther thoughts of 
the endleſs variety of figures, that the mind has a 
power to make, and thereby to multiply the ſimple 
modes of ſpace. 

$. 7. Another idea coming under this 
head, and belonging to this tribe, is that 
we call place. As in ſimple ſpace, we conſider the re- 
lation of diſtance between any two bodies or points ; 
ſo in our idea of place, we conſider the relation of diſ- 
tance betwixt any thing, and any two or more points, 
which are conſidered as keeping the ſame diſtance one 
with another, and ſo conſidered as at reſt : for when we 
find any thing at the ſame diſtance now, which it was 
yeſterday, from any two or more points, which have 
not ſince changed their diſtance one with another, and 
with which * we then * it, we Pap 1 it PO kept 
| U 
| 


. 
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the ſame place; but if it hath ſenſibly altered its diſtance 
with either of thoſe points, we ſay it hath changed its 
place: though vulgarly ſpeaking, in the common notion 
of place, we do not always exactly obſerve the diſtance 
from theſe preciſe points; but from larger portions of 
ſenſible objects, to which we conſider the thing placed 


to bear relation, and its diſtance from which we have 
ſome reaſon to obſerve. 


$. 8. Thus a company of cheſs-men ſanding: on the 


ſame ſquares of the cheſs-board, where we left them, 


we fay they are all in the ſame place, or unmoved ; 


though perhaps the cheſs-board hath been in the mean 
time carried out of one room into another ; becauſe we 


compared them only to the parts of the cheſs-board, 


which keep the ſame diſtance one with another. The 
cheſs- board, we alſo ſay, is in the ſame place it was, if 
it remain in the ſame part of the cabin, though per- 


haps the ſhip, which it is 1n, fails all the while : and | 
the ſhip is ſaid to be in the ſame place, ſu poſing it 


kept the ſame diſtance with the parts of the neigh- 


douring land; though perhaps the earth hath 5.50 | 


round: and ſo both cheſs-men, and board, and ſhip, 
have every one changed place, in reſpect of remoter 

bodies, which have kept the ſame diſtance one with 
another. But yet the diſtance from certain parts of the 
board, being that which determines' the place of the 
cheſs-men ; and the diſtance from the fixed parts of 


the cabin (with which we made the compariſon) be- 


ing that which determined the place of the cheſs-board ; 
and the fixed parts of the earth, that by which we de- 


termined the place of the ſhip; theſe things may be. 


faid to be in the fame place in thoſe reſpects : though 


their diſtance from ſome other things, which in this 


matter we did not conſider, being varied, they have un- : 


doubtedly changed place in that reſpect ; and we our- 
ſelves ſhall think ſo, when we have occaſion” to com- 
re them with thoſe other. 


F. 9. But this modification of diſtance we call place, | 


being made by men, for their common uſe, that by it 
they might be able to deſign the particular poſition of 
* where * had en for ſuch deſignation ; 


men 


— 
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men conſider and determine of this place, by reference 
to thoſe adjacent things which beſt ſerved to their pre- 
ſent purpoſe, without conſidering other things, which 
to anſwer another purpoſe would better determine the 
place of the ſame thing. Thus in the cheſs- board, the 
uſe of the deſignation of the place of each cheſs-man, 
being determined only within that chequered piece of 
wood, it would croſs that purpoſe, to meaſure it by any 
thing elſe : but when theſe very cheſs-men are put up 
in a bag, if any one ſhould aſk where the black king 
is, it would be proper to determine the place by the 
parts of the room it was in, and not by the cheſs- 
board; there being another uſe of deſigning the place 
it is now in, than when in play it was on "the cheſs- 
board, and ſo muſt be determined by other bodies. So 
if any one ſhould aſk, in what place are the verſes, 
which report the ſtory of Niſus and Euryalus, it would 
be very improper to determine this place, by ſaying, 
they, were in ſuch a part of the earth, or in Bodley's 
library: but the right deſignation of the place would 
be by the parts of Virgil's works; and the proper an- 
ſwer would be, that theſe verſes were about the mid- 
dle of the ninth book of his ZEneid; and that they 
have been always conſtantly in the ſame place ever fince 
Virgil was printed ; which is true, though the book 
itſelf hath moved a thouſand times ; the uſe of the idea 


of place here being to know in what part of the book 


that ſtory is, that ſo upon occaſion we may know where 
to find it, and have recourſe to it for uſe. 
$. 10. That our idea of place is nothing 3 

elſe but ſuch a relative poſition of any 45 

thing, as I have before mentioned, I think is plain, and 
will be eaſily admitted, when we conſider that we can 
have no idea of the place of the univerſe, though we 
can of all the parts of it; becauſe beyond that we have 
not the idea of any fixed, diſtinct, particular beings, in 
reference to which we can imagine it to have any re- 
lation of diſtance; but all beyond it is one uniform 
ſpace or expanſion, wherein the mind finds no variety, 
no marks. For to ſay, that the world is ſomewhere, 
| MEANS no more than that it does exiſt; this, though a 
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- phraſe borrowed from place, ſignifying only its exiſt- 
ence, not location ; and when one can find out, and 
frame in his mind, clearly and diſtinctly, the place of 
the univerſe, he will be able to tell us, whether it moves 
or ſtands ſtill in the undiſtinguiſhable inane of infinite 
| ſpace: though it be true, that the word place has ſome- 
times a more confuſed ſenſe, and ſtands for that ſpace 
which any body takes up; and ſo the univerſe is in a 
place. The idea therefore of place we have by the ſame 
means that we get the idea of ſpace, (whereof. this is 
but a particular limited conſideration) viz. by our fight 
and touch; by either of which we receive into our 
minds the ideas of extenſton or diſtance. _. | 
Prtenſſon C. II. There are ſome that would per- 
and body, not ſuade us, that body and extenſion are the ſame 
the ſame. © thing ; who either change the fignification 
of words, which I would not ſuſpe& them of, they 
having ſo ſeverely condemned the philoſophy of others, 
becauſe it hath been too muck placed in the uncertain 
meaning, or deceitful obſcurity of doubtful or infigni- 
ficant terms. If therefore they mean by body and ex- 
tenſion the ſame that other people do, viz. by body, 
ſomething that is ſolid and extended, whoſe parts are 
ſeparable and moveable different ways; and by exten- 
ſion, only the ſpace that lies between the extremities of 
thoſe ſolid coherent parts, and which is poſſeſſed by 
them: they confound very different ideas one with ano- 
ther. For I appeal to every man's own thoughts, whe- 
ther the idea of ſpace be not as diſtinct from that of 
ſolidity, as it is from the idea of ſcarlet colour? It is 
true, foltidity cannot exiſt without extenſion, neither 
can ſcarlet colour exiſt without extenſion ; but this 
hinders not, but that they are diſtinct ideas. Many 
. Ideas require others as neceſſary to their exiſtence or 
conception, which yet are very diſtinct ideas. Motion 
can neither be, nor be conceived without ſpace; and 
yet motion is not ſpace, nor ſpace motion: ſpace can 
exiſt without it, and they are very diſtinct ideas; and 
ſo, I think, are thoſe, of ſpace and ſolidity. Solidity 
is ſo inſeparable an idea from body, that upon that de- 
pends its filling of ſpace, its contact, impulſe, and 
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munication of motion upon impulſe. And if it be a 
reaſon to prove, that ſpirit is different from body, be- 
_ cauſe thinking includes not the idea of extenſion in it; 
the ſame reaſon will be as valid, I ſuppoſe, to prove 
that ſpace is not body, becauſe it includes not the idea 
of ſolidity in it: ſpace and ſolidity being as diſtin& 
ideas, as thinking and extenſion, and as wholly ſepara- 
ble in the mind one from another. Body then and ex- 
tenſion, it is evident, are two diſtinct ideas. For, 

. 12 Fart, Extenſion includes no ſolidity, nor re- 
ſiſtance to the motion of body, as body does. 

§. 13. Secondly, The parts of pure ſpace are Tl 
parable one from the other; ſo that the continuity 
cannot be ſeparated, neither really, nor mentally. For 
I demand of any one to remove any part of it from ano 
ther, with which it is continued, even ſo much as in 
thought. To divide and ſeparate actually, is, as I 
think, by removing the parts one from another, to 
make two ſuperficies, where before there was a conti- 
nuity; and to divide mentally, is to make in the mind 
two ſuperficies, where before there was a continuity, 
and conſider them as removed one from the other; 
which can only be done in things conſidered by the 
mind as capable of being ſeparated ; and by ſeparation, 
of acquiring new diſtinct ſuperficies, which they then 
have not, but are capable of; but neither of theſe ways 
of ſeparation, whether real or mental, is, as I think, 
comme to pure ſpace. 

It is true, a man may conſider ſo Ks: of ſuch a 
ſpace, as is anſwerable or commenſurate to a foot, 
without conſidering the reſt ; which is indeed a partial 
conſideration, but not fo: much as mental ſeparation, 
or diviſion ; ſince a man can no more mentally divide, 
without confidering two ſuperficies ſeparate one from 
the other, than he can actually divide, without making 
two ſuperficies disjoined one-from the other : but a 
partial conſideration is not ſeparating. ' A man may 
conſider light in the ſun, without its heat; or mobility 

in body, without its. extenſion, without thinking of 
their ſeparation. One is ** a partial conſideration, 
| terminating 


; beings into 
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terminating in one alone ; and the other is a ; confidera- 


tion of both, as exiſting ſeparately. 

i. Thirdly, The parts of pure ſpace are im- 
moveable, which follows from their inſeparability; mo- 
tion being nothing but change of diſtance between any 
two things: but this cannot be between parts that are 
infeparable ; which therefore muſt needs be at perpetual 


Teſt one amongſt another. 


Thus the determined idea of ſimple ſpace diſtin- 
guiſhes it plainly and ſufficiently from body; fince its 
parts are inſeparable, immoveable, and without: reſiſt 
ance to the motion of body. ka 

a §. 15. If any one a me, hat this 
The defini ſpace, I ſpeak of, is? 1 will tell him, 
fion explains when he tells me what his extenſion is. 
it not. For to fay, as is uſually done, that exten- 
ſion is to have partes extra partes, is to ſay only, that ex- 


tenſion is extenſion: for what am I the better informed 
in the nature of extenſion, when I am told, that exten- 


ſion is to have parts that are extended, exterior to 
parts that axe extended, i. e. extenſion conſiſts of ex- 
tended parts? As if one aſking, what a fibre was? F 
ſhould anſwer him, that it was a thing made up of 
feveral fibres: would he thereby be enabled to under- 
ſtand what a fibre was better than he did before? Or 
rather, would he not have reaſon to think, that my de- 
ſign was to make ſport with him, rather than Tally 
to inſtruct him? we | | 

§. 16. hoſe who contend that ſpace . 
Diviſion of | and body are the ſame, bring this 4 : 
bodies and either this ſpace is ſomething or nothing; 
ſpirits;proves if nothing be between two bodies, they 
. muſt neceſſarily touch; if it be allowed 
— to be ane they aſk, whether it be 
body or ſpirit? To which I anſwer, by 
nenen queſtion, who told them that there was, or 
could be nothing but ſolid beings, which could not 
think, and thinking beings that were not extended? 
which is all _ mean "OF 17270 terms ore and - 
1 | 
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F. 17. If it be demanded (as uſually it ge. 
is) whether this ſpace, void of body, be which we 
ſubſtance or accident; I ſhall readily an- know not, no 
ſwer, I know not; nor ſhall be aſhamed to pron xgaink | 
own my ignorance, till they that aſk ſhow pt body. 
. me a clear diſtinct idea of ſubſtance. 
FS. 18. I endeavour, as much as I can, to deliver my- 
ſelf from thoſe fallacies which we are apt to put upon 
ourſelves, by taking words for things. It helps not 
our ignorance, to feign a knowledge where we have 
none, by making a noiſe with ſounds, without clear 
and diſtinct fignifications. Names made at pleaſure 
neither alter the nature of things, nor make us under- 
ſtand them but as they are ſigns of and ſtand for de- 
termined ideas. And I deſire thoſe who lay ſo much 
ſtreſs on the ſound of theſe two ſyllables, ſubſtance, to 
confider whether applying it, as they do, to the infi- 
nite incomprehenſible God, to finite ſpirit, and to 
body, it be in the ſame ſenſe; and whether it ſtands 
for the ſame idea; when each of thoſe three ſo different 
beings are called ſubſtances. If ſo, whether it will 
thence follow, that God, ſpirits, and body, agreeing in 
the ſame common nature of ſubſtance, differ 'not any 
otherwiſe, than in a bare different modification of that 
ſubſtance; as a tree and a pebble being in the ſame © 
ſenſe body, and agreeing in the common nature of 
body, differ only in. a bare modification of that com- 
mon matter: which will be a very harſh doctrine. If 
they ſay, that they apply it to God, finite ſpirit, and 
matter, in three different fignifications ; and that it 
ſtands for one idea, when God is ſaid to be a ſubſtance; 
for another, when the ſoul is called ſubſtance ; and for 
a third, when a body is called ſo; if the name ſub- 
ſtance ſtands for three ſeveral diſtinct ideas, they would | i 
do well to make known thoſe diſtinct ideas, or at leaſt bi 
to give three diſtinct names to them, to prevent in ſo J 
important a notion the confuſion and errors that will 
naturally follow from the promiſcuous uſe of ſo doubt- 
ful a term; which is ſo far from being ſuſpected to 
have three diſtinct, that in ordinary uſe it has ſcarce 
ö | 006 clear diſtinct X Ggnification; and if they can thus 


1 make fi | 
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make three diſtinct ideas of ſubſtance, what hinders why 
another may not make a fourth? 
gobflance $. 19. They who firſt ran into the no- 
and acei- tion of accidents, as a ſort of real beings 
dents, of lit- that needed ſomething to inhere in, were 
8 forced to find out the word ſubſtance to 
MP7 ſupport them. Had the poor Indian phi- 
loſopher (who imagined that the earth alſo wanted 
ſomething to bear it up) but thought of this word ſub- 
ſtance, he needed not to have been at the trouble to 
find an elephant to ſupport it, and a tortoiſe to ſupport 
is elephant: the word ſubſtance would have done it 
effectually. And he that inquired, might have taken 
it for as good an anſwer from an Indian philoſopher, 
that ſubſtance, without knowing what it is, is that which 
ſupports the earth; as we take it for a ſufficient anſwer, 
and good Sine: from our. European philoſophers, 
that ſubſtance, without knowing what it is, is that 
which ſupports accidents. So that of ſubftance, we 
have no idea of what it is, but only a confuſed obſcure | 


one of what it does. 


F. 20. Whatever a learned man may do here, an in- 
telligent American, who inquired into the nature of 
things, would ſcarce take it for a ſatisfactory account, 
if defiring to learn our architecture, he ſhould be told, 
that a pillar was a thing ſupported by a baſis, and a 
baſis ſomething that ſupported a pillar. Would he not 
think himſelf - mocked, inſtead of taught, with ſuch an 
account as this? And a ſtranger to them would be very 
liberally inftructed in the nature of books, and the 

things they contained, if he ſhould be told, that all 
learned books conſiſted of paper and letters, and that 
letters were things inhering in paper, and paper a thing 
that held forth letters: a notable way of having clear 
ideas of letters and paper! But were the Latin wards 
inherentia and ſubſtantia, put into the plain Engliſh 
ones that anſwer them, and were called ſticking on and 


under-propping, they would better diſcover to us the 


very great clearneſs there is in the doctrine of ſubſtance 
and accidents, and ſhow of what uſe they ure In * ; 
| Tg of queſtions i in * 


s. 21, 


4 
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F. 2x. But to return to our idea of ſpace. . 


If body be not ſuppoſed infinite, which 1 93 
think no one will affirm, I would aſk, utmoſt 

Whether, if God placed a man at the ex- pounds of 
tremity of corporeal beings, he could not 
ſtretch his hand beyond his body? If he could, then he 
would put his arm where there was before ſpace with- 
out body; and if there he ſpread his fingers, there 
would till be ſpace between them without body. If 
he could not ſtretch out his hand, it muſt be becauſe of 
| ſome external hindrance ; (for we ſuppoſe him alive, 
with ſuch a power of moving the parts of his body that 
he hath now, which is not in itſelf impoſſible, if God 
ſo pleaſed to have it; or at leaſt it is not impoſſible for 
God ſo to move him:) and then I aſk, Whether that 


which hinders his hand from moving outwards be ſub- 


tance or accident, ſomething or nothing? And when 
they have reſolved that, they will be able to reſolve 
| themſelves what that is, which is or may be between 


two bodies at a diſtance, that is not body, and has no 


ſolidity. In the mean time, the argument is at leaſt as 
good, that where nothing hinders (as beyond the utmoſt 
bounds of all bodies) a body put in motion may move 
on ; as where there is nothing between, there two bodies 
muſt neceſſarily touch; for pure ſpace between, is ſuf- 
| ficient to take away the neceſſity of mutual contact: 
but bare ſpace in the way, is not ſufficient to ſtop mo- 
tion. The truth is, theſe men muſt either own that 
they think body infinite, though they are loth to ſpeak 
it out, or elſe affirm that ſpace is not body. For I 
would fain meet with that thinking man, that can in 
his thoughts ſet any bounds to ſpace, more than he can 
to duration; or by thinking hope to arrive at the end 


of either: and therefore, if his idea of eternity be in- 


finite, ſo is his idea of immenſity; they's are you finite 
or infinite alike. 


F. 22. Farther, thoſe who aſſert the i im- 4 
poſſibility of ſpace exiſting without matter, _ ilation 
muſt not only make body infinite, but muſt = x 
alſo deny a power in God to annihilate any 
Nrt of matter. No one, I * will 1 chat God 
i * - : can 
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can put an end to all motion that is in matter, and 
fix all the bodies of the univerſe in a perfect quiet and 
reſt, and continue them ſo long as he pleaſes. Who- 
ever then will allow, that God can, during ſuch a ge- 
neral reſt, annihilate either this book, or the body of 
him that reads it, muſt neceſſarily admit the poſſibility 
of a vacuum; for it is evident, that the ſpace that was 
filled by the parts of the annihilated body, will fill 
remain, and be a ſpace without body. For the circum- 
ambient bodies being in perfect reſt, are a wall of ada- 
mant, and in that ſtate make it a perfect impoſſibility 
for any other body to get into that ſpace. And indeed 
the neceſſary motion of one particle of matter into the 
place from whence another particle of matter is re- 
moved, is but a conſequence from the ſuppoſition of 
plenitude : which will therefore need ſome better proof 
than a ſuppoſed matter of fact, which experiment can 
never make out: our own clear and diſtinct ideas plainly 
fatisfying us, that there is no neceffary connexion be- 
tween ſpace and ſolidity, ſince we can conceive the one 
without the other. And thoſe who diſpute for or 
__ a vacuum, do thereby confeſs they have diſtinct 
ideas of vacuum and plenum, i. e. that they have an 


idea of extenſion void of ſolidity, though they deny its 


exiſtence; or elſe they diſpute about nothing at all. 
For they who ſo much alter the ſignification of words, 
as to call extenfion body, and conſequently make the 
Whole effence of body to be nothing but pure exten- 
ſion without ſolidity, muſt talk abſurdly whenever they 
ſpeak of vacuum, ſince it is impoſſible for extenſion to 
be without extenſion. For vacuum, whether we affirm 
or deny its exiſtence, ſignifies ſpace without body, whoſe 
very exiſtence no one can deny to be poſſible, who will 
not make matter infinite, and take from God a power 
to annihilate any particle of it. Wi 


Motion F. 23. But not to go ſo far as beyond 
proves a va - the utmoſt bounds of body in the univerſe, 
euum. nor appeal to God's omnipotency, to find 


a vacuum, the motion of bodies that are in our view | 
and neighbourhood ſeems to me plainly to evince it. 


> 
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For I defire any. one ſo to divide a ſolid body, of any 
dimenſion he pleaſes, as to make it poſſible for the 
ſolid parts to move up and down freely every way within 
the bounds of that ſuperficies, if there be not left in 
it a void ſpace, as big as the leaſt part into which he 
has divided the ſaid ſolid body. And if where the leaſt 
particle of the body divided is as big as a muſtard- 
ſeed, a void ſpace 3 to the bulk of a muſtard-ſeed 
be requiſite to make room for the free motion of the 
parts of the divided body within the bounds of its ſu- 
perficies, where the particles of matter are 100,000,000 
leſs than a muſtard- ſeed, there muſt alſo be a ſpace void 
of ſolid matter, as big as 100,000,000 part of a muſ- 
.tard-ſeed; for if it hold in one, it will hold in the other, 
and ſo on in infinitum. And let this void ſpace be as 
little as it will, it deſtroys the hypotheſis of plenitude. 
For if there can be a ſpace void of body equal to the 


{ſmalleſt ſeparate particle of matter now exiſting in na- 


ture, it is ſtill ſpace without body; and makes as 
great a difference between ſpace and body, as if it 
were piys v,, a diſtance as wide as any in nature. 
And therefore, if we ſuppoſe not the void ſpace neceſ 


ſary to motion equal to the leaſt parcel of the divided 


ſolid matter, but to n or e of it; the ſame conſe- 
quence will always follow of ſpace without matter. 

„F. 24. But the queſtion being here, 
<« whether the idea of ſpace ar extenſion be 
<« the ſame with the idea of body,” it is 
not neceſſary to prove the real exiſtence of | 
a vacuum, but the idea of it; which it is MW men 
have, when they inquire and diſpute, whether there be 


a vacuum or no. For if they had not the idea of ſpace 
without body, they could not make a queſtion about its 


exiſtence : and if their idea of body did not include in 


_ it. ſomething more than the bare idea of ſpace, they 
could have no doubt about the plenitude of the world: 


and it would be as abſurd to demand, whether there 


were ſpace without body, as whether there were ſpace 
without ſpace, or body withot _ ſince theſe were 


but different, names of the ſame idea. 


1 \ : 0 
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Eitenſen . 25+ It is true, the idea of extenſion 
being inſe- Joins itſelf ſo inſeparably with all viſible, 
L pm from and moſt tangible qualities, that it ſuffers 

Dody Proves us to ſee no one, or feel very few external 
* * objects, without taking in impreſſions of 
N extenſion too. This readineſs of exten- 
ſion to make itſelf be taken notice of ſo conſtantly with 
other ideas, has been the occaſion, I gueſs, that ſome 
have made the whole eſſence of body to conſiſt in ex- 
tenſion; which is not much to be wondered at, ſince 
-fome have had their minds, by their eyes and touch 
(the buſieſt of all our ſenſes) ſo filled with the idea of 
extenſion, and as it were wholly poſſeſſed with it, that 
they allowed no exiſtence to any thing that had not ex- 
tenſion. I ſhall not now argue with thoſe men, who 
take the meaſure and poſſibility of all being, only from 
their narrow and groſs imaginations : but having here 
to do only with thoſe who conclude the effence of body 
to be extenſion, becauſe they ſay they cannot ima- 
5 * any ſenſible quality of any body without extenſion; 
I ſhall deſire them to conſider, that had they reflected 
on their ideas of taſtes and ſmells, as much as on thoſe 
of fight and touch; nay, had they examined their 
ideas of hunger and thirſt, and ſeveral other pains, they 
would have found, that they included in them no idea 
of extenſion at all; which is but an affection of body, 
as well as the reſt, diſcoverable by our ſenſes, which 
are ſcarce acute enough to look into the pure eſſences of 
things. 5 | fs h 

$.26. If thoſe ideas, which are conſtantly joined to 
all others, muſt therefore be concluded to be the eſſence 
of thoſe things which have conſtantly thoſe ideas joined 
to them, and are inſeparable from them; then unity is 
without doubt the eſſence of every thing. For there is 
got any object of ſenſation or reflection, which does 
not carry with it the idea of one: but the weakneſs of 
This kind of argument we have already ſhown ſufficiently. 
2 F. 27. To conclude, whatever men ſhall 


and folidity think concerning the exiſtence of a vacuum, 

diſtinct. this is plain to me, that we have as clear 
an idea of ſpace diſtinct from ſolidity, as 
1 1 ; 9 e 


— 
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we have of ſolidity diſtinct from motion, or motion 
from ſpace. We have not any two more diſtinct ideas, 


and we can as eaſily conceive ſpace without ſolidity, as 


we can concelve body or ſpace without motion ; though 
it be ever ſo certain, that neither body nor motion can 
exiſt without ſpace. But whether any one will take 
ſpace to be only a relation reſulting from the exiſtence 


of other beings at a diſtance, or whether they will think 


the words of the moſt knowing king Solomon, *The 


«© heaven, and the heaven of heavens, cannot contain 


«« thee;' or thoſe more emphatical ones of the in- 
ſpired philoſopher St. Paul, In him we live, move, 
«« and have our being; are to be underſtood in a 
literal ſenſe, I leave every one to conſider : only our 
idea of ſpace is, I think, ſuch as I have mentioned, 
and diſtinct from that of body. For whether we con- 
ſider in matter itſelf the diſtance of its coherent ſolid 


parts, and call it, in reſpect of thoſe ſolid parts, ex- 


tenſion ; or whether, conſidering it as lying between 
the extremities of any body in its ſeveral dimenſions, 
we call it length, breadth, and thickneſs; or elſe con- 
ſidering it as lying between any two bodies, or poſitive 
beings, without any conſideration whether there be any 
matter or no between, we call it diſtance : however 
named or conſidered, it is always the ſame uniform 


ſimple idea of ſpace, taken from objects about which 


our ſenſes have been converſant ; whereof having ſet- 


tled ideas in our minds, we can revive, repeat, and add 
them one to another as often as we will, and conſider 
the ſpace or diſtance ſo imagined, either as filled with 
ſolid parts, ſo. that another body cannot come there, 
without diſplacing and thruſting out the body that was 
there before; or elſe as void of ſolidity, ſo that a body 
of equal dimenſions to that empty or pure ſpace may 
be placed in it, without the removing or expulſion of 
any thing that was there. But, to avoid confuſion in 
diſcourſes concerning this matter, it were poſſibly to 
be wiſhed that the name extenſion were applied only to 
matter, or the diſtance of the extremities of particular 
bodies; and the term expanſion to. ſpace in general, 
with or without ſolid ks * SD. it, ſo as to ſay 
+ \ Vor. I, 15 | ; 
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ſpace is expanded, and body extended. But in this 
every one has liberty : I propoſe it only for the more 
clear and diſtinct way of ſpeaking. V 
WY F. 28. The knowing preciſely what our 
lietle in clear Words ſtand for, would, I imagine, in 
fimple ideas, this as well as a great many other caſes, 
quickly end the diſpute. For I-am apt 


to think that men, when they come to examine 


them, find their ſimple ideas all generally to agree, 
though in diſcourſe with one another they perhaps con- 
found one another with different names. I imagine that 
men who abſtract their thoughts, and do well examine 
the ideas of their own minds, cannot much differ in 


thinking; however they may perplex themſelves with 


words, according to the way of ſpeaking of .the ſeveral 
ſchools or fects they have been bred up in: though 
amongſt unthinking men, who examine not ſcrupu- 
louſly and carefully their own ideas, and ſtrip them not 
from the marks men uſe for them, but confound them 
with words, there muſt be endleſs diſpute, wrangling, 
and jargon; eſpecially if they be learned bookiſh men, 
devoted to ſome ſect, and accuſtomed to the language of 
it, and have learned to talk after others. But if it 


ſhould happen, that any two- thinking men ſhould 


really have different ideas, I do not fee how they could 
diſcourſe or argue one with another. Here I muſt not 
be miſtaken, to think that every floating imagination 
in men's brains, is preſently of that ſort of ideas I 
ſpeak of. It is not eaſy for the mind to put off thoſe 


_confuſed notions and prejudices it has imbibed from 


cuſtom, inadvertency, and common converſation : It 
requires pains and aſſiduity to examine its ideas, till 
it reſolves them into. thoſe clear and diſtin&t ſimple 
ones, out of which they are compounded ; and to ſee 


which, amongſt its ſimple ones, have or have not a. 


neceſſary connexion and dependence one upon another, 
Till a man doth this in the primary and original notion 
of things, he builds upon floating and uncertain prin- 
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Of Duration, and its ſimple Modes. 
$. 1. \HERE is another ſort of diſ- Duration is 
tance or length, the idea where- fleeting ex- 
of we get not from the permanent parts of f<nfon. 
ſpace, but from the fleeting and perpetually periſhing 
parts of ſucceſſion. This we call duration, the ſimple 
modes whereof are any different lengths of it, whereof 
we have diſtin& ideas, as hours, days, years, &c. time 
and eternity, = Mr 1 1 
| I 2. The anſwer of a great man, ro ode Its idea from 
who aſked what time was, Si non rogas reflection on 
* intelligo,“ (which amounts to this; the the train of 
more I fet myſelf to think of it, the leſs 1 Our ideas. 
underſtand it) might perhaps perſuade one, that time, 
which reveals all other things, is itſelf not to be diſ- 
covered. Duration, time, and eternity, are not with- 
out reaſon thought to have ſomething very abſtruſe in 
their nature. But however remote theſe may ſeem from 
our comprehenſion, yet if we trace them right to their 
originals, I doubt not but one of thoſe ſources of all 
our knowledge, viz. ſenſation and reflection, will be 


* 


able to furniſh us with theſe ideas, as clear and diſtindt 


as many other which are thought much leſs obſcure ; 
and we ſhall find, that the idea of eternity itſelf is de- 
rived from the ſame common original with the reſt of 
our ideas. | FO ee 
$. 3. To underſtand time and eternity aright, we 
ought with attention to conſider what idea it is we have 
of duration, and how we came by it. It is evident to 
any one, who will but obſerve what paſſes in his own 
mind, that there is a train of ideas which conſtantly 
ſucceed one another in his underſtanding, as long as 
he is awake. Reflection on theſe appearances of ſeveral 
ideas, one after another, in our minds, is that which 
furniſhes us with the idea of ſucceſſion ; and the diſtance * 
between any parts of that ſucceſſion, or between the 
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appearance of any two ideas in our minds, is that we 


Call duration. For whilſt we are thinking, or whilſt 


Ve receive ſucceſſively ſeveral ideas in our minds, we 


know that we do exiſt; and ſo we call the exiſtence, 
or the continuation of the exiſtence of ourſelves, or 
any thing elſe, commenſurate to the ſucceſſion of any 
ideas in our minds, the duration of our ſelves, or any 
ſuch other thing coexiſtent with our thinking. 

F. 4. That we have our notion of ſucceſſion and du- 


ration from this original, viz. from reflection on the 


train of ideas which. we find -to appear, one after ano- 
ther in our own minds, ſeems plain to me, in that we 
have no perception of duration, but by conſidering the 


train of ideas that take their turns in our underſtand- 
ings. When that ſucceſſion of ideas ceaſes, our per- 


ception of duration ceaſes with it; which every one 


. clearly experiments in himſelf, whilſt he ſleeps ſoundly, 


whether an hour or a day, a month or a year: of which 
duration of things, while he fleeps or thinks not, he 


has no perception at all, but it is quite loſt to him ; ; 


and the moment wherein he leaves off to think, till 
the moment he begins to think again, ſeems to him to 
have no diſtance. And ſo I doubt not it would be to 
a waking man, if it were poſſible for him to keep only 
one. idea in his mind, without variation and the ſuc- 


ceſſion of others. And we ſee, that one who fixes 


his. thoughts very intently on one thing, ſo as to take 
but little notice of the ſucceſſion of ideas that paſs in 
his mind, whilſt he is taken up with that earneſt. con- 
-templation, lets ſlip out of his account a, good part of 
that duration, and thinks that time ſhorter than it " 
But if ſleep commonly unites the diſtant parts af dura- 
tion, it is becauſe during that time we have no ſuc- 
ceſſion of ideas in our minds. For if a man, during 
his. ſleep, - dreams, and variety of ideas make them- 
ſelves perceptible in his mind one after another; he 
hath then, during ſuch dreaming, a ſenſe of duration, 
and of the length of it. By which it is to me very 
Clear, that men derive their ideas of duration from their 


+ reflections on the train of the ideas they. obſerve to 


ſucceed one another in their own underſtandings ; E 


3 3 without 
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without Which obſervation they can have no notion of. | 


duration, whatever may happen in the world, 
$. 5. Indeed a man having, from re- The FF of. 


flecting on the ſucceſſion and number of duration ap-. 
his own thoughts, got the notion or idea plicable to 


of duration, he can apply that notion to wings whilt 
things which exiſt while he does not think; . 

as he that has got the idea of extenſion from bodies by 
his ſight or touch, can apply it to diſtances, where no 
body is ſeen or felt. And therefore though a man has 
no perception of the length of duration, which paſſed 
whilſt he ſlept or thought not; yet having obſerved the 
revolution of days and nights, and found the length of 
their duration to be in appearance regular and conſtant, 


he can, upon. the ſuppoſition that that revolution has 


roceeded after the ſame manner, whilſt he was aſleep 
or thought not, as it uſed to do at other times; he can, 
1 ſay, imagine and make allowance for the length of 


duration, whilſt he ſlept. But if Adam and Eve (when 


they were alone in the world) inſtead of their ordinary 
night's ſleep, had paſſed the whole twenty-four hours 
in one continued fleep, the duration of that twenty- 
four hours had been irrecoverably loſt to them, and 
been for ever left out of their account of time. 
F. 6. Thus by reflecting on the appear- The idea 
ing of various ideas one after another in ſucceſſion 
our underſtandings, we get the notion of not from 
ſucceſſion ; which, if any one would think motion. 
we did rather get from our obſervation of motion by 
our ſenſes, he will perhaps be of my mind, when he 


conſiders that even motion produces in his mind an 
idea of ſucceſſion, no otherwiſe than as it produces 
there a continued train of diſtinguiſhable ideas. For 
a man looking upon a body really moving, perceives 


yet no motion at all, unleſs that motion produces a con- 


ſtant train of ſucceſſive ideas: v. g. a man becalmed 
at ſea, out of ſight of land, in a fair day, may look 


on the ſun, or ſea, or ſhip, a whole hour together, and 


perceive ho motion at all in either; though it be cer- 


rain that two, and perhaps all of them, have moved 


during that time a ent way. But as ſoon as he per- 
M 3 eeives 
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ceives either of them to have changed diſtance with 


ſome other body, as ſoon as this motion produces any 


new idea in him, then he perceives that there has been 
motion. But wherever a man is, with all things at reſt 
about him, without perceiving any motion at all ; if 
during this hour of quiet he has been thinking, he will 
perceive the various ideas of his own thoughts in his 


own mind, appearing one after another, and thereby 
obſerve and find ſucceſſion where he could obſerve no 


motion. Z 5 
FS. 7. And this, I think, is the reaſon why motions 
very flow, though they are conſtant, are not perceived 
by us; becauſe in their remove from one ſenſible part 
towards another, their change of diſtance is ſo ſlow, 
that 1t cauſes no new ideas in us, bug a good while one 


after another: and ſo not cauſing a conſtant train of 


new. ideas to follow one another immediately in our 

inds, we have no perception of motion ; which con- 
iſting in a conſtant ſucceſſion, we cannot perceive that 
ſucceſſion without a conſtant ſucceſſion of varying ideas 
ariſing from it. 5 RTE | 

$. 8. On the contrary, things that move ſo ſwift, as 
not to affect the ſenſes diſtinctly with ſeveral diſtin- 
guiſhable diſtances of their motion, and ſo cauſe not 
any train of ideas in the mind, are nat alſo perceived 
to move: For any thing that moves round about in a 
circle, in leſs time than our ideas are wont to fucceed 
one another in our minds, is not perceived to move; 
but ſeems to be a perfect entire circle of that matter or 
colour, and not a part of a circle in motion. 3 
The train of 8. 9. Hence I leave it to others to judge, 
ideas has a . Whether it be not probable, that our ideas 
certain de- do, whilſt we are awake, ſucceed one ano- 
IG ther in our minds at certain diſtances, not 
mamuch unlike the images in the inſide of a 
lanthorn, turned round by the heat of a candle. This 
appearance of theirs in train, though perhaps it may 


be ſometimes faſter, and ſometimes ſlower, yet, I 
_ gueſs, varies not very much in a waking man: there 
| ſeem to be certain bounds to the quickneſs and ſlow- 

nels of the ſucceſſion of thoſe ideas one to another in 


our 


1 


1 
| 
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our minds, beyond which they can neither delay nor 


haſten. 


$. 10 The reaſon I have for this odd conjecture, is 
from obſerving that in the impreſſions made upon any 
of our ſenſes, we can but to a certain degree perceive 
any ſucceſſion ; which, if exceeding quick, the ſenſe 
of ſucceſſion is loſt, even in caſes where it is evident 


that there is a real ſucceſſion. 


LEE. a cannon-bullet 


Ps through a room, and in its way take with it any 
imb, or fleſhy parts of a man; it is as clear as any 
demonſtration can be, that it muſt ſtrike ſucceſſively 
the two ſides of the room. 
muſt touch one part of the fleſh firſt, and another after, 
and ſo in ſucceſſion: And yet I believe no-body, who 
ever felt the pain of ſuch a ſhot, or heard the blow 
againſt the two diſtant walls, could perceive any ſuc- 
ceſſion either in the pain or ſound of ſo ſwift a ſtroke. 
Such a part of duration as this, wherein we perceive 
no ſucceſſion, 1s that which we may call an inſtant, and 
is that which takes up the time of only one idea in our 
minds, without the ſucceffion of another, wherein 
therefore we perceive no ſucceſſion at all. 

$. 11. This alſo happens, where the motion is ſo 
Now, as not to ſupply a conſtant train of freſh ideas to 
the ſenſes, as faſt as the mind is capable of receiving 
new ones into it; and ſo other ideas of our own 
thoughts, having reom to come into our minds, be- 
tween thoſe offered to our ſenſes by the moving body, 
there the ſenſe of motion is loſt ; and the body, though 
it really moves, yet not changing perceivable diſtance 
with ſome other bodies, as faſt as the ideas of our own 
minds do naturally follow one another in train, the 
thing ſeems to ſtand ſtill, as is evident in the hands of 
clocks and ſhadows of lon. diols, and other conſtant but 
ſlow motions ;_ where, though after certain intervals, we 
perceive by the change of diſtance that it hath moved, 
yet the motion itſelf we perceive not- 


„  $.12., So. that to me it ſeems, thar the 

_ conſtant and regular ſucceſſion of ideas in a 
waking man is, as it were, the meaſure and 
+ Randard of all other ſucceſſions : whereo 


M 4 


It is alſo evident, that it 


f ceſſions. 


This train 
the meaſure 
of other ſue - 
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if any one either exceeds the pace of our ideas, as where 


two ſounds or pains, &c. take up in their ſucceſſion the 
duration of but one idea, or elſe where any motion or 
ſucceſſion is ſo ſlow, as that it keeps not pace with the 
ideas in our minds, or the quickneſs in which they 
take their turns; as when any one or more ideas, in 


their ordinary courſe, come into our mind, between 


thoſe whith are offered to the ſight by the different per- 
ceptible diſtances of a body in motion, or between 


| founds or ſmells following one another; there alſo the 


ſenſe of a conſtant continued ſucceſſion i is loſt, and we 
pexcetve 1t not but with certain gaps of reſt between. 93 
The mind $. 13. If it be ſo that the ideas of our 
cannot ix minds, W hilſt we have any there, de con- 
long on ons ſtantly change and ſhift in a continual ſuc- 
10 ceſſion, it would be impoſſible, may any 
2 8 one ſay, for a man to think long of any one 
thing. By which, if it be meant, that a man may 
have one ſelf- ſame ſingle idea a long time alone in his 
mind, without any variation at all, I think, in matter 
of fact, it is not poſſible ; for which (not knowing how 
the ideas of our minds are framed, of what materials 
they are made, whence they have their light, and how 
they come to make their appearances) I can give no other 
reaſon but experience: And I would have any one try 


whether he can keep one. unvaried ſingle idea in his 


mind, without any other, for any rape time : 


together. 


$, 14. For trial, let him take any Sauce, any Hegred . 


of light or w hiteneſs, or what other he pleaſes ; and he 


will, I ſuppoſe, find it difficult to keep all other ideas 
out. of his mind: But that ſome, either of another kind. 
or various conſiderations of that idea (each of which 


conſitlerations i is a new idea) will conſtantly ſucceed one 
another! in his thoughts, let him be as wary as he can. 


$. 15. All that is in a man's power in this caſe, Y 


x think, is only to mind and obſerve what the ideas are 


that take their turns in his underſtanding ; or elſe to 
direct the ſort, and call in ſuch as he hath a deſire or 
uſe of: but hinder the conſtant ſucceſſion of freſh ones, 


I think, he cannot, though he may commonly chooſe 
whether he will heedfully obſerve and confider them. 


vm 
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FS. 16. Whether theſe ſeveral ideas in a ; 


man's mind be made by certain motions, erer made, 


I will not here diſpute: but this I am ſure, include no 
that they include no idea of motion in their ſenſe of mo- 
appearance; and if a man had not the idea 

of motion otherwiſe, I think he would have none at alt s : 


which is enough to my preſent purpoſe, and ſufficiently 


ſhows, that the notice we take of the ideas of aur own 
minds, appearing there one after another, is that which 
gives us the idea of ſucceſſion and duration, without 
which we ſhould have no ſuch ideas at all. It is not 


then motion, but the conſtant train of ideas in our 
minds, whilſt we are waking, that furniſhes us with 


the idea of duration; whereof motion no otherwiſe 


gives us any perception, than as it cauſes in our minds 


a conſtant fucceſſion of ideas, as I have before ſhowed : 
And we have as clear an idea of ſucceſſion and duration, 
by the train of other ideas ſucceeding one another in 
our minds, without the idea of any motion, as by the 
train of ideas cauſed by the uninterrupted” ſenſible 
change of diſtance between two bodies, which we have 
from. motion ; and therefore we ſhould as well have the 
idea of duration, were there no ſenſe of motion at all. 
$. 17. Having thus got the idea of dura- 
tion, the next thing natural for the mind 228 


ration ſet out 


to do, is to get ſome meaſure of this com- by meaſures. 
mon duration, whereby it might judge of 
its different lengths, and conſider. the diſtinct order 


wherein ſeveral things exiſt, without which a great part 


of our knowledge would be confuſed, and a great part 


of hiſtary be rendered very uſeleſs. This conſidera- 


tion of duration, as ſet out by certain periods, and 
marked by certain meaſures or epochs, is that, 1 N 
"which molt properly we call time. Wt: 

$. 18, In the meaſuring of pan A —_ mea- 
there. is nothing more required but the ap- ſure of time 
plication of the ſtandard or meaſure we — 3 
make uſe of to the thing, of whoſe exten- 

ſion we would be informed. But in the equal 
meaſuring of duration, this cannot be done, riods. 


becauſe no two eren parts of ſucceſſion, can be put 


together 


f 
g 


ration into 


— 


wh. 
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together to meaſure one another: and nothing being a 

meaſure of duration but duration, as nothing is of ex- 

tenfion but extenſion; we cannot keep by us any ſtand- 

ing unvarying meaſure of duration, which conſiſts in a 

cConſtant fleeting ſucceſſion, as we can of certain lengths 

of extenſion, as inches, feet, yards, &c. marked out in 

| permanent parcels of matter. Nothing then could ſerve 

well for a convenient meaſure of time, but what has di- 

vided the whole length of its duration into apparently 

equal portions, by conſtantly repeated periods. What 

portions of duration are not diſtinguiſhed, or conſidered 

as diſtinguiſhed and meaſured by ſuch periods, come 

not ſo properly under the notion of time, as appears 

by ſuch phraſes as theſe, viz. before all time, and when 

time ſhall be no more. | 1 oe, 

| . §. 19. The diurnal and annual revolu- : 
l Bons of the tions of the ſun, as having been, from the 


| A beginning of nature, conſtant, regular, and 
| proper univerſally obſervable by all mankind, and 


1 meaſured of ſuppoſed equal to one another, have been 
4 time. with reaſon made uſe of for the meaſure of 
duration. But the diſtinction of days and years having 
depended on the motion of the ſun, it has brought this 
miſtake with it, that it has been thought that motion 
and duration were the meaſure one of another: for 
men, in the meaſuring- of the length of time, having 
been accuſtomed to the ideas of minutes, hours, days, 
months, years, &c. which they found themſelves upon 
any mention of time or duration preſently to think on, 
all which portions of time were meaſured out by the 
motion of thoſe heavenly bodies: they were apt to 
confound time and motion, or at leaſt to think that- 
they had a neceſſary connexion one with another: 
whereas any conſtant periodical appearance, or altera- 
tion of ideas in ſeemingly equidiſtant ſpaces of dura- 
tion, if conſtant and umverſally obſervable, would have 
as well diſtinguiſhed the intervals of time, as thoſe that 
have been made uſe of. For ſuppoſing the fun, which 
ſome have taken to be a fire, had been lighted up at 
the fame diſtance of time that it now every day comes 
about to the ſame meridian, and then gone out _ 
4. ip about 
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about twelve hours after, and that in the ſpace of an 
annual revolution, it had ſenſibly increaſed in bright- 
neſs and heat, and ſo decreaſed again; would not ſuch 
regular appearances ſerve to meaſure out the diffances 


of duration to all that could obſerve it, as well without 


- as with motion ? For if the appearances were conſtant, 
univerſally obſervable, and in equidiſtant periods, they 
would ſerve mankind for meaſure of time as well, were 
the motion away. 

$. 20. For the freezing of water, or the 
blowing of a plant, returning at equidiſ- 
tant periods in all parts of the earth, would but periodi- 
as well ſerve men to reckon their years by, Lal appear- 


But not by 


as the motions of the ſun: and in effect we 


ſee, that ſome people in America counted their years by 
the coming of certain birds amongſt them at their cer- 
tain ſeaſons, and leaving them at others. For a fit of an 
ague, the ſenſe of hunger or thirſt, a ſmell or a taſte, 
or any other idea returning conſtantly at equidiſtant 
periods, and making itſelf univerſally be taken notice 
of, would not fail to meaſure out the courſe of ſucceſ- 
| fion, and diſtinguiſh the diſtances of time. Thus we 
| ſee that men born blind count time well enough b 
years, whoſe revolutions yet they cannot diſtinguiſh by 
motions, that they perceive not: and I aſk whether a 
blind man, who diſtinguiſhed his years either by the 
heat of ſummer, or cold of winter; by the ſmell of 
any flower of the ſpring, or taſte of any fruit of the 
autumn; would not have a better meaſure of time than 


*-- Romans had before the reformation of their calen- 


dar by Julius Cæſar, or many other people, whoſe years, 
notwithſtanding the motion of the ſun, which they 
pretend to make uſe of, are very irregular ? And it 
adds no ſmall difficulty to chronology, that the exact 
lengths of the years that ſeveral nations counted by, 
are hard to be known, they differing very much one 
from another, and I think I may ſay all of them from 
the preciſe motion of the ſun. And if the ſun moved 
from the creation to the flood conſtantly in the equator, 
and fo equally diſperſed its light and heat to all the ha- 
A es — of * earth, in days all of the ſame length, 
without 


| | | | EIN * 
' i 7 * 


their motion, 
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without its annual variations to the tropicks, as a late 
ingenious author ſuppoſes * ; I do not think it very 
eaſy to imagine, that (notwithſtanding the motion of 
the ſun). men ſhould in the antediluvian world, from 
the beginning, count by years, or meaſure their time by 
periods, that had no ſenſible marks very obvious to diſ- 
ringuiſh them by. | 
Mo hs $. 21. But perhaps it will be ſaid, with- 
of duration Out a regular motion, ſuch as of the ſun, 
can be cer- or ſome other, how could it ever be known 
tobe! known that ſuch periods were equal? To which I 
to be equal. anſwer, the equality of any other returning 
appearances might be known by the ſame way that that 
of days was known, or preſumed to be ſo at firſt; 
which was only by judging of them by the train of 
ideas which had paſſed in men's minds in the intervals : 
by which train of ideas diſcovering inequality in the 
natural days, but none in the artificial days, the arti- 
- ficial days or v were gueſſed to be equal, which 
was ſufficient to make them ſerve for a meaſure : though 
exacter ſearch has ſince diſcovered inequality in the 
diurnal revolutions of the ſun, and we know not whe- 
ther the annual alſo be not unequal. Theſe yet, by 
their preſumed and apparent equality, ſerve as well to 
reckon time by. (though not to meaſure the parts of 
duration exactly) as if they could be proved to be ex- 
actly equal. We muſt therefore carefully diſtinguiſh 
betwixt duration itſelf, and the meaſures we make uſe 


of to judge of its length. Duration in itſelf is to be 


confidered as going on in one conſtant, equal, uniform 
courfe : but none of the meaſures of it, which we Ln | 
uſe of, can be known to do ſo; nor can we be aſſured, 
that their aſſigned parts or periods are equal py ura- 
tion one to another; for two ſucceſſive lengths of du- 
ration, however meaſured, can never be demonſtrated 
to be equal. The motion of the ſun, which the world 
uſed ſo long and ſo confidently for an exact meaſure 
of duration, has, as I ſaid, been found in its ſeveral parts 
unequal: And though men have of late made uſe of a 


2 
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pendulum, as a more ſteady and regular motion than 
that of the ſun, or (to ſpeak more truly) of the earth; 
yet if any one ſhould be aſked how he certainly knows 
that the two ſucceſſive ſwings of a pendulum are equal, 
it would be very hard to ſatisfy him that they are infal- 
libly ſo: ſince we cannot be ſure, that the cauſe of - 
that motion, which is unknown to us, ſhall always 
operate equally ; and. we are ſure that the medium in 
uhich the pendulum moves, is not conſtantly the fame : 
Either of which varying, may alter the equality of ſuch 
periods, and thereby deſtroy the certainty and exactneſs 
of the meaſure. by motion, as well as any other pe- 
riods of other appearances; the notion of duration {ſtill 
remaining clear, though our meaſures of it cannot'any 
of them be demonſtrated to be exact. Since then no 
two portions of ſucceſſion can be brought together, it 
is impoſſible ever certainly to knew their equality. 
All that we can do for a meaſure of time is to take 
ſuch as have continual ſucceſſive appearances at ſeem- 
ingly. equidiſtant periods ; of which ſeeming equality 
we have no other meaſure, but ſuch as the train of our 
own ideas have lodged in our memories, with the con- 
currence of other probable reaſons, to FANG us of 
their equality. 
| $. 22. One thing ſeems ſtrange to me, 
that whilſt all men manifeſtly meaſured Tineno te 
time by the motion of the great and viſible - motion. 
bodies of the world, time yet ſhould be 
defined to be the meaſure of motion ;** whereas it is 
obvious to every one who reflects ever fo little on it, 
that to meaſure motion, ſpace is as neceſſary to be con- 
ſidered as time: and thoſe who look a little farther, 
- will find alſo the bulk of the thing moved neceſſary to - 
be taken into the computation, by. any one who will 
_ eſtimate or meaſure motion, ſo as to judge right of it. 
Nor indeed does motion any otherwiſe conduce to the 
meaſuring of duration, than as it conſtantly brings about 
the return of certain ſenſible ideas, in ſeeming equidiſ- 
rant periods. For if the motion of the ſun were as 
unequal as of a ſhip driven by unſteady winds, ſome- 
n very ſlow, * at others irregularly very ſwift; 


\ 
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or if being conſtantly equally ſwift, it yet was not cir- 
cular, and produced not the fame appearances, it would 
.not at all help us to meaſure time, any more than thee 
ſeeming unequal motion of a comet does. 
$. 23. Minutes, hours, days, and years, 
e op" 3 are then no more neceſſary to time or du- 
and years, ration, than inches, feet, yards, and miles, 
not ny marked out in any matter, are to exten- 
t fion: For though we in this part of the 
univerſe, by the conſtant uſe of them, as of 
periods ſet out by the revolutions of the ſun, or as 
known parts of ſuch periods, have fixed the ideas of 
fach lengths of duration in our minds, which we apply 
to all parts of time, whofe lengths we would confider ; 
yet there may be other parts of the univerſe, where 
they no more uſe theſe meaſures of ours, than in Japan 
they do our inches, feet, or miles; but yet ſomething 
analagous to them there muſt be. For without ſome. 
regular periodical returns, we could not meaſure our- 
ſelves, or fignify to others, the length of any duration, 
though at the fame time the world were as full of mo- 
tion as it is now, but no part of it diſpoſed into regular 
and apparently equidiſtant revolutions. But the diffe- 
rent meaſures that may be made uſe of for the ac- 
count of time, do not at all alter the notion of dura- 
tion, which is the thing to be meaſured; no more than 
the different ſtandards of a foot and a cubit alter the 
notion of extenfion to thoſe who make uſe of thoſe 
different meaſures. 9855 
u. The mins Knivinis once got ſuch 
of time ap- 2 meaſure of time as the annual revolution 
plicable to of the ſun, can apply that meaſure to du- 
_— be- ration, wherein that meaſure itſelf did not 
n, exiſt, and with which, in the reality of its 
being, it had nothing to do : for ſhould one ſay, that 
Abraham was born in the two thouſand ſeven hundred 
and twelfth year of the Julian period, it is altogether 
as intelligible, as reckoning from the beginning of the 
world, though there were ſo far back no motion of 
the ſun, nor any motion at all. For though the Julian 
| n be ſuppoſed to begin ſeveral hundred. years _ 
| ore 
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fore there were really either days, nights, or years, 
marked out by any revolutions of the ſun; yet we 
rec kon as right, and thereby meaſure durations as well, 
as if really at that time the ſun had exiſted, and kept 
the ſame ordinary motion it doth now. The idea f 
duration equal to an annual revolution of the ſun, is 
as eaſily applicable in our thoughts to duration, where 
no ſun nor motion was, as the idea of a foot or yard, 
taken from bodies here, can be applied in our thoughts 
to diſtances beyond the confines of the world, where 
are no bodies at all. $7.5: pa 1 
$, 25. For ſuppoſing it were five thouſand fix hun- | 
dred and thirty-nine miles, or millions of miles, from 
this place to the remoteſt body of the univerſe (for, be- 
ing finite, it muſt be at a certain diſtance) as we ſup- 
poſe it to be five thouſand fix hundred and thirty-nine 
years from this time to the firſt exiſtence of any body 
in the beginning of the world; we can; in our thoughts, 
apply this meaſure of a year to duration before the 9 
creation, or beyond the duration of bodies or motion, = 
as we can this meaſure of a mile to ſpace beyond the | 
utmoſt bodies; and by the one meaſure duration where | 
there was no motion, as well as by the other meaſure | 
ſpace in our thoughts, where there is no body. | 
F. 26, If it be objectafl to me here, that, in this way | 
of explaining of time, I have begged what I ſhould not, | 
viz. that the world is neither eternal nor infinite; I 
| 


anſwer,” that to my preſent purpoſe it is not needful, in 
this place, to make uſe of arguments, to evince the 
world to be finite, both in duration and extenſion ; but | 
it being at leaſt as conceivable as the contrary, I have | 
certainly the liberty to ſuppoſe it, as well as any one = 
hath to ſuppoſe the ' contrary : and I doubt not but 
that every one that will go about it, may eaſily con- 
ceive in his mind the beginning of motion, though not 
of all duration, and ſo may come to a ſtop and non 
ultra in his conſideration of motion. So alſo in his 
thoughts he may ſet limits to body, and the extenſion | 
belonging to it, but not to ſpace where no body is; the | 
utmoſt bounds of ſpace and duration being beyond the - 
| reach of thought, as well as the utmoſt bounds of * | 


. 
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ber are beyond the largeſt comprehenſion of the mind ; 
and all for the ſame reaſon, as we ſhall ſee i in another 
e.. 
5 Beni. 5. 27. By the fume” means therefore, and 
| from the ſame original that we come to 
have the idea of time, we have alſo that idea which we 
call eternity; viz. having got the idea of ſucceſſion 
and duration, by reflecting on the train of our own 
| ideas, cauſed in us either by the natural appearances of 
thoſe ideas coming conſtantly of themſelves into our 
waking thoughts, or elſe cauſed by external objects ſuc- 
ceſſively affecting our ſenſes ; and having from the re- 
volutions of the ſun got the ideas of certain lengths of 
duration, we can, in our thoughts, add ſuch lengths of 
duration to one another, as often as we pleaſe, and 
apply them, ſo added, to durations paſt or to come: 
and this we can continue to do on, without bounds or 
limits, and proceed in infinitum, and apply thus the 
length of the annual motion of the ſun to duration, 
ſuppoſed before the ſun's, or any other motion had its 
being; which is no more difficult or abſurd, than to 
apply the notion I have of the moving of a ſhadow one 
Hour to-day upon the ſun-dial to the duration of ſome- 
thing laſt night, v. g. the burning of a candle, which is 
now abſolutely ſeparate from all actual motion: and it 
38 as impoſſible for the duration of that flame for an 
hour laſt night to co-exiſt with any motion that now 
is, or for ever ſhall be, as for any part of duration, 
that was before the beginning of the world, to co-exiſt 
with the motion of the ſun now. But yet this hinders 
not, but that having the idea of the length of the mo- 
tion of the ſhadow on a dial between the marks of two 
hours, I can as diſtinctly meaſure in my thoughts the 
duration of that candle-light laſt night, as I can the 
duration of any thing that does now exiſt: And it is no 
more than to think, that had the ſun ſhone then on the 
dial, and moved after the ſame rate it doth now, the 
ſhadow on the dial would have paſſed from one hour- 
line to another, whilſt that flame of the candle laſted. 
F. 28. The notion of an hour, day, or year, being 
— the ae I uo: of the length of. certain Periodical 


regular 
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regular motions, neither of which motions do ever all 
at once exiſt, but only in the ideas I have of them in 
my memory derived from my ſenſes or reflection; I 
can with the ſame eaſe, and for the ſame reaſon, apply 
it in my thoughts to duration antecedent to all manner 
of motion, as well as to any thing that is but a minute, 


or a day, antecedent to the motion, that at this very 


moment the ſun is in. All things paſt are equally and 
perfectly at reſt; and to this way of conſideration of 
them are all one, whether they were before the begin- 


ning of the world, or but yeſterday: the meaſuring of 


any duration by ſome motion depending not at all on 


the real co-exiſtence of that thing to that motion, or 


any other periods of revolution, but the having a clear 
idea of the length of ſome periodical known motion, or 
other intervals of duration in my mind, and applying 
that to the duration of the thing I would meaſure. 

$. 29. Hence we fee, that ſome men imagine the 
duration of the world, from its firſt exiſtence to this 
preſent year 1689, to have been five thouſand fix” hun- 
dred and thirty-nine years, or equal to five thoufand 
ſix hundred and thirty-nine annual revolutions of the 
ſun, and others a great deal more; as the Egyptians of 
old, who in the time of Alexander counted twenty- 


three thouſand years from the reign of the ſun; and the 


Chineſe now, who account the world three millions, 
two hundred and ſixty- nine thouſand years old, or more: 
which longer duration of the world, according to their 
computation, though I ſhould not believe to be true, 


yet 1 can equally imagine it with them, and as truly un- 


derſtand, and ſay one is longer than the other, as I un- 
derſtand, that Methuſalem's life was longer than 
Enoch's. And if the common reckoning of five thou- 
ſand ſix hundred and thirty-nine ſhould be true, (as it 
may be as well as any other aſſigned) it hinders not at 
all my imagining what others mean when they make the 
world one thouſand years older, ſince every one 'may 


with the ſame facility imagine (I do not fay believe) the 


world to be fifty thouſand years old, as five thouſand 
ſix hundred and thirty-nine; and may as well conceive 
dhe duration of fifty thouſand: years, as five thouſand" 
ſix hundred and dana" . it U that 
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to the meaſuring the duration of any thing by time, it 
is not requiſite that that thing ſhould be co-exiſtent to 
the motion we meaſure by, or any other periodical revo- 
lution; but it ſuffices to this purpoſe, that we have the 
idea of the length of any regular periodical appear- 
ances, which we can in our minds apply to duration, 
with which the motion or appearance never co-exiſted. 
F. 30. For as in the hiſtory of the creation, delivered 
by Moſes, I can imagine that light exiſted three days 
before the ſun was, or had any motion, barely by think- 
ing, that the duration of light, before the ſun was cre- 
ated, was ſo long as (if the ſun had moved then, as it 

doth now) would have been equal to three of his di- 
urnal revolutions; fo by the ſame way I can have an 

idea of the chaos, or angels being created, before there 

Was either light, or any continued motion, a minute, an 
our, a day, a year, or one thouſand years. For if I 
can but conſider duration equal to one minute, before 

either the being or motion of any body, I can add one 
minute more till I come to ſixty ; and by the ſame way 

of N minutes, hours, or years (i. e. ſuch or ſuch 
parts of the ſun's revolutions, or any other period, 
whereof I have the idea) proceed in infinitum, and ſup- 
poſe a duration exceeding as many ſuch periods as I can 
reckon, let me add whilſt I will: which I think is the 
notion we have of eternity, of whoſe infinity we have no 
other notion, than we have of the infinity of number, to 

_ which we can add for ever without end.  _ 

FS. 31. And thus I think it is plain, that from thoſe 
two fountains of all knowledge before-mentioned, viz. 
reflection and ſenſation, we get ideas of duration, and 

the meaſures of it. : ha: . « 

For, firſt, by obſerving what paſſes in our minds, 

how our ideas there in train conſtantly ſome vaniſh, 

2 others begin to appear, we come by the idea of ſuc- 


"- * ; 


Secondly, By obſerving a diſtance in the parts of this 


$ 


- 


_ ſheceſſion, we get the idea of duration. 
Thirdly, By, ſenfation obſerving certain appearances; 

at certain regular and ſeeming equidiſtant periods, we 
get the ideas of certain lengths or meatures of duration, 
_ a: minutes, hours, days, years, & | 5 
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Fourthly, By being able to repeat thoſe meaſures of 
time, or ideas of ſtated length of duration in our 
minds, as often as we will, we can come to imagine 
duration, where nothing does really endure or exiſt: 
and thus we imagine to-morrow, next year, or ſeven 
years hence. 

Fifthly, By being able to repeat ideas of any length 
of time as of a minute, a year, or an age, as often as 
we will in our own thoughts, and adding them one to 
another, without ever coming to the as of ſuch addi- 
tion any nearer than we can to the end of number, to 
which we can always add; we come by the idea of eter- 
_ nity, as the future eternal duration of our ſouls, as well 

as the eternity of that infinite . which muſt neceſ- 
_ farily have always exiſted. 

Sixthly, By conſidering any part of infinite duration, 
as ſet out by periodical meaſures, we come by the idea 
of what we call time in general. 
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Cc H A . XV. 
07 Duration ad Expanſion, confilered together. 
$. 1. FFUHOUGH we have in the prece- Both capable 
: dent chapters dwelt pretty long of greater 
on the conſiderations of ſpace and duration; 
yet they being ideas of general concernment, that have 
ſomething very abſtruſe and peculiar in their natũre, the 
comparing them one with another may perhaps be of 
uſe for their illuſtration; and we may have the more 
clear and diſtinct conception of them, by taking a view 
of them together. Diſtance or ſpace, in its ſimple ab- 
ſtract t to avoid confuſion, I call ex 5 
to diſtinguiſh it from extenſion, which by ſome is uſed 
to expreſs this diſtance only as it is in the ſolid parts of 
matter, and ſo includes, or at leaſt intimates the idea of 
body: whereas the idea of pure diftance includes no 
ſuch thing. I prefer alſo the word expanſion to ſpace, 
becauſe ſpace is often applied to diſtance of fleeting 
ant parts, which 2 exiſt 9 as well as 
4 2 0 
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to thoſe which are permanent. In both theſe (viz. ex- 
panſion and duration) the mind has this common idea 
of continued lengths, capable of greater or leſs quanti- 
ties: for a man has as clear an idea of the difference 


of the length of an hour and a day, as of an inch and. 
a foot. 


F. 2. The mind; Sai got this idea of 
not bounded the length of any part of expanſion, let it 


i mater. be a ſpan, or a pace, or what length you 


will, can, as has been ſaid, repeat that idea: 


and ſo, adding it it to the former, enlarge its idea of length, 
and make it equal to two ſpans, or two paces, and ſo 


as often as it will, till it equals the diſtance of any parts 


of the earth one en another, and increaſe thus, till it 


amounts to the diſtance of the ſun, or remoteſt ſtar. 


By ſuch a progreſſion as this, ſetting out from the place 
where it is, or any other place, it can proceed and paſs 


beyond all thoſe lengths, and find nothing to ſtop its 
going on, either in, or without body. It is true, we 


can cafily in our thoughts come to the end of ſolid ex- 


tenſion ; the extremity and bounds of all body we have 


no difficulty to arrive at: but when the mind is there, 


it finds nothing to hinder its progreſs into this endleſs 
expanſion; of that it can neither find nor conceive any 
end. Nor let any one ſay, that beyond the bounds of 


body, there is nothing at all, unleſs he will confine God 


within the limits of matter. Solomon, whoſe under- 
ſtanding was filled and enlarged with wiſdom, ſeems 
to have other thoughts, when he ſays, “ heaven, and 
<«« the heaven of heavens, cannot contain thee: and he, 
I think, very much magnifies: to himſelf the capacity of 


' bis own underſtanding, who perſuades himſelf, that he 
can extend his thoughts farther than God exiſts, or 
imagine any erpanſion where he is not. 


Nor duratien 9. 3. Juſt ſo is it in duration. The mind, 


by motion. having got the idea of any length of dura- 


tion, can double, multiply, and enlarge it, 


not only Nr its own, but beyond the exiſtence of 


all corporeal beings, and all the meaſures of time, taken 
from the great bodies of the world, and their motions. 


wad yet my * n, chat though we make 


duration 


| 
/ 
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duration boundleſs, as certainly it is, we cannot yet ex- 


i 


tend it beyond all being. God, every one eaſily allows, 
fills eternity; and it is hard to find a reaſon, why any 
one ſhould doubt, that he likewiſe fills immenſity. His 
infinite being is certainly as boundleſs one way as ano- 
ther; and methinks it aſcribes a little too much to mat- 
ter, to ſay, where there is no body, there is nothing. 
F. 4. Hence, I think, we may learn the 
reaſon why every one familiarly, and with- Wen 
more eaſily 
out the leaſt heſitation, ſpeaks of, and ſup- admit inflait 
poſes eternity, and ſticks not to aſcribe in- Juration than 
finity to duration; but it is with more infinite ex- 
doubting and reſerve, that many admit, or PO” 
ſappoſe the infinity of ſpace. The reaſon whetcof ſeems 
to me to be this, that duration and extenſion being uſed 
as names of affections belonging to other beings, we 
eaſily conceive in God infinite duration, and we cannot 
avoid doing ſo: but not attributing to him extenſion, 
but only to matter, which is finite, we are apter to 
doubt of the exiſtence of expanſion without matter; of 
which alone we commonly ' ſuppoſe it an attribute. 


And therefore when men purſue their thoughts of ſpace, 


they are apt to ſtop at the confines of body; as if ſpace 
were there at an end too, and reached no farther. Or 


if their ideas upon conſideration carry them farther, 
yet they term what is beyond the limits of the univerſe 


imaginary ſpace; as if it were nothing, becauſe there is 
no body exiſting in it. Whereas duration, antecedent 
to all body, and to the motions which it is meaſured 


by, they never term imaginary ; becauſe it is never ſup- 


poſed void of ſome other real exiſtence. And if the 


names of things may- at all dire& our thoughts towards 


+ 


the originals of men's ideas, (as I am apt to think they 
may very much) one may have occaſion to think by the 
name duration, that the continuation” of exiſtence; with 


a kind of reſiſtance to any deſtructive force, and the 


continuation of ſolidity (which is apt to be confounded 


with, and, if we will look into the minute anatomical 


parts of matter, is little different from, hardneſs) were 
thought to have ſome analogy,- and- gave occaſion to 
words, ſo near of kin as durare and durum eſſe. And 

N that 
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that durare is applied to the idea of hardneſs, as well 
as that of „ - we ſee in Horace, epod. xvi. 
. «© ferro duravit ſecula. But be that as it will, this is 
certain, that whoever purſues his own thoughts, will find 
them-ſometimes launch out beyond the extent of body 
into the infinity of ſpace or expanſion ; the idea whereof 
is diſtinct and ſeparate from body, and all other things: 
which may (to.thoſe who pleaſe) be a ſubject of farther 
meditation. c 2 <4 al 2 

© 5. Time in general is to duration, as 
rr place to expanſion. They are ſo much of 
place to ex- thoſe boundleſs oceans of eternity and im- 
panſion. -menſity, as is ſet out and diſtinguiſhed from 
the reſt, as it were by land-marks; and ſo are made uſe 
of to denote the poſition of finite real beings, in re- 
Ye one to another, in thoſe uniform infinite oceans of 
uration and ſpace. Theſe rightly conſidered are only 
ideas of determinate diſtances, from certain known 

points fixed in diſtinguiſhable ſenſible things, and ſup- 
. mT to keep the ſame diſtance one from another. 
From ſuch points fixed in ſenſible beings we reckon, 
and from them we meaſure our portions of thoſe infi- 
nite quantities; which, ſo conſidered, are that which 
we call time and place. For duration and ſpace being 
in themſelves uniform and boundleſs, the order and po- 
ſition of things, without ſuch known ſettled points, 
would be loſt in them ; and all things would lie jum- 
bled in an . N — WG 
| S8. 6. Time and place, taken thus for 
. — oy determinate diſtinguiſhable portions of 
en for ſo thoſe infinite abyſſes of ſpace and duration, 
much of <> ſet out, or ſuppoſed to be diſtinguiſhed” 
ſer out by the from the reſt by marks, and known boun- 
exiſtence and daries, have each of them a two-fold ac- 
motion of bo- centation.  _ . 
Teirſt, Time in general is commonly taken 

for ſo much of infinite duration, as is meaſured by, and 
eo- exiſtent with the exiſtence and motions of the great 
bodies of the univerſe, as far as we know any thing of them: 


and in this ſenſe time begins and ends with the _— 


\ 
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of this ſenſible world, as in theſe phraſes beſore- men- 
tioned, before all time, or when time ſhall be no more. 


Place likewiſe is taken ſometimes for that portion of 


infinite ſpace, which is poſſeſſed by, and comprehended 


within the material world ; and is thereby diſtinguiſhed 


from the reſt of expanſion ; though this may more pro- 


perly be called extenſion, than place. Within theſe 
two are confined, and by the obſervable parts of them 


are meaſured and determined, the particular time or 
duration, and the particular extenſion and place, of all 


corporeal beings. th 
F. 7. Secondly, Sometimes the word time g 
is uſed in a larger ſenſe, and is applied to for fo much 
parts of that infinite duration, not that were of either, as 
really diſtinguiſhed and meaſured out by we defign by 
e . eee 6 meaſures ta- 
this real exiſtence, and periodical motions xe from the 
of bodies that were appointed from the bulk or mo- 


beginning to be for ſigns, and for ſeaſons, tion of bo- 


and for days, and years, and are accord- dies. | 
ingly our meaſures of time : but ſuch other portions t 

of that infinite uniform duration, which we, upon any 
occaſion, do ſuppoſe equal to certain lengths of mea- 
ſured time; Fon ſo conſider them as bounded and de- 
termined. For if we ſhould ſuppoſe the creation, or 
fall of the angels, was at the beginning of the Julian 
period, we ſhould ſpeak properly enough, and ſhould 
be underſtood, if we faid, it is a longer time ſince the 


creation of angels, than the creation of the world, by 


ſeven thouſand ſix hundred and forty years: whereby 
we would mark out fo much of that undiſtinguiſhed 
duration, as we ſuppoſe equal to, and would have ad- 
mitted ſeven thouſand fix hundred and forty annual re- 
volutions of the ſun, moving at the rate it now does, 
And thus likewiſe we ſometimes ſpeak of place, diſ- 


| tance, or bulk, in the great inane beyond the confines 


of the world, when we conſider ſo much of that ſpace 


4 
* 


\ 


as is equal to, or capable to receive a body of any af- 


ſigned dimenſions, as a cubick foot; or do ſuppoſe a a 
point in it at ſuch a certain diſtance from any part of 
the univerſe. 59 1 | | 
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They belong F. 8. Where and when are queſtions be- 
to all beings. longing. to all finite exiſtences, and are by 
us always reckoned from ſome known parts of this ſen- 
| ſible world, and from ſome certain epochs marked out 
to us by the motions obſervable in it. Without ſome 
- Juch fixed parts or periods, the order of things would 
be loſt to our finite underſtandings, in the boundleſs in- 
variable oceans of duration and expanſion ; which com- 
. prehend in them all finite beings, and in their full ex- 
tent belong only to the Deity. And therefore we are 
not to wonder that we comprehend them not, and do ſo 
often find our thoughts at a loſs, when we would con- 
{ider them either abſtractly in themſelves, or as any way 
attributed to the firſt incomprehenſible being. But 
when applied to any particular finite beings, the exten- 
. fion of any body is ſo much of that infinite ſpace, as 
the bulk of the body takes up. And place is the po- 
ſition. of any body, when conſidered at a certain diſtance 
from ſome other. As the idea of the particular dura- 
tion of any-thing is an idea .of that portion of infinite 
duration, which paſſes during the exiſtence of that 
thing; ſo the time when the thing exiſted. is the idea 
of that ſpace, of duration which paſſed between ſome 
known and fixed period of duration, and the being of 
that thing. One ſhows the diſtance of the extremities 
of the bulk or exiſtence of the ſame thing, as that it 
is a foot ſquare, or laſted two years; the other ſhows 
the diſtance of it in place, or exiſtence, from other 
fixed points of ſpace or duration, as that it was in the 
middle of Lincoln's-inn-fields, or the firſt degree of 
Taurus, and in the year of our Lord 1671, or the 1000, 
year of the Julian period: all which diſtances we mea 
{ure by pre-conceived ideas of certain lengths of ſpace 
and duration, as inches, feet, miles, and degrees; and 
in the other, minutes, days, and years, cc. 
All the part F. 9. There is one thing more wherein 
of extenſion, ſpace. and duration have a great confor- 
Wo Add al mity ; and that is, though they are juſtly 
the parts of rec koned amongſt our ſimple ideas, yet 
duration are none of the diſtinct ideas we have of 
Aratipn. either is withput all manner of com- 
Vo z 1 poſition; 
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poſition “; it is the very nature of both of them to 
conſiſt of parts: but their parts being all of the ſame 
kind, and without the mixture of any other idea, hinder 
them not from having a place amongſt ſimple ideas. 
Could the mind, as in number, come to ſo ſmall a 
part of extenſion or duration, as excluded diviſibility, 
that would be, as it were, the indiviſible unit, or idea; 
by repetition of which it would make its more enlarged 
ideas of extenſion and duration. But ſince the mind is 
not able to frame an idea of any ſpace without parts ; 
inſtead thereof it makes uſe of the common meaſures, 
which by familiar uſe, in each country, have imprinted 
themſelves on the memory, (as inches and feet; or 
cCubits and paraſangs; and ſo ſeconds, minutes, hours, 
days, and years in duration:) the mind makes uſe, I 
ſay, of ſuch ideas as theſe, as ſimple ones; and theſe 
are the component parts of larger ideas, which the mind, 
upon occaſion, makes by the addition ef ſuch known 
0 oY : e . 


* 
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It has been objected to Mr. Locke, that if ſpace conſiſts of parts, 
as it is confeſſed in this place, he ſhould not have reckoned it in the num- 
ber of fimple ideas; becauſe it ſeems to be inconſiſtent with what he ſays 
elſewhere, that a ſimple idea is uncompounded, and contains in it no- 
thing but one uniform appearance or conception of the mind, and is not 
diſtinguiſhable into different ideas, It is farther. objected, that Mr. 
Locke has not given in the eleventh chapter of the ſecond book, where 
he begins to ſpeak of os 55 ideas, an exact definition of what he under - 
ſtands by the word ſimple ideas. To theſe difficulties Mr. Locke an- 
ſwers thus: To begin with the laſt, he declares, that he has not treated 
his ſubject in an order perfectly ſcholaſtic, having not had much fami- 
liarity with thoſe fort of books during the writing of his, and not re- 
membering at all the method in which they are Written; and therefore 
his readers ought not to expect definitions regularly placed at the begin- 
ning of each new ſubject. Mr. Locke contents himſelf to employ the 
principal terms that he uſes, ſo that from his uſe of them the reader may 
eafily comprehend what he means by them. But with reſpect to the term 
ſimple idea, he has had the good luck to define that in the place cited in the 
objection; and therefore there is no reaſon to ſupply that defect. The 

ueſtion then is to know, whether the idea of extenfion agrees with this 
efinition ? which will effectually agree to it, if it be underſtood in the 
ſenſe which Mr. Locke had principally in his view; for that compoſition 
which he deſigned to au in that definition, was a compoſition of 
different ideas in the mind, and not a compoſition of the ſame kind in a- 
thing whoſe eſſence conſiſts in having parts of the ſame kind, where you 
Fan never come to a part entirely exempted from this compoſition, So 
pM | 
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jengths which it is acquainted with. On the other fide, 

the ordinary ſmalleſt meaſure we have of either is looked 
en as an unit in number, when the mind by divifion 
would reduce them into leſs. fractions. Though on 
both ſides, both in addition and divifion, either pace 
or duration, when the idea under conſideration becomes 
very big or very fmall, its preciſe bulk becomes very 
obſcure and confuſed ; and it is the number of its re- 
peated additions or diviſions, that alone remains clear 
and diſtin. as will eaſily appear to any one who will 
let his thoughts looſe in the vaſt expanſion of ſpace, or 
diviſtbility of matter. Every part of duration is du- 
ration too; and every part of extenſion is extenſion, 
both of them capable of addition or diviſion in infi. 
nitum. But the leaft portions of either of them, where- 
of we have clear and diftin& ideas, may perhaps be 
fitteſt to be conſidered by us, as the ſimple ideas of 
that kind,” out of which our complex modes of ſpace, 


Pn 
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that if the idea of extenſion conſiſts in boring partes extra partes, (as the 
fehools ſpeak) it is always, in the ſenſe of Mr. Locke, a ſimple idea; be- 
canſe the idea of having partes extra partes cannot be reſolved into two 
other ideas, For the remainder of the objection made to Mr. Locke, 
with n to the nature of extenfion, Mr, Locke was aware of it, as 
may be ſeen in 5. g. chap. 15. of the ſecond book, where he * that 


* the _—— of ſpace or extenſion, whereof we have a clear and 
5 diftint idea, may perhaps be the fitteſt to be conſidered by us as a ſim- 


*« ple idea of that kind, out of which our complex modes of ſpace and 
*<: extenſion are made up. So that, according to Mr. Locke, it may very 
fithy be called a fimple idea, fince it is the leaſt idea of ſpace that the mind 
can form to itſelf, and that cannot be divided by the mind into any leſs, 
whereof it has in itſelf any determined perception. From whence it fol. 
. 
this o n: for it is not th of Mr. Locke, in this place, 
to diſcourſe of any 1 concerning 2 idea of the mind. But if 
| this is not ſufficient to clear the difficulty, Mr. Locke hath nothing more 
to add, but that if the idea of extenſion is ſo peculiar that it cannot ex- 
actly agree with the definition that he has given of thaſe ſimple ideas, fo 
| that it differs in ſome manner from all others of that kind, he thinks it 
1s better to leave it there expoſed to this difficulty, than to make a new 
diviſion in his favour. It is enough for Mr, Locke that his meaning 
be underſtood, It is very common to obſerve intelligible diſcourſes 
tled by too much ſubtilty in nice diyifions, We ought to put things 
— as well as we can, doftrinz causa; but, after all, ſeveral things 
vill not be bundled up together under our terms and ways of ſpeaking. 


extenſion, 
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extenſion, and duration, are made up, and into which 


they can again be diſtinctly reſolved. Such a ſmall part 
in duration may be called a moment, and is the time 
of one idea in our minds in the train of their ordinary 
ſucceſſion there. The other, wanting a proper name, 
I know not whether I may be allowed to call a ſenſible 
point, meaning thereby the leaſt particle of matter op 
ſpace we can diſcern, which is ordinarily about a mi- 
nute, and to the ſharpeſt eyes ſeldom leſs than thirty ſe- 
cConds of a circle, whereof the eye is the centre. 

F. 10. Expanſion and duration have this Their parts 
farther agreement, that though they are both inſeparable. 
conſidered by us as having parts, yet their parts are not 
ſeparable one from another, no not even in thought: 
though the parts of bodies from whence we take our 
meaſure of the one, and the parts of motion, or rather 
the ſucceſſion of ideas in our minds, from whence we 
take the meaſure of the other, may be interrupted and 
ſeparated ; as the one is often by reſt, and the other ig 
by ſleep, which we call reſt too. . 

; $. II. But there 18 this manifeſt dif- Duration is . 
ference between them, that the ideas of as a line, ex · 
length, which we have of expanſion, are panſion as 4 
turned every way, and ſo make figure, and = 
breadth, and thickneſs; but duration is but as it were 
the length of one ſtraight line, extended in infinitum, 
not capable of multiplicity, variation, or figure; but is 
one common meaſure of all exiſtence whatſoever, where- 
in all things, whilſt they exiſt, equally partake. For 
this preſent moment is common to all things that are 
now in being, and equally comprehends that part of 
their exiſtence, as much as if they were all but one 
ſingle being; and we may truly ſay, they all exiſt in the 
fame moment of time. Whether angels and ſpirits have 
any analogy to this, in reſpect of expanſion, is beyond 
my comprehenſion : and perhaps for us, who have un- 
derſtandings and comprehenſions ſuited to our own pre- 
ſervation, and the ends of our own being, but not to the 
reality and extent of all other beings ; it is near as hard 


do conceive any exiſtence, or to have an idea of any real 


being, with a perfect. nagation of all manner of e fen, 
1 e 5 ion; 
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ſion; as it is to have the idea of any real exiſtence, with 
a perfect negation of all manner of duration; and there- 
fore what ſpirits have to do with ſpace, or how they 
communicate in it, we know not. All that we know is, 
that bodies do each ſingly poſſeſs its proper portion of 
it, according to the extent of ſolid. parts; and thereby 
exclude all other bodies from having any ſhare in that 
particular portion of _ whilſt it remains there. 
Duration has - 12. Duration, and time which is a part 
| Hever two | of it, is the idea we have of perithing diſ- 
parts toge- * tance, of which no two parts exiſt toge- 
OS, __ ther, but follow each other in ſucceſſion ; ; 
ther. 'S as expanſion is the idea of laſting diſtance, 
all whoſe parts. exiſt together, and are not 
capable of ſucceſſion. And therefore though we cannot 
conceive any duration without ſucceſſion, nor can put it 
together in our thoughts, that any being does now exiſt 
to-morrow, or poſſeſs at once more than the preſent 
moment of duration; yet we can conceive. the eternal 
duration of the Almighty far different from that of man, 
or any other finite being. Becauſe man comprehends 
not in his Knowledge, or power, all paſt and future 
things : his thoughts are but of yeſterday, and he knows 
not what to-morrow will bring forth. What is once 
Paſt he can never recal ; and what is yet to come he 
cannot make preſent. What 1 ſay of man I ſay of all 
finite beings; who, though they may ;far. exceed man in 
knowledge and power, yet are no more than the meaneſt 
creature, in compariſon with God himſelf. Finite of 
any magnitude holds not any proportion to infinite. 
God's infinite duration being accompanied with infinite 
knowledge, and infinite power, he ſees. all things paſt 
and to come; and they are no more diſtant from his 
knowledge, no farther removed from his fight, than 
the preſent : they all lie under the fame view ; and there 
is nothing which he cannot make exiſt each moment he 
pleaſes. For the exiſtence of all things depending upon 
us good-pleaſure, all things exiſt every moment that he 
thinks fit to have them exiſt. To conclude, expanſion 
and duration do mutually embrace and comprehend each 
other ; . part of ä being: in every part of du- 
ration, 
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ration, and every part of duration in every part of —— -- 
panſion. Such a combination of two diſtinct ideas is, 
Fiappet, ſcarce to be found in all that great variety 


we do or can conceive, and may afford matter to farther 
8 
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1 | MONGST allthe ideaswe have, 
5 A as there is none ſuggeſted to the Ws cs 
mind by more ways, ſo there is none more molt univer- 
ſimple, than that of unity, or one. It has fal idea. 
no ſhadow of variety or compoſition in it; every ob- 
ject our ſenſes are employed about, every idea in our 
underſtandings, every thought of our minds, brings this 
idea along with it. And therefore it is the moſt inti- 
mate to our thoughts, as well as it is, in its agreement 
to all' other things, the moſt univerſal idea we have. 
For number applies itſelf to men, angels, actions, 
thoughts, every thing that either ra exiſt, or can in 
imagined. | 
FS. 2. By repeating this iden | in our Sd, Its modes 
and adding the repetitions together, we made by ad- 
come by the complex ideas of the modes of dition. 
it. Thus by adding one to one, we have the complex 
idea of a couple; by putting twelve units together, we 
have the complex idea of a dozen; and ſo of a . or 
a million, or any other number, | | 
§. 3. The ſimple modes of numbers are ach mp "a 
of all other the moſt diſtin ; every the diſtin. 
leaſt. variation, which is an unit, making F 
each combination as clearly different from that which 
approacheth neareſt to it, as the moſt remote: two being 
as diſtinct from one, as two hundred; and the idea of 
two as diſtin from the idea of three, as the magnitude 
of the whole earth is from that of a mite. This is not 
to in er ſimple modes, in which it is not ſo eaſy, 
33 nor 
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nor perhaps poſſthle for us to diſtinguiſh betwixt two 
approaching ideas, which yet are really different. For 

Who will undertake to find a difference between the 

. White of this paper, and that of the next degree to it ; 
or can form diſtinct ideas of every the leaſt exceſs in 
extenſion ? | / 


: Therefore SH. 4. The clearneſs and diſtinctneſs of 
demonſtra- each mode of number from all others, even 
Bons in num- thoſe that approach neareſt, makes me apt 
* bers the moſt to think that demonſtrations in numbers, if 
1 2 they are not more evident and exact than in 
extenſion, yet they are more general in their uſe, and 
more determinate in their application. Becauſe the 
ideas of numbers are more preciſe and diſtinguiſhable 
than in extenſion, where every equality and exceſs are 
not fo eaſy to be obſerved or meaſured; becauſe our 
thoughts cannot in ſpace arrive at any determined ſmall- 
neſs, beyond which it cannot go, as an unit; and there- 
fore the quantity or proportion of any the leaſt exceſs 
cannot be diſcovered: which is clear otherwiſe in num- 
ber, where, as has been ſaid, ninety-one is as diſtin- 
guiſhable from ninety, as from nine thouſand, though 
ninety- one be the next immediate exceſs to ninety. But 
it is not ſo in extenfion, where whatſoever is more than 
Juſt a foot. or an inch, is not diſtinguiſhable from the 
ſtandard of a foot or an inch; and in lines which ap- 
2M pear of an equal length, one may be longer than the 
2 other by innumerable parts; nor can any one aſſign an 
| angle, which ſhall be the next biggeſt to a right one. 
Names ne- C. Lo By the repeating, as has been ſaid, 
Z ceſſary to the idea of an unit, and joining it to ano- 
| numbers. ther unit, we make thereof one collective 
1 idea, marked by the name two. And whoſoever can 
do this, and proceed on ſtill, adding one more to the 
laſt collective idea which he had of any number, and 
give a name to it, may count, or have ideas for feveral 
collections of units, diſtinguiſhed one from another, as 
far as he hath a ſeries of names for following numbers, 
and a memory to retain that ſeries, with their ſeveral 
names: all numeration being but ſtill the adding of one 
unit more, and giving to the whole together, as com- 
| PF | 5 prehended 
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prehended in one idea, a new or diſtin& name or ſign, 
whereby to know it from thoſe before and after, and 
diſtinguiſh it from every ſmaller or greater multitude 
of. units. So that he that can add one to one, and fo 
to two, and ſo go on with his tale, taking ſtill with 

him the diſtinct names belonging to every progreſſion z 
and ſo again, by ſubtracting an unit from each collec= 
tion, retreat and lefſen them ; is capable of all the ideas 
of numbers within the compals of his language, or for 
which he hath names, though not perhaps of more. 
For the ſeveral ſimple modes of numbers, being in our 
minds but ſo many combinations of units, which have 
no variety, nor are Capable of any other difference bur 
more or leſs, names or marks for each diſtinct combi- 

nation ſeem more neceſfary than in any other ſort of 
ideas. For without ſuch names or marks we can hardly 
well make uſe of numbers in reckoning, eſpecially 
where the combination is made up of any great multi- 
tude of units; which put together without a name or 
mark, to diſtinguiſh that preciſe collection, will hardly 
be kept from being a heap in confuſion. _ 

F. 6. This I think to be the reaſon, why ſome Ame- 
ricans I have ſpoken with, (who were ' otherwiſe of 
quick and rational parts enough) could not, as we do, 
by any means count to one thouſand ; nor had any diſ- 
tinct idea of that number, though they could reckon 
very well to twenty. Becauſe their language being 
fcanty, and accommodated only to the few neceſſaries 
of a needy ſimple life, unacquainted either with trade 

or mathematics, had no words in it to ſtand for one 
_ thouſand; fo that when they were diſcourſed with of 
thoſe greater numbers, they would ſhow the hairs of their 
head, to expreſs a great multitude which they could 
not number: whack inability, I ſuppoſe, proceeded 

from their want of names. The Tououpinambos had. 
no names for numbers above five; any number beyond 
that they made out by ſhowing their fingers, and the 
fingers of others who were preſent *. And I doubt 
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not but we ourſelves might diſtinctly number in words 
a great deal farther than we uſually do, would we find 
out but ſome fit denomination to fignify them by; 
whereas in the way we take now to name them by mil- 
lions of millions of millions, &c. it is hard to go 
beyond eighteen, or at moſt four and twenty decimal 
progreſſions, without confuſion. But to ſhow how 
much diſtinct names conduce to our well reckoning, or 
having uſeful ideas of numbers, let us ſet all theſe fol- 
lowing figures in one continued line, as the marks of 
one number; v. g. „„ GEES LS 16 7 

Nonillions. O#illions. Septillions. _ Sextillins. Duintrillions. | 
857324 162486. 345896, , 437918 423147, 
Duatrillions.' Trillions. Billions. Millions. Units. 
248106 235421 261734 368149 623137 
Ihe ordinary way of naming this number in Engliſh; 


will be the often repeating of millions, of millions, of 


millions, of millions, of millions, of millions, of mil- 


\ 


lions, of millions, (which is the denomination of the 
ſecond ſix figures.) In which way, it will be very hard 

to have any diſtinguiſhing notions of this number : but 
whether, by giving every ſix figures a new and orderly. 
denomination, theſe, and perhaps a great many more 
figures in progreſſion, : might not eaſily be counted diſ- 
tinctly, and ideas of them both got more eaſily to our- 
ſelves, and more plainly ſignified to others, I leave it 
to be conſidered. This I mention only to ſhow how 
neceſſary diſtinct names are to numbering, without pre- 
tending to introduce new ones of my invention. 


Why chill. F. 7. Thus children, either for want f 


dren number names to mark the ſeveral progreſſions of 
got earlier. numbers, or not having yet the faculty to 
collect ſcattered ideas into complex ones, and range 
them in a regular order, and ſo retain them in their 
memories, as is neceſſary to reckoning; do not begin 
to number very early, nor proceed in it very far or 
fteadily, till a good while after they are well furniſhed: 
with good ſtore of other ideas: and one may often ob- 
ſerve. them diſcourſe: and reaſon pretty well, and have 


very clear conceptions of ſeveral other things, before 


5 they 
5 : 
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they can tell twenty. And ſome, through the default 
of their memories, who cannot retain the ſeveral com- 
binations of numbers, with their names annexed in 
their diſtinct orders, and the dependence of ſo long a 
train of numeral progreſſions, and their relation one 
to another, are not able all their life-time to reckon, 
or regularly go over any moderate ſeries of numbers. 
For he that will count twenty, or have any idea of that 
number, muſt know that nineteen went before, with 
the diſtinct name or ſign of every one of them, as they 
ſtand marked in their order ; for wherever this fails, a 

gap is made, the chain breaks, and the progreſs in 
numbering can go no farther. So that to reckon right, 
it is required, I. That the mind diſtinguiſh carefully 
two ideas, which are different one from another only 
by the addition or ſubtraction of one unit. 2. That 
it retain in memory the names or marks of the ſeveral 
combinations, from an unit to that number; and that 
not confuſedly, and at random, but in that exact order, 


that the numbers follow one another: in either of which, 


if it trips, the whole buſineſs of numbering will be 
diſturbed, and there will remain only the confuſed idea 
of multitude, but the ideas Ape to NY nume- 
ration will not be attained to: 0 
F. 8. This farther is obſervable in num 

bers, that it is that which the mind makes e. all 
uſe of in meaſuring all things that by us meaſurables, 
are meaſurable, which principally are ex- 
panſion and duration ;- and our idea of infinitys even 
when applied to thoſe, ſeems to be nothing but the 
infinity of number. For what elſe are our ideas of 
eternity and immenſity, but the repeated additions of 
certain ideas of imagined parts of duration and expan- 
ſion, with the infinity of number, in which we can 
come to no end of addition? For ſuch an inexhauſtible 
ſtock, number (of all other our ideas) moſt clearly 
furniſhes us with, as is obvious to every one. For let 
a man collect into one ſum as great a number as he 
pleaſes, this multitude, how great ſoever, leſſens not 
one jot the power of adding to it, or brings him any 
nearer the end ng the inexhauſtible ſtock of number, 
- Vo. I. + her” 
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where ſtill there remains as much to be added, as if 
none were taken out. And this endleſs addition or 
addibility (if any one like the word better) of numbers, 
ſo apparent to the mind, is that, I think, which gives 
us the cleareſt and moſt diſtinct idea of infinity: of 
which more in the following chapter. 
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VVV 
Of Infinity. 
W in F. 1. LIE that would know what kind of 


its original idea it is to which we give the 
intention, at- 


ured name of infinity, cannot do it better, than 


ſpace, dura- by conſidering to what infinity is by the 


tion and mind more immediately attributed, and then 


number. ho the mind comes to frame it. 


Finite and infinite ſeem to me to be looked upon by 


the mind as the modes of quantity, and to be attributed 
primarily in their firſt deſignation only to thoſe things 
which have parts, and are capable of increaſe or dimi- 
nution, by the addition or ſubtraction of any the leaſt 


part: and ſuch are the ideas of ſpace, duration, and 
number, which we have conſidered in the foregoing 
chapters. It is true, that we cannot but be aſſured, 
that the great God, of whom and from whom are all 


things, is incomprehenſibly infinite: but yet when we 
apply to that firſt and ſupreme being our idea of infi- 


nite, in our weak and narrow thoughts, we do it pri- 


marily in reſpect of his duration and ubiquity; and, 
I think, more figuratively to his power, wiſdom, and 
goodneſs; and other attributes, which are properly in- 
exhauſtible and incomprehenſible, &c. For, when we 
Call them infinite, we have no other idea of this infi- 


nity, but what carries with it ſome reflection on, and 


imitation of, that number or extent of the acts or ob- 
jects of God's power, wiſdom, and goodneſs, which can 
never be ſuppoſed ſo great or ſo many, which theſe 
attributes will not always ſurmaunt and exceed, let us 


> i multi- 
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multiply them in our thoughts as far as we can, with 
all the infinity of endleſs number. I do not pretend 
to ſay how theſe attributes are in God, who is infinitely 
beyond the reach of our narrow capacities. They do; 
without doubt, contain in them all poſſible perfection: 
but this, I ſay, is our way of conceiving them, and 
thefe our ideas of their infinity. 

F. 2. Finite then, and infinite, being by The idea of 
the mind looked on as modifications of ex- finite eafily 
panſion and duration, the next thing to be Set. 
conſidered, is, how the mind comes by them. As for 
the idea of finite, there is no great difficulty. The ob- 
vious portions of extenſion that affect our ſenſes, carry 
with them into the mind the idea of finite : and the or- 
dinary periods of ſucceſſion, whereby we meaſure time 
and duration, as hours, days, and years, are bounded 
lengths. The difficulty is, how we come by thoſe 
boundleſs ideas of eternity and immenſity, ſince the 
objects we converſe with, come ſo much ſhort of any 
approach or proportion to that largeneſs. 

F. 3. Every one that has any idea of any Hom we 
ſtated lengths of ſpace, as a foot, finds that come by the 
he can repeat that idea; and, joining it to ca of in- 
the former, make the idea of two feet; and nit. 

by the addition of a third, three feet ; and ſo on, with- 
out ever coming to an end of his addition, whether of 
the ſame idea of a foot, or if he pleaſes of doubling i It, 
or any other idea he has of any length, as a mile, or 
diameter of the earth, or of the orbis magnus : for 
whichſoever of theſe he takes, and how often ſoever he 
doubles, or any otherwiſe multiplies it, he finds that 
after he has continued his doubling in his thoughts, 
and enlarged his idea as much as he pleaſes, he has no 
more reaſon to ſtop, nor is one jot nearer the end of 
ſuch addition, than he was at firſt ſetting out. The 
power of enlarging his idea of ſpace by farther additions 
remaining ſtill the ſame, he hence takes the idea of in- 
finite ſpace. 

$. 4. This, I think, is a} way Rs . 
the mind gets the idea of infinite ſpace. It | Our ew. of _ 
is a quite different conſideration, to exa- je. 
mine whether the mind has the idea of ſuch _ 


O 2 | a bound- 
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a boundleſs ſpace actually exiſting, ſince our ideas are 
not always. proofs of the exiſtence of things ; but yet, 
ſince this comes here in our way, I ſuppoſe I may ſay, 
that we are apt to think that ſpace in itſelf is actually 
boundleſs ; to which imagination, the idea of ſpace or 
expanſion of itſelf naturally leads us. For it being 
conſidered by us, either as the extenſion of body, or 
as exiſting by itſelf, without any ſolid matter taking 
it up, (for of ſuch a void ſpace we have not only the 
idea, but I have proved as I think, from the motion of 
body, its neceſſary exiſtence) it is impoſſible the mind 
ſhould be ever able to find or ſuppofe any end of it, 
or be ſtopped. any where in its progreſs in this ſpace, 
how far ſoever it extends its thoughts. Any bounds 
made with body, even adamantine walls, are ſo far 
from putting a ſtop: to the mind in its farther progreſs 


in ſpace and extenſion, that it rather facilitates and en- 
llarges it; for ſo far as that body reaches, ſo far no one 


$ va 
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can doubt of extenſion : and when we are come to the 
utmoſt extremity of body, what is there that can there 
put a ſtop, and fatisfy the mind that it is at the end of 
ſpace, when it perceives that it is not; nay, when it is 
_ {atisfied that body itſelf can move into it? For if it be 
neceſſary for the motion of body, that there ſhould be 
an empty ſpace, though ever ſo little, here amongſt 
bodies; and if it be poſſible for body to move in or 
through that empty ſpace ; nay, it is impoſſible for any 
particle of matter to move but into an empty ſpace ; 
the ſame poſlibility of. a. body's' moving into a void 
ſpace, beyond the - utmoſt bounds of body, as well as 
into a void ſpace interſperſed amongſt bodies, will al- 
ways remain clear and evident: the idea of empty pure 
ſpace, whether within or beyond the confines of all 
bodies, being exactly the ſame, differing not in nature, 
though in bulk; and there being nothing to hinder body 
from moving into it. So that wherever the mind places 
itſelf by any thought, either amongſt or remote from 
all bodies, it can in this uniform idea of ſpace no-where 
find any bounds, any end; and fo muſt neceſſarily con- 
clude it, by the very nature and idea of each part of it, 
to be actually infinite. * 6 | 
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F. 5. As by the power we find in our-- , . 
Rais of repeating, as often as we will, any . or 
idea of ſpace, we get the idea of immen- ; 
ſity ; ſo, by being able to repeat the idea of any length 
of duration we have in our minds, with all the endleſs 
addition of number, we come by the dea of eternity. 
For we find in ourſelves, we can no more. come to an 
end of ſuch repeated ideas, than we can come to the end 
of number, which every one perceives he cannot. But 
here again it is another queſtion, quite different from our 
having an idea of eternity, to know whether there were 
any real being, whoſe duration has been eternal. And 
as to this, I ſay, he that conſiders ſomething now ex- 
iſting, muſt neceſſarily come to ſomething eternal. But 
having ſpoke of this in another place, I ſhall fay here 
no more of it, but proceed on to ſome other conſidera- 
tions of our idea of infinity. | 
$.6. If it be ſo, that our idea of infinity Why 1 
be got from the power we obſerve in our- ideas are not 
ſelves of repeating without end our own ble of 
ideas; it may be demanded, '*** why we do in nity. 
* not attribute infinite to other ideas, as well as thoſe 
c of ſpace and duration ;** ſince they may be as eaſily, 
and as often repeated in our minds, as the other; and 
yet no-body ever thinks of infinite ſweetneſs, or infi- 
nite whiteneſs, though he can repeat the idea of ſweet 
or white, as frequently as thoſe of a yard, or a day? To 
which I anſwer, all the ideas that are conſidered as hav- 
ing parts, and are capable of increaſe by the addition 
of any equal or leſs parts, afford us by their repetition the 
idea of infinity; becauſe with this endleſs repetitiom 
there is continued an enlargement, of which there can 
be no end. But in other ideas it is not ſo; for to the 
largeſt idea of extenſion or duration that I at preſent 
have, the addition of any the leaſt part makes an in- 
creaſe; but to the perfecteſt idea I have of the whiteſt 
whiteneſs, if I add another of a leſs or equal whiteneſs, 
(and of a whiter than I have, I cannot add the idea) it 
makes no increaſe, and enlarges not my idea at all: and 
therefore the different ideas of whiteneſs, &c. are called 
degrees. For thoſe ideas that confiſt of parts are capa- 
| e ble 
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ble of being augmented, by every addition of the: leaſt 
part; but if you take the idea of white, which one 
parcel of ſnow yielded yeſterday to our ſight, and ano- 
ther idea of white from another parcel of ſnow you ſee 


to-day, and put them together in your mind, they em- 


body, as it were, and run into one, and the idea of 
' whiteneſs is not at all increaſed ;- and if we add a leſs de- 
ce of whiteneſs to a greater, we are ſo far from increaſ- 
ing that we diminiſh it. Thoſe ideas that conſiſt not of 


parts cannot be augmented to what proportion men 


leaſe, or be ſtretched beyond what they have received 

y their ſenſes; but ſpace, duration, and number, being 
capable of increaſe by repetition, leave in the mind an 
idea of endleſs room for more: nor can we conceive any 
where a ſtop to a farther addition or progreſſion, and ſo 
thoſe ideas alone lead our minds ra che AR: of 
infinity. 


. 7. Though our fate of infinity able | 


between infi- from the contemplation of quantity, and 
av! $56 ſpace, the endleſs increaſe the mind is able to 
2 ppl ra make in quantity, by the repeated addi- 
tions of what portions thereof it pleaſes ; 

yet I gueſs we cauſe great confuſion in our thoughts, when 
we join infinity to any fuppoſed idea of quantity the 
mind can be thought to have, and ſo difcourſe or rea- 
fon about an infinite quantity, viz. an infinite ſpace, or 
-an infinite duration. For our idea of infinity being as 


I think, an endleſs growing idea, but the idea of any 


quantity the mind has, being at that time terminated in 


that idea, (for be it as great as it will, it can be no 


greater than it is) to join infinity to it, is to __ a 


ſtanding meaſure to a growing bulk; and therefore 1 


think it is not an inſignificant fubtilty, if I ſay that we 
ate carefully to diſtinguiſh between the idea of the infi- 


nity of ſpace, and the idea of a ſpace infinite: the firſt 


is nothing but a ſuppoſed endleſs progreſſion of the mind, 

over what > Nee 

actually in the mind the idea of a ſpace infinite, is to 

ſuppoſe the mind already paſſed over, and actually to 

have a VIOW of — INE W ideas of 2 * which 
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ideas of ſpace it pleaſes ; but to have 


0 
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an endleſs repetition can never totally repreſent to it; 
which carries in it a plain contradiction. f 
F. 8. This, perhaps, will be a little _ _. 
plainer, if we conſider it in numbers. The de ws no 
infinity of numbers, to the end of whoſe ws * 
addition every one perceives there is no ap- 
proach, eaſily appears to any one that reflects on it: but 
how clear ſoever this idea of the infinity of number be, 
there is nothing yet more evident, than the abſurdity of 
the actual idea of an infinite number. Whatſoever po- 
ſitive ideas we have in our minds of any ſpace, duration, 
or number, let them be ever ſo great, they are fill 
finite ; but when we ſuppoſe an inexhauſtible remainder, 
from which we remove all bounds, and wherein we 
allow the mind an endleſs progreſſion of thought, with- 
out ever compleating the idea, there -we have our idea 
of infinity; which though it ſeems to be pretty clear 
when we conſider nothing elſe in it but the negation of. 
an end, yet when we would frame in our minds the idea 
of an infinite ſpace or duration, that idea 1s very ob- 
ſcure and confuſed, becauſe it is made up of two parts, 
very different, if not inconſiſtent. For let a man frame 
in his mind an idea of any ſpace or nnmber, as great as 
he will; it is plain the mind reſts and terminates in that 
idea, which is contrary to the idea of infinity, which 
conſiſts in a ſuppoſed endleſs progreſſion. And there- 
fore I think it is, that we are ſo eaſily confounded, when 
we come to argue and reaſon about infinite ſpace or 
duration, &c. Becauſe the parts of ſuch an idea not 
being perceived to be, as they are, inconſiſtent; the one 
fide or other always perplexes, whatever conſequences 
we draw from the other; as an idea of motion not paſ- 
ſing on would perplex any one, who ſhould argue from 
ſuch an idea, which 1s not better than an idea 'of motion 
at reſt: and ſuch another ſeems to me to be the idea of 
a ſpace, or (which is the ſame thing) a number infinite, 
i. e. of a ſpace or number which the mind actually has, 
and ſo views and terminates in; and of a ſpace or num- 
-ber, which in a conſtant and endleſs enlarging and pro- 
greſſion, it can in thought never attain to. For how 
i ſoever an idea of ſpace I have in my mind, it 1s. 
| no 
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no larger than it is that inſtant that I have it, though 
I be capable the next inſtant to double it, and ſo on in 
infinitum : for that alone is infinite which has no 
bounds ; and that the idea of infinity, in which our 
thoughts can find none. 7 15 

Number al. . 9. But of all other ideas, it is num- 
frords us the ber, as I have faid, which I think fur- 
| eleareſt idea niſhes us with the cleareſt and moſt diſtinct 
of infinity. idea of infinity we are capable of. For even 
in ſpace and duration, when the mind purſues the idea 
of infinity, it there makes uſe of the ideas and repeti- 
tions of numbers, as of millions and millions of miles, 
or years, which are ſo many diſtinct ideas, kept beſt by 
number from running into a confuſed heap, wherein the 
mind loſes itſelf; and when it has added together as 


many millions, &c. as it pleaſes, of known lengths of 


ſpace or duration, the cleareſt idea it can get of infinity, 
is the confuſed incomprehenſible remainder of endleſs 


| addible numbers, which affords no proſpect of ſtop or 


Our different  $- 10. It will, perhaps, give us a little 
conception of farther light into the idea we have of infi- 
nity, and. diſcover to us that it is nothing 
ration, ang but the infinity of number applied to de- 
expanſion, terminate parts, of which we have in our 


minds the diſtinct ideas, if we conſider, 


that number is not generally thought by us infinite, 
whereas duration and extenſion are apt to be ſo; which 
ariſes from hence, that in number we are at one end 
as it were: for there being in number nothing leſs than 
an unit, we there ſtop, and are at an end; but in ad- 
dition or increaſe of number, we can ſet no. bounds. 
And ſo it is like a line, whereof one end terminating 


With us, the other is extended ſtill forwards beyond all 
that we can conceive; but in ſpace and duration it is 


otherwiſe. For in duration we conſider it, as if this 
line of number were extended both ways to an uncon- 


ceivable, undeterminate, and infinite length; which is 


evident to any one that will but reflect on what conſi- 
deration he hath, of eternity; which, I ſuppoſe, he will 


And to be nothing elſe, but the turning this infinity of 


Rs num- 


* 
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number both ways, A parte ante and a Parte poſt, as 
they ſpeak. . For when we would conſider eternity, | 
parte ante, what do we but, beginning from ourſelves 
and the preſent time we are in, repeat in our minds the 
ideas of years, or ages, or any other aſſignable portion 
of duration paſt, with a proſpect of proceeding in ſuch 
addition, with all the infinity of number? and when 
we would conſider eternity, à parte poſt, we juſt after 
the ſame rate begin from ourſelves, and reckon by mul- 
tiplied periods yet to come, ſtill extending that line of 
number, as before. And theſe two being put together, 
are that infinite duration we call eternity: which, as we 
turn our view either way, forwards or backwards, appears 
infinite, becauſe we ſtill turn that way the infinite end 
of number, i. e. the power ſtill of adding more. | 
F. 11. The ſame happens alſo in ſpace, wherein con- 
ceiving ourſelves to be as it were in the centre, we do 
on all ſides purſue thoſe indeterminable lines of number ; 
and reckoning any way from ourſelves, a yard, mile, 
diameter of the earth, or orbis magnus, by the infinity 
of number, we add others to them as often as we will; 
and having no more reaſon to ſet bounds to thoſe re- 
peated ideas than we have to ſet bounds to number, we 
—— that indeterminable idea of immenſity. 

FSi. 12. And ſince in any bulk of matter 
our thoughts can never arrive at the utmoſt 
diviſibility, therefore there is an apparent 
infinity to us alſo in that, which has the infinity alſo of 
number; but with this difference, that, in the former 

5 conſiderations of the infinity of ſpace and duration, we 
only uſe addition of numbers; whereas this is like the. 
diviſion of an unit into its fractions, wherein the. mind 
alſo can proceed in infinitum, as well as in the former 

additions; it being indeed but the addition ſtill of new 
numbers: Though in the addition of the one we can have 
no more the poſitive idea of a ſpace infinitely great, than, 
in the diviſion of the other, we can have the idea of a 
body infinitely little; our idea of infinity being, as I 
may ſay, a growing or fugitive idea, ſtill in a boundleſs 
eee . can * nowhere. Wh, 
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= 1 . 13. N it be hard, I think, to 
| 22 er: find any one fo abſurd as to fay, he has the 
| _—_ poſitive idea of an actual infinite number; 
| ; the infinity whereof lies only in a power 
| __ #ftillof aig any combination of units to any former 
4 number, and that as long and as much as one will; the 
| like alſo being in the infinity of ſpace and dilation, 

- which power leaves always to the mind room for endleſs 
additions; yet there be thoſe who imagine they have 
fitive ideas of infinite duration and ſpace. It would, 
1 think, be enough to deſtroy any ſuch poſitive idea of 
infinite, to aſk him that has it, whether he could add 
to it or no; which would caſily ſhow the miſtake of 
ſuch a poſitive idea, We can, I think, have no poſitive 
idea of any ſpace or duration which is not made up, 
and commenſurate to repeated numbers of feet or 
yards, or days and years, which are the common mea- 
- ſures, whereof we have the ideas in our minds, and 
whereby we judge of the greatneſs of this ſort of quan- 
tities. And therefore, ſince an infinite idea of ſpace 
or duration muſt needs be made up of infinite . 
it can have no other infinity than that of number, capa- 
ble ftill of farther addition; but not an actual poſitive 
idea of a number infinite. For, I think, it is evident 
that the addition of finite things together (as are all 
lengths, whereof we have the poſitive ideas) can never 
7 . otherwiſe produce the idea of infinite, than as number 
does; which conſiſting of additions of finite units one 
do another, ſuggeſts the idea of infinite, only by a power 
ve find we have of ftill increaſing the ſum, and adding 
more of the ſame kind, without coming one 7 8 nearer 
the end of ſuch progreffion. ; 
$..14. They who would prove their ider of infinite 
to be poſitive, ſeem to me to do it by a pleaſant argu- 
ment, taken from the negation of an end; which being 
negative, the negation of it is poſitive. He that con- 
ſiders that the end is, in body, but the extremity or 
ſuperficies of that body, will not Perhaps be forward to 
grant that the end is a bare negative: and he that per- 
ceives the end of his pen is black or white, will be apt 
to think that the end is s ſomething more than a pure 
nega- 


. 
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negation. Nor is it, when applied to duration, the bare 
negation of exiſtence, but more properly the laſt mo- 
ment of it. But if they will have the end to be no- 
thing but the bare negation of exiſtence, I am ſure they 
cannot deny but the beginning is the firſt inſtant of 
being, and is not by any body conceived to be a bare 
[negation ; and therefore by their own argument, the idea 
of eternal, a parte ante, or of a duration without a 
beginning, is but a negative idea. TEL 

S. 15. The idea of infinite has, I con- ypat is 1 
feſs, —_— of poſitive in all thoſe tive, what 
things we apply to it. When we would negative, in 
think of infinite ſpace or duration, we at ur fen of 
firſt ſtep uſually make ſome very large idea, 255 

as perhaps of millions of ages, or miles, which poſ- 
fibly we double and multiply ſeveral times. All that 
we thus amaſs together in our thoughts is poſitive, and 
the aſſemblage of a great number of poſitive ideas of 
ſpace or duration. But what ſtill remains beyond this, 
we have no more a poſitive diſtinct notion of, than a 
mariner has of the depth of the fea ; where having let 
down a large portion of his ſounding-line, he reaches 
no bottom: whereby he knows the depth to be ſo many 
fathoms, and more; but how much the more is, he 
hath no diſtinct notion at all: And could he always 


ſupply new line, and find the plummet always fink, 


without ever ſtopping, he would be ſomething in the 
poſture of the mind reaching after a complete and poſi- 


tive idea of infinity. In which caſe let this line be 


ten, or one thouſand fathoms long, it equally difco- 
vers what is beyond it ; and gives only this confuſed 
and comparative idea, that this is not all, but one may 
yet go farther. So much as the mind comprehends 
of any ſpace, it has a poſitive idea of; but in endea- 
vouring to make it infinite, it being always enlarging, 
always advancing, the idea is ſtill imperfect and incom- 
plete. So much ſpace as the mind takes a view of in 
its contemplation of greatneſs, is a clear picture, and 
politive in the underſtanding : but infinite is ſtill 
greater. 1. Then the idea of ſo much is poſitive and 

clear. 2. The idea of greater is alſo clear, but is 

boil ut 
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but a comparative idea, viz. the idea of ſo much greater 
as cannot be comprehended; and this is plainly nega- 
tive, not poſitive. For he has no poſitive clear idea of 
the largeneſs of any extenſion, (which is that ſought 
for in the idea of infinite) that has not a comprehen- 
five idea of the dimenſions of it; and ſuch no-body, I 
think, pretends to in what is infinite. For to ſay a 
man has a poſitive clear idea of any quantity, without 
knowing how great it is, is as reaſonable as to fay, he 
has the poſitive clear idea of the number of the ſands 
on the fea-ſhore, who knows not how many there be; 
but only that they are more than twenty. For juſt 
. ſuch a perfect and poſitive idea has he of an infinite 
ſpace or duration, who ſays it is larger than the extent 
of duration of ten, one hundred, one thouſand, or any 
other number of miles, or years, whereof he has, or 
can have a poſitive idea; which is all the idea, I think, 
we have of infinite. So that what lies beyond our poſi- 
tive idea towards infinity, lies in obſcurity ; and has 
the indeterminate confuſion of a negative idea, wherein 
I know I neither do nor can comprehend all I would, 
it being too large for a finite and narrow capacity : and 
that cannot but be very far from a poſitive complete 
idea, wherein the greateſt part of what I would com- 
prehend- is left out, under the undeterminate intima- 
tion of being ſtill greater: for to ſay, that having in 
any quantity meaſured ſo much, or gone ſo far, you 
are not yet at the end; is only to ſay, that that quan- 
tity is greater. So that the negation of an end in any 


quantity is, in other words only to ſay, that it is big- 


Fer and a total negation of an end is but carrying this 
igger ſtill with you, in all the progreſſions your 
thoughts ſhall make in quantity; and adding this idea 
of ſtill greater, to all the ideas you have, or can be 
ſuppoſed to have, of quantity. Now whether ſuch an 
idea as that be poſitive, I leave any one to conſider. 
We lare no F. 16. 1 atk thoſe who ſay they have a 
poſitive. idea Poſitive idea of eternity, Whether their idea 
of an infinite of duration includes in it ſucceſſion, or 
duration. not? if it does not, they ought to ſhow 


the difference * their notion of duration, when es IS 
pied. | 


— 
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lied to an eternal being, and to a finite : ance 

ps, there may be others, as well as I, who will 92 
to them their weakneſs of underſtanding in this point ; 
and acknowledge, that the notion they have'of dura- 
tion forces them to conceive, that whatever has dura- 


tion, is of a longer continuance to-day, than it was 


yeſterday. If, to avoid ſucceſſion in external exiſtence, 


they return to the punctum ſtans of the ſchools, I ſup- 
poſe they will thereby very little mend the matter, or 


help us to a more clear and poſitive idea of infinite 


duration, there being nothing more inconceivable to 


me than duration without ſucceſſion. Beſides, that 


punctum ſtans, if it ſignify any thing, being not quan- 


tum, finite or infinite cannot belong to it. But if our 
weak apprehenſions cannot ſeparate ſucceſſion from any 
duration whatſoever, our idea of eternity can be no- 
thing but of infinite ſucceſſion of moments of duration, 
wherein any thing does exiſt; and whether any one has, 
or can have a poſitive idea of an actual infinite num- 
ber, I leave him to conſider, till his infinite number be 
ſo great that he himſelf can add no more to it; and 
as long as he can increaſe it, I doubt he himſelf will 
think the idea he hath of it a little too ſcanty for po- 
ſitive infinity. 

$. 17. I think it unavoidable for every conſidering 
rational creature, that will but examine his own or 
any other exiſtence, to have the notion of an eternal 
wiſe Being, who had no beginning: and ſuch an idea 
of infinite duration I am ſure I have. But this nega- 
tion of a beginning being bur the negation of a poſitive 


thing, ſcarce gives me a poſitive idea of infinity; which 


whenever I endeavoured to extend my thoughts to, I 
confeſs myſelf at a loſs, and I find I cannot attain any 
clear comprehenſion of it. ; 

F. 18. He that thinks he has a poſitive 8 
idea of infinite ſpace, will, when he con- idea of * 
ſiders it, find that he can no more have a nite ſpace. 
poſitive idea of the greateſt, than he has of 


the leaſt ſpace. For in this latter, which ſeems the 


eaſier of the two, and more within our comprehenſion, 
we are capable ory of a comparative idea of ſmallneſs, 


which 


; 
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| | which, will always be leſs than any one whereof we 
| have the poſitive idea. All our poſitive ideas of any 
quantity, whether great or little, have always bounds ; 
though our comparative idea, whereby we can always 
add to the one, and take from the other, hath no 
| bounds: for that which remains either great or little, 
| not being comprehended in that poſitive idea which we 
have, lies in obſcurity ; and we have no other idea of 
it, but of the power of enlarging the one; and dimi- 
niſhing the other, without ceaſing. A peſtle and mor- 
tar will as ſoon bring any particle of matter to ilidivi- 
- ſibility, as the acuteſt thought of a mathematician ; and 
a ſurveyor may as ſoon with his chain meaſure our in- 
finite ſpace, 'as a philoſopher by the quickeſt flight of 
mind reach it, or by thinking comprehend it ; which 
is to have a poſitive idea of it. He that thinks on a 
cube of an inch diameter, has a clear and poſitive idea 
of it in his mind, and ſo can frame one of 2, 1, r, and 
io on till he has the idea in his thoughts of ſomerhing 
1 very little; but yet reaches not the idea of that incom- 
prehenſible littleneſs which diviſion can produce. What 
remains of ſmallneſs, is as far from his thoughts as 
when he firſt began; and therefore he never comes at 
all to have a clear and poſitive idea of that ſmallneſs, 
which is conſequent to infinite diviſibility. . 
What 1 FS. 19. Every one that looks towards in- 
fitive, what finity does, as I have ſaid, at firſt glance 
negative, in make ſome very large idea of that which 
our idea of he applies it to, let it be ſpace or dura- 
— tion; and poſſibly he wearies his thoughts, 
by multiplying in his mind that firſt large idea: bur 
yet by that he comes no nearer to the having a poſitive 
clear idea of what remains to make up a poſitive infi- 
nite, than the country-fellow had of the water, which 
was yet to come and paſs the. channel of the river 
where he ſtood: N 2 


* 


- Ruſticus expectat dum tranſeat amnis, at ille 
Labitur, & labetur in omne volubilis ævum. 
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F. 20. There are ſome I have met with, 
Some think 
that put ſo much difference between infi- they have- 
nite duration and infinite ſpace, that they poſitive idea 
perſuade themſelves rhat they have a poſi- 2 98 15 
tive idea of etern?.y ; but that they have finite ſpa 4 
Pace. 

not, nor can have any idea of infinite ſpace. 
The reaſon of which miſtake I ſuppoſe to be this, that 
finding by a due contemplation of cauſes and effects; 


that it is neceſſary to admit ſome eternal being, and fo to 
conſider the real exiſtence of that being, as taken up and 


commenſurate to their idea of eternity; but on the other 


ſide, not finding it neceſſary, but on the contrary ap- 
parently abſurd, that body ſhould be infinite; they for- 


wardly conclude, that they have no idea of infinite 
ſpace, becauſe they can have no idea of infinite matter. 
hich conſequence, I conceive, is very ill collected; 


becauſe the exiſtence of matter is no ways neceſſary to 


the exiſtence of ſpace, no more than the exiſtence of 
motion, or the ſun, is neceſſary to duration, though 
duration uſes to be meaſured by it: and I doubt not 
but that a man may have the idea of ten thouſand 


miles ſquare, without any body fo big, as well as the 


idea of ten thouſand years, without any body fo old. 
It ſeems as eaſy to me to have the idea of ſpace empty 
of body, as to think of the capacity of a buſhel with- 
out corn, or the hollow of a nut-ſnell without a kernel 
in it: it being no more neceſſary that there ſhould be 

exiſting a ſolid body infinitely extended, becauſe we 
have an idea of the infinity of ſpace, than it is neceſ- 
ſary that the world ſhould be eternal, becauſe we have 
an idea of infinite duration. And why ſhould we 
think our idea of infinite ſpace requires the real exiſt- 
ence of matter to ſupport it, when we find that we have 
as clear an idea of an infinite duration to come, as we 
have of infinite duration paſt ? Though, I ſuppoſe no- 


body thinks it conceivable, that any thing does, or has 
exiſted in that future duration. Nor is it poſſible to 


Join our idea of future duration with preſent or paſt 
_ exiſtence, any more than it is poſſible to make the ideas 
of yeſterday, to-day, and to-morrow, to be the fame-; 


or bring ages paſt and future together, and make them 


contem- 
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4 tommemporary. But if theſe men are of the mind, that 


they have clearer ideas of infinite duration than of in 
finite ſpace, becauſe it is paſt doubt that God has exiſted 
from all eternity, but there is no real matter co- extended 
with infinite ſpace; yet thoſe philoſophers who are 
of opinion, that infinite ſpace is poſſeſſed by God's infi- 
nite omnipreſence, as well as infinite duration by his 
external exiſtence, muſt be allowed to have as clear an 
idea of infinite ſpace as of infinite duration; though 
neither of them, I think, has any poſitive idea of infi- 
nity in either caſe. For whatſoever poſitive idea a 
man has in his mind of any quantity, he can repeat it, 
and add it to the former as eaſy as he can add together 
the ideas of two days, or two paces, which are poſitive 
ideas of lengths he has in his mind, and ſo on as long 
as he pleaſes: whereby if a man had a poſitive idea of 
infinite, either duration or ſpace, he could add two in- 
finites together; nay, make one infinite infinitely bigger 


than another: abſurdities too groſs to be confuted. 


F. 21. But yet after all this, there bein 
2 _ men who- perſuade themſelves that cing 
of infinity, have clear poſitive: comprehenſive ideas of 
2 N infinity, it is fit they enjoy their privilege : 
aaäaäand 1 ſhould be very glad (with ſome others 
that 1 e who acknowledge they have none ſuch) to 
be better informed by their communication. For 1 
have been hitherto apt to think that the great and inex- 
tricable difficulties which perpetually involve all diſ- 
courſes concerning infinity, whether of ſpace, duration, 
or diviſibility, have been the certain marks of a defect 
in our ideas of infinity, and the diſproportion the na- 
ture thereof has to the comprehen woes of our narrow 
capacities. For whilſt men talk and diſpute of infinite 
ſpace or duration, as if they had as complete and poſi- 
tive ideas of them, as they have of the names they uſe 
for them, or as they have of a yard, or an hour, or any 
other determinate quantity; it is no wonder if the in- 
comprehenſible nature of che thing they diſcourſe of, 
or reaſon about, leads them into perplexities and 
A and their AE BE overlaid by an ob- 


ject 
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led too large and mighty to be ſurveyed and managed 
y them. | 


$. 22. If I have dwelt pretty long. on the 
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All theſe 
conſideration of duration,” 80 and num- jdeas from 
ber, and what ariſes from the contemplation ſenifation and 


of them, infinity; it is poſſibly no more reflection. 
than the matter requires, there being few ſimple ideas, 
whoſe modes give more exerciſe to the thoughts o of men 
than theſe do. I pretend not to treat of them in their 
full latitude; it ſuffices to my deſign, to ſhow how the 
mind receives them, ſuch as they are, from ſenſation 
and reflection; and how even the idea we have of in- 

9 how remote ſoever it 12 7 5 ſeem to be from an 
our min „ has never- 
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: 4. 1. iT Haben 1 have in the fac | Modes . 
ing ale | in how from motion. 
"imple 1 ideas, taken in by ſen! on, 11 wind comes to 
Ez Tet: 0 ſelf even to infinity; which ee may, 
of all others, ſeem moſt remote "from any, kale Petr 
: 4 yet at laſt hath nothing in it but what is mage 
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le ideas, received into the —Y by 


 denſes, any afteryards there put . by the tacull 
the mind 


2 to repeat its own ideas: though, I fay, 
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though briefly, give an account of ſome few. more, and 
then proceed to more complex ideas. 
$. 2. To ſlide, roll, tumble, walk, creep, run, Se, 

leap, ſkip, and abundahce of others that might be 
named, are words which are no ſooner heard, but ever 
one who underſtands Engliſh, has preſently in his 918 ä 
diſtinct ideas, which are all but the different modifica- 
tions of motion. Modes of motion anſwer thoſe of ex- 
tenſion: ſwift and flow are two different ideas of mo- 
tion, the meaſures whereof are made of the diſtances of 
time and ſpace put together; ſo they are complex ideas 
ee time and ſpace with motion. 
Modes of $. 3. The like variety have we in ſounds. 
ſounds. Every articulate word is a different modifi- 
cation of ſound: by which we ſee, that from the ſenſe 
of hearing, by ſuch modifications, the mind may be fur- 
niſhed with diſtinct ideas to almoſt an infinite number. 
Sounds alſo, beſides the diſtinct cries of birds and 
beaſts, are modified by diverſity of notes of different 
length put together, which make that complex idea 
called a tune, which a muſician may have in his mind 
when he hears or makes no ſound at all, by reflecting 
on the ideas of thoſe ſounds, ſo put rogether ſilently in 
his own fancy. 
Modes of * . Thoſe of colours are alſo very va- 
colours. rious : : ſome we take notice of as the diffe- 

rent degrees, or, as they are termed, ſhades of the ſame 
colour. But ſince we very ſeldom make aſſemblages f 
_ colours either for uſe or delight, but figure is taken i in 
alſo and has its part in it, as in painting, weavin 
needle-works, &c. thoſe which are taken notice of 
"moſt commonly belong to mixed modes, as being Wü 

up of ideas of divers kinds, viz. figure and colour, ſuch 
as beauty, rainbow, ONE EE 

— 9 98 n compounded tales and ſmells 
f gare alſo modes made up of the ſimple ideas 
by thoſe ſenſes. But they being 15 ch as generally we 
have no names for, are leſs taken notice of, and cannot 
be ſet down in writing; and therefore muſt be left 


without enumeration to hs * and exper ience of 
my reader. OR 1 
3 | 5 1 6 
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F. 6. In general it may be obſerved, that Some fimple 
thoſe ſimple modes which are conſidered modes have 
but as different degrees of the ſame fimple no names. 
idea, though they are in themſelves many of them very 
diſtinct ideas, yet have ordinarily no diſtinct names, nor 
are much taken notice of as diſtinct ideas, where the 
difference is but very ſmall between them. Whether 
men have neglected theſe modes, and given no names 
to them, as wanting meaſures nicely to diſtinguiſh 
them; or becauſe, when they were ſo diſtinguiſhed, that 
knowledge would not be of general or neceſſary uſe; I 
leave it to the thoughts of others: it is ſufficient to 
my purpoſe to ſhow, that all our ſimple ideas come 
to our minds only by ſenſation and reflection; and that 
when the mind has them, it can variouſly repeat and 
compound them, and ſo make new complex ideas. But 
though white, red, or ſweet, &c. have not been modi- 
fied or made into complex ideas, by ſeveral combi- 
nations, ſo as to be named, and thereby ranked into 
ſpecies ; yet ſome others of the fimple ideas, viz. thoſe 
of unity, duration, motion, &c. above inſtanced in, as 
alſo power and thinking, have been thus modified to 
a 17 55 variety of complex ideas, with names belonging 
Wii e e e een e 


g. 7. The reaſon whereof, I ſuppoſe, has Wey ſome 5 


been this, that, the great concernment of modes have, 
men being with men one amongſt another, and others 
the knowledge of men and their actions, have not. 
and the ſignifying of them to one ano . 
ther, was moſt neceſſary; and therefore they made ideas 
of actions very nicely modified, and gave thoſe com- 
plex ideas names, that they might the more eaſily re- 
cord, and diſcourſe of thoſe things they were daily 
converſant in, without long ambages and circumlocu- 
tions; and that the things they were continually to 
give and receive information about, might be the eaſier 
and quicker underſtood. That this is ſo, and that men 


in framing different complex ideas, and giving them 
names, have been much governed by the end of ſpeech 
in general, (which is a very hort and expedite way/df 


conveying their thoughts oñe to another) is evident; 


” 
Ee . 
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the names, which in ſeveral arts have been found out, 
and applied to ſeveral complex ideas of modified ac- 
tions belonging to their ſeveral trades, for diſpatch 
ſake, in their direction or diſcourſes about them. 


Which ideas are not generally framed in the minds of 
men not converſant. about theſe operations. And 
thence the words that ſtand for them, by the greateſt 


part of men of the ſame language, are not underſtood : 
v. g. colthire, drilling, filtration, cohobatien, are 


words ſtanding for certain complex ideas, which being 


N 84 in the minds of any but thoſe few whoſe parti- 
| 8 ar employments do at every turn ſuggeſt them to 


r thoughts, thoſe names of them axe not generally 
Ei g but by. ſmiths and chymiſts ; who having 
framed. the complex ideas which theſe words ſtand for, 
and haying given names to. them, or received them 
from others, upon hearing of. theſe, names in commu- 
5 conceive thoſe ideas in their minds ; 
85 F all the ſimple ideas of diſtilling, and 
E 8 the liquor diſtilled from any thing, back 
Wa g matter, and ng. it again. 
us we ſee that there are great varieties of . Ideas, 

as of taſtes and ſmells; which have no names; and of 
modes many more. Which either not having been ge- 
nerally enough obſerved, or elſe not being of any great 
uſe to be taken notice of in the affairs and converſe of 
men, they have not had names given to them, and ſo 


paſs not for ſpecies. This we ſhall have occafion here- 
after eo E wert ar A 2 we come to e 


K. wards. . 
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1 n 5. . | | HEN the mid t his ing view 
_  membrance, _ 2 inwards upon itſelf, and con- 


WE... ' cemnintes its own actions, thinking is the 


9 firſt 0. decur. In it the mind obſerves a 
great 
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eat variety of modifications, and from thence receives 
liſtinct ideas. Thus the perception which actually ac- 
companies, and is annexed to any impreſſion on the 
body, made by an external object, being diſtinct from 
all other modifications of chinkigs, furniſhes the mind 
with a diſtinct idea, which we call ſenſation; which is, 
as it were, the actual entrance of any idea into the un- 


derſtanding by the ſenſes. The ſame idea, when it 


again fecurs without the operation of the like object on 
the external ſenſory, is remembrance ; if it be ſought 
after by the mind, and with pain and endeavour found, 
and brought again in view, it is recollection; if it be 


held there long under attentive conſideration, it is con- 


templation. When ideas float in our mind, without 
any reflection or regard of the underſtanding, it is that 
which the French call reverie, our language has ſcarce 
a name for it. When the ideas that offer themſelves 


(for, as I have obſerved in another place, whilſt we are 


awake, there will always be a train of ideas ſucceeding 


one another in our minds) are taken notice of, and, as. 


it were, regiſtered in the memory, it is attention. 
When the mind with great earneſtneſs, and of choice, 
fixes its view on any idea, conſiders it on all fides, and 
will not be called off by the ordinary ſolicitation of 
other ideas, it is that we call intention, or ſtudy. 
Sleep, without dreaming, is reſt from all theſe : and 
dreaming itſelf, is the having of ideas (whilſt the out- 
ward ſenſes are ſtopped, ſo that they receive not out- 
ward objects with their uſual quickneſs) in the mind, 
not ſuggeſted by any external objects, or known occa- 
fion, nor under any choice or conduct of the under- 


ſtanding at all. And whether that, which we call 
extaſy, be not dreaming with the eyes open, I leave to 


be examined, 


g. 2. Theſe are ſome few inſtances of thoſe various 


modes of thinking, which the mind may obſerve in 


itfelf, and ſo have as diſtin& ideas of, as it hath of 


white and red, a ſquare or a circle. I do not pretend 
bo enumerate them all, nor to treat at large of this ſet 
of ideas, which are got from reflection: that would be 


0 make a volume. It . ffices to my preſent purpoſe 
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to have ſhown here, by ſome few examples, of what 
ſort theſe ideas are, and how the mind comes by them; 


eſpecially ſince I ſhall have occaſion hereafter to treat 


e more at large of reaſoning, judging, volition, and 
knowledge, which are ſome of the moſt conſiderable 
operations of the mind, and modes of thinking. 


” LW, Jo But perhaps it may not be an un- 
E pardonable digreſſion, nor wholly imperti- 


the mind in nent to our preſent deſign, if we reflect 
thinking. here upon the different tate of the mind in 
thinking, which thoſe inſtances of attention, reverie, 


and dreaming, &c. before- mentioned, naturally enough 


ſuggeſt. That there are ideas, ſome or other, always 
preſent in the mind of a waking man, every one's ex- 
perience convinces him, though the mind employs itſelf 
about them with ſeveral degrees of attention. Some- 


times the mind fixes itſelf with ſo much earneſtneſs on 


the contemplation of ſome objects, that it turns their 
ideas on all ſides, remarks their relations and circum- 
ſtances, and views every part ſo nicely, and with ſuch 
intention, that it ſhuts out all other thoughts, and takes 
no notice of the ordinary impreſſions made then on the 
ſenſes, which at another ſeaſon would produce very ſen- 


ſible perceptions : at other times it barely obſerves. the 


train of ideas that ſucceed in the underſtanding, with- 
out directing and purſuing any of them; and at other 
times it lets them paſs almoſt quite unregarded, as faint 

ſhadows that make no impreſſion. 
aa - ; $. 4. This difference of intention, and 


probable chat erin of the mind in thinking, with a 


thinking is great variety of degrees between earneſt 
the action, 


ee ee ſtudy, and very near minding nothing at 


© ,thefoul, all, every one, I think; has experimented 


in bim. Trace it a little farther, and 


vou find the mind in fleep retired, as it were from the 


ſenſes, and out of the reach of thoſe motions made on 


the organs of ſenſe, which at other times produce very 
vivid and ſenſible ideas. I need not for this, inſtance 
in thoſe who ſleep out whole ſtormy nights, without 
hearing the thunder, or ſeeing the lightning, or feeling 
the : ſhaking « of the . houſe, cn are ſenſib be « 


enough to 
tthoſe 


6 
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thoſe who are. waking : but in this retirement, of the 


mind from the ſenſes, it often retains a yet more looſe 


and incoherent manner of thinking, which we call 
dreaming; and, laſt of all, ſound ſleep cloſes the ſcene 
quite, and puts an end to all appearances. This, I 
think, almoſt every one has experience of in himſelf, 
and his own obſervation without difficulty leads him 
thus far. That which I would farther conclude from 
hence, is, that ſince the mind can ſenſibly put on, at 
ſeveral times, ſeveral degrees of thinking, and be ſome- 
times even in a waking man ſo remiſs, as to have thoughts 
dim and obſcure to that degree, that they are very little 
removed from none at all; and at laſt, in the dark re- 
tirements of ſound ſleep, loſes the ſight perfectly of all 
ideas whatſoever : fince, I ſay, this is evidently ſo in 
matter of fact, and conſtant experience, I aſk whether 
it be not probable that thinking is the action, and not 
the eſſence of the ſoul ? ſince the operations of agents 
will eafily admit of intention and remiſſion, but the 
eſſences of things are not conceived capable of any ſuch 
Lariation. But this by the $f 
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$. 4 | AMONGST the hole Pr Pleaſure 5 
A which we receive both from pain ſimple 
Rufer and reflection, pain and pleaſure as. 
are two very conſiderable ones. For as in the body 
5 there! is ſenſation barely in itſelf, or accompanied with 
pain or pleaſure; ſo the thought or perception of the 
mind is ſimply fo, or-elſe accompanied alſo with plea- 
ſure or pain, delight or trouble, call it how you pleaſe. 
Theſe, like other ſimple ideas, cannot be deſcribed, 
nor their names defined; the way of knowing them is, 
as of the ſimple ideas of the ſenſes, only by experi- 
| ence. For to define them by the preſence of good or 
evil, is no . to DW them known to us, 19 
e EN 4 CHEE TS e | bh 
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by making us reffect on what we feel in ourſelves, 
upon the ſeyeral and various operations of good and 
evil upon our minds, as they are differently applied to 
,,,, 
Govt n . 2: Things they are good or evil, only 
evil, what. in reference to pleaſure or pain. That we 
all good, which is apt to cauſe or increaſe 
| pleaſure, or diminiſh pain in us; or elſe to procure or 
| Preſerve us the poſſeſſion of any other good, or ab- 


ence of any evil. And on the contrary, we name that 


/ TIE OTIS {OE TE 112 
evil, which is apt to produce or increaſe any pain, or 
diminiſh any pleaſure in us; or elſe to procure us any 
evil, or deprive us of any good. By pleaſure and pain, 
I muſt be underſtood to mean of body or mind, as they 
are commonly diſtinguiſhed; though in truth they be 
only different conſtitutions of the mind, ſometimes oc- 


caſioned by diſorder in the body, ſometimes by thoughts 


of the mind. 8 E 

ns F. 3. Pleaſure and pain, and that which 
moved by Cauſes them, good and evil, are the hinges 
good and on which our paſſions turn: and if we re- 
fle&. on ourſelves, and obſerve how theſe, 


under various conſiderations, operate in us; what mo- 


difications or tempers of mind, what internal ſenſations 
(if I may fo call them) they produce in us, we may 
thence form to ourſelves the ideas of our paſſions. 

8 S. 4. Thus any one reflecting upon the 
„ thought he has of the delight, which any 
preſent or abſent thing is apt to produce in him, has 
the idea we call love. For when a man declares in 


autumn, when he is cating them, or in ſpring, when 


there are none, that he loves grapes,| it is no more but 


that the taſte of grapes delights him ;. let an alteration 


of health or conſtitution deſtroy the delight of their 
taſte, and he then can be ſaid to love grapes no longer. 
| Baia, © . 5. On the contrary, the thought ot 
„the pain, which any thing preſent or abſent 
is apt to call | Were 
it my buſineſs here to inquire any farther than into the 
bare ideas of our paſſions, as they depend on different 
modifications of pleaſure and pain, | ſhould remark, 


- 


Proguce in us, is what we call hatred, Were 
1 


5 
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That our love and hatred of inanimate infenfible Veings, 
is commonly founded on that pleaſure and pain Which 
we receive from their uſe and application ahy way t 
our ſenſes, though with their deſtruction: but hatre 
or love, to beings capable of happineſs or miſery; i 
often the uneaſineſs or delight, which we find in Fear 
be arifing from a confi eration. of their very 1 
| pineſs. Thus the being and welfare of a man 
be ang or friends, producing conſtant delight in dir 
he is Aid conſtantly to love them. But it ſuffices to 
note, that our ideas of love and hatred are but the 
diſpoſitions of the mind, in reſpect of pleaſure and Harry 
in geheral, however cauſed in us. 
- 6. The untalitiefs a man finds in im- 
ſelf upon the abſence of .any thing, whoſe 
preſent enjoyment carries the idea of delight with it 
1s that we call deſire; Which is greater or leſs, as that 
uneaſineſs is more or leſs vehement. Where, by the 
by, it may 7 2 de of ſome uſe to remark, that the 
chief, if not only ſpur to human induſtry and action. 
is uncaſineſs. Por whatſoever good is propoſed, if its 
abſence carries no diſpleaſure or pain with 15 if a man 
be eaſy and content without it, there is no deſire vf 
it, nor endeavour after it ; there is no more but a bare 
velleity, the term uſed to tignify the loweſt degree of 
defire, and that which is next to none at all, when 
there is ſo little uneaſineſs in the abſence of any thing, 
that it carries a man no farther than ſome faint wiſhes 
for it, without any more effectual or vigorous uſe of 
the means to attain it. Defire alſo is ſtopped or abared 
by the opinion of the impoſſibility or unattainableneſs 
of the good propoſed, as far as the uneaſineſs is cured 
or allayed by that conſideration, This might carry our 
thoughts farther, were it ſeaſonable in tix Place. 
F. 7. Joy is a delight of the mind, from Joy.” 
the confideration of the | zreſent or aſſured 
approaching poſſeſſion: of a good; and we are then we | 
leſſed of any good When we have it ſo in our power, 
hat we can uſe it When we pleaſe. Thus a man almoſt 
eel: has joy at the arrival of relief, even before he 
has the ds of uſing it: and e in whom the 
| | very 


/ 
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very well-being of his children cauſes delight, is always, 
as long as his children are in ſuch a ſtate, in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of that good; for he needs but to reflect on it, 
to have that pleaſure. 

e . . Sorrow is uneaſineſs in the mind, 
| upon the thought of a good loſt, which 


might have been enjoyed longer ; or the ſenſe of a pre- 


ſent ell. - 
=. $. 9. Hope is that pleaſure, in the mind, 
Hope which every one finds in himſelf, upon the 
So thought of a profitable future enjoyment of a thing, 
which is apt to delight him. 


8 $. 10. Fear is an uneaſineſs of the mind, 
I thought of future evil likely to 
defalus-+ -. - 

Dolan. . t. Deſpair i is the thought of the un- 


attainableneſs of any good, which works dif- 


| ferently i in men's minds, ſometimes producing uneaſineſs 
or pain, ſometimes reſt and indolency. 
$. 12. Anger is uneaſinèſs or diſcompoſure 


Augen. pf the mind, upon the receipt of any injury, 
with a preſent purpoſe of revenge... 
Eavy. - $. 13. Envy is an uneaſineſs of the mind, 


cauſed 15 the conſideration of a good we 
defire,. obtained by one we think ſhould not have had 
it before us. 


What * + Fwy 14. "Theſe two laſt, envy and anger, 
men not being cauſed by pain and pleaſure, fim- 
| hare, „ themſelves, but having in them ſome 


mixed confiderations of ourſelves and others, are not 


therefore to. be found in all men, becauſe thoſe other 


parts of valuing their merits, or intending revenge, is 


wanting in them: but all the reſt terminating purely in 


| 8 and pleaſure, are, I think, to be found in all men. 
or we love, deſire, rejoice, and hope, only in reſpect 
of pleaſure; we hate, fear, and grieve, only in reſpect 


of pain ultimately: in fine, all theſe paſſions are moved 
by things, only as they appear to be the cauſes of - 


pleaſure and pain, or to have pleaſure or pain ſome 
Way Or other annexed to them.” Thus we extend our 


Pp WT, uſually to the ſubject lat leaſt if a ſenſible or 


| 298 voluntary 
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voluntary agent) which has produced pain in us, be- 
cauſe the fear it leaves is a conſtant pain: but we do 
not ſo conſtantly love what has done us good ; becauſe 
pleaſure operates not ſo ſtrongly on us as pain, and be- 
cauſe we'are not ſo ready. to have *hope it will do ſo 
again. ot this 5 the 8 ds 

$. 15. By pleaſure and pain, delight an 
uneaſineſs, I muſt all along be underſtood N 
(as I have above intimated) to mean not 
only bodily pain and pleaſure, but whatſoever delight 
or uneaſineſs is felt by us, whether ariſing from any 
grateful or unacceptable ſenſation or reflection. 
F. 16. It is farther to be conſidered, that in reference 
to the paſſions, the removal or leſfening of a pain is 
conſidered, and operates as a pleaſure; and the 1045 or 
diminiſhing of a pleaſure, as a pain. 

$. 17. The paſſions too have moſt of oy 
them in moſt perſons operations on the 
body, and cauſe various changes in it; which not be- 
ing always ſenſible, do not make a neceſſary part of the 
idea of each paſſion. For ſhame, which is an uneafi- 
neſs of the mind upon the thought of having done 
| ſomething which is indecent, or will leſſen the valued 
eſteem which others have for us, has not kn bluſh- 
ing accompanying it. us. 
F. 18. I would not be miſtaken here, as "Theſe in- 
if I meant this as a diſcourſe of the paſ- ſtances to 
ſions; they are many more than thoſe I ſhowhowour 
have here named: and thoſe I have taken paſt 2 
notice of would each of them require a gt from 
much larger, and more accurate diſcourſe. enſation and 
.T have only mentioned theſe here as ſo many veflection. 
' inſtances of modes of pleaſure and pain reſulting in our 
minds from various conſiderations of good and evil. 
J might perhaps have inſtanced in other modes of 
pleaſure and pain more ſimple than theſe, as the pain 
of hunger and thirſt, and the pleaſure of eating and 
drinking to remove them; the pain of tender eyes, and 
the pleaſure of muſick; pain from captious uninſtruc- 
tive wrar 2 1 and the pleaſure of rational converſa- 
| tion wit 9 or of well- directed * p 185 

earc 
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ſcarch and diſcovery of truth. But the paſſions being 
of much more concernment to us, I rather made choice 


to inſtance in them, and ſhow how the ideas we have of 
: them are derived froth ſenſation and reſtection. 


E 2. 
ah Of Power. 


1 $. t* HE mind * every FR in- 
r formed, by the ſenſes; of the 
alteration — thoſe ſimple ideas it obſerves | 
in things without, and taking notice how one comes to 

an end, and ceaſes to be, and another begins to exiſt 
which was not before; reflefting alfo on what paſſes 
within himſelf, and obſerving a conſtant change of its 
ideas, ſometimes by the impreſſion of outward objects 
on the fenſes, and ſometimes by the determination of 
Ws own choice; and concluding from what it has fo 
conſtantly obſerved to have been, that the like changes 
will for the future be made in the fame things by like 
agents, and by the like ways; conſiders in one thing 
the poſſibility of having any of its ſimple ideas changed, 
and in another the poſſibility of making that change ; 3 
and fo comes by that idea which we call power. Thus 
We Tay, fire has a power to melt gold, I. e. to deſtroy 
the confiſtency of its inſenſible parts, and conſequently 
its hardneſs, and make it fluid ; and gold has a power 
to be melted: that the-ſun has a power to blanch wax, 
and wax a power to be blanched by the ſun, whereby 
the yellowneſs is deſtroyed, and whiteneſs made to exiſt 
in its room. In which, and the like cafes, the power 
we conſider is in reference to the change of perceivable 
ideas; far we cannot obſerve any alteration to be made 
in, or operation upon, any thing, but by the. obſervable 
change of its ſenfible ideas; nor conceive any altera- 
tion to mga Yor: 4d <vactiringa e of Tome | 
olf 2 * 
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F. 2. Power, thus conſidered, is two- 
fold, viz. as able to make, or able to re- and paſlize, 
ceive, any change: the one may be called _ | 

active, and the other paſſive power. Whether matter 

be not wholly deſtitute of active power, as its author 

God is truly above all paſſive power; and whether the in- 

termediate ſtate of created ſpirits be not that alone which 

1s capable of both active and paſſive power, may be worth 
_ conſideration. I ſhall not now enter into that inquiry: 
my preſent buſineſs being not to ſearch into the original 
of power, but how we come by the idea of it. But 
ſince active powers make ſo great a part of our com- 
plex ideas of natural ſubſtances (as we ſhall ſee here- 
after) and I mention them as ſuch according to com- 


mon apprehenſion ; yet they being not perhaps fo 


truly active powers, as our haſty thoughts are apt to 
repreſent them, I judge it not amiſs, by this intima- 


tion, to direct our minds to the conſideration of God 


and ſpirits, for the cleareſt idea of active powers. 
F. 3. I confeſs power includes in it ſome 

kind of relation, (a relation to action or 2 = 
change) as indeed which of our ideas, of tien. 
what kind ſocver, when attentively con. 
fic ed, does not? For our ideas of extenſion, duration, 


and number, do they not all contain in them a ſecret 


relation of the parts? Figure and motion have ſome- 
thing relative in them much more viſibly: and ſenſible 
qualities, as colours and ſmells, &c. what are they but 
the powers of different bodies, in relation to our per- 
ception ? & c. And if conſidered in the things them - 
ſelves, do they not depend on the bulk, figure, texture, 
and motion of the parts? All which include ſome kindof 
relation in them. Our idea therefore of power, I think 
may well have a place amongſt other ſimple ideas, and 
be conſidered as one of them, being one of thoſe tha 
make a principal ingredient in our complex ideas of 
fy RES. as we ſhall hereafter have occaſion to! gb= 
RT FM TT Ae Porn 
FS. 4. We are abundantly furniſhed with The cleareft 
the idea of paſſive power by almoſt all ſorts — 4 1 
of ſenſihle things. In moſt of them we ſcam tpi 
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cannot avoid obſerving their ſenſible qualities, nay, 


their very ſubſtances, to be in a continual flux: and 


therefore with reafon we look on them as liable ſtill to 
the ſame change. Nor have we of active power (which 
is the more proper ſignification of the word ower) 
fewer inſtances: fince whatever change is obſerved, 
the mind muſt colle& a power ſomewhere able to make 


that change, as well as a poſſibility in the thing itſelf 


to receive it. But yet, if we will conſider it attentively, 


bodies, by our ſenſes, do not afford us ſo clear and 


diſtinct an idea of active power, as we have from re- 

flection on the operations of our minds. For all power 

relating to action, and there being but two forts of 
action, whereof we have any idea, viz. thinking and 
motion; let us conſider whence we haye the cleareſt 
ideas of the powers which produce theſe actions. 
1. Of thinking, body affords us no idea at all, it is 
only from refletion that we have that. 2. Neither 
have we from body any idea of the beginning of mo- 


tion. A body at reſt affords us no idea of any active 


power to move; and when it is ſet. in motion itſelf, 
that motion is rather a paſſion, than an action in it. 


For when the ball obeys the motion of a billiard-ſtick; 


it is not any action of the ball, but bare paſſion : alſo 
when, by impulfe it ſets another ball in motion that 
lay in its way, it only communicates'the motion it had 
received from another, and loſes in itſelf ſo much as 
the other received : which gives us but a very obſcure 


idea of an active power of moving in body, whilſt we 


obſerve it only to transfer, but not produce any mo- 


tion. For it is but a very obſcure idea of power, Which 


reaches not the production of the action, but the conti- 
nuation of the paſſion. For ſo is motion in a bedy 


impelled by another: the continuation of the altera- 
tion made in it from reſt to motion being little more 


an action, than the continuation of the alteration of its 


figure by the ſame blow is an action. The idea of the 


beginning of motion we have only from reflection on 
what paſſes in ourſelves, where we find by experience, 
that barely by willing it, barely by a thought of the 
mind, we can move the parts of our bodies, which 

- were 
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forbear, continue or en 
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were before at t reſt. So that it ſeems to me, we have 
from the obſervation of the operation of bodies by our 
ſenſes but a very imperfect obſcure idea of active 
power, ſince they afford us not any idea in themſelves 
of the power to begin any action, either motion or 
thought. But if, from the impulſe bodies are obſerved 
to make one upon angther, any one thinks he has a 
clear idea of power, it ſerves as well to my purpoſe, 
ſenſation being one of thoſe ways whereby the mind 
comes by its ideas: only I thought it worth while to 
conſider here by the way, whether the mind doth not 
receive its idea of active power clearer from reflection 
on its own operations, than it doth from any IM 
ſenſation. b 
. This at leaſt I think evident, that Wil an 1 
we find! in ourſelves a power to begin or derftanding, 
ſeveral actions of two powers. 
our minds, and motions of our podle, | 
barely by a thought or preference of the mind order- 
ing, or, as it were, commanding the doin or not do- 
ing ſuch or fuch a particular action. This power 
which the mind has thus to order the conſideration of 
any idea, or the forbearing to conſider it; or to prefer 
the motion of any part of the body to its reſt, and 
vice verſa, in any particular inſtance; is that which We 
call the will. The actual exerciſe of that power, by di- 
recting any particular action, or its forbearance, is that 
which we call volition or willing. The forbearance of 
that action, conſequent to ſuch order or command of 
the mind, is called voluntary. And whatſoever action 
is performed without ſuch a thought of the mind, is 
called involuntary. The power of perception is that 
which we call the a Bntth® | be erception, which 
we make the act of the underſtanding, is of three ſorts : 
1. The perception of ideas in our mind. 2. The per- 
ception of the ſignification of figns.' 3. The percep- 
tion of the connexion or repugnancy, agreement or 
diſagreement, that there is between any of our ideas. 
All theſe are attributed to the 8 or percep- 
tive power, though it be the two latter only that uſe 
| allows us to ſay we underſtand. 
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think ; to move, or not to move, according to the-pre- | 
ference or direction of his own mind ; Xi is a man 
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Faculty. 9. 6. Theſe powers of the mind, yiz. of 


_ perceiving, and of preferring, are uſually 

called by another name: and the ordinary way of ſpeak- 
is, that the underſtanding and will are two facul- 

ties of the mind; a word proper enough, if it be 


uſed as all words ſhould be, ſo as not to breed an 
confuſion | in men's thoughts, by being ſuppoſed nl 


ſuſpect it has been) to ſtand for ſome real beings in the 
'foul that performed thoſe actions of underſtanding and 
een For when we ſay the will is the 2 Hors 
ng and ſuperior. faculty of the ſoul: that it is, or is 
be. free ; 5 it determines the inferior e j tur 


it follows the dictates of the underſtanding, &c. thoug 


theſe, and the like expreſſions, by thoſe that carl 


| a to their own ideas, and conduct their tho ughts 


by the eyidenc 7 of things, than the ſo 


nderſtogd in a clear a 3 Aiftindt ſenſe 3 
yet ge An r agg th — way of 2 1 14 


: ties has wied many into a confuſed notion o 


ine Agents 15 Us, Which had t A 3 a provines 
authorities, did ie , obey, . perform I 


Sen NO, ſmall occaſion. of wrangling, u, 3 15 
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haps the action may be voluntary. Sb. that the idea of 
liberty is the idea of a power in any agent to do or for- 
bear any particular action, according to the determina- 
tion or thought of the mind, whereby either of them 
is preferred to the other; where either of them is not 
in the power of the agent to be produced by him ac- 
cording to his volition, there he is not at liberty; that 
agent is under neceſſity. So that liberty cannot be 
Where there is no thought, no volition, no will; but 
there may be thought, there may be will, there may be 


5 volition, where there is no liberty. A little conſidera- 


tion of an obvious inſtance or two may make this clear. 
F. 9. A tennis ball, whether in motion 
by the ſtroke of a racket, or lying ſtill at Suppoſes the 
reſt, is not by any one taken to be a free Jos ad "ill 
nt. If we inquire into the reaſon, we 
ſhall find it is becauſe we conceive not a tennis-ball to 
think, and conſequently not to have any volition, or 
preference of motion to reſt, or _ verſa ; and there- 
fore has not liberty, is not a y 5: Bae all its both 
motion and reſt come under our 1 a of neceffary, and 
are ſo. called. Likewiſe a man falling into the water 
(a bridge breaking under him) has not herein liberty, 
is not a free agent. For though he has volition, though 
he prefers his not falling to falling; vet the forbearance 
of that motion not being in his power, the ſtop or ceſ- 
ſation of that motion follows not upon his volition; and 
therefore therein he is not free. So a man ſtriking him 
ſelf, or his friend, by a convulſive motion of his arm, 
which it is not in his power, by volition- or the direc- 
tion of his mind, to-ſtop, or forbear; no-body thinks 
he has in this liberty; every one pities him, as Ae | 
by neceſſity and conſtraint. 
$-70. Again, ſuppoſe a man be canried,” 
whilſt faſt aſleep, into a room, where is a 
perſon he longs to ſee and ſpeak with ; 
and be there locked faſt in, beyond his power to get 
out; he awakes, and is glad to find himſelf in ſo de- 


Belongs not 
to volition, | 


_ - firable company, which he- ſtays willingly in, i. e. pre- 


fers his ſtay to going away; I aſk, Is not this ſtay vo- 
luntary: 2 I think no- body will doubt it; and yet being 
Vor. 1. 92 8 locked 
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locked faſt in, it is evident he is not at liberty not to 
ſtay, he has not freedom to be gone. So that liberty 
is not an idea belonging to volition, or preferring; but 
to the perſon having the power of doing, or forbearing 
to do, according as the mind ſhall chuſe or direct. Our 
idea of liberty reaches as far as that power, and no 
farther. For wherever reſtraint comes to check that 
power, or compulſion takes away that indifferency of 
ability on either fide to act, or to forbear acting; there: 
liberty, and our notion of it, preſently ceaſes. 
Vtaatary $. 11. We have inſtances enough, gs 
oppoſed to "un more than enough, in our own bodies. 
_ involuntary, A man's heart beats, and the blood circu- 
: * to necel- lates, which it is not in his power by any 
thought or volition to ſtop; and therefore 
in reſpect of theſe motions, where reſt depends not on 
his choice, nor would follow the determination of his 
mind, if it ſhould prefer it, he is not a free agent. 
Convulſive motions agitate his- legs, ſo that though he 
wills it ever ſo much, he cannot by any power of his 
mind ſtop their motion, (as in that odd diſeaſe called 
chorea ſancti Viti) but he is perpetually dancing: he 
is not at liberty in this action, but under as much ne- 
ceſſity of moving, as a ſtone that falls, or a tennis 
ball ftruck with a racket. On the other fide, a palſy 
or the ſtocks hinder his legs from obeying the deter- 
mination of his mind, if it would thereby transfer his 
body to another place. In all theſe there is want of 
freedom; though the fitting ſtill even of a paralytick, 
whilſt he prefers. it to a removal, is truly voluntary. 
Voluntary then is: not oppoſed to neceſſary, but to in- 
voluntary. For a man may prefer what he can do, to 
what he cannot do; the ſtate he is in, to its abſence 


or change, nen, neceſſity has. ae it in itſelf un- 

WM alterable, er | LE 

= 1 5. 12. As it is in the motions of the botly, 
1 what * 7 2 5 . it is in the thoughts of our minds: where 


D any one is ſuch, that we have power to take 
1 it up, or lay it by, according to the preference of the 
on mind, there we are at liberty. A waking man being 
- under the n of e a ideas conflantly.; 12 
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his mind, is not at liberty to think, or not to think; no 
more than he- is at liberty, whether his body ſhall touch 
any other or no: but whether he will remove his con- 
templation from one idea to another, is many times in 
his choice; and then he is in reſpect of his ideas as 
much at liberty, as he is in reſpect of bodies he reſts 
on: he can at pleaſure remove himſelf from one to ano- 
ther. But yet ſome ideas to the mind, like fome mo- 
tions to the body, are ſuch as in certain eircumſtances 
it cannot avoid, nor obtain their abſence by the ut- 
moſt effort it can uſe. A man on the rack is not at 
liberty to lay by the idea of pain, and divert himſelf 
with other contemplations: and ſometimes a boiſterous 
paſſion hurries our thoughts as a hurricane does our 
bodies, without leaving us the liberty of thinking on 
other things, which we would rather chooſe. But as 
ſoon as the mind regains the power to ſtop or continue, 
begin or forbear, any of theſe motions of the body 
without, or thoughts within, according as it thinks 
fit to prefer either to the other, we Wn darn the 
man as a free agent again. 5 
H. 13. Wherever thought is wholly want- 1 
ing, or the power to act or forbear accord- „ 
ing to the direction of thought; there ne- W 
ceſſity takes place. This in an agent capable of volition, ” 
when the beginning or continuation. of any action is 
contrary to that preference of his mind, is called com- 
pulſion; when the hindering or ſtopping any action is 
contrary to his volition, it is called reſtraint. I 
that have no thought, no volition at all, are in „ 
thing neceſſary agents. 
F. 14. If this be ſo (a I imagine it is) 1 | 
leave it to be conſidered, whether it may not yy be. 
| | 2 ngs not to 
help to put an end to that long agitated, the vil. 
and 1 think unreaſonable, becauſe- unintel- 
 ligible queſtion, viz. Whether man's will be lb or 
no? For if I miſtake not, it follows from what I have, 
ſaid, that the queſtion itſelf is altogether improper 3 
and it is as inſignificant to aſk, whether man's will be 
free, as to aſk whether his fleep be ſwift, or his virtue 


| Ge ; ** being as little 9 to the will, as 
. ſwift- 


* 
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ſwiſtneſs of motion is to ſleep, or ſquareneſs to virtue. 


Every one would laugh at the abſurdity of ſuch a queſ- 
tion, as either of theſe ; becauſe it is obvious, that the 


modifications of motion belong not to fleep, nor the 


difference of figure to virtue: and when any one well 


conſiders it, I think he will as plainly perceive, that 
liberty, which is but a power, belongs only to agents, 
and cannot be an attribute or modification of the will, | 
which is wa but a power. 


Volden. $. 15. Such is the difficulty of mn. 


ing and giving clear notions of internal 
actions by ſounds, that I muſt here warn my reader 
that ordering, directing, chooſing, preferring, &c. which 
E have made uſe of, will not diſtinctly enough expreſs 
volition, unleſs he will reflect on what he himſelf does 
when he wills. For example, preferring, which ſeems: 
perhaps. beſt. to expreſs the act of volition, does it not 
preciſely. For though a man would prefer flying to 
walking, yet who can ſay he ever wills it? Volition, it 


is plain, is an act of the mind knowingly. exerting that 
dominion it takes itſelf to have over any part of the 


man, by employing it in, or with-holding it from, any 
particular action. And what is the will but the fa- 
culty to do this? And is that faculty any thing more in 
effect than a power, the power of the mind to _ 


mine its thought, to the producing, continuing, or 


ſtopping any action, as far as it depends on us? For 


can it be denied, that whatever agent has a power to 
think on its. own actions, and to prefer their doing or 


omiſſion: either to other, has that faculty called will!? 
Will then is nothing but ſuch a power. Liberty, on the 


other ſide, is the power a man has to do or forbear 
doing any particular action, according as its doing or 
forbearance has the actual preference in the mind; 


which 1s the ſame thing as to ſay, according as he him- 


J. 16. It is plain then, that the nn 
nothing but one power or ability, and free- 
dom another power or ability: fo that o 
aſk, whether the will has freedom, is to aſk 
| whethex one power has another tad one * 
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ther ability a queſtion at firſt fight too groſly abſurd 


to make a diſpute, or need an anſwer. For. who is it 
that ſees not that powers belong only to agents, and are 
attributes only of ſubſtances, and not of powers them- 
ſelves? So that this way of putting the queſtion, viz. 
Whether the will be free? is in effect to aſk, V hether 
the will be a ſubſtance, an agent ?. or. at leaſt to ſup-" 
poſe it, fince. freedom can* properly be attributed t 
nothing elſe. If freedom can with any propriety of 
ſpeech be applied to power, or may be L to 
the power that is in a man to produce or forbear pro- 
ducing motion in parts of his body, by choice or pre- 
ference ; which is that which denominates him free, 
and is freedom itſelf. But if any one ſhould aſk, whe- 
ther freedom were free, he would be ſuſpected not to 
_ underſtand well what he ſaid ; and he would be thought 
to deſerve Midas's ears, who, knowing that rich was a 
denomination for the poſſeſſion of riches, ſhould de- 
mand whether. riches themſelves were rich. LOR, 
S. 17. However the name faculty, which men have 
given to this power called the will, and whereby they 
have been led into a way of talking of the will as act- 
ing, may, by an appropriation that. diſguiſes its true 
_ ſenſe, ſerve a little to palliate the abſurdity; yet the 
will in truth ſignifies nothing but a power, or ability, 
to prefer or chooſe : and when the will, under the name 
of a faculty, is conſidered as it is, barely as an ability 
to do ſomething, the abſurdity in ſaying it is free, or 
not free, will eaſily diſcover itſelf. For if it be rea- 
ſonable to ſuppoſe and talk of faculties, as diſtinct 
beings that can act, (as we do, when we ſay the wil 
orders, and the will is free) it is fit that we ſhould 
make a ſpeaking faculty, and a walking faculty, and a 
dancing faculty; by which thoſe actions are produced; 
which are but ſeveral modes of motion ; as well as we 
make the will and underſtanding: to be. faculties, by 
which the actions of chooſing and 1 pro- 
| nking : and 
we may as properly ſay, that it is the ſinging N 
ſings, and the dancing faculty dances; as that the will 
chogſes, dt that the underſtanding conceives ; or, as is 
1 "23. _ uſual, 


3 


„ 


— that the will Alec the vnderftinding,” © or the 
underſtanding obeys, or obeys not the will: it being 
altogether as proper and intelligible to ſay, that the 


power of ſpeaking directs the power of ſinging, or the 
power of fi inging obeys or dtfoveys the power of ſpeak- 


=. 


F. 18. This way of talking, nevertheleſs, has pre- 
vailed, and, as I gueſs, produced great confuſion. For 
theſe being all different powers in the mind, or in the 
man, to do ſeveral actions, he exerts them as he thinks 
fit: but the power to do one action, is not operated 
on by the power of doing another action. Poe the 
power of thinking operates not on the power of chooſing, 
nor the power of chooſing on the power of thinking: 
no more than the power of dancing operates on the power 
of linging, or the power of finging on the power of 
dancing ; as any one, who reflects on it, will eaſily per- 
cerve: and yet this is it which we ſay, when we thus 
: 5 that the will operates on the W or 
e underſtanding on the will. 

F. 19. 1 grant, that this or that actual thought may 
be the occaſion of volition, or exerciſing the power a 
man has to chooſe; or the actual choice of the mind, 
the cauſe of actual thinking on this or that thing: as 
the actual ſinging of ſuch a tune, may be the cauſe 
of dancing ſuch a dance, and the actual dancing of 
fuch a dance the occafion of ſinging ſuch a tune. But 
in all theſe it is not one power that operates on ano- 
ther: but it is the mind that operates, and exerts theſe 
powers; it is the man that oes the action, it is the 
agent that has power, or is able to do. For powers are 
relations, not agents: and that which has the power, 
or not the power to operate, is that alone which is or 
is not free, and not the power itſelf. For freedom, or 
not freedom, can belong to nothing, but what has or 
| not a power to act. 

F. 20. The attributing to faculties that 

Bages which belonged not to them, has given oc- 

whe will, cCaaſion to this way of talking : but the intro- 
| Kees into diſcourſes concerning the mind, 


with 
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with the name of faculties, a notion of their operating, 
has, I ſuppoſe, as little advanced our knowledge in 
that part of ourſelves, as the great uſe and mention of 
the like invention of faculties, in the operations of the 
body, has helped us in the knowledge of phyſic k. Not 
that I deny there are faculties, both in the body and 
mind: they both of them have their powers of operat- 
ing, elſe neither the one nor the other could operate. 
For nothing can operate that is not able to operate; 
and that is not able to operate, that has no power to 
operate. Nor do I deny, that thoſe words, and the 
like, are to have their place in the common uſe of lan- 
guages, that have made them current. It looks like 
too much affectation wholly to lay them by: and phi- 
loſophy itſelf, though it likes not a gaudy dreſs, yet 
when it appears in public, muſt have ſo much com- 
placency, as to be clothed in the ordinary faſhion and 
language of the country, ſo far as it can conſiſt with 
truth and perſpicuity. But the fault has been, that 
faculties have been ſpoken of and repreſented as ſo 
many diſtinct agents. For it being aſked; what it was 
that digeſted the meat in our ſtomachs? it was a ready - 
and very ſatis factory anſwer, to ſay, that it was the di- 
geſtive faculty. What was it that made any thing come 
out of the body? the expulſive faculty. What moved? 
the motive faculty. And ſo in the mind, the intellec- 
tual faculty, or the underſtanding, underſtood; and the 
elective faculty, or the will, willed or commanded. 
This is in ſhort to ſay, that the ability to digeſt, di- 
geſted; and the ability to move, moved; and the abi- 
lity to underſtand, underſtood. For faculty, ability, 
and power, I think, are but different names of the ſame 
things: which ways of ſpeaking, when put into more 
intelligible words, will, I think, amount to thus much; 
that digeſtion is performed by ſomething that is able 
to diveſt, motion by ſomething able to move, and un- 
derſtanding by ſomething able to underſtand. And in 
truth it would be very ſtrange if it ſhould-be otherwile ; 
- as\ ſtrange as it would be for a man to be free without 
being able to be fre. accu 
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. 21. To return then to the inquiry 
83 on about liberty, I think the queſtion is not 
proper, whether the will be free, but whe 
ther a man be free. Thus, 1 think, | 
1. Thar ſo far as any one can, * the direction or 
choice of his mind, preferring the exiftence of any ac- 
tion to the non- exiſtence of that action, and vice verſa, 
make it to exiſt or not exiſt; ſo far he is free. For if 
I can, by a thought directing the motion of my finger, 
make it move when it was at reſt, or vice verſa; it is 
evident, that in reſpe& of that I am free: and if I 
can, by a like thought of my mind, preferring one to 
the other,. produceeither words or filence, I am at liberty 
to ſpeak, or hold my peace; and as far as this power 
reaches, of acting, or not acting, by the determination 
of his own thought preferring either, ſo far is a man free. 
For how can we think any one freer, than to have the 
ower to do what he will? And ſo far as any one can, 
rie any action to its not being, or reſt to any 
92 produce that action or reſt, ſo far can he do 
— Oo he will. For ſuch a preferring of action to its 
| abſence, is the willing. of it; and we can ſcarce tell 
- how to imagine any being freer, than to be able to do 
what he wills.. So that in reſpect of actions within the 
reach of ſuch a power in him, a man ſeems as free, * 
it is poſſible for freedom to make him. 
In; reſpeRt of F. 22. But the inquiſitive mind of man, 
willing, a 5 willing to ſhift off from himſelf, as far as 
man i not he can, all thoughts of guilt, though it be 
free. by putting himſelf into a worſe ſtate than 
that of fatal neceſſity, is not content with this: free- 
dom, unleſs it reaches farther than this, will not ſerve 
the turn: and it paſſes for a good plea, that a man is 
not free at all, if he be not as free to will, as he is to 
act what he wills. Concerning a man's liberty, there 
yet therefore is raiſed. this farther queſtion, Whether a 
man be free to will? which I think is what is meant, 
when it is diſputed ne the will be free. And as 
to that I imagine, 
$. 23. That willing, or volition, being an action, 
and freedom conſiſting. we a power of acting or not | 


acting, 
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acting, a man in reſpect of willing or the act of voli. 
tion, when any action in his power is once propoſed 
to his thoughts, as preſently to be done, cannot be free, 
The reaſon whereof is very manifeſt: for it being una- 
voidable that the action depending on his will ſhould 
exiſf, or not exiſt: and its exiſtence, or not exiſtenc 

following perfectly the determination and preference of 


- his will; he cannot avoid willing the exiſtence, or not 


exiſtence of that action; it is abſolutely neceſſary that 
he will the one, or the other; 1. e. prefer the one. to 
the other: ſince one of them muſt neceſſarily follow; 
and that which does follow, follows by the choice and 
determination of his mind, that is, by his willing it: 
for if he did not will it, it would not be. So that in 
reſpect of the act of willing, a man in ſuch a caſe is 
not free: liberty conſiſting in a power to act, or not to 
act; which, in regard of volition, a man, upon ſuch 
a propoſal, has not. For it is unavoidably neceſſary to 


prefer the doing or forbearance of an action in a man's 


power, which is once ſo propoſed to his thoughts; a 
man muſt neceſſarily will the one or the other of them, 
upon which preference or volition, the action or its for- 
bearance certainly follows, and is truly voluntary. But 
the act of volition, or preferring one of the two, being 
that which he cannot avoid, a man in reſpect of that 
act of willing is under a neceſſity, and ſo cannot be 
free; unleſs neceſſity and freedom can conſiſt together, 
and a man can be free and bound at once. . 
S. 24. This then is evident, that in all propoſals of 
preſent action, a man is not at liberty to will or not ta 
will, becauſe he cannot forbear willing: liberty con- 
ſiſting in a power to act or to forbear acting, and in 
that only. For a man that ſits ſtill is ſaid yet to be at 
liberty, becauſe he can walk if he wills it. But if a man 
ſitting ſtill has not a power to remove himſelf, he is not 
at liberty; ſo likewiſe a man falling down a precipice, 
though in motion, is not at liberty, becauſe he cannot 
ſtop that motion if he would. This being ſo, it is 
plain that a man that is walking, to whom it is pro- 
poſed to give off walking, is not at liberty whether 
he will determine himſelf to walk, or give off walking, 
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or no: he muſt neceſſarily prefer one or the other of 
them, walking or not walking; and ſo it is in regard 
of all other actions in our power ſo propoſed, which are 
the far greater number. For conſidering the vaſt num- 
ber of voluntary actions that ſucceed one another every 
moment that we are awake in the courſe of our lives, 
there are but few of them that are thought on or pro- 

ſed to the will, till the time they are to be done: 
and in all ſuch actions, as I have ſhown, the mind in 
reſpect of willing has not a power to act, or not to act, 
wherein conſiſts liberty, The mind in that caſe has not 
a power to forbear willing; it cannot avoid ſome deter- 
- mination concerning-them, let the confideration be as 
ſhort, the thought as quick as it will; it either leaves 
the man in the ſtate he was before thinking, or changes 
it; ; continues the action, or puts an end to it. Whereby 
it is manifeèſt, that it orders and directs one, in preſe- 
rence to or with neglect of the other, and thereby 
either the continuation or change becomes vhavoidably | 
voluntary. | 
The will de- $725. Since then it is plain, that in moſt 
termined by © Caſes a man is not at liberty, whether he 
ſomething will, or no; the next thing demanded, is, 
without it. whether a man be at liberty to will which 
of the two he pleaſes, motion or reſt? This queſtion 
carries the abſurdity of it ſo. manifeſtly in itſelf, that 
one might thereby ſufficiently be convinced that liberty 
concerns not the will. For to aſk, whether a man be 
at liberty to will either motion or reſt, ſpeaking or 
filence, which he pleaſes; is to aſk, whether a man can 
will what he wills, or be pleaſed with what he is pleaſed 
with? A queſtion which, I think; needs no anſwer; 
and they who can make a queſtion of it, muſt ſuppoſe 
one will to determine the acts of another. and er 
to determine that; and ſo on in infinitum. | 

'$. 26. To avoid theſe and the like abſurdities, no- 
| can can be of greater uſe, than to eſtabliſh in our 
minds determined ideas of the things under conſidera- 
tion. If the ideas of liberty and volition were well 
fixed in the underſtandings, and carried along with us 
in our minds, as wy ought, through all the 9 
5 tha 
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that are raiſed about them, 1 ſuppoſe a great part of 
the difficulties that perplex men's thoughts, and en- 
tangle their underſtandings, would be much eaſier re- 
ſolved; and we ſhould perceive: where the confuſed 
fignification of terms, or where the nature of the thing 
cauſed the obſcurity. 
$. 27. Firſt then, it is carefully to be re- | 2 

membered, that freedom conſiſts in the 
dependence of the exiſtence, or not exiſtence of any 
action, upon our volition of: it; and not in the depen- 
dence of any action, or its contrary, on our preference. 
A man ſtanding on a cliff, is at liberty to leap twenty 
yards downwards into the ſea, not becauſe he has a 
power to do the contrary action, which is to leap twenty 
yards upwards, for that he cannot do: but he is there- 
fore free becauſe he has a power to leap or not to leap. 
But if a greater force than his either holds him faſt, or 


tumbles him down, he is no longer free in that caſe; 
becauſe the doing or forbearance of that particular 


action is no longer in his power. He that is a cloſe 
priſoner in a room twenty feet ſquare, being at the 
north ſide of his chamber, is at liberty to walk twenty 


feet ſouthward, becauſe he can walk or not walk it; 


but is not, at the ſame time, at liberty to do the con- 
trary, i. e. to walk twenty feet northward. 
n this then conſiſts freedom, viz. in our being able 
to act or not to act, according as we ſhall chooſe or will. 
§. 28. Secondly, we muſt remember, that 
volition or willing is an act of the mind 
directing its thought to the production e 
of any action, and thereby exerting its power to pro- 
duce it. To avoid multiplying of words, I would 
crave leave here, under the word action, to compre- 
hend the forbearance too of any action propoſed : fitting 
ſtill, or holding one's peace, when walking or ſpeaking 
are propoſed, though mere forbearances, requiring as 


much the determination of the will, and being as often 


weighty in their conſequences as the contrary actions, 
may, on that conſideration, well enough paſs for ac- 
tions too: but this I ſay, that I may not be n miſtaken, 
if for brevity ſake I ſpeak thus. 
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5. 29. Thirdly, The will being nothing 
— oe but a power in the mind to ark rhe — 
3 rative faculties of a man to motion or reſt, 
++. 4as far as they depend on ſuch direction: 
to the queſtion, What is it determines the will? the 
true and proper anſwer is, The mind. . For. that which 
determines the general power of directing to this or 
that particular direction, 1s nothing but the agent itſelf 
exerciſing the power it has, that particular way. If this 
anſwer ſatisfies not, it 1s plain the meaning of the queſ- 
tion, What determines the will? is this; What moves 
the mind, in every particular inſtance, . to determine its 
general power of directing to this or that particular 
motion or reſt? And to this I anſwer, the motive for 
continuing in the ſame ſtate or action, 1s only the pre- 
ſent ſatisfaction in it:; the motive to change, is always 
ſome uneaſineſs: nothing ſetting us upon the change 
of ſtate, or upon any new action, but ſome uneaſineſs. 
This is the great motive that works on the mind to put 
it upon action, which for ſhortneſs ſake we will call 
determining of the will; which I ſhall more at large 
JJ cir 5 Tyan 

WII and as. . 30. But, in the way to it, it will be 
| fire muſt not neceſſary to premiſe, that though I have 
be confound- above endeavoured to expreſs the act of 
„ volition by chooſing, preferring, and the like 

terms, that fignify deſire as well as volition, for want 
of other words to mark that act of the mind, whoſe 
proper name is willing or volition ; yet it being a very 
ſimple act, whoſoever. defires to underſtand what it is, 
will better find it by reflecting on his own mind, and 
_ obſerving what it does when it wills, than by any vari- 
ety of articulate ſounds whatſoever. This caution of 
being careful not to be mifled by expreſſions that do 
not enough keep up the difference between the will 
and ſeveral acts of the mind that are quite diftin& from 
it, I think the more neceſſary; becauſe I find the will 
often confounded with ſeveral of the affections, eſpe- 
cially deſire, and one put for the other; and that by 
men, who would not willingly be thought not to have 
bad very diſtinct notions of UL, a nat dd hav. | 
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writ very clearly about them. This, I imagine, has 
been no ſmall occaſion of obſcurity and miſtake in this 
matter; and therefore is, as much as may be, to be 
avoided. For he that ſhall turn his thoughts inwards 
upon what paſſes in his mind when he wills, ſhall ſee 
that the will or power of volition is converſant about 
nothing, but that particular determination of the mind, 
whereby barely by a thought the mind endeavours to 
give riſe, continuation, or ſtop, to any action which it 


lakes to be in its power. This well conſidered, plainly 


ſhows that the will is perfectly diſtinguiſhed from de- 
fixe ; which in the very ſame action may have a quite 
contrary tendency from that which our will ſets us 
upon. A man whom I cannot deny, may oblige me to 
| uſe perſuaſions to another, which, at the ſame time I 
am ſpeaking, I may with may not prevail on him. In 
this caſe, it is plain the will and deſire run counter. I 
will the action that tends one way, whilſt my deſire tends 
another, and that the direct contrary way. A man who 
by a violent fit of the gout in his limbs finds a, dozineſs 
in his head, or a want of appetite in his ſtomach re- 
moved, deſires to be caſed too of the pain of his feet 
or hands (for wherever there is pain, there is a deſire 
to be rid of it) though yet, whilſt he apprehends that 
the removal of the pain may tranſlate the noxious, hy... 
mour to a more vital part, his will is never determined 
to any one action that may ſerve to remove this pain. 
Whence it is evident that deſiring and willing are two 
diſtinct acts of the mind; and conſequently that the 
will, which is but the power of volition, is much more 
F. 31. To return then to the inquiry, 

What is it that determines the will in re- e wad 
gard to our actions? And that, upon ſecond the will. 
thoughts, I am apt to imagine is not, as ies 
generally ſuppoſed, the greater goed in view ; but ſome 
(and for the moſt part the moſt preſſing). uneaſineſs a 
man is at preſent under. This is that which, ſneceſf- 
ſively determines. the will, and ſets us upon theſe; ac 
tions we perform. This uneaſineſs we may call, as it 
is, defire; which. is an uneaſineſs of the mind for want 
TOES. OT 
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of ſome abſent All pain of the body, of what 
fort ſoever, and diſqu uiet of the mind, is uneaſineſs: and 
with this is always joined deſire, equal to the pain or 
uncaſineſs felt, and is ſcarce diſtinguiſnable from it. 
For deſire being nothing but an uneaſineſs in the want 
of an abſent good, in reference to any pain felt, eaſe 
is that abſent good; and till that eaſe be attained, we 
may call it defire, no-body feeling pain that he wiſhes. 
not to be eaſed of; with a deſire equal to that pain, and 
inſeparable. from it. Beſides this deſire cf eaſe from 
in, there is another of abſent poſitive good; and 
re alfo the deſire and uneaſineſs are equal. As much 
as we defire any abſent good, ſo much are we in pain 
for it. But here all abſent good does not, according to 
the greatneſs it has, or is acknowledged to have, cauſe 
pain equal to that greatneſs; as all pain cauſes deſire 
equal to it itſelf: becauſe. the abſence of good is not 
always a pain, as the preſence of * is. And there 
fore abſent good may be looked on, and conſidered 
without deſire. But ſo much as there is any where of 
deſire, ſo much there is of uneaſineſs. ä 
1 F. 32. That deſire is a ſtate of eee 
ane. un- every one who reflects on himſelf will 
quickly find. Who is there, that has not 
felt in deſire what the wiſe man ſays of hope, (which is 
not much different from it) that it being deferred 
makes the heart ſick? and that ſtill proportionable to 
the greatneſs of the deſire; which ſometimes raiſes the 
uneaſineſs to that pitch, that it makes "28 cry out, 
Give me children, give me the thing deſired, or I die? 4 
Life itſelf, and all its enjoyments, is a burden cannot 
be born under the laſting and mea en preſſure of 
ſuch an 8 3 41 
| The neat. © . 33. Good and hl; preſent and ab- 
neſs of dee ſent, it is true, work upon the mind: but 
- Eetermines that which immediately determines the 


the will. will, from time to time, to every volun- ; | 


tary action, is the uneaſineſs of defire, fixed on ſome' 
abſent good ; either negative, as indolence to one in 
pain; or poſitive, as enjoyment of pleaſure. . That it 
18 * uneaſineſs that determines che will to the ſucceſ- 


five | 
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ſive voluntary actions, whereof the greateſt part of our 
lives is made up, and by which we are conducted 
through different courſes to different ends: T ſhall en- 
deavour to ſhow, both. from. e e a un reaton'” 
of the thing. 
F. 34. When a man is perfectly content This is the | 
with the ſtate he is in, which is, when he ſpring of 
is perfectly without any uneaſineſs, what action. 
induſtry, what action, What will is there 
left, But to continue in it? of this every man's cher. 
vation will ſatisfy him. And thus we ſee our All-wiſe 
Maker, ſuitably to our conſtitution and frame, and 
knowing what it is that determines the will, has put 
into man the uneaſineſs of hunger and thirſt, and other 
natural deſires, that return at their ſeaſons, to move and 
determine their wills, for the preſervation of themſelves, 
and the continuation of their ſpecies. For I think we 
may conclude, that if the bare contemplation of theſe 
good ends, to which we are carried by theſe ſeveral 
uneaſineſſes, had been ſufficient to determine the will, 
and ſet us on work, we ſhould have had none of theſe 
natural pains, and perhaps in this world little or no 
pain at all. Ir is better to marry than to burn, ſays 
St. Paul; where we may ſee what it is that chiefly drives 
men into the enjoyments of a conjugal life. A little 
burning felt puſhes us more powerfully, than \ mag 
pleaſures in proſpect draw or allure. -- Drug 
F. 35. It ſeems ſo eſtabliſhed and ſettled , The greateſt 
a maxim. by the general conſent of all man- poſitibe good | 
kind, that good, the greater good, deter- determines 
mines the will, that I do not at all wonder, 9 the will 
that when I firſt publiſhed my thoughts on neſs. a 7779 
this ſubject, I took it for granted; and I- 
imagine that by a great many I ſhall be thought more 
excuſable, for having then done ſo, than that now I 
have ventured to recede from ſo received an opinion. 
But yet upon a ſtricter inquiry, I am forced to con- 
clude, that good, the greater good, though apprehended 
and acknowledged to be ſo, does not determine the will, 
until our deſire, raiſed proportionably to it, makes us 
uneaſy in the want of it. Convince a man ever. cot 
| muc N 
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that plenty-has its advantages over poverty make him 
ſee and own, that the handſome conveniencies of life 
are better than naſty penury; yet as long as he is con- 
tent with the latter, and finds no uncafineſs in it, he 
moves not; his will never is determined to any action 
that ſhall brin ing him out of it. Let a man be ever ſo 
well perſuaded of the advantages of virtue, that it is 
as neceſſary to a man who has any great aims in this 
world, or hopes in the next, as food to life; yet, till 
he hungers and thirſts after righteouſneſs, till he feels 
an uneaſineſs in the want of it, his will will not be de- 
termined to any action in purſuit of this confeſſed 
ter good ; but any other uneafineſs he feels in him- 
ſelf ſhall take place, and carry his will to other actions. 
On the other fide, let a drunkard ſee that his health 
decays, his eſtate waſtes; diſcredit and diſeaſes, and 
the want of all things, even of his beloved drink, 
attends him in the courſe he follows ; yet the returns of 
uneafineſs to miſs his companions, the habitual thirſt 
after- his cups, at the uſual time, drives him to the 
. tavern, though he has in his view the loſs of health and 
plenty, and perhaps of the- joys of another life: the 
leaſt of which is no inconſiderable good, but ſuch as he 
confeſſes is far greater than the tickling of his palate with 


is not want of viewing the greater good; for he ſees 
and acknowledges it, and, in the intervals of his 
drinking hours, will take reſolutions to purſue the 
greater good; but when the uneaſineſs to miſs his ac- 
euſtomed delight returns, the greater acknowledged 
good loſes its hold, and the preſent uneaſineſs deter- 
mines the will to the accuſtomed action: which thereby 
gets ſtronger footing to prevail againſt the next occa- 
ſion, though he at the ſame time makes ſecret promiſes 
to himſelf, that he will do ſo no more; this is the laſt 
time he wilt act againſt the attainment of thoſe greater 


of that unhappy complainer, video meliora proboque, 
deteriora ſequor : which ſentence, allowed for true, N 
made good by conſtant experience, may this, and 8 
en ny,” be eaſily 1 intelligible. 
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xglafs of wine, or the idle chat of a fouking club. It 
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And thus he is from time to time in the ſtate 
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F. 36. If we inquire into the reaſon of Bai! 


_ experience makes ſo evident in fact, emo 


and examine why it is uneaſineſs alone ope- | uneaſineſs/is' 


the firſt ſtep 


rates on the will, and determines it in its the am 
to happineſs, 


choice ; we ſhall find that we being capable 
but of one determination of the will to one action at 
once, the / preſent uneaſineſs that we are under does 


naturally determine the will, in order to that happineſs 


which we all aim at in all our actions; foraſmuch as 
whilſt we are under any uneaſineſs, we cannot appre- 


hend ourſelves happy, or in the way to it. Pain and 


uneaſineſs being, by every one, concluded and felt to 
be inconſiſtent with happineſs, ſpoiling the reliſh even 


of thoſe good things which we have; à little pain ſerv- 


ing to mar all the pleaſure we rej6iced i in. And there 
fore that which of courſe determines the choice of our 
will to the next action, will always be the removing of 
pain, as long as we have any left, as the firſt and neceſ- 
ſary ſtep towards happineſs. 1228771 
F. 37. Another reaſon why it is 8 
neſs alone determines the will, may be this; neſe alone 
becauſe that alone is preſent, and it is = lu * 
ainſt the nature of things, that what is | 
abſent ſhould operate where it is not. It may be faid, 
that abſent good may by contemplation be brou hr 
home to the mind, and made preſent. The idea of 
indeed may be in the mind, and viewed as 8 
there; but nothing will be in the mind as a preſent 
good, able to counter- balance the removal of any un- 


ceaſineſs which we are under, till it raiſes our deſire; 


and the uneaſineſs of that has the pre valency in deter- 


mining the will. Till then, the idea in the mind of 


whatever good, is there only, like other ideas, the ob- 
ject of bare unactive ſpeculation, but operates not on 
the will, nor ſets us on work; the reaſon whereof I 
ſhall ſhow by and by. How many are to be found, 
that have had lively repreſentations ſet before their 


minds of the unſpeakable joys of heaven, which they 
acknowledge both poſſible and probable too, who yet 


would be content to take up with their happineſs here? 
And ſo the aa uneaſineſſes of their let 
: VOL. _ R | looſe 
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looſe. after the enjoy ments of this life, take their 
turns in the determining their wills; and all that while 
they take not one ſtep, are not one jot moved towards 
the good ani of another life, conſidered as ever ſo 
reat. 
Wh 1 1 38. Were the will 8 by the 
S views of good, as it appears in contem- 
the joys of plat ion greater or leſs to the underſtanding, 
* ms which is-the ſtate of all abſent. good, and 
| Hem not. * that which in the received opinion the will 
is ſuppoſed to move to, and to be moved 
bye 1 do not ſee how it could ever get looſe from the 
' Infinite eternal joys of heaven, once propoſed and con- 
ſidered as poſſible. For all abſent good, by which 
alone, barely propoſed, and coming in view, the will is 
thought to be determined, and ſo to ſet us on action, | 


being only poſſible, but not infallibly certain; it is 


unavoidable, that the infinitely greater poſſible good 
ſhould regularly and conſtantly determine the will in 
all the ſucceſſive actions it dire&s : and then we ſhould 
keep conſtantly and ſteadily in our courſe towards hea- 
ven, without ever ſtanding ſtill, or directing our actions 
to any other end. The eternal condition of a future 
ſtate infinitely outweighing the expectation of riches, 
or honour, or any other worldly pleaſure which we 


can propoſe to ourſelves, though we ſhould grapt theſe 
the more probable to be obtained: for nothing future 


is yet in poſſeſſion, and ſo the expectation even of theſe 


| may deceive us. If it were ſo, that the greater good 


in view determines. the will, ſo great a good once pro- 
poſed could not but ſeize the will, and hold it faſt to 
the purſuit of this infinitely greateſt good, without 
ever letting it go again: for the will having a power 


: over, and directing the thoughts as well as other actions, 


would, if it were ſo, hold che contemplation of che 
mind fixed to that good. 


Save This e! 1 thi ſtate of the dw" _ 


uneaſin _ regular tendency of the will in all its de- 
never ne- terminations, were it determined by that 
which is conſidered, and in view the greater 


the 
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the infinitely greateſt confeſſed” good being often ne- 
glected, to ſatisfy the ſucceſſive uneaſineſs of our deſires 


purſuing trifles. But though the greateſt allowed, even 


everlaſting unſpeakable good, which has ſometimes 
moved and affected the mind, does not ſtedfaſtly hold 
the will, yet we fee any very great and prevailing 

uneaſineſs, having once laid hold on the will, lets it 
not go; by which we may be convinced, What it is 
that determines the will. Thus any vehement pain of 
the body, the ungovernable paſſion of a man violently 
in love, or the impatient deſire of revenge, keeps 
the will ſteady and intent; and the will, thus deter- 
mined, never lets the underſtanding lay by the object, 
but all the thoughts of the mind and powers of the 
body are uninterruptedly employed that way, by the 
determination of the will, influenced by that topping 
uneaſineſs as long as it laſts ; whereby it ſeems. to me 
evident, that the will or power of ſetting us upon one 
action in preference to all other, is determined in us 
by uneaſineſs. And whether this be not ſo, I defite 


| fc one to obſerve in himſelf. 


$. 39. I have hitherto chiefly insübeed 5 * . 
in cg uneaſineſs of defire, as that which companies 


_ determines the will; becauſe that is the all uneafi- | 


chief and moſt ſenſible, and the will fel- ness. 


dom orders any action, nor is there any voluntary action 
rformed, without ſome defire accompanying it: 


which 1 think is the reaſon why the will and deſire 


are ſo often confounded. But yet We are not to look 


upon the uneaſineſs which makes up, or at leaſt accom—- 


panies moſt of the other paſſions, as wholly excluded 
in the caſe. Averſion, fear, anger, envy, ſhame, &c. 
have each their uneaſineſs too, and thereby inflyerice 


the will. Theſe paſſions are ſcarce any of them in 


life and practice ſimple and alone, and wholly unmixed 
with others: though uſually in diſcourſe and contem- 


plation, that carries the name which operates ſtrongeſt, 


and appears moſt in the preſent ſtate of the mind: nay 


there is; I think, ſcarce any of the paſſions to be found 


without defire joined with it. I am ſure, wherever 
there is uneaſineſs, there is defire: for we conſtantly 


1 ö R 2 | | deſire 
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| defire happineſs ; and whatever we feel of uneaſineſs, ſo 


much It 1s certain we .want of happineſs, even in our 
own opinion, let our ſtate and condition otherwiſe be 
what it will. Beſides, the prefent moment not being 


our eternity, whatever our enjoyment be, we look be- 


yond the preſent, and deſire goes with our foreſight, and 
that ſtill carries the will with it. So that even in joy 
itſelf, that which keeps up the action, whereon the en- 
joyment depends, is the Tara to continue it, and fear 
to loſe it: and whenever a greater uneaſineſs than that 


5 takes place in the mind, the will preſently is by that 


determined to ſome new action, and che Preſent. delight 
neglected. | 


i matt 75 F. 40. But we being i in this world beſet 
preflin r with ſundry uneaſineſſes, diſtracted with dif- 


eaſineſs ferent deſires, the next inquiry naturally 


turally — ps 


wines che will be, which of them has the precedency 


ill. in determining the will to the next action? 
and to that the anſwer is, that ordinarily, 
which i is the moſt preſſing of thoſe that are judged ca- 


pable of being then removed. For the will being the 


power of directing our operative faculties to ſome ac- 
tion, for ſome end, cannot at any time be moved to- 
wards what is judged at that time unattainable: that 
would be to ſuppoſe an intelligent being deſignedly to 


da ct for an end, only to loſe its labour, for ſo it is to 
act for what is judged not attainable; and therefore very 


great uneaſineſſes move not the will, when they are 


nh Judged not capable of a cure: they, in that caſe, put 


us not upon endeavours. But theſe ſet apart, the moſt 
amportant and urgent uneaſineſs we at that time feel, 

1s that which ordinarily determines the will ſucceſſively, 
in that train of voluntary actions which makes up our 
lives. The . greateſt preſent uneaſineſs is the ſpur to 


2 action, that is conſtantly felt, and for the moſt part 


determines the will in its choice of the next action. 
For this we muſt carry along with us, that the proper 
and only object of the will is ſome action of ours, and 


nothing elſe: for we producing nothing by our will- 


. it, but ſome action in our power, it is there the _ 
enter, and reaches no farther. 
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2. AI i be farther aſked, what it is 
moves deſire? I anſwer, Happineſs, and 
that alone. Happineſs and milery are the 
names of two extremes, the utmoſt bounds 1 
we know not; it is what “ eye hath not ſeen, ear not 
ce heard, nor hath it entered into the heart of man to 
« conceive.” But of ſome degrees of both we have 
very lively impreſſions, made by ſeveral inſtances of 
delight and joy on the one fide, and torment and ſor- 
row on the other ; which for ſhortnefs ſake I ſhall com- 
prehend under the names of pleaſure and pain, there 
being pleaſure and pain of the mind as well as the 
body: „ with him is fulneſs of joy and pleaſure for 
«-eyermore.*”” Or, to ſpeak truly, they are all of the 
mind; though ſome have their riſe in the mind from 
thought, others in the body from certain modifications 
a motion. | 

F. 42. Happineſs then in its full extent 
is the utmoſt pleaſure we are capable of, 
and miſery the utmoſt pain: and the loweſt | 
degree of what can be called happineſs is ſo much eaſe 

from all pain, and ſo much preſent pleaſure, as with- 
out which any one cannot be content. Now becauſe 
pleaſure and pain are produced in us by the operation 
of certain objects, either on our minds or our bodies, 
and in different degrees: therefore what has an apt- 
neſs to produce pleaſure in us is that we call good, 
and what is apt to produce pain in us we call evil, for 
no other reaſon, but for its aptneſs to produce pleaſure 
and pain in us, wherein conſiſts our happineſs and mi- 
ſery. Farther, though what is apt to produce any 
degree of pleaſure, be in. itſelf good; and what is apt 
to produce any degree of pain, be evil; yet it often 
happens, that we do not call it ſo, when it comes in 
competition with a greater of its ſort ; becauſe when 
they come 'in competition, the degrees alſo of plea- 
| ſure and pain have juſtly a preference. So that if we 
will rightly eſtimate what we call good and evil, we 
mall find it lies much in compariſon : for the cauſe 
a _ _ degree of hw wy as well! as N greater 
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All defire f 
happineſs. 
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degree of pleaſure, has the nature of good, and vice 
verſa. 6 
ay © 43. Though this be that which is 
2 1 — called good and evil; and all good be the 
> e — — of deſire in general; yet all 
good, even ſeen, and confeſſed to be ſo, 
4 not neceſſarily move every particular man's deſire, 
but only that part, or ſo much of it as is conſidered 
and taken to make a neceſſary part of his happineſs. 
U other good, however great in reality or appearance, 
excites not a man's defires, who. looks not on it to 
make a part of that. happineſs, wherewith he, in his 
reſent t oughts, can ſatisfy himſelf... Happineſs, un- 
er this view, every one conſtantly purſues, and deſires 
what makes any part of it : other things, acknowledged 
to be good, he can look upon without defire, paſs by, 
and be content without. There is no-body, I think, 
ſo ſenſeleſs as to deny, that there is pleaſure in know- 
ledge : and for the pleaſures of ſenſe, they have too 
many followers to let it be queſtioned, whether men 
are taken with, them or no. Now let: one man place 
his ſatisfaction in ſenſual pleaſures, another in the de- 
light of knowledge : though each of them cannot but 
confeſs, there is great pleaſure in what the other pur- 
ſues; yet neither of them making the other's delight a 
part of his happineſs, their deſires are not moved, but 
each is ſatisfied without what the other enjoys, and ſo 
his will is not determined to. the purſuit of it. But 
yet as ſoon as the ſtudious man's hunger and thirſ 
makes him uneaſy, he, whoſe will was never determined 
to any purſuit of good chear, poignant ſauces, delicious 
wine, by the pleaſant taſte he has found in them, is, by 
the uncaſineſs of hunger and. thirſt, preſently deter- 
mined. to eating and drinking, though poſſibly with 
great indifferency, what wholeſome food comes in his 
Way. And on the other ſide, the epicure buckles to 
ſtudy, when ſhame, or the deſire to recommend himſelf 
to his miſtreſs, ſhall make him uneaſy- in the want of 
any. ſor, of knowledge. Thus, how much ſoever men 
ate in carneſt, and conſtant in anden of happineſs, 
yet-they may have a cleap view of good, great ſea 
„ elled | 
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feſſed good, without being concerned for it, or moved 
by it, if they think they can make up their happineſs 
without. it. Though as to pain, that they are always 
concerned for; they can feel no uneaſineſs without be- 
ing moved. And therefore being uneaſy in the want 
of whatever is judged neceſſary to their happineſs, as 
ſoon as any good appears to make a part of their por- 
tion of happineſs, they begin to deſire it. | 
.44- This, I think, any one may ob- Why the 

ſerve in himſelf, and others, that the greater greateſt good 
viſible good does not always raiſe men's 1s Ts not _ 
defires, in proportion to the greatneſs, it delired. 
appears, and is acknowledged to have: though every 
little trouble moves us, and ſets us on work to get rid 
of it. The reaſon whereof is evident from the nature of 
our happineſs and miſery itſelf. All prefent pain, 
whatever it be, makes a part of our preſent miſery : 
but all abſent good does not at any time make a ne- 
ceſſary part of our preſent happineſs, nor the abſence 
of it make a part of our miſery. If it did, we ſhould 
be conſtantly and infinitely miſerable ; there being in- 
finite degrees of happineſs, which are not in our poſ- 
ſeſſion. All uneafineſs therefore being removed, a 
moderate portion of good ſerves at preſent to content 
men ; and ſome few degrees of pleafure in a ſucceſſion 
of ordinary enjoyments make up a happineſs, wherein 
they can be ſatisfied. If this were not ſo, there could 
be no room for thoſe indifferent and viſibly trifling ac- 
tions, to which our wills are ſo often determined, and 
wherein we voluntarily waſte ſo much of our lives: 
which remiſſneſs could by no means conſiſt with a con- 
ſtant determination of will or deſire to the greateſt 
apparent good. That this is ſo, I think few people 
need go far from home to be convinced. And indeed 
in this life there are not many whoſe happineſs reaches 
ſo far as to afford them a conſtant train of moderate 
mean pleaſures, without any mixture of uneafineſs ; 
and yet they could be content to ſtay here for ever: 
though they cannot. deny, but that it is poſſible there 
may be a tate of eternal durable joys after this lite, 
og PER all * that is to 0 found __ 
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Nay, they cannot but ſee, that it is more poſſible than 


the attainment and continuation of that pittance of 
Honour, riches, or pleaſure, which they purſue, and for 


which they negle& that eternal ſtate: but yet in full 


view of this difference, ſatisfied of the poſſibility of a 


perfect, ſecure, and laſting happineſs in a future fate, 
and under a clear conviction, that it is not. to be had 


here, whilſt they bound their happineſs within ſome 
little enjoyment, or aim of this life, and exclude. the 


| Joys of heaven from making any neceſſary part of it; 


their defires are not moved by this greater apparent 


good, nor their wills determined to any action, or en- 


deavour for its attainment, -_ 


'Why not be- $: 48. The ordinary neceſſities of our 


ing defired, lives fill a great part of them with the un- 
1 16 fo not eaſineſs of hunger, thirſt, heat, cold, wea- 
tineſs with labour, and ſleepineſs, in their 
conſtant returns, &c. To which, if, beſides accidental 


harms, we add the fantaſtical uneaſineſs (as itch after 


honour, power, or riches, &c.) which acquired habits 


by faſhion, example, and education, have ſettled in us, 
and a thouſand other irregular deſires, which cuſtom 
has made natural to us ; we ſhall find, that a very little 


part of our life is ſo vacant from theſe uneaſineſſes, as 


to leave us free to the attraction of remoter abſent 
good. We are ſeldom at eaſe, and free enough from 
the ſolicitation of our natural or adopted deſires, but a 


conſtant ſucceſſion of uneaſineſſes out of that ſtock, 


which natural wants or acquired habits have heaped up, 


take the will in their turns: and no ſooner is one ac- 


tion diſpatched, which by ſuch a determination of the 


will we are ſet upon, but another uneaſineſs is ready to 
ſet us on work. For the removing of the pains we 
feel, and are at preſent preſſed with, being the getting 
out of miſery, and conſequently the firſt thing to be 


done in order to happineſs, abſent good, though thought 


on, confeſſed, and appearing to be good, not making 


any part of this unhappineſs in its abſence, is juſtled out 
to make way for the removal of thoſe uneaſineſſes we 
feel; till due and repeated contemplation has brought 


it nearer to our mind, given ſome reliſh of it, and | 


} 


| 
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raiſed in us ſome deſire: which then beginning to mako 


a part of our preſent uneaſineſs, ſtands upon fair terms 
with the reſt, to be ſatisfied; and ſo, according to 
its greatneſs and preſſure, comes in its turn, to deter- 


mine the will. 


$. 46. And thus, by a due confideration,. Dis Sead 


and examining any good propoſed, it is in ration raiſes 


our power to raiſe our deſires in a due pro- deſire. 
portion to the value of that good, whereby in its turn a 
and place it may come to work upon the will, and be 
purſued. For good, though appearing, and allowed 
ever ſo great, yet till it has raiſed deſires i in our minds, 


and thereby made us uneaſy in its want, it reaches not 
our wills; we are not within the ſphere: of its acti- 


vity ; our wills being under the determination only of 


| thoſe uneaſineſſes which are preſent to us, which (whil 


we have any) are always ſoliciting, and ready at har 
to give the will its next determination: the balancing, | 


when there is any in the mind, being only which defire 


ſhall be next ſatisfied, which uneaſineſs firſt removed. 


Whereby it comes to paſs, that as long as any uneaſi 


neſs, any deſire remains in our mind, there is no room 
for good, barely as ſuch, to come at the will, or at all 


to determine it. Becauſe, as has been faid, the firſt 


ſtep in our endeavours after happineſs being to 
wholly out of the confines of miſery, and to feel no 


part of it, the will can be at leiſure for nothing elſe, 


till every uneaſineſs we feel be perfectly removed z 


which, in the multitude of wants Jo defires we are 
beſet with in this imperfect ſtate, we are not like to by 


ever freed from in this world. | 
$.. 47. There being in us a great many wid 
uneaſineſſes always ſoliciting, and ready to ſuſpend the 


determine the will, it is natural, as I have proſecution 


ſaid; that the greateſt and 'moſt preſſing beg de rg 


ſhould determine the will to the next ac- for confi 


tion; and ſo it does for the moſt part, but ration. 
not always. For the mind having in moſt caſes, as is 


evident in experience, a power to ſuſpend the execu- 


tion and ſatisfaction of any of its deſires, and ſo all, 


one after another; is at 3 to conſider the, objects 


1 
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of them, examine them on all ſides, and weigh them 
with others. In this lies the liberty man has; and 
from the not uſing of it right comes all that variety 
of miſtakes, errors, and faults which we run into in 
the conduct of our lives, and our endeavours after hap- 
pineſs ; whilft we precipitate the determination of our 
wills, and engage too ſoon before due examination. 
To prevent this, we have a power to ſuſpend the pro- 
fecution of this or that deſire, as every one daily may 
experiment in himſelf. This ſeems to me the fource 
of all liberty; in this ſeems to conſiſt that which is 
(as I think improperly) called free-will. For during 
this ſuſpenſion of any defire, before the will be deter- 
mined to action, and the action (which follows that 
determination) done, we have opportunity to examine, 
view, and judge of the good or evil of what we are 
going to do; and when, upon due examination, we 
have judged, we have done our duty, all that we can or 
ought to do in purſuit of our happineſs ; and it is not 
2 fault, but a perfection of our nature to defire, will, 
and act according to the laſt reſult of a fair examination. 
5. 48. This is ſo far from being a re- 
Fo be \ yp ſtraint or diminution of freedom, that it is 
pw judg- the very improvement and benefit of it; it 
ment, is no 1s not an abridgment, it is the end and uſe 
lraint to of our liberty; and the farther we are re- 
XTY*. moved from ſuch a determination, the 
nearer we are to miſery and ſlavery. A perfect indit- 
ferency in the mind, not determinable by its laſt judg- 
ment of the good or evil that is thought to attend 
its choice, would be ſo far from being an advantage 
and excellency of any intellectual nature, that it would 
de as great an imperfection, as the want of indifferency 
to act or not to act till determined by the will, would 
be an imperfection on the other ſide. A man is at 
liberty to lift up his hand to his head, or let it reſt 
quiet; he is perfectly indifferent in either; and it would 
be an imperfection in him, if he wanted that power, if 
he were deprived of that indifferency. But it would 
be as great an imperfection if he had the ſame indif- 
ferency, whether he would prefer the lifting up _ 
FF ac: and, 
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hand, or its remaining in reſt, when it would ſave his 
head or eyes from a blow he ſees coming: it is as 
much a perfection, that deſire, or the power of pre- 
ferring, ſhould be determined by am as that the 
power of acting ſhould be determined by the will ; and 
the certainer ſuch determination is, the greater is the 
perfection. Nay, were we determined by any thing 
but the laſt reſult of our own minds, judging of the 
good or evil of any action, we were not free: the very 
end of our freedom being, that we may attain the good 
we. chooſe. And therefore every man is put under a 
neceſſity by his conſtitution, as an intelligent being, to 
be determined in willing by his own thought and judge- 
ment what is beſt for him to do: elſe he would be un- 
der the determination of ſome other than himſelf, 
which is want of liberty. And to deny that a man's 
will, in every determination, follows his own judge- 
ment, is to ſay, that a man wills and acts for an end 
that he would not have, at .the time that he wills and 
acts for it. For if he prefers it in his preſent thoughts 
before any other, it is plain he then thinks better of it, 
and would have it before any other ; unleſs he can have 
and not have it, will and not will it, at the ſame time ; 
a contradiction too manifeſt to be admitted ! 
$. 49. If we look upon thoſe ſuperior 
beings above us, who enjoy perfect happi- Los N 
neſs, we ſhall have reaſon to judge that they 133 
are more ſteadily determined in their choice | A 
of good than we; and yet we have no reaſon to think 
they are leſs happy, or leſs. free than we are. And if 
it were fit for ſuch poor finite creatures as we are to 
pronounce. what infinite wiſdom and goodneſs. could 
do, I think we might ſay, that God himſelf cannot 
chooſe what is not good; the freedom of the Almighty 
hinders not his being determined by what is beſt. 
$. 50. But to give a right view of this A conſtant 

miſtaken part of liberty, let me aſk, determina- 
% Would any one be a changeling, be- coke of 3 
e cauſe he is leſs determined by wiſe conſi- ,; 2 


pineſs no 


*« derations than a wiſe man? Is it worth abridgment 

e the name of freedom to be at liberty to & rn 
cc 

nt Play 
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play the fool, and draw ſhame and miſery upon a 
c man's ſelf? If to break looſe from the conduct of 
reaſon,” and to want that reſtraint of examination and 
judgment, which keeps us from chooſing or doing the 
worſe, be liberty, true liberty, madmen and fools are 
the only freemen : but yet, I think, nobody would - 
chooſe to be mad for the ſake of fach hen but he 
that is mad already. The conſtant deſire of happineſs, 
and the conſtraint it puts upon us to act for it, no-body, 
I think, accounts an abridgment of liberty, or at leaſt 
an abridgment of liberty to be complained of. God 
Almighty himſelf is under the neceſſity of being happy; 
and the more any intelligent being is ſo, the nearer is 
its approach to infinite perfection and happineſs. That 
in this ſtate of ignorance we ſhort-ſighted creatures 
might not miſtake. true felicity, we are endowed with a 
power to fuſpend any particular deſire, and keep it 
from determining the will, and engaging us in action. 
This is ſtanding ſtill, where we are not ſufficiently aſ- 
ſured of the way: examination is conſulting a guide. 
The determination of the will upon inquiry is follow- 
ing the direction of that guide : and he that has a power 
to act or not to act, according as ſuch determination 
_ directs, is a free agent; ſuch determination abridges 
not that power wherein liberty conſiſts. He that has 
his chains knocked off, and the priſon-doors ſet open 
ta him, is perfectly at liberty, becauſe he may either 
go or ſtay, as he beſt likes; though his preference be 
determined to ſtay, by the darkneſs of the night, or 


üllneſs of the weather, or want of other lodging. He 


ceaſes not to be free, though the deſire of ſome con- 
venience to be had there abſolutely determines his pre- 
ference, and makes him ſtay in his priſon. 

The neceſſity $. 51. As therefore the higheſt perfec- 
of purſuing tion of intellectual nature lies in a careful 
une happi- and conſtant purſuit of true and ſolid hap- 
| 2 anon pineſs, ſo the care of ourſelves, that we 
Tl liberty. _ miſtake not imaginary. for real happineſs, is 

the neceſſary foundation of our liberty. 

The ftronger ties we have to an unalterable purſuit of 


| nes in * which is our — good, lieh. 
which, | 
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which, as ſuch, our deſires always follow, the more are 
we free from any neceſſary determination of our will 
to any particular action, and from a neceſſary compli- 
ance with our deſire, ſet upon any particular, and then 
appearing preferable good, till we have duly examined, | 
whether it has a tendency to, or be inconſiſtent with 
our real happineſs : and therefore till we are as much in- 
formed upon this inquiry, as the weight of the matter, 
and the nature of the caſe demands; we are, by the 
neceſſity of preferring and purſuing true happineſs as 
our greateſt good, obliged to ſuſpend the ſatisfaction of 
our deſires in particular caſes. 
FS. 52. This is the hinge on which turns 4, reaſon 
the liberty of intellectual beings, in their of it. 
conſtant endeavours after and a ſteady pro- 
ſecution of true felicity, that they can ſuſpend this 
proſecution in particular caſes, till they had looked 
before them, and informed themſelves whether that 
particular thing, which is then propoſed or deſired, lie 
in the way to their main end, and make a real part of 
that which is their greateſt good : for. the inclination 
and tendency of their nature to happineſs is an obli- 
_ gation and motive to them, to take care not to miſtake 
or miſs it; and ſo neceſſarily puts them upon caution, 
deliberation, and warineſs, in the direction of their 
55 rticular actions, which are the means to obtain it. 
hatever neceſſity determines to the purſuit of real 
bliſs, the ſame neceſſity with the ſame force eftabliſhes 
ſuſpenſe, deliberation, and ſcrutiny of each ſucceſſive 
defire, whether the ſatisfaction of it does. not inter- 
fere with our true happineſs, and miflead us from it. 
This, as ſeems to me, is the great privilege of finite 
intellectual beings; and I deſire it may be well con- 
ſidered, whether the great inlet and exerciſe of all the 
liberty men have, are capable of, or can be uſeful to 
them, and that whereon depends the turn of their ac- 
tions, does not lie in this, that they can ſuſpend their 
deſires, and ſtop them from determining their wills to 
any action, till they have duly and fairly examined the 
good and evil of it, as far forth as the weight of the 
thing requires. This we are able to do; and mu we 
ave 
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have done it, we have done our duty, and all that is in 
our power, and indeed all that needs. For ſince the 
will ſuppoſes knowledge to guide its choice, and all 
that we can do is to hold our wills undetermined, till 
we have examined the good and evil of what we deſire. 
What follows after that, follows in a chain of conſe- 
quences linked one to another, all depending on the laſt 
determination of the judgment; which, whether it ſhall 
be upon a haſty and precipitate view, or upon a due 
and mature examination, is in our power: experience 
ſhowing us, that in moſt caſes. we are able to h 
the preſent ſatisfaction of any deſire. 
F. 53. But if any extreme diſturbance 
* ade 1 (as ſometimes it happens) poſſeſſes our 
Gons t whole mind, as when the pain of the rack, 
right im- an 1mpetuous uneaſineſs, as of love, anger, 
* or any other violent paſſion, running away 
| e with us, allows us not the liberty of thought, 
and we are not maſters enough of our own minds to 
conſider thoroughly and examine fairly; God, who 
knows our frailty, pities our weakneſs, and requires of 
us no more than we are able to do, and ſees what was 
and what was not in our power, will judge as a kind 
and merciful father. But the forbearance of a too 
| haſty compliance with our defires, the moderation and 
reſtraint of our paſſions, ſo that our underſtandings may 
be free to examine, and reaſon unbiaſſed give its judg- 
ment, being that whereon a right direction of our con- 
duct to true happineſs depends; it is in this we ſhould 
employ our chief care and endeavours. In this we 
ſhould take pains to ſuit the reliſh of -our minds to the 
true intrinfick good or ill that is in things, and not 
permit an allowed or ſuppoſed poſſible great and 


Government 


weighty good to ſlip out of our thoughts, without 


leaving any reliſh, ny deſire of itſelf there, till, by a 
due conſideration of its true worth, we have formed 
appetites in our minds ſuitable to it, and made ourſelves 
uneaſy in the want of it, or in the fear of loſing it. 
And how much this is in every one's power, by making 
reſolutions to himſelf, ſuch as he may keep, is eaſy for 
every one to try. Nor let any one ſay he cannot go- 
vern 
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vern his paſſions, nor hinder them from breaking out, 
and carry ing him into action; for what he can do be- 
fore a prince, or a great man, he can do alone., or in 
the preſence of God, if he will. T 


§. 54. From what has been Aids it is I 


eaſy to give an account how it comes to come to pur 


paſs, that though all men deſire happineſs, ſue diſſerent 
yet their wills carry them fo contrarily, cee, 
and conſequently ſome of them to what is evil. And 
to this I ſay, that the various and contrary choices that 
men make in the world, do not argue that they do not 
all purſue good; but that the ſame thing is not good 
to every man alike. - This variety of purſuits ſhows, 
that every one does not place his happineſs in the ſame 
thing, or chooſe the fame way to it. Were all the con- 
cerns. of man terminated in this liſe, why one followed 
ſtudy and knowledge, and another hawking and hufit- 


ing ; why one choſe luxury and debauchery, and ano- 


ther ſobriety and riches ; would not be, becauſe every 
one of theſe did not aim at his own happineſs, but be- 


cauſe. their happineſs was placed in different things. 
And therefore it was a right anſwer of the phyfician to 


his patient that had ſore eyes: If you have more plea- 


ſure in the taſte of wine than in the uſe of your fight, 
wine is good for you; but if the pleaſure of ſeeing be 
greater to you than that of drinking, wine is naught. 

d. 55. The mind has a different reliſh, as well as the 
palate ; and you will as fruitleſly endeavour to delight 
all men with riches or glory (which yet ſome men 
place their happineſs in) as you would to ſatisfy all 
men's hunger with cheeſe or lobſters; which, though 


very agreeable and delicious fare to ſome, are to others 


extremely nauſeous and offenſive: and many people 
would with reaſon prefer the griping of an hungry 
belly, to thoſe / diſhes which are a feaſt to others. 
Hence it was, I think, that the philoſophers of old did 
in vain inquire, whether ſummum bonum confiſted in 
riches, or bodily delights, or virtue, or contemplation. 


And they 4 have as reaſonably diſputed, whether 
the beſt reliſh were to be found in apples, plums, or 


nuts ; and have divided themfelves into fects upon it. 


2 For 
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For as pleaſant taſtes depend not on the things them- 
. but their agreeableneſs to this or that particular 
e, wherein there is great variety; ſo the greateſt 
ppineſs conſiſts in the having thoſe things which 
Produce the greateſt pleaſure, and in the abſence of 
thoſe which cauſe any diſturbance, any pain. Now, 
theſe, to different men, are very different things. If 
thereſore men in this life only have hope, if in this life 
they can only enjoy, it is not ſtrange nor unreaſonable, 
that they ſhould ſeek their happineſs by avoiding all 
things that diſeaſe them here, and by purſuing all that 
delight them; wherein it will be no wonder to find va- 
riety and difference. For if there be no proſpect be- 
vond the grave, the inference is certainly right, . let 


« us eat and drink,” let us enjoy what we delight in, 


< for to-morrow we ſhall die. This, I think, may 
ſerve to ſhow us the reaſon, why, though all men's de- 
fires tend to happineſs, yet they are not moved by the 
fame object. Men may chooſe: different things, and yet 
all chooſe right; ſuppoſing them only like a company 
of poor inſects, whereof ſome are bees, delighted with 
flowers and their ſweetneſs; others beetles, delighted 
with other kinds of viands, which having enjoyed for 


a ſeaſon, they would ceaſe to be, and exiſt no more 


r. 
How men TL 56. Theſe things 4 weighed, = 
come to give us, as I think, a clear view into the 


chooſe ill. - ſtate of human liberty. Liberty it is plain, 
conſiſts in a power to do, or not todo; to do, or for- 
bear doing, as we will. This cannot be denied; But 
this ſeeming to comprehend only the actions of a man 
conſecutive to volition, it is farther inquired, © whe- 


ther he be at liberty to will, or no.” And to this 


it has been anſwered, that in avaſt caſes a man is not 


at liberty to forbear the act of volition : he muſt exert 


an act of his will, whereby the action. propoſed is made 
to exiſt, or not to exiſt. But yet there is a caſe 


wherein a man is at liberty in reſpect of willing, and 


that is the chooſing of a remote good as an end to be 


purſued. Here a man may ſuſpect the act of his 


N from being determined for or againft the thing 
| propoſed 
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propoſed, til he has examined whether it be really of 
a nature in itſelf and conſequences to make him happy, 
or no. For when he has once choſen it, and thereby 
it is become a part of his happineſs, it raiſes deſire, 
and that proportionably gives him uneaſineſs, which 
determines his will, and fets him at work in purſuit 
of his choice on all occaſions that offer. And here we 
may ſee how it comes to paſs, that a man may juſtly 
incur puniſhment, though it be certain that in al the 
particular actions that he wills, he does, and neceſ- 
ſarily does will that which he then judges to be good. 
For, though his will be always determined by that 
which is judged good by his underſtanding, yet it ex- 
cuſes him not: becauſe, by a too haſty choice of his 
own making, he has impoſed on himſelf wrong mea- 
ſures of good and evil; which, however falſe and fal- 
lacious, have the ſame influente on all his future con- 
duct, as if they were true and right. He has vitiated 
his own palate, and muſt be anſwerable to himſelf for 
the ſickneſs and death that follows from it. The 
eternal law and nature of things muſt not be altered, 
to comply with his ilE ordered choice. If the neglect, . 
or abuſe, of the liberty he had to examine what would 
really and truly make for his happineſs, miſleads him, 
the miſcarriages that follow on it muſt be imputed 
to his own election. He had a power to ſuſpend his 
determination: it was given him, that he might-exa- 
mine, and take care of his own happineſs, and Took | 
that he were not deceived. And he could never judge, 
that it was better to be deceived than not, in a matter 
of ſo great and near concernment. 4 Wl 
What has been ſaid may alſo diſcover to us the rea- 
ſon why men in this world prefer different things, and 9 
purſue happineſs by contrary courſes. But yet, ſince n 
men are always conſtant, and in earneſt, in matters of =_ 
happineſs and miſery, the queſtion ſtill: remains, How 
men come often to prefer the worſe to the better; and 
to chooſe that, GED by their c own e e has made 
them miſerable 7 | 
S. 57. To account for the various nnd contrary ways 
| ien WP though all aim at — happy, we muſt con- 
Vol. I 8 * 
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ider whence the various uneaſineſſes, that ee 
the will in the preference of each Wingeerg action, have 
their riſe. 

From bodily 1. Some of them. come from cauſes not 
pains. in our power; ſuch as are often the pains 
of the body from want, diſeaſe, or outward 
injuries, as the rack, &c. which, when preſent and 
violent, operate for the moſt part forcibly. on the will, 
and turn the courſes of men's lives from virtue, piety, 
.and religion, and-. what before they judged to lead to 
happineſs; every one not 4 ng, or through 


diſuſe not being able, by the contemplation. of remote 


and future good; to raiſe in himſelf defires of them 
ſtrong; enough to counterbalance the uneaſineſs he feels 
in thoſe bodily torments, and to keep his will ſteady 
in the choice of thoſe actions which lead to future 
happineſs. A neighbour country has been of late a 
tragical theatre, from which we might fetch inſtances, 
if there needed any, and the world did not in all coun- 
tries and ages furniſh examples enough to confirm that 
received obſervation, neceſſitas cogit.. ad turpia; 

and therefore there is great reaſon for us. to pray, 
lead us not into temptation - 


„on Srons 2. Other uneaſineſles ariſe. 3 our de- 


defires/ariſ- fires: of abſent good; which deſires always 
ing from bear proportion te, and depend en the judg- 
_wrong. haar. ment we make, and: the reliſh we have of 


any abſent good: in both which we are apt 


0 ** rarioully miſſed, and that by our own fault. 

Our judg- $. 58. In the firſt place, I thall conſider 
ment of pre- the wrong judgments men make of future 

dn goodor good and evil, whereby their deſirxes are 
; Fate. s miſled. For, as to preſent happineſs and 

+ miſery, when that alone comes into conſi- 
deration, and the conſequences are quite removed, a 

man never chooſes amiſs ; he knows what beſt pleaſes 


him, and that he actually prefers. Things in their 


preſent enjoyment. are what they ſeem; the apparent 


and real good are, in this caſe, always the ſame. For 
the pain or pleaſure being juſt ſo great, and no per 
92 is felt, the en good or evil is _ ſe much 
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as it appears. And therefore, were every action of ours 
concluded within itſelf, and drew no conſequences after 
it, we ſhould undoubtedly never err in our choice of good; 
we ſhould always infallibly prefer the beſt. Were the 
pains of honeſt induſtry, and of ſtarving with hunger 
and cold, ſet together before us, no- body would be in 
doubt which to chooſe: were the ſatisfaction of a luſt, 
and the joys of heaven offered at once to any one's 
preſent poſſeſſion, he would not balance, or err in the 
determination of his choice. 

F. 59. But ſince our voluntary actions carry not all 
the happineſs and miſery that depend on them, along 


with them in their preſent performance, but are the 


precedent cauſes of good and evil, which they draw af- 
ter them, and bring upon us, when they themſelves 
are paſſed and ceaſe to be; our deſires look beyond our 
preſent enjoyments, and carry the mind out to abſent 
good, according to the neceſſity which we think there 


is of it, to the making or increaſe of our happineſs. 


It is our opinion of ſuch a neceſſity, that gives it its 
attraction: without that, we are not moyed by abſent 
good. For in this nartow ſcantling of capacity, which 
we are accuſtomed to, and ſenſi ble of here, wherein 
we enjoy but one pleaſure at once, which, when all 
uneaſineſs is away, is, whilſt it laſts, ſuKcient to make 


us think ourſelves happy; it is not all remote, and 


even apparent good, that affects us. Becauſe the in- 
dolency and enjoyment we have, ſuffcing for our pre- 


ſent happineſs, we deſire not to venture the change: 
ſince we judge that we are happy already, being con- 


tent, and that is enough. For who is content is happy. 
But as ſoon as any new uneaſineſs comes in, this hay - 
pineſs is diſturbed, and we are ſet atreſh on work itt 
the purſuit of happineſs, 
F. 60. Their aptneſs therefore to con- | From a 
clude that they can be happy withour it, wrong judg- 
is one great oecaſion that men often are not — 
raiſed to the deſire of the greateſt abſent ceſlary x 
good. For whilſt ſuch thoughts poſſeſs of their haps 
them, the joys of a future ſtate move them pineſs. 
? Kok they have as or uneafineſs about chem 4 
| * WS 
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and the will, free from the determination of ſuch de- 
fires, is left to the purſuit of nearer ſatisfactions, and 
to the removal of thoſe uneaſineſſes which it then feels, 
in its want of and longings after them. Change but a 
man's view of theſe things; let him ſee, that virtue 
and religion are neceſſary to his happineſs; let him 
look into the future ſtate of bliſs or miſery, and ſee 
there God, the righteous judge, ready to © render to 
every man according to his deeds; to them who by 
« patient continuance in well-doing ſeek for glory, and 
c honour, and immortality, eternal life; but unto 
« every ſoul that doth evil, indignation and wrath, 
- «© 'tribulation and anguiſh :*” to him, I ſay, who hath 
a proſpect of the different ſtate of perfect happineſs, 
or miſery, that attends all men after this life, depend- 
ing on their behaviour here, the meaſures of good and 
evil, that govern his choice, are mightily changed. 
For fince nothing of pleaſure and pain in this life can 
bear any proportion to the endleſs happineſs, or ex- 
auiſite miſery, of an immortal ſoul hereafter; actions 
in his power will have their preference, not according | 
to the tranſient pleaſure or pain that accompanies. or 
follows them here, but as they ſerve to ſecure that we : 
fect durable happineſs hereafter. ; | 
FSG. 61. But to account more Deana 
A more par- for the miſery that men 4 bring o y 
count of themſelves, notwithſtanding that they ; 
wrong judg- all in earneſt purſue happineſs, we muſt 
( conſider how things come to be repreſented 
to our deſires; under deceitful appearances : and that 
is by the judgment pronouncing wrongly: concerning 
them. To ſee how far this reaches, and what are the 
cauſes of wrong judgment, we muſt. remember that 
things are jadged good or bad in a double ſenſe. 
Firſt, That which is properly good or Puck, is no- 
0 thing "py barely pleaſure or pain. | 
* Secondly, But becauſe not only preſent labore: and 
pain, but that alſo which is apt by its efficacy or con- 
ſequences, to bring it upon us at a diſtance, is a proper 
object of our deſires, and apt to move a creature that 
D eh; . therefore _ alſo that draw den | 
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them pleaſure and pain, are conſidered as good and 
evil. 

F. 62. The wrong z that Willen us, and 
makes the will often faſten on the worſe ſide, lies in 
miſreporting upon the various compariſons of theſe. 
The wrong judgment I am here ſpeaking of, is not 
what one man may think of the determination of ano- 
ther, but what every man himſelf 'muſt confeſs to be 
wrong. For ſince 1 lay it for a certain ground, that 
every intelligent being really ſeeks” happineſs, which 
conſiſts in the enjoyment of pleaſure, without any con- 
fiderable mixture of uneaſineſs ; it is impoſſible any 
one ſhould willingly put into his own draught any bit- 
ter ' ingredient, or leave out any thing in his power, 
that would tend to his ſatisfaction, and the compleat- 
ing of his happineſs, but only by wrong judgment. I 
| ſhall not here ſpeak of that miſtake which is the con- 
ſequence of invincible error, which ſcarce deſerves 
the name of wrong judgment; but of that wrong judg- 
ment which every man himſelf muſt confeſs to be ſo. 

. 63. If, therefore, as to preſent plea- In comparing 
fure and pain, the mind, as has been ſaid, preſent and 
never miſtakes that which is really good or future. 
evil; that which is the greater pleaſure, or the greater 
pain, is really juſt as it appears. But though preſent 
pleaſure and pain ſhow their difference and degrees ſo 
plainly, as not to leave room for miſtake; yet when 

we compare preſent pleaſure or pain with future, 
(hich is uſually the caſe in the moſt important deter- 
minations of the will) we often make wrong judgments 
of them, taking our meaſures of them in different po- 
fitions of diſtance. Objects, near our view;.are apt to - 
be thought greater than thoſe of a larger ſize, that are 
more remote : and ſo it is with leafures and pains; 
the preſent is apt to carry it, and thoſe at a diſtance 
have the diſad vantage in the compariſon. Thus moſt 
men, like ſpendthrift heirs, are apt to judge a little 
in hand better than a great deal to come; and ſo, for 
ſmall matters in poſſeſſion, part with greater ones in 
reverſion. But that this is a wrong judgment; every 
one muſt WOW, tet his pleaſure conſt in whatever it 
2 8 3 85 will; 
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will: ſince that which is future will certainly come to 
be preſent; and then, having the ſame advantage of 
nearneſs, will ſhow itſelf in its full dimenſions, and 
diſcover his wilful miſtake, who judged of it by une- 
qual meaſures. Were the pleaſure of drinking accom- 
-panied, the very moment a man takes off his glaſs, ' 
with that fick ſtomach and aking head, which, in ſome 
men, are ſure to follow not many hours after; I think 
no-body, whatever pleaſure he had in his cups, would, 
on theſe conditions, ever let wine touch his hips ; which 
yet he daily ſwallows, and the evil fide comes to be 
choſen only by the fallacy of a little difference in 
time. But if pleaſure or pain can be ſo leſſened only 
by a few hours removal, how much more will it be ſo 
by a farther diſtance, to a man that will not by a right 


judgment do what time will, i. e. bring it home upon 
umſelf, and conſider it as preſent, and there take its 
true dimenſions ? This is the way we uſually impoſe 
on ourſelves, in reſpect of bare pleaſure and pain, or 
the true degrees of happineſs or miſery : the future 
loſes its juſt proportion, and what is preſent obtains 
the preference as the greater. I mention not here the 
wrong judgment, whereby the abſent are not only leſ- 
ſened, but reduced to perfect nothing ; when men en- 
Joy what they can in preſent, and make ſure of that, 
concluding amiſs that no evil will thence follow, For 
that lies not in comparing the greatneſs of future good 
and evil, which is that we are here ſpeaking of; but in 
another ſort of wrong judgment, which is concerning 
good or evil, as it is conſidered to be the cauſe 
and procurement of pleaſure or pain, that will follow 
PEE: waited 2 6 Colas coat 
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§. 64. The caufe of our Judging amiſs, 
when we compare our - preſent pleaſure or 
pain with future, ſeems to me to be the 


weak and narrow conſtitution of our minds. We 
cannot well enjoy two pleaſures at once, much leſs any 
' pleaſure almoſt, whilft pain poſſeſſes us. The preſent 
pleaſure, if it be not very languid, and almoſt none at 
all, fills our narrow ſouls, and fo takes up the whole 
mind, that it ſcaree leaves any 1 of ** A | 
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ſent: or-if, among our pleaſures, there are ſome which 


are not ſtrong enough to exclude the conſideration of 


things at a diſtanee ; yet we have ſe great an abhor- 


rence of pain, that a little of it extinguiſhes all our 
pleaſures : a little bitter mingled in our cup, leaves no, 


reliſh of the ſweet. Hence it comes, that at any rate, 
we deſire to be rid of the preſent evil, which we are 


apt to think nothing abſent can equal; becauſe, under 


the preſent pain, we find not ourſelves capable of any 
the leaſt degree of happineſs. Men's daily complaints 
are a loud proof of this: the pain that any one actually 


feels is ſtill of all other the worſt; and it is with an- 


guiſh they cry out, © Any rather than this; nothing 
e can be ſo intolerable as what I now ſuffer.” A 

therefore our whole endeavours and thoughts are in- 
tent to get rid of the preſent evil, before all things, as 
the firſt ncceſſary condition to our happineſs, let what 


will follow. Nothing, as we- paſſionately think, can 


exceed, or almoſt equal, the uneaſineſs that ſits ſe 


heavy upon us. And becauſe the abſtinence from a 


preſent pleaſure that offers itſelf, is a pain, nay often- 
times a very great one, the deſire being inflamed by a 
near and tempting object; it is no wonder that that 
operates after the ſame manner pain does, and leſſens 
in our thoughts what is future; and ſo forces, as it 
were, blindfold into its embrac es | 


8. 65. Add to this, that abſent. good, or, which, is 


the ſame thing, future pleaſure, eſpecially if of a ſort 
we are unacquainted with, ſeldom. is. able to-counter- 
balance any uneaſineſs, either of pain or. defire, which 
is preſent. For its greatneſs- being no more than what 
ſhall be really taſted when enjoyed, men are apt enough 


to leſſen that, to make it give place to any preſent 


_ defire; and conclude with themſelves, that when it 
comes to trial, it may poſſibly not anſwer the report, 
ar opinion, that generally paſſes of it; they having of- 
ten found, that not only what others have magnified, 
but even what they themſelves have enjoyed with great 
pleaſure and delight at one time, has proved inſipid or 
nauſeous at anather; and therefore they fee nothing in 
it for which they * forego a preſent . 
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- Bur that this is a falſe way of judging, when applied to. 
the happineſs of- another life, they muſt confeſs ; unleſs 
they will fay, “ God cannot make thoſe happy he de- 
« ſigns to be ſo. For that being intended for a ſtate 
of happineſs, it muſt certainly be agreeable to every 
one's wiſh and deſire : could we ſuppoſe their reliſhes 
as different there as they are. here, yet the manna in 
heaven will ſuit every one's palate. Thus much of the 


wrong judgment we make of preſent and future plea- 


fure and pain, when they are compared together, ans 
ſo the abſent conſidered as future. 
Ho =, "2B F. 66. II. As to things god or bad in 
ing conſe- aeir conſequences, and by the aptneſs i is in 
quences of them to procure us good or evil in the fu- 
actions. ture, we judge amiſs ſeveral ways. 
1. When we judge that ſo much evil does not really 
Ie on them, as in truth there does. . 
2. When we judge, that though the conſequence be 
of that moment, yet it 1s not of that certainty, but that 
it may otherwiſe fall out, or elſe by ſome means be 
avoided, as by induſtry, addreſs, change, repentance, ' 
Kc. That theſe are wrong ways of judging, were eaſy 
to ſhow in every particular, if I would examine them 
at- large ſingly : but I ſhall only mention this in general, 
viz. that/it is a very wrong and irrational way of pro- 
ceeding, to venture a greater good for a leſs, upon un- 
certain gueſſes, and before a due examination be made 
proportionable to the weightineſs of the matter, and 
the concernment it is to us not to miſtake. This, I 
think, every one muſt confeſs, eſpecially if he conſiders 
the uſual cauſes of this wrong ee, whereof theſe 
following are ſome. 
-. 16564 Tt: Ionorance : * that judges 


E of. without -informing himſelf to the utmoſt 
e 3 | Shave n+ TENN cannot acquir e rer of 
| Judging amiſs. - + --- 1 


II. Inadvertency: when a man overlooks even chat 
which he does know. This is an affected and preſent 
| Ignorance, which miſleads our judgments as much as 
the other. Judging is, as it were, balancing an ac- 
count, and determining on which ſide the odds 25 | 
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If therefore either ſide be huddled up in haſte, and 
ſeveral of the ſums, that ſhould have gone into the 
_ reckoning, be overlooked and left out, this precipi- 
tancy cauſes as wrong a judgment, as if it were a per- 
fect ignorance. That which moſt commonly. cauſes 
this, is the prevalency of ſome preſent pleaſure or pain, 


heightened by our feeble paſſionate nature, moſt ſtrongly | 


wrought on by what is'preſent. To check this preci- 
pitancy, our underſtanding and reaſon was given us, if 
we will make a right uſe of it, to ſearch- and ſee, and 
then judge thereupon. Without liberty, the under- 
ſtanding would be to no purpoſe : and without under- 
ſtanding, liberty (if it could be) would ſignify nothing. 


If a man ſees what would do him good or harm, what 


would make him happy or miſerable, without being 
able to move himſelf one ſtep towards or from it, what 

is he the better for ſeeing? And he that is at liberty to 
ramble in perfect darkneſs, what is his liberty better, 


than if he were driven up and down as a bubble by the 
force of the wind? The being acted by a blind im- 


mw from without, or from within; is little odds. 
The firſt therefore, and great uſe of liberty, is to, hin- 
dier blind precipitancy ; the principal exerciſe of free- 
dom is to ſtand ſtill, open the eyes, look about, and 
take a view'of the conſequence of what we are going 
to do, as much as the weight of the matter requires. 


How much ſloth and negligence, heat and paſſion, the 


prevalency of faſhion, or acquired indiſpoſitions, do 
ſeverally contribute on occaſion to theſe: wrong judg- 
ments, I ſhall not here farther inquire. I ſhall only 
add one other falſe judgment, which I-think neceſſa 
to mention, becauſe perhaps it is Ake taken notice of, 
though of great influence. | 

F. 68. All men defire ne that is 


paſt doubt; but, as has been already ob- * verge 


ſerved, when they are rid of pain, they are is neceſſary to 
apt to take up with any pleaſure at hand, 170 happi- 
or that cuſtom has endeared to them, to reſt A 
ſatisfied in that; and ſo being happy, till ſome new 
deſire, by making them uneaſy, diſturbs that happineſs, 
and ſhows them that they at are not en they look no _w_ 
ther; 
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cher; nor is the will determined to any action, in pur- 
fuit of any other known or apparent good. For ſince 
we find; that we cannot enjoy all forts of good, but 
one excludes another; we do not fix our defires on 
every apparent greater good, unleſs it be judged to be 
neceſſary to our happineſs; if we think we can be happy 
without it, it moves us not. This is another occaſion 


to men of judging wrong, when they take not that to 


be neceſſary to their happineſs, which really is fo. 
This miftake mifleads us both in the choice of the 
good we aim at, and very often in the means to it, 
when it is a remote good. But which way ever it be, 
either by placing it where really it is not, or by ne- 
glecting the means as not neceflary to it; when a man 
miſſes his great end, happineſs, he will acknowledge he 


Judged not right. That which contributes to this 
miſtake, is the real or ſuppoſed unpleaſantneſs of the 


actions, which are the way to this end; it ſeeming ſo 
prepoſterous a thing to men, to make themſelves un- 
happy in order to happineſs, that they do not eaſily 
. ͤĩò V ⁰ nnn, ⅛ x “ 
we can $. 69. The laſt inquiry therefore con- 
change the cerning this matter is, whether it be in 
agreeablenels a man's power to change the pleaſant- 
Denen neſs and unpleaſantneſs that accompanies 


ings. any fort of action? And as to that, it is 
| plain, in many caſes he can. Men may and 
ſhould correct their palates, and give reliſh to what 


either has, or they ſuppoſe: has none. The reliſh of 


the mind is as various as that of the body, and like 


that too may be altered; and it is a miſtake to think, 


that men cannot change the diſpleaſingneſs or indiffe- 
rency that is in actions into pleaſure and deſire, if they 
will do but what is in their power. A due conſidera- 


tion will do it in ſome caſes; and practice, applica- 


tion, and cuſtom in moſt. Bread or tobacco may be 
neglected, where they are ſhown to be uſeful to health, 
becauſe of an indifferency or diſreliſn to them; reaſon 
and conſideration at firſt recommend, and begin their 
trial, and uſe finds, or cuſtom makes them pleaſant, 


That this is ſo in virtue too, is very certain. Actions | 


are 


. \ 
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are pleaſing or diſpleaſing, either in themſelves, or 
conſidered as a means to a greater and more deſirable 
end. The eating of a well- ſeaſoned diſh, ſuited to a 
man's palate, may move the mind by the delight itſelf 
that accompanies the eating, without reference to an 
bother end: to which the conſideration of the pleaſure 
there is in health and ſtrength (to which that meat is 
ſubſervient) may add a new guſto, able to make us 
ſwallow an ill reliſhed potion. In the latter of theſe, 
any action is rendered more or leſs pleaſing, only by the 
contemplation of the end, and the being more or leſs 
perſuaded of its tendency to it, or neceſſary connexion 
with it: but the pleaſure of the action itſelf is beſt 
acquired or increaſed by uſe and practice. Trials of- 
ten reconcile us to that, which at a diſtance we looked 
on with averfion ; and by repetitions wear us into a - 
liking of what poſſibly, in the firſt eſſay, diſpleaſed us. 
Habits have powerful charms, and put ſo ſtrong at- 
tractions of eaſineſs and pleaſure into what we accuſtom 
ourſelves to, that we cannot forbear to do, or at leaſt 
be eaſy in the omiſſion of actions, which habitual prac. 
tice has ſuited, and thereby recommends to us. Though 
this be very viſible, and every one's experience ſhows 
him he can do ſa; yet it is a part in the conduct of 
men towards their happineſs, neglected to a degree, 
that it will be poſſibly entertained as a paradox, if it be 
ſaid, that men can make things or actions more or leſs 
pleaſing to themſelves ; and thereby remedy that, to 
which one may juſtly impute a great deal of their wan 
dering. Faſhion and the common opinion having ſet- 
tled wrong notions, and education and cuſtom ill habits, 
the juſt values of things are miſplaced, and the palates 
of men corrupted. | Pains ſhould be taken to rectify 
theſe; and contrary habits change our pleaſures, and 
give a reliſn to that which is neceſſary or conducive to 
our happineſs. This every one muſt confeſs he can do; 
and when happineſs is loſt, and miſery overtakes him, 
he will confeſs he did amiſs in neglecting it, and con- 
demn himſelf for it: and I atk every one, whether he 
has not often done fo? = e 
en e ee bf „ %% 
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p Wan $. 50. I ſhall nor now y enlarge any farther 
vice to virtue on the wrong judgments and neglect of 
a manifeſt. what. is in their power, whereby men miſ- 
2 judg- lead. themſelves. This would make a vo- 
= lume, and is not my buſineſs. But what - 
ever falſe notions, or ſhameful neglect of what is in 
their power, may put men out of their way to happi- 
. neſs, and diſtract . them, as we ſee, into ſo different 
courſes of life, this yet is certain, that morality, eſta- 
bliſhed upon 1 its true foundations, cannot but determine 
the choice in any one that will but conſider : and he 
that will not be ſo far a rational creature as to reflect 

ſeriouſly upon infinite happineſs and miſery, muſt needs 
. condemn himſelf as not making that uſe of his under- 
| ſtanding he: ſhould. The rewards and puniſhments of 
another life, which the Almighty has eſtabliſhed” as the 
enforcements of his law, are of weight enough to deter- 
mine the choice, againſt whatever pleaſure or pain this 
life can Mow, when the eternal ſtate is conſidered but 
in its bare oſſibility, which no-body can make any 
doubt of. He that will allow exquiſite and endleſs 
happineſs. to be but the poſſible conſequence of a good 
life here, and the contrary ſtate the poſſible” reward of 
a bad one; muſt own himſelf to judge very much amiſs 
if he does not conclude, that a virtuous life, with the 
certain expectation of everlaſting bliſs, which may 
come, - is to be preferred to a vicious one, with the fear 
of that dreadful ſtate of miſery, which it is very poſſi- 
ble may. overtake the guilty ; or at beſt the terrible 
uncertain hope of annihilation. This 'is evidently fo, 
though the virtuous life here had nothing hut pain, and 
the vicious continual pleaſure : which yet is, for the 
moſt part, quite otherwiſe, and wicked men have not 
much the odds to brag of, even in their preſent poſſeſ- 
ſion; nay, all things rightly conſidered, have, T think, 
even the worſt part here. But when infinite happineſs 
is put into one ſcale againſt infinite miſery in the other; 
if the worſt that comes to the pious man, if he mi. 
takes, be the. beſt that the wicked can attain” to, if he 
be in the right; who can without madneſs run the 
venture ? ; Who! in his wits would chooſe to come within 
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a poſſibility of infinite miſery, which if he miſs, there 
is yet nothing to be got by that hazard? Whereas on 
the other ſide, the ſober man ventures nothing againſt 
infinite happineſs to be got, if his expectation comes 
to paſs. If the good man be in the right, he is eter- 
nally happy; if he miſtakes, he is not miſerable, he 
feels nothing. On the other fide, if the wicked be in 
the right, he is not happy; if he miſtakes, he is infi- 
nitely miſerable, Muſt it not be a moſt manifeſt wrong 
judgment that does not preſently ſee to which ſide, in 
this caſe, the preference is to be given? I have forborn 
to mention any thing of the certainty or probability of 
a future ſtate, deſigning here to ſhow the wrong judg- 
ment that any one muſt allow he makes upon his own 
principles, laid how he pleaſes, who prefers the ſhort 
pleaſures of a vicious life upon any conſideration, whilſt 
he knows, and cannot but be certain, that a future life 
is at leaſt poſſible. _ s 

$. 71. To  conclude- this inquiry into e686 
human liberty, which as it ſtood before, I 3 ö 
myſelf from the beginning fearing, and a 
very judicious friend of mind, ſince the publication, 
ſuſpecting to have ſome miſtake in it, though he could 
not particularly ſhow it me, I was put upon a ſtricter 
review of this chapter. Wherein lighting upon a very 
eaſy and ſcarce obſervable flip I had made, in putting 
one ſeemingly indifferent word for another, that diſ- 
covery opened to me this preſent view, which here, 
in this ſecond edition, I ſubmit to the learned world, 
and which in ſhort is this : © Liberty is a power to act 
“ or not to act, according as the mind directs.” A 
power to direct the operative faculties to motion or reſt 
in particular inſtances, is that which we call the will. 


That which in the train of our voluntary actions "=" 


termines the will to any change of operation, is ſome 
preſent. wk, e which is, or at leaſt is always 
accompanied with, that of deſire. Deſire is always 
moved by evil, to fly it; becauſe a total freedom from 
ain always makes a neceſſary part of our happineſs: 
bar every good, nay every greater good, does not con- 
ſtantiy move defire, becauſe it may not make, or may 
11 not 
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not be taken to make any neceſſary part of our happi- 
neſs. For all that we deſire, is only to be happy. 
But though this general deſire of happineſs operates 
_ conſtantly and invariably, yet the ſatisfaction of any 
particular deſire can be ſuſpended from determining 
the will to any ſubſervient action, till we have ma- 
turely examined, whether the particular apparent good, 
which we then deſire, makes a part of our real hap- 
pineſs, or be conſiſtent or inconfiſtent with it. The 
reſult of our judgment upon that examination is what 
ultimately determines the man, who could not be free 
if his will were determined by any thing but his own 
deſire guided by his own judgment. I know that 
- liberty by ſome is placed in an indifferency of the man, 
. antecedent to the determination of his will. I wiſh 
they, who lay ſo much ſtreſs on ſuch an antecedent 
indifferency, as they call it, had told us plainly, whether 
this ſuppoſed indifferency be antecedent'to the thought 
and judgment of the underftanding, as well as to the 
decree of the will. For it is pretty hard to ſtate it 
between them; 1. e. immediately after the judgment 
of the underſtanding, and before the determination 
of the will, becauſe the determination of the will im- 
mediately follows the judgment of the underſtanding : 
and to place liberty in an indifferency, antecedent to 
the thought and judgment of the underſtanding, ſeems 
to me. to place Remy in a ſtate of darkneſs, wherein 
we can neither ſee nor ſay any thing of it; at leaſt it 
places it in a ſubje& incapable of it, no agent being 
allowed capable of liberty, but in conſequence of thought 
and judgment. I am not nice about phraſes, and there- 
fore conſent to ſay with thoſe that love to ſpeak ſo, 
that liberty is placed in indifferency ; but it is an indif- 
fexeney which remains after the judgment of the un- 
derſtanding; yea, even after the determination of the 
Will: and that is an indifferency not of the man, (for 
after he has once judged which is beſt, viz. to do, or 
forbear, he is no longer indifferent) but an indifferency 
of the operative powers of the man, which remaining 
equally-able to operate, or to forbear operating after, 


* 


as before the decree of the will, are in a ſtate, which, 


| 
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if one pleaſes, may be called indifferency ;. and as far 
as this indifferency reaches, a man is free, and no far- 
ther: v. g. I have the ability to move my hand, or to 
let it reſt, that operative power is indifferent to move, 
or not to. move my hand: I am then in that reſpect 
perfectly free. My will determines that operative 
power to. reſt, I am yet free, becauſe the indifferency 
of that my operative power to act, or not to act, till 
remains; the power of moving my hand is not at all 
impaired, by the determination of my will, which at 
preſent orders reſt ;. the indi ffereney of that power to 
act, or not to act, is juſt as it was before, as will 
appear, if the will puts it to the trial, by ordering the 
_ contrary. But if during the reſt of my * it be 
ſeized by a ſudden palſy, the indifferency of that 
tive power is gone, and with it my liberty; I have 
no longer freedom. in that reſpect, but am under a 

—_— of letting. my hand reſt. On. the other ſide, 
if my hand be put into motion by a convulſion, the 
indifferency of. that operative faculty is taken away by 
that motion, and my liberty in that caſe is loſt: for 
1 am under: a neceſſity of having my hand move. I 
have added this, to. ſhow in what ſort. of indifferency 
liberty ſeems, to me to conſiſt, and not in any other, real 
or imaginary. - 

$. 72. True notions concerning the nature and extent 
of liberty are of ſo great importance, that I hope I 
ſhall be pardoned this digreſſion, which my attempt to 
explain it has led me into. The idea of will, volition, 
liberty, and neceſſity, in this chapter of power, came 
naturally in my way. In a former edition of this 
treatiſe I gave an account of my thoughts concerning 
them, according to the light I then had: and now, as 
a lover of. truth, and not a worſhipper of my on doc- 
trines, I own ſome change of my opinion, which I 
think I have diſcovered ground for. In what. I firſt 
writ, I with an unbiaſſed indMerency followed: truth, 
- whither I thou ght ſhe led me. But neither | 
vain as to * infallibility, nor ſo diſingenuous as do 
diſſemble my miſtakes for fear of blemiſhing my repu- 
Wan, I have, with the ſame ſincere deſign for ii 
x only, 
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- only, not been aſhamed to publiſh what a ſeverer in- 
quiry has ſuggeſted. It is not impoſſible but that me | 
may think. my former notions right, and ſome (as I 

have already found) theſe latter, and ſome neither. I 

ſhall not at all wonder at this variety in men's opi- 

nions; impartial deductions of reaſon in controverted 
points being ſo rare, and exact ones in abſtract notions 
not ſo very eaſy, eſpecially if of any length. And 
therefore I ſhould think myſelf not a little beholden | 
to any one, who would upon theſe, or any other grounds, 

fairly clear this ſubject of Uberey from any F 

that may yet remain. | 

Before I cloſe this chapter; it may perhaps be to our 

purpoſe, and help to give us clearer conceptions about 

power, if we make our thoughts take a little more 
exact ſurvey of action. I have ſaid above, that we 
have ideas but of two ſorts of action, viz. motion and 
thinking. Theſe, in truth, though called and counted 
actions, yet, if nearly conſidered, will not be found 
to be always perfectly ſo. For, if I miſtake not, there 
are inſtances of both kinds, which, upon due conſi- 
deration, will be found rather paſſions than actions, 
and conſequently ſo far the effects barely of paſſive 

ers in thoſe ſubjects, which yet on their accounts 
are thought agents. For in theſe inſtances, the ſub- 

ſtance that hath motion or thought receives the im- 

Preſſion, where it is put into that action purely from 

without, and ſo acts merely by the capacity it has to 

receive ſuch an impreſſion from ſome external agent; 
and ſuch a power is not properly an active power, but 

a mere paſhve capacity in the ſubject. Sometimes the 

Lubſtance- or agent puts itſelf into action by its own 

wer, and this is properly active power. -Whatſoever 
modification a ſubſtance has, whereby it produces any 
effect, that is called action; v. g. a ſolid ſubſtance by 
motion operates on, or alters the ſenſible ideas of ano- 
ther ſubſtance, and therefore this modification of mo- 
tion we call action. But yet this motion in that ſolid 
ſubſtance is, when rightly conſidered, but a Paſſion, 
if it received it only from ſome external agent. So 

238 the active power of motion is in no ech 
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which cannot begin motion in itſelf, or in another 
ſubſtance, when at reſt. So likewiſe in thinking, a 
power to receiye ideas or thoughts, from the operation 
of any external ſubſtance, is called a power E + hink- 
ing: but this is but a paſſive power, or capacity. But 
to be able to bring into view ideas out of ſight at one's 
own choice, and to compare which of them one thinks 
fit, this is an active power. This reflection may be of 
ſome uſe to preſerve us from miſtakes about powers 
and actions, which grammar and the common frame 
of languages may be apt to lead us into; ſince what is 
ſignified by verbs that grammarians call active, does 
not always ſignify action: v. g. this propoſition, I ſee 
the moon, or a ſtar, or I feel the heat of the ſun, 
though expreſſed by a verb active, does not ſignify 


any action in me, whereby I operate on thoſe ſub- 


ftances ; but the reception of the ideas of light, round- 
neſs and heat, wherein I am not active, but barely 
paſſive, and cannot in that poſition of my eyes, or 
body, avoid receiving them. But when I turn my 
eyes another way, or remove my body out of the ſun- 
beams, I am properly active; becauſe. of my own 
choice, by a power within myſelf, I put myſelf into that 
motion. Such an action is the product of active power. 
$. 73. And thus I have, in a ſhort draught, given 
A view of our original ideas, from whence all the reſt 
are derived, and of which they are made up; which 
if I would conſider, as a philoſopher, . and examine on 
- what cauſes they depend, and of what they are made, 
I believe they all might be reduced to theſe very few 
primary and original ones, viz. Extenſion, Sohdity, 
Mobility, or the power of being moved; which by our 
ſenſes. we receive from body: Perceptivity, or the 
power of perception, or thinking; Motivity, or the 
power of moving; which by reflection we receive from 
our minds. I crave leave to make uſe of theſe two 
new words, to avoid the danger of being miſtaken i: 
the uſe of thoſe which are equivocal. To which if we 
add Exiſtence, Duration, Number; which belong 
| "both to the one and the other; we have, perhaps, all 
he original ideas, on which Shs reſt * For by 
. | theſe, 
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theſe, I imagine, might be explained the nature of 
colours, ſounds, taſtes, ſmells, and all other ideas 
we have, if we had but faculties acute enough to per- 
ceive the ſeverally modified extenfions and motions of 
theſe minute bodies, which produce thoſe ſeveral ſenſa- 
tions in us. But my preſent purpoſe being only to 
inquire into the knowledge the mind has of things, 
by thoſe ideas and appearances, which God has fitted 
it-to receive from them, and how the mind comes by 
that knowledge, rather than into their cauſes, or man- 
ner of production; I ſhall not, contrary to the deſign 
of this eſſay, ſet myſelf to inquire, philoſophically into 
the peculiar conſtitution of bodies, and the configu- 
ration of parts, whereby they have the power to pro- 
duce in us the ideas of their ſenſible qualities: I ſhall 
not enter any farther into that diſquiſition, it ſufficing 
to my purpoſe to obſerve, that gold or- ſaffron has a 
power to produce in us the idea of yellow, and ſnow or 

milk the 1dea of white, which we can only have by 
our ſight, without examining the texture of the parts 

of thoſe bodies, or the particular figures or motion of 
the particles which rebound from them, to cauſe in us 
that particular ſeniation : though when we go beyond 
the bare ideas in our minds, andw ould inquire into 
their cauſes, we cannot conceive any thing ele to be 
in any ſenſible object, whereby it produces different 
ideas in us, but the different bulk, figure, number, tex- 
ture, and motion Sg its inſenſible parts. 


— 
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' Mixed modes, 3; 12 AVING eter ot ple 
what. : modes in the foregoing chap- 

ters, and given ſeveral inſtances of ſome 
of the moſt conſiderable of them, to ſhow what they 
are, and how we come by them; we are now in the 
next place to conſider thoſe” we call mixed modes : ſuch 


are 
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are the complex ideas we mark by the names Obliga- 
tion, Drunkenneſs, a Lye, &c. which confiſting of 
ſeveral combinations of ſimple ideas of different kinds, 
J have called mixed modes, to diſtinguiſh them from 
the more ſimple modes, which conſiſt only of ſimple 
ideas of the ſame kind. Theſe mixed modes being 
alſo ſuch combinations of fimple ideas, -as are not 
looked upon to be characteriſtical marks of any real 
beings that have a ſteady exiſtence, but ſcattered and 
independent ideas put together by the mind, are thereby 
diſtinguiſhed from the complex ideas of ſubſtances. 
FS. 2. That the mind, in reſpect of its | 
ſimple ideas, is wholly paſſive, and receives Made by the 
them all from the exiſtence and operations 
of things, ſuch as ſenſation or reflection offers them, 
without being able to make any one idea, experience 
ſhows us : but if we attentively conſider theſe ideas 'I 
call mixed modes, we are now ſpeaking of, we ſhall find 


their original quite different. The mind often exerciſes 


an active power in making theſe ſeveral combinations : 
for it being once furniſhed with ſimple ideas, it can 
put them together in ſeveral compoſitions, and ſo 
make variety of complex ideas, without examining 
whether they exiſt ſo together in nature. And hence 
I think it is that theſe ideas are called notions, as if 
they had their original and conſtant exiſtence more in 
the thoughts of men, than in the reality of things; and 
to form ſuch ideas, it ſufficed, that the mind puts the 
parts of them together, and that they were conſiſtent in 
the underſtanding, without conſidering whether they 
had any real being: though I do not deny, but ſeveral 
of them might be taken from obſervation, and the ex- 
| iſtence of ſeveral ſimple ideas ſo combined, as they are 
put together in the underſtanding. For the man who 
firſt framed the idea of hypocriſy, might have either 
taken it at firſt from- the obſervation of one, who made 
ſhow of good qualities which he had not, or elſe have 
| framed that idea in his mind, without having any ſuch 
pn to faſhion it by : for it is evident, that in the 
beginning of languages and ſocieties of men, ſeveral of 


. complex ideas, which were conſequent to the con- 
1 T2 tititutions 
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ſtitutions eltabliſhed amongſt, them, muſt needs. have 
| been in the minds of men, before they exiſted any where 
| | elſe: and that many names that ſtood for ſuch complex 

ideas were in uſe, and ſo thoſe ideas framed, before the 
combinations they ſtood, for ever exiſted. 


3. Indeed now that languages are 

got by the made, and abound with words ſtanding for 

explication ſuch combinations, an uſual way of getting 

5 . theſe complex ideas is by the explication 
bvolf thoſe terms that ſtand for them. For 
conſiſting of a company of fimple ideas combined, they 
may by words, ſtanding for thoſe ſimple ideas, be re- 
preſented to the mind of one who underſtands thoſe 
words, though that complex combination -of- fimple 
ideas were never offered to his mind by the real exiſtence 
1 things. Thus a man may come to have the idea of 
facrilege or murder, by enumerating to him the ſimple 
ideas which theſe words ſtand for, without ever ſeeing 
either of them committed. 
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8 L. 44 Every mixed 8 conſiſting of 
ties the many diſtinct ſimple ideas, it ſeems reaſon- 
of mix able to inquire, © whence it has its unity, 
roy Tag * and how. ſuch a preciſe multitude comes 


te to make but one idea, ſince that combi- 
nation does not always exiſt together in nature?“ To 
which I anſwer, it is plain it has its unity from an 
act of the mind combining thoſe ſeveral ſimple ideas 
together, and conſidering them as one complex one, 
cConſiſting of thoſe parts; and the mark of this union, 
or that Which is looked on generally to compleat it, is 
one name given to that combination. For it is by their 
names that men commonly regulate their account of 
their diſtinct ſpecies of mixed modes, ſeldom allowing 
or conſidering any number of ſimple ideas to make one 


complex one, but ſuch collections as there be names for. 


| 
„Thus, though the killing of an old man be as fit in na- 
ture to be united into one complex idea, as the killing A 
„man's father; yet there being no name ſtanding pre- 
ic ciſely for the one, as there is the name of parricide to 
| RG ”— the ara it is not taken for a particular com- 
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plex idea, nor a diſtinct ſpecics of actions from chat of | 
killing + a young man, or any other man. 

$. 5. If we ſhould inquire. a little far- 8 
ther, to ſee what it is that occaſions men of OE 
to make ſeveral combinations "of fimple mixedmodes. 
ideas into diſtinct, and, as it were, ſettled 
modes, and neglect others which, in- the nature af 
things themſelves, have as much an aptneſs to be com- 
bined and make diſtinct ideas, we ſhall find the reaſon © 
of it to be the end of language ; which being to mark, 
of communicate men's thoughts to one another with | 
all the difpatch that may be; they uſually make ſuch 
collections of ideas into complex modes, and affix names 
to them, as they have he ann uſe of in their way of 
living and converſation, leaving others, which they 
have but ſeldom an occaſion to mention, looſe and 
without names to tie them together; they rather chooſ- 
ing to enumerate (when they have need) ſuch ideas as 
niake them up, by the particular names that ſtand for 
them, than to trouble their memories by multiplying 
of complex ideas with names to them, which they ſel- 
dom or never have any occaſion to make uſe of. 
F. 6. This ſhows us how it comes to pals, Why words 
that there are in every language many par- in our lan- 
ticular words, which cannot be rendered guage have 
by any one ſingle word of another. For the done anſwer- 
ſeveral faſhions, cuſtoms, and manners of tes, mT 
one nation, making ſeveral combinations 
of ideas familiar and neceſſary in one, which another. 
people have had never any occafion to make, or per- 
haps ſo much as taken notice of; names come of courſe 
to be annexed to them, to avoid long periphraſes in 
things of daily converſation, and ſo they become ſo 
mafiy diſtinet complex ideas in their minds. Thus 
$eaziopss amongſt the Greeks, and proſcriptio amongſt 
the Romans, were words which other languages had no 
names that exactly anſwered, becauſe they ſtood for 
complex ideas, which were not in the minds of the men 
of other nations. Where there was no ſuch cuſtom, 
there was no notion of any ſuch actions; no uſe of ſuch 
combindtions of ideas as were > united, and as it were 
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tied. together by aſe" terms: and therefore in other 
countries there were no names for them. 
And lan. F. 7. Hence alſo we may ſee the en 
h languages conſtantly change, take up 
: change. new, and lay by old terms; becauſe change 
of cuſtoms and opinions bringing with it new combi- 
nations of ideas, which it is neceſſary frequently to 
think on, and talk about, new names, to avoid long 
deſcriptions, are annexed to them, and ſo they become 
new ſpecies of complex modes. What a number of 
different ideas are by this means wrapt up in one ſhort 
ſound, and how much of our time and breath is thereby 
faved, any one will ſee, who will but take the pains 
to enumerate all the ideas that either reprieve or appeal 
ſtand for; and, inſtead of either of thoſe names, uſe a a 
periphraſis, to make any one underſtand their meaning. 
FS. 8. Though I ſhall have occaſion to 
Mixed conſider this more at large, when I come 
modes, where 
they exiſt, to treat of words and their uſe; yet 1 
could not avoid to take thus much notice 
here of the names of mixed modes ; which being fleet- 
ing and tranſient combinations of ſimple ideas, which 
have but a ſhort exiſtence any where but in the minds 
of men, and there too have no longer any exiſtence, 
than whilſt they are thought on, have not ſo much any 
where the appearance of a conſtant and laſting exiſtence, 
as in their names: which are therefore, in this ſort of 
ideas, very apt to be taken for the ideas themſelves. 
For if we. ſhould, inquire: where the .idea of a triumph 
or apotheofis exiſts; it is evident they could neither of 
them exiſt altogether any where in the things them- 
. ſelves, being actions that required time to their per- 
- formance, and ſo could never all exiſt together : and 
as to the minds of men, where the ideas of theſe actions 
are ſuppoſed to be lodged, they have there too a very 
uncertain exiſtence; and therefore we are apt to annex 
them to the names chat excite them in us. b : | 
F. 9. There are therefore three ways 1 e 
WOE whereby we get the .complex ideas of mixcd 
mixed modes. I. By experience and obſervation 
© modes, of things themſelves. Thus by ſeeing two 
: CH .- } 
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men wreſtle. or fence, we get the idea of wreſtling or 
fencing. 2. By invention, or voluntary putting toge- 
ther of ſeveral ſimple ideas in our own minds: ſo he 
that firſt invented printing, or etching, had an idea of 
it in his mind before it ever exiſted. 3. Which is 
the moſt uſual way, by explaining the names of actions 
we never ſaw, or notions we cannot ſee; and by enu- 
merating, and thereby, as it were, ſetting before our 
imaginations all thoſe ideas which go to the making 
them up, and are the conſtituent parts of them. For 
having by ſenſation and reflection ſtored our minds with 
ſimple ideas, and by uſe got the names that ſtand for 
them, we can by thoſe means repreſent to another any 
complex idea we would have him conceive ; fo that it 
has in it no ſimple ideas, but what he knows, and has 
with us the ſame name for. For all our complex 
ideas are ultimately reſolvible into ſimple ideas, of which 

they are compounded and originally made up, though 

perhaps their immediate ingredients, as I may ſo ſay, 

are alſo complex ideas. Thus the mixed mode, which 
the word lye ſtands for, is made of theſe ſimple ideas: 
I. Articulate ſounds. 2. Certain ideas in the mind of 
the ſpeaker. 3. Thoſe words the ſigns of thoſe ideas. 

4. Thoſe ſigns put together by affirmation or negation, 

otherwiſe than the ideas they, ſtand for are in the mind 
of the ſpeaker. I think I need not go any farther in _ 
the analyſis of that complex idea we call a lye: what 

J have faid is enough to ſhow, that it is made up of 
ſimple ideas: and it could not be but an offenſive 
tediouſneſs to my reader, to trouble him with a more 
minute enumeration. of every particular {imple idea, 
that goes to this complex one; which, from what has 

been ſaid, he cannot but be able to make out to him- | 
_ ſelf. The. ſame may. be done in all our complex ideas 

_ whatſoever ; which, however compounded and decom- 
: pounded, may at laſt be. reſolved into ſimple ideas, 
which are all the materials of knowledge or thought 
we. have, or can have. Nor ſhall we have reaſon to 
fear that the mind is hereby ſtinted to too ſcanty a 
number of ideas, if we conſider what an inexhauſtible 
ſtock of ſimple modes, number and figure alone * 
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us. How far then mixed modes” which admit of the 
various combinations of different fimple ideas, and 
_ thei? infinite modes, are from being few and ſeanty, 
e may eafily imagine. So that before we have done, 
W ſhall ſee that no-body nced be afraid he ſhall not 
Have 'fcope and compaſs enough for his thoughts to 
range 755 though they be, as I pretend, confined only 
to mple ideas eie from ſenſation or reflection, and . 
their fevetal combinations. 4 | 
Motion, ._ F. 10. It is worth our oblbe wing which 
thinking, = alt our ſimple ideas have been moſt modi- 
arid — ed, and had moſt mixed ideas made out of 
wy bo . * tern, with names given to them; and thoſe 
el. have been theſe three; thinking and mo- 
: | tion (which are the two ideas which com- 
| ebe in them all action) and power, from whence 
hefe'attiohs are Eonceived to low. The fimple ideas, 
Tay, of thinking, motion, and power, have been thoſe | 
ih have been moſt Mödified, and out of whoſe mo- 
Iflcations have been made moſt complex modes, with 
Martes t6 them. For action being the great bufiriefs 
of mankind, and the whole matter about which all 
laws are cotiverfant, it is no wonder that the ſeveral 
modes of thinking and motion ſhould be taken notice 
, the ideas of them obſerved, and laid up in the me- 
more, and have tiames* aſſigned. to them; without 
Which, laws could be but ill trade, or vice and diſorder 
repreſſed: Nor could any communication'be well had 
amongſt men, without ſuch complex ideas, with names 
to them: and therefore men have ſettled names, and 
ſuppoſed ſettled ideas in their minds, of modes of 
4100 diſtinguiſhed by their cauſes, means, objects, 
Ends, inſttuments, time, Place, and other 'EIrcum- 
ſtances, and alſo of their powers fitted for thoſe 
actions: 98. boldneſs is the power to ſpeak or do what 
We ihtend, before others, without fear or diſorder; and 
the Greeks call the confidence of ſpeaking by a pecu- 
at 9 rug So eis: Which power or ability in man, 
ay thin , when it has been acquired by fre- 
Aae dis he ame thing, is that idea "we warde 
Habit; 2 it is forward, and ready * "wy occa- 
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ton to break into action, we call it diſpoſition. Thus 
teſtineſs is a diſpoſition or aptneſs co be an 
To conclude: Let us examine any modes of 8 


v. g. conſideration and aſſent, which are actions of the 


mind; running and fpeaking, which are actions of the 


body; revenge and murder, which are actions of bot 


together: and we ſhall find them but ſo many collec- 
tions of fimple ideas, which together make up the com- 
1 ones ſignified by thoſe names. 


F. 11. Power being the ſource from "Ka 


_ whence all action proceeds, the ſubſtances - words em- 
wherein theſe powers are, when they exert ing to fignify 


this power into act, are called cauſes; and won, 


the fubſtances which thereupon are pro- 80 e 


duced, or the ſimple ideas which are intro- 


duced into any ſubject by the exerting of that power, ; 


are called effects. The efficacy whereby the new ſub- 
ſtance or idea is produced, is called, inthe ſubject exert. 


ing that power, action; but in the ſubject wherein any 


ſimple idea is changed or produced, it. is called paſſion: 

which efficacy however various, and the effects almoſt 
infinite, yet we can, I think, conceive it, in intellectual 
agents, to be nothing elſe but modes of thinking and 


willing; in corporeal agents, nothing elſe but modifi- 


cations of motion. I ſdy, I think we cannot conceive 


it to be any other but theſe two: for whatever ſort of 


action, beſides theſe, produces” any effects, I confeſs 
myſelf to have no notion or idea of; and ſo it is quite 
remote from my thoughts, apprehenſions, and know 
ledge; and as much in the dark to me as five other 
ſafes.” or as the ideas of colours to a blind man: and 


therefore *many words, which ſeem to expreſs ſome 


action, ſignify nothing of the action or modus operandi 


at all, but barely the effect, with ſome cireumſtances of . 


the ſubject wrought on, or cauſe operating; v. g. Crea- 
tion, annihilation, contain in them no idea of the ac- 
tion or manner whereby they are produced, but barely 
of the cauſe, and the thing done. And when a coun- 


tryman ſays the cold freezes water, though the word 


freezing ſeems to import ſome action, yet truly it ſigni- 
Hes TRE. but the * viz. that water that was 


before | 


4 


* 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
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© before fluid is become hard and conſiſtent, without con- 
_ taining * idea of the action whereby it is done. 
"Mina F. 12. I think I ſhall not need to remark 


modes made here, that though power and action make 
alſo of other the greateſt part of mixed modes, marked 


ideas. by names, and familiar in the minds and 


5 dads * men; yet other ſimple ideas, and their feve- 
_xal combinations, are not excluded : much leſs, I think, 


will it be neceſſary for me to enumerate all the mixed 


modes, which have been ſettled, with names to them. 
That would be to make a dictionary of the greateſt part 


of the words made uſe of in divinity, ethicks, law, 


and politic ks, and ſeveral other ſciences. All that is 


requitite to my preſent deſign, is, to ſhow what ſort 
of ideas thoſe are which I call mixed modes, how the 


/ : mind comes by them, and that they are compoſitions 
made up of ſimple ideas got from ſenſation and. ec 
00s which, 1 pF a: 1 nee "$a Br 400 | 
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8 8. 155 PHE mind . as 4 have 


* declared, furniſned with a 


great number of the ſimple ideas, conveyed 


in by the ſenſes, as they are found in exterior things, or 


by reflection on its own operations, takes notice alſo, 
that a certain number of theſe ſimple ideas go con- 


ſtantly together; which being preſumell to belong to 


one thing, and words being ſuited to common appre- 


henſions, and made uſe of for quick diſpatch, are cal- 


led, ſo united in one ſubject, by one name; which, by 
inadvertency, we are apt afterward to talk of, and con- 


ider as one ſimple idea, which indeed is a complica- 
tion of many ideas together: becauſe, as I have ſaid, 
not imagining how theſe ſimple ideas can ſubſiſt by | 
e ane we accuſtom ourſelves to ſuppoſe ſome ſub- 


ſtratum 


* 
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- firatum wherein they do ſubſiſt, and from which they. 


do reſult; which therefore we call ſubſtance (1), 
. 2. So that if any one will examine” © 
himſelf concerning his notion of pure ſub- Our idea of 
ſtance in general, he will find he has no 2 1 

other idea of it at all, but only a ſuppoſi- ö 


tion of he knows not what ſupport of ſuch qualities, 8 


which are capable of producing ſimple ideas in us; Which 
qualities are commonly called accidents. If any one 


ſhould be aſked, what is the ſubject wherein colour or 


weight 
1 3 by 2 +: pep ME For 


— & — * _ 
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.) This ſection, which was intended only to ſhow how the individuals 
of diſtinct ſpecies of ſubſtances came to be looked upon as ſimple ideas, 
and ſo to have ſimple names, viz. from the ſuppoſed ſubſtratum or 
ſubſtance, which was looked upon as the thing itſelf in which inhered, 
and from which reſulted that complication of ideas, by which it was 
| repreſented to us, hath been miſtaken for an account of the idea of ſub- 
ſtance in general; and as ſuch, hath been repreſented in theſe words; 
But how comes the general idea of ſubſtance to be framed in our minds ? 
Is this by abſtracting and enlarging ſimple ideas? No: But it is by a 

' * complication of many ſimple ideas together: becauſe, not imagining 
© how theſe ſimple ideas can ſubſiſt by themſelyes, we accuſtom ourſelves 


to ſuppoſe ſome ſubſtratum wherein they do ſubſiſt, and from whence | 


they do reſult; which therefore we call ſubſtance.* And is this all, 
indeed, that is to be ſaid for the being of ſubſtance, That we'accuſtom 


_ ourſelves to ſuppoſe: a ſubſtratum ? Is that cuſtom grounded upon true 
_ reaſon, or not? If not, then accidents, or modes muſt ſubſiſt of them-| 


ſelves; and theſe ſimple ideas need no tortoiſe to ſupport them: for 
figures and colours, &c. would do well enough of themſelves, but for 
ſome fancies men have accuſtomed themſelves to. ab ade I 
To which objection of the biſhop of Worceſter, our author“ anſwers 
thus : Herein your lordſhip ſeems to charge me with two faults : one, 
That I make the general idea of ſubſtance to be framed, not by abſtracting 


and enlarging ſimple ideas, but by a complication of many ſimple ideas 


5 together: the other, as if I had ſaid, the being of ſubſtance had no other 


foundation but the fancies of men. | | | | 
As to the firſt of theſe, I beg leave to remind your lordſhip, that I fay 
in more places than one, and particularly Book 3. Chap. 3. $. 6. and 
Book 1. Chap. 11. F. 9. where, ex profeſſo, I treat of abſtraction and 
general ideas, that they are all made by abſtracting, and therefore could 
not be underſtood to mean, that that of ſubſtance was made any other way; 
however my pen might have ſlipt, or the negligence of expreſſion, where 
I might have 87 g elſe than the general idea of ſubſtance in view, 
might make me ſeem to fay ſo. 3 wh 
at I was not ſpeaking of the 2 idea of ſubſtance in the paſſa 
your lordſhip quotes, is manifeſt from the title of that chapter, whic 


42:57) In His firſt letter to the biſhop of Woreeſter. , 
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2 he inheres, he would have nothing to ſay, but the 
ſoli extended. parts: and if he were demanded, what 


is it that that ſalidity and extenſion adhere 1 in, he RIES.” 


not be in a much better caſe than the Indian before- 
mentioned, who, ſaying that the world was ſupported 


by a great ele 15 N was aſked what the elephant reſted 
his anſwer was, 4 great tortoiſe. Bur. 
being again 1000 to know what gave ſupport to the 


on; to hic 


E miſe replied, ſomething, he knew 
not what. thus here, as in all other caſes where 
| we 


” 
e Dd 
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. Of. the 3 of 1 and the firſt (tion & i it, which 
2 4 9 cites 9 thoſe words you have ſet . 
which werds 1 do not obſerve any that deny the -neral idea * 


auler to be made by abſtracling, nor any that fay 15 is made by a 


ae der of many 1 idea Feng But ſpeaking in that place 
ideas of diſtin ſu ſtances, ſuch as man, horſe, TO, &e, fay. 
ey are made up of certain combinatiqns of fimple ideas, which cor 
8 ed upon, each of them, as one fimple idea, r h the. 
Are man; and we call it by one name of fubſtance, though mide up 6 


modes, from the cuſtom of ſuppoſing” a ſubſtratum, wherein har combi. 


nation .does-ſubfiſt. So that in this Paragrap! T only: give. an account of -- 
the idea of diſtinct ſabſtances, ſuch as oak, elephant, 1 iron, &c. how, 
though they are made up of diſtin complicariops of modes, yet they are 


Jooked. on as one idea, by one name, As dilkin ſorts t. 
* called making oh 


But tat my nation of ſibſtance in general, fs quite different from theſe, 
And bas no ſuch combination of Bm le ideas in it, is evident from the 
ammediate following wards, where T tay? * The, 7 of pure ſubſtance 
« in general, is only a ſu poſition 5 5 know not what: ſupport of ſueh 
-* qualities as are capab able of. producing fimple ideas in us. And theſe 


| 05 1 ro Lelajply diftingujſh all along „particularly Where I "ſay, © whatever 


therefore be the ſecret and abſtac nature pF ſobſtance in general, all 


.*. the, ideas we have of particular diſtinft f ances, are nothing — 
Nr combinations. of fuople ideas, co- exiſting in ſueh, thoug 


* known cauſe of their union, as makes the whole ſubfilt of $7772 | on 
The other wid to my. charge, is, as If T took the being of ſub- 
Lange to be doub I, or rendered it fo by the imperfect and ill- grounded 
Adea I i have, given of it. To which 1 beg leave to ſay, that ground 
2 the. 1 but the idea of ſubſtance, on our accùſtoming bes 
. ome odour; lor it is of the idea alone L ſpeak there, and 

N 0 of! ſubſtance. And having eyery where afirmed and 
built upon it, hat a man is a ſubſtance, I. cannot be ſuppoſe 


d to queſtion 
or dou Gu the — of ſubſtance, till + can nt tg y 


or doubt of my 


ven 
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Ch. 23. Our Ideas of Subſtances. = . 
we uſe words without having clear and diſtinct ideas, 
we talk like children; who being queſtioned what ſuch 
a thing is, which they know not, readily give chis ſatis- 
factory anſwer, that it is ſomething: which in truth 
ſignifies no more, when. ſo. uſed either by children or 
men, but that they Know not what; and that the thing 
they pretend to know and talk of, is what they have nv 
1 idea of at all, and ſo are perfectly ignorant of 
it, and in the dark. The idea then we have, to Which 
| we give the general name ſubſtance, being nothing but 
the ſuppoſed, but unknown ſupport of thoſe qualities 
we find exiſting, which we imagine cannot fubtift, . 
fine re ſubſtante, without ſomething to ſupport 
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„ ſolid, extended ſubſtances; and reflection, that there are thinking 
| ones.” So that, I think, the being Uf fubftance is not haken by What 
I Have faid: and if the idea of it sunt de, yer? the being“ of things 
Aepending not on our ideas) the Being of ſäbſtance would not. be at 
Thaken by my faying, we had but an öbſcüfe imperfect idea of it, and 
that that idea came from 'our accüſtoming ourſelves to ſuppoſe ſome ſub- 
ſttatum; or indeed, if 'T ſhould Tay, we had no idea of fubſtance at All. 
For a great many, things may be, and are granted to have a being, and be 
in nature, of which We have no ideas. For example: it cannot be 
. "doubted but there ate diftifet ſpecies of ſeparate Tpirits, of which yet we 
have no diſtin ideas at all: it cannot be queſtioned but ſpirits have 
5 2 of communicating their thoughts, and Jet we have no idea »6f it 
_ © *H all n , V 5 ö 
1 ke. then of ſubſtance being ſafe und ſecure, notwithſtanding 
Any thing have aid, let us {ee whether the idea öf it be not ſo too. 
Pour lordſhip aſks, with concern, Aud is tis all, indeed, chat is to be 
aid for the being (if your lordſhip pleaſe, let it be the idea) of ſubſtanee, 
that we accuſtom ourſelves to "ſuppoſe a ſubſtratüum? Is that cuſtom 
"grounded upon true reaſon or no? 1 have faid” that it is grounded u 
this, That we cannot conceive how fimple ideas of ſenſible qualities 
„ ſübhiſt alone; and therefore we fupp e them to exiſt in, and to 
be ſupported by ſome common ſubject; which fupport we denote hy che 
5878 |<" hate ſubſtance,” Which, I think, is a true reaſon,” beeauſe it is the 
| Kalbe your lordſhip grounds the ſuppoſition of a ſubſtratum on, in this 
e Lery page ; Even on the repagnancy to out CTR tliat modes and 
A c«&cidents mould ſubfiſt by Thenifelves. So that I have the good luck to 
A gtee here with your lotdfhip :* and conſequently eonelüde, I hate your 
9 py this, that the Tubſtratiim to mödes or accidents, Which is 
Sur idea of ſubſtance" in general, is founded in this, that we cannot 
rbideiſe no modes or accidents tar fübfift By themfdves,” 
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them, we call that ſupport [ſubſtantia ; which, accord- 


ing to the true import of the word, is in plain Fngliſh, 
ſtanding under or upholding (17). 
S. 3. An obſcure and relative idea of ſub- 

Ok the forts ſtance in general being thus made, we 
of Mbaance. ce in general genus made, WE Come 
do have the ideas of particular ſorts of ſub- 
ſtances, by collecting ſuch combinations of ſimple ideas, 
as are by experience and obſervation of men's ſenſes 
taken notice of to exiſt together, and are therefore ſup- 
poſed to flow from the particular internal conſtitution, 
CL SETS, VF 
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(1) From this paragraph, there hath been raiſed an objection by 
the biſhop of Worceſter, as if our author's doctrine here concerning 
ideas, had almoſt diſcarded ſubſtance out of the world: his words in 
- this paragraph, being brought to prove, that he is one of the gentlemen - 
of abs new way of reaſoning, that have almoſt diſcarded ſubſtance ur 
of the reaſonable part of the world. To: which our author replies: 
This, my lord, is an accuſation, which your lordſhip will pardon me, 
i I do not readily know what to plead to, becauſe I do not under- 
fand what it is almoſt to diſcard ſubſtance out of the reaſonable part of 
the world. If your lordſhip means by it, that I deny, or doubt, that 
there is in the world any ſuch thing as ſubſtance, that your Jordſhip will 
acquit me of, when your lordſhip looks again into this 23d chapter of 
. the ſecond bock, which * have cited more than once; where you will 
' . find theſe words, 5. 4. When we talk or think of any particular ſort of 

« corporeal ſubſtances, as horſe, ſtone, &c. though the idea we have of 

c- either of them, be but the complication or collection of thoſe ſeveral _ 
_ « ſimple ideas of ſenſible qualities, which we uſe to find united in the 
thing called horſe or ſtone; yet, becauſe we cannot conceive how they 
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„ ſhould ſubſiſt alone, nor one in another, we ſuppoſe them exiſting in, 


and fupported by ſome common ſubject, which: ſupport we denote by 
the name ſubſtance; though it is certain, we have no clear or diſtin 
idea of that thing we ſuppoſe a ſupport,” And again, $. 5. © The 
. - fame happens concerning the operations of the mind, viz. thinking, 
© reaſoning, fearing, &c. which we conſidering not to ſubſiſt of them- 


ſelves, nor apprehending how they can belong to body, or be produced 


_ *. by it, we are apt to think theſe. the actions of ſome other ſubſtance, 
which we call, ſpirit ; whereby yet it is evident, that having no other 
idea or notion of matter, but ſomething. wherein thoſe many ſenſible 
©. qualities, which affect our ſenſes, do ſubſiſt, by ſuppoſing a ſubſtance, 
wherein thinking, knowing, doubting, and a power of moving, &c. 
do fubſiſt, we have as clear a notion of the nature or ſubſtance of 
. © ſpirit, as we have of body; the one. er, ſuppoſed to be (without 

| kyowing what ir is) the ſubſtratum to thoſe 
In his firſt letter to that biſhop. 


© wits 
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: imple ideas we have from 
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or unknown eſſence of that ſubſtance. - Thus we come 


to have the ideas of a man, horſe, gold, water, &c. 
of which ſubſtances, whether any one has any other 
clear idea, farther than of certain ſimple ideas co-ex- © 
iftent together, I appeal to every one's own experience. 
It is the ordinary qualities obſervable in iron, or a dia- 
mond, put together, that make the true complex idea 
of thoſe ſubſtances, which a ſmith or a jeweller com- 
monly knows better than a philoſopher ; who, whatever 
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* without; and the other ſup (with a like ignorance of what it is) 
© to be the ſubſtratum to thoſe operations, which we experiment in our- 
« ſelves within.“ And again, 5. 6. Whatever therefore be the ſecret 
nature of ſubſtance in general, all the ideas we have of particular diſ- 
tin& ſubſtances, are nothing but ſeveral combinations of Swople ideas, 

co- exiſting in ſuch, though unknown cauſe of their union, as makes 
the whole ſubfiſt of itſelf.” And I farther fay in the ſame ſection, that 
we ſuppoſe theſe combinations to reſt in, and to be adherent to that 
unknown common __ which inheres not in any thing eiſe. And 
F. 3. That our complex ideas of ſubſtances, beſides all thoſe fi 
ideas they are made up of, have always the confuſed idea of ſomething 
to which they belong, and in which they ſubſiſt; and therefore, when 
we ſpeak of any ſort of ſubſtance, we ſay it is a thing having ſuch and 
ſuch qualities; as body is a thing that is extended, figured, and capable 
of motion; ſpirit, a thing capable of thinking, g. 
- © Theſe, and the like faſhions of ſpeaking, intimate, that the ſub- 
« ſtance is-ſuppoſed always ſomething beſides the extenſion, figure, ſoli- 
« dity, motion, thinking, or other obſervable idea, though we know not 
4 what at is.“ FT BEL: A d * 4 . þ ; F 8 | 
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. © Ons idea of body, I Ay, is an entended: ſolid-ſubftance g and Or 


idea of ſoul, is of a ſubſtanee that thinks. 80 that as long as there 
is any ſuch thing as body or ſpirit in the world, I have done nothing 


| rowards the diſcarding ſubſtance out of the reaſonable part of che word- 


Nay, as-long as there 1s 2 ſimple idea or ſenfible quality left, according 
to my way of arguing, ſubſtance cannot be diſcarded; becauſe all ſimplle 

ideas, all ſenſible qualities, carry with them a ſuppoſition of a ſubſtratum 
to exiſt in, and of a ſubſtance wherein they inhere: and of this that 
whole chapter is ſo full, that I.challenge any one who reads it, to think 
I have almoſt, or one jot, diſcarded ſubſtance out of the reaſonable part 
of the world. And of this, man, horſe, ſun, water, iron, diamond. 
Sc. which I have mentioned of diftint ſorts of ſubſtances, will be my 
witneſſes, as long as any ſuch things remain in being; of which 1 ſay, 


+ That the ideas of ſubſtances are fuch combinations of ſimple: ideas, as 


xre taken to repreſent diſtinct particular things ſubſiſting by themſelves, 
„, 25.6. %/%¾“ẽᷣ.. , Gin foe iy «| 
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fahelanttal Kam he: may talk of, has no other idea 
of thoſe. ſubſtances, than what is framed by a cal. 
lection of thoſe ſimple ideas which are to be found in 
them: only we muſt take notice, that our complex 

ideas of ſubſtances, beſides all thoſe: ſimple. ideas they 
are made up of, have always the confuſed idea of "max 
thing to which they belong, and in which they ſubſiſt. 
And therefore when we 18 1 of any ſort of ſubſtance, 
. ale it is a thing ba ſuch or auch n as 
y 
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. inwhich the Wuppoſed or confuſed 5 of een aro the i 
* and chick”. 


If, by almoſt diſcarding. fubſtance out of the reaſonable rt of the 


- your Jordſhip means, that I have deſtroyed, and al moſt diſcarded 


REES; um, . ſition of 
we know not what tupport ch qualities as are capable o -producing 
— Gple. ide nuns; — and relative idea; That without knowing 


2 no iden. of: whatat is, but only a gonfuſed, obſcure one of what i 
* E muſt confeſs, chis and the like 1 have faid of our iden of ſub- 


| = a and ſhould be very glad to be convinced by your lordſhip, or 


any body cite, hat +I. have n toe meanly of it. He a woah 
ſhow me a more dear and. diſtin& idea of ſubſtance, would do me a 
ar 9 rota arg But this is the beſt I can hitherto find,. 
either in own thanghts, or an the books of logicians: for their 
= account Sy of it is, that it is ens, or res per ſe ſubſiſtens, & ſubſtans 
accidentibms ; 3 in effect is no more, bur tat lance i bi £ 
ur or, in hort, know not or © Cc 
ey te no clearer 1 is ſomething which ſupports- 
 - neoidents, or other ſimple ideas or modes, and is not ſupported itſelf, 
as a mode, or an accident. So that I do not fee but Burgerſdicius, Fan- 
derfon, and the whole tribe of logicians, muſt be reckoned with the 
1 thisnew.:way of reaſoning, who have almoſt. diſcarded ſub- 
out 


of the reaſonable part of the world. . 
„ my lord, — I, ar theſe gentlemen, logicians of note 1 
In — . on that we have a very 4 obſture, inade- 
unte idea of ſuhſtance, would it not be 4 little too hard to — * 
7 


wich diſcariling : ſubſtance out uf the world? For what almoſt diſear 


- and e e of the world, ſigniſies, 1 muſt / confeſs l do not cleat 


tet almoſt and ä— part ſignify here what they. | 


; will, for 4 dare ſay your lordſhip meant {ſomething by :them:; would not 
acknow- 


. — think yon were a little hardly dealt with, if, for 
ynurſelf to have a very imipetfe& and ãnadeiuate ĩdea of God, or 


E. — A confeſs our under- | 


* e 4. 14 *. K | * Bits C. 3g. he | 
ngs 


| what it is, it ig that which ſupports accidents; ſo that of ſubſtance we 
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body is a thing that is extended, figured, and capable 
of motion; ſpirit, a thing capable of thinking; and 
ſo hardneſs, friability, and power to draw iron, we ſay, 
are qualities to be found in a loadſtone. Theſe, and 
the like faſhions of ſpeaking, intimate, that the ſub- 
ſtance is ſuppoſed always ſomething beſides the exten- 
ſion, figure, ſolidity, motion, thinking, or other ob- 
ſervable ideas, though we know not what it is. 

$. 4. Hence, when we talk or think of No clear idea 
any particular ſort of corporeal ſubſtances, of ſubſtance 
as horſe, ſtone, &c. though the idea we in general. 

3 ts oſpy AF 
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ſtandings come ſhort in, and cannot hend, you ſhould be accuſed 

to be one of theſe gentlemen that have almoſt diſcarded God, or thoſe 
other myſterious things, whereof you contend we have very im rfect 
and inadequate ideas, out of the reaſonable world? For I ſüppoſe your 
lordſhip means by almoſt diſcarding out of the reaſonable world, ſome- 
thing that is blameable, for it ſeems not to be inſerted for a commenda- 
tion; and yet I think he deſerves no blame, who owns the having im- 
perfect, inadequate, obſcure ideas, where he has no better; however, if 
it be inferred from thence, that either he almoſt excludes thoſe things 
out of being, or out of rational diſcourſe, if that be meant by the rea- 
ſonable world; for the firft of theſe will not hold, becauſe the being of 
things in the world depends not on our ideas: the latter indeed is true in 
ſome degree, but it is no fault; for it is certain, that where we have 
imperfect, inadequate, confuſed, obſcure” ideas, we cannot diſcourſe and 
reaſon about thoſe things ſo well, fully, and clearly, as if we had perfect, 
/ TSS COT gy 

Other objections are made againſt the following parts of this paragraph 
by that reverend prelate, viz. The repetition of he ſtory of the Indian 
philoſopher, and the talking like children about ſubſtance :*to which our 
author replies: JJJJJJJJVVVVJJVCCCCCCC EY LO MIOR Nt 
Pour lordſhip, I muſt own, with great reaſon, takes notice, that I pa- 
ralleled more than once our idea of ſubſtance with the Indian philoſo- 


* 


pher's he- knew. not what, which ſupported the tortoiſe, &c,, 
Ih mis repetition is, 1 confeſs, a fault in exact writing: but I have 
acknowledged and excuſed it in theſe words in my preface: I am 
not ignorant how little I herein conſult my on reputation, when I 

©'knowingly let my eſſay go with a fault ſo apt to diſguſt the moſt judi- 
cious, who are always the niceſt readers. And there farther add, 
That I did not publiſh my eſſay for ſuch great maſters of knowledge as 
your lordſhip ; but fitted it to men of my own ſize, to Ny 
might be ſometimes uſeful.” It would not therefore have been befide 
your lordſhip's generoſity (who were not intended to be provoked by this 
_ repetition) to have paſſed by ſuch a fault as this, in one who pretends not 
beyond the lower rank of writers. But T ſee your lordſhip would have 
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have of either of them be but the complication or col- 
lection of thoſe ſeveral ſimple ideas of fenfible qualities, 

which we uſed to find united in the thing called horſe or 
ſtone; yet becauſe we cannot conceive how they ſhould 
Fubſift alone, nor one in another, we ſuppoſe them 
exiſting in and ſupported by ſome common ſubject; 
. which ſupport we denote by the name ſubſtance, 
though it be certain we have no clear or diſtinct idea N 
of that 5 we ſuppoſe a ſupport. 
As dear n F. 5. The fame ching happens entern | 
idea of ſpirit ing the operations of the mind, viz. think - 
n. ing, W W &c. which we con- 
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3 © 5 5 5 this 1510 6 Thar it is Raden Vvour. 1910. 
| follow ; If this 


Eto we can have no eit of certainty to go upon in this de- 


If Your. lordſhip. has any better and diſtincter idea of ſubſtance than 

. mine 18, which I have given an account of, your lordſhip is not at all 
concerned in what I have there ſaid. But th Whoſe idea of e 

whether a rational or not rational idea, is like mine, ſomething, t 


3 . know. not what, muſt. Yu that, with me, talk like children, when they 


of ſomething, they know: not what, For a philoſopher that tags, 
which. ſupp orts accidents, is ſomething,. he knows not What; an 
A countryman th 2 ſays, the foundation of the great church at 5 
1 ported by ſomething, he knows not what; and a child that ſtands i - 
the dark upon his mother s muff, and ſays he ſtands u n ſomething, 
BK not * in this reſpect talk all _ alike, 15 t if the . 
man knows, that the foundation of the church of Harlem is ſupported 
= 'a rock, as the houſes about Briſtol are; or by gravel, as the houſes 
about London are; or * wooden piles, as Sk houſes. in Amſter- 
3 are; it is plain, that then A a clear and diſtinct idea of 
.. the. thing, that. 1 8 the Fee he 3 not talk of this matter as 
A child nor will he of the ſupport of accidents, when he has a.clearer 
-- and more diſtinct idea of, it, 7 — that it is barely ſomething. But as 
long 'we think. like 100 8 in caſes where our ideas are No. carer 
nor diſtinger. than theirs, I agree with your lordſhip, ..that T know. not 
how 1 it can be remedied, but gre we. muſt talk like t er. 1 
Farther, the biſhop aſks, Whether there. be no-difference between the 
bare being of a and its — by itſelf? To which our = 
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cluding not to ſubſiſt of themſelves, nor apprehending 
how they can belong to body, or be Ne by it, 
we are apt to think theſe the actions of ſome other 
ſubſtance, which we call ſpirit: whereby, yet it is evi- 
dent, that having no other idea or notion of matter, 
but ſomething wherein thoſe many ſenſible qualities 
which affect our ſenſes do ſubſiſt; by ſuppoſing a ſub- 
ſtance, wherein thinking, knowing, doubting, and a 
power of moving, &c. do. ſubſiſt, we have as clear a 
notion of the ſubſtance of ſpirit, as we have of body: 
the one being ſuppoſed to be (without knowing what 
it is) the ſubſtratum to thoſe ſimple ideas we have from 
| FV „ without; 
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thor anſwers,' Ves.“ But what will that do to prove, that upon my 
principles, we can come to no certainty of reaſon, that there is any ſuch 
thing as ſubſtance? You ſeem by this queſtion to conclude, That the 
idea of a thing that ſubſiſts by itſelf, is a clear and diftin& idea of ſub- 
ſtance: but I beg leave to aft; Is the idea of the manner of ſubſiſtence 
of a thing, the idea of the thing itſelf? If it be not, we may have a clear 
and diſtinct idea of the manner, and yet have none but a very obſcure 
tow confuſed one of the thing. For example; I tell your lordſhip, that 
know a thing that cannot ſubſiſt without a ſupport, and I know. ano- 
ther thing that does ſubſiſt without a ſupport, 5 7 ſay no more of them: 
can an, & having the clear and diftin& ideas of having a ſupport, and 
not having a ſupport, ſay, that you have a clear and diſtin idea of the 
thing that I know which has, and of the thing that 1 know which has 
not a ſupport? If your lordſhip can, I beſeech you to give me the clear 
and diſtinct ideas of theſe, which I only call by the general name, 
things, that have or have not ſupports; for ſuch there are, and ſuch I 
ſhall give your lordſhip clear and diſtinct ideas of, when you ſhall pleaſe 
** though I think your lordſhip will ſearce find 
them by the general and confuſed idea of things, nor in the clearer and 
more diſtinct idea of having or not having a ſupp 


- To ſhow a blind man, that he has no clear and diſtin idea of ſcar- 

let, I tell him, that his notion of it, that it is a thing or 9 85 does 
not prove he has any clear or diſtinét idea of it; but barely that he takes 

it to be ſomething, he knows not what. He replies, That he knows 

T nore than that, v. g. he knows that it ſubſiſts, or .inheres. in another 
thing: and is there no difference, ſays he, in your lordſhip's words, 
between the bare being of a thing, oY its ſubſiſtence in another? oF. 
 fay I to him, a great deal, they are very different ideas. But for al 
that, you have no clear and diſtinct idea of ſcarlet, nor ſuch; a one as.T 


7 4 " 


haye, who ſee and know it, and have another kind of idea of it, befides 


mat of inherence. f . 
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without ; and the other ſuppoſed (with a like i ignorance 


of what it is) to be the ſubſtratum to thoſe operations 


we experiment in ourſelves within. It is plain then, 
that the idea of corporeal ſubſtance in matter is as re- 


mote from our conceptions and apprehenſions, as that 


of ſpiritual ſubſtance or ſpirit: and therefore from our 


not having any notion of the ſubſtance of Tpirit, we 
can no more conclude its non-exiſtence, than we can 


for the ſame reaſon deny the exiſtence of body; it be- 
ing as rational to affirm there is no body, becauſe we 
have no clear and diſtinct idea of the ſubſtance of mat- 


ter, as to ſay there is no ſpirit, becauſe we have no 
clear and diſtinct idea of the ſubſtance of a ſpirit. 


2 105 "AN $. 6. Whatever therefore be the "OY 


1 abſtract nature of ſubſtance in general, all 
„ _ the ideas we have of particular diſtin ſorts 
of ſubſtances, are nothing but ſeveral combinations of 


fimple ideas, co-exiſting in ſuch, though unknown, 


cauſe of their union, as make the whole ſubſiſt of it- 


ſelf. It is by ſuch combinations of ſimple ideas, and 


nothing elſe, that we repreſent particular ſorts of ſub- 
ſtances to ourſelves ; ; ſuch are the ideas we have of 


their ſeveral ſpecies in our minds; and ſuch. only do 


we, by their ſpecifick names, ſignify to others, v. g. 


man, horſe, ſun, water, iron: upon hearing which 


words, every one, who underſtands the language, frames 


in his mind a combination of thoſe ſeveral ſimple ideas, 


which he has * obſcryed, or 5 e ro exiſt” to- 


ns * . ——_— ts 
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On: 


"Pia lord 1 8 idea of 1 i itſelf, war Pct, _= 
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3 you have a clear and diſtinct idea of the ching that ſubſiſt 


üitſelf: which, methinks, is all one, as if your 8 untryman ſhould For 


he hath an idea of a cedar of Lebanon, that it is 4 tree of a nature to 


need no prop to lean on for its ſupport ; therefore he hath a clear and 
diſtinct idea of a cedar of Lebanon: which clear and diſtinct idea, when 


he comes to examine, is nothing but a general one of a tree, with which 
bis indetermined idea of a cedar is confounded. Juſt fo is the idea of 
ſubſtance ; which, however called clear and diſtin, is confounded with 
the general indetermined idea of ſomething. But fu ens that the man- 
ner of ſubſiſting by itſelf gives us a clear and diſtinct idea of ſubſtance, 


_ how does that prove, That upon my principles we Can Come to no cer- 
- © tainty of reaſon, that there is any ſuch OE as ſubſtance in the world ? 
| Whick is the 3 to ye Pee; A not 


. N gether 
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gether under hor denomination ; all which he ſuppoſes 
to reſt in, and be as it were adherent to that unknown 


”"\ 


common ſubject, which inheres not in any thing elſe. - 


Though in the mean time it be manifeſt, and every 


one upon inquiry into his own thoughts will find, that 
he has no other idea of any ſubſtance, v. g. let it be 


| foe horſe, iron, man, vitriol, bread, but what he 


has barely of thoſe ſenſible qualities, which he ſuppoſes 


to inhere, with a ſuppoſition of ſuch a ſubſtratum, as . 


gives, as it were, a ſupport to thoſe qualities or ſimple 


ideas, which he has obſerved to exiſt united together. 


Thus the idea of the ſun, what is it but an aggregate 


of, thoſe ſeveral ſimple. ideas, bright, hot, roundiſh, 
having a conſtant regular motion, at a certain diſtance 
from us, and perhaps ſome other? As he who thinks 
and diſcourſes of the ſun; has been more or leſs ac- 
curate in obſerving thoſe ſenſible qualities, ideas, or 


properties, which are in that ng which he calls 
the fun, 1 

5. 7. For * has the perfocte idea. of 
any of the particular ſorts. of ſubſtances, Tor gr 
who has gathered and put together moſt of complex 


thoſe ſimple ideas which do exiſt in it, ideas of ſub», 


among which are to be reckoned its active OG 


ple ideas, yet in this reſpect, for brevity ſake, may 
conveniently enough be reckoned amongſt them. Thus 


the power of drawing iron, is one of the ideas of the 


complex one of that ſubſtance we call a load-ſtone ; 
and a power to be fo drawn is a part of the complex 
one we call iron: which powers paſs for inherent qua- 
lities in thoſe ſubjects. Becauſe every ſubſtance, being 
as apt, by the powers we obſerve in it, to change ſome 


_ ſenſible qualities in other ſubjects, as it is to produce 


in us thoſe ſimple ideas which we receive immediately 
from it, does, by thoſe new ſenſible qualities intro- 
duced into other ſubjects, diſcover to us thoſe powers, 


which do thereby mediately affect our ſenſes, as regu- ' 


larly as its ſenſible qualities do it immediately: v. g. 
we immediately by our ſenſes perceive in fire its 


heat and colour; which are, if rightly conſidered, no- 


8 | thing 


powers, and paſſive capacities; which though not {im-- 


— 
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thing but powers in it to produce thoſe ideas in us: we 


alſo by our ſenſes perceive the colour and brittleneſs of 
charcoal, Whereby we come by the knowledge of ano- 
ther power in fire, which it has to change the colour 


and conſiſtency of wood. By the former, fire imme- 
diately, by the latter it mediately diſcovers to us theſe 


ſeveral qualities, which therefore we look upon to be a 
part of the qualities of fire, and ſo make them a part 
of the complex idea of it. For all thoſe powers that 
we take cognizance of, terminating only in the altera- 
tion of ſome ſenſible qualities in thoſe ſubjects on 


which they operate, and fo making them exhibit to us 


new ſenſible ideas; therefore it is that I have reckoned 
theſe 1 amongſt the ſimple ideas, which make the 

ex ones of the ſorts of ſubſtances ; ; though theſe 
ers, conſidered in themſelves, are truly complex 


comp 


ideas. And in this looſer ſenſe J crave leave to be un- 
derſtood, when I name any of theſe potentialiti ies 


among the ſimple ideas, which we 'recolle& in our 
minds, when we think of particular ſubſtances. For 


the powers that are ſeverally in them are neceſſary to 


be conſidered, if we will have true diſtinct notions of 


| the feveral ſorts of ſubſtances. 


£5 '$. 8. Nor are we to wonder, that wers 
St 6 6 | make a great part of our complex 0k of 
ſabſtances ; ſince their ſecondary qualities are thoſe, 
which in moſt of them ſerve principally to diſtinguiſh | 
_ ſubſtances one from another, and commonly make a 
conſiderable part of the complex idea of the. ſeveral 


ſorts'of them.” For our ſenfes failing us in the diſco- 


very of the bulk, texture, and figure of the minute 


parts of bodies, on which their real conſtitutions and 


__ differences depend, we are fain to make uſe of their 
_ _ ſecondary qualities, as the characteriſtical notes and. 
marks, whereby to frame ideas of them in our minds, 
and diſtinguiſh them one from another. All which ſe- 
condary qualities, as has been ſhown, are nothing but 
bare powers. For the colour and taſte of opium are, 
as well as its ſoporifick or anodyne virtues, mere pow- 
ers depending on its n ee whereby 1 kf | 
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fitted to produce different operations on different parts 
of our bodies. „ | TT 
F. 9. The ideas that make our complex Three ſorts 
ones of corporeal ſubſtances, are of theſe of ideas 
three ſorts. Firſt, the ideas of the primary make our 
qualities of things, which are diſcovered by „ nA 
our ſenſes, and are in them even when we I 2 
perceive them not; ſuch are the bulk, figure, number, 
ſituation, and motion of the parts of bodies, which are 
really in them, whether we take notice of them or no. 
Secondly, the ſenſible ſecondary qualities, which de- 
pending on theſe, are nothing but the powers thoſe ſub- 
ſtances have to produce ſeveral ideas in us by our 
ſenſes ; which ideas are not in the things themſelves, 
otherwiſe than as any thing is in its cauſe. Thirdly, 
the aptneſs we conſider in any ſubſtance to give or re- 
ceive ſuch alterations of primary qualities, as that the 
ſubſtance ſo altered ſhould produce in us different ideas 
from what it did before; theſe are called active and 
paſſive powers: all which powers, as far as we have any 
notice or notion of them, terminate only in ſenfible 
ſimple ideas. For whatever alteration a Wade has 
the power to make, in the minute particles of iron, we 
| ſhould have no notion of any power it had at all to ope- 
rate on iron, did not its ſenſible motion diſcover it: 
and I doubt not, but there are a thouſand changes, that 
bodies we daily handle have a power to cauſe in one 
another, which we never ſuſpect, becauſe they never ap- 
pear in ſenſible effects. | e 


— 


„ ? uy 4 Powers make 
great part of our complex ideas of ſub- a great part 


{kances. He that will examine his complex ot our com- 


| idea of gold, will find ſeveral of its ideas Plex ideas of 
a ſubſtances. 5 


loyneſs is not actually in gold; but is a power in gold 
15 to produce that idea in us by our eyes, when placed in 
W e 
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a due light: and the heat, which we cannot leave out of 
our ideas of the ſun, is no more really in the ſun, than 
the white colour it introduces into wax. Theſe are 
both equally powers in the ſun, operating, by the mo- 
tion and figure of its ſenſible parts, ſo on a man, as to 
make him have the idea of heat; and ſo on wax, as to 
make it capable to produce in a man the idea of white. 


The now ſe⸗ | 


co qua- 


dies would 


di ſappear, if 


we could diſ- 
cover the pri- 
mary ones of 


their minute 


Parts. 


5 mieroſcopes plainly diſcover to us; for what to our 
naked eyes produces a certain colour, is, by thus aug- 


$. 11. Had we ſenſes acute enough to 


"diſcern the minute particles of bodies, and 


 Lities of bo- the real conſtitution on which their ſenſible 


qualities depend, I doubt not but they 
would produce quite different ideas in us ; 
and that which is now the yellow colour of 


gold, would then diſappear, and inſtead of 


it we ſhould ſee an admirable texture of 
parts of a certain fize and figure. This 


menting the acuteneſs of our ſenſes, diſcovered to be 
quite a different thing; ; and the thus altering, as it 
were, the proportion of the bulk of the minute parts 
of a coloured object to our uſual fight, produces diffe- 
rent ideas from what it did before. Thus ſand or 


pounded glaſs, which is opake, and white to the naked 


eye, is pellucid in a microſcope; and a hair ſeen this 
way, loſes its former colour, and is in a great meaſure 

lucid, with a mixture of ſome bright ſparkling co- 
8 Th ſuch as appear from the refraction of diamonds, 
and other pellucid bodies. Blood to the naked eye ap- 
pears all red; but by a good microſcope, wherein its 
leſſer parts appear, ſhows only ſome few globules of 
red, ſwimming in a pellueid liquor: and how theſe red 
globules would appear, if glaſſes could be found that 
could yet magnify them a thouſand or ten e times 
| more, is uncertain. _ 


Our faculties - 
of diſcovery 


ſuited to our 


Nate. | 
do here. 


F. 12. The infinitely wiſe contriver of 1 us, 6 


and all things about us, hath fitted our 
ſenſes, faculties, 'and organs, to'the conve- 
niencies of life, and the buſineſs we have to 


We are able, by our ſenſes, to know and 
diſtinguiſh RENEE: -and to examine chem ſo far, as- to 


apply 


| 
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apply them to our uſes, and ſeveral ways to accom- 


modate the exigencies of this life. We have inſight 


enough into their admirable contrivances and wonderful 
effects, to admire and magnify the wiſdom, power, 
and goodneſs of their author. Such a knowledge as 

this, which is ſuited to our preſent condition, we want 


not faculties to attain. But it appears not, that God 


intended we ſhould have a perfect, clear, and adequate 


knowledge of them: that perhaps is not in the com- 
prehenſion of any finite being. We are furniſhed with 

faculties (dull and weak as they are) to diſcover enough 
in the creatures, to lead us to the knowledge of the 


Creator, and the knowledge of our duty; and we are 


fitted well enough with abilities to provide for the 


conveniencies of living: theſe are our buſineſs in this 
world. But were our ſenſes altered, and made much 
quicker and acuter, the appearance and out ward ſcheme 


of things would have quite another face to us; and, I 


* 


am apt to think, would be inconſiſtent with our being, 


or at leaſt well-being, in this part of the univerſe 
which we inhabit. He that confiders how little our 
conſtitution is able to bear a remove into parts of this 


air, not much higher than that we commonly breathe 


in, will have reaſon to be ſatisfied, that in this globe of 


quieteſt retirement be leſs able to ſleep or meditate, 


earth allotted for our manſion, the all- wiſe Architect 


has ſuited our organs, and the bodies that are to affect 


them, one to another. If our ſenſe of hearing were 
but one thouſand times quicker than it is, how would 
a perpetual noiſe diſtract us? And we ſhould in the 


than in the middle of a ſea-fight. Nay, if that moſt 


inſtructive of our ſenſes, ſeeing, were in any man a 
thouſand or a hundred thouſand times more acute than 


it is by the beſt microſcope, things ſeveral millions of 


times leſs than the ſmalleſt object of his ſight now, 


would then be viſible to his naked eyes, and ſo he 
would come nearer to the diſcovery of the texture and 


motion of the minute parts of corporeal things; and 


in many of them, probably get ideas of their internal 


conſtitutions. But then he would be in a quite dif- 


| ferent. world from Ty People? n would 3 
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the ſame to him, and others; the viſible ideas of every 
thing would be different. So that I doubt, whether he 
and the reſt of men could diſcourſe concerning the ob- 
jects of ſight, or have any communication 5 208 co- 
lours, their appearances being ſo wholly different. 
And perhaps ſuch a quickneſs and tenderneſs of ſight 
could not endure bright ſun-ſhine, or ſo much as open 
day-light; nor take in but a very {mall part of any 
object at once, and that too only at a very near diſ- 
tance. And if by the help of ſuch microſcopical eyes 
(if T may fo call them) a man could penetrate farther 
than ordinary into the ſecret compoſition and radical 
texture of bodies, he would not make any great ad- 
vantage by the change, if ſuch an acute or 'would 
not ferve to conduct him to the market and exchange; 
if he could not ſee things he was to avoid, at a conve- 
nient diſtance ; nor iffinguith things he had to do 
with, by thoſe ſenfible qualities others do. He that 
was ſharp-ſighted enough to ſee the configuration of 
the minute particles of the ſpring of a clock, and ob- 
ferve upon what peculiar ſtruckure and impulſe its 
elaſtic motion depends, would no doubt diſcover ſome- 
thing very admirable: but if eyes ſo framed could not 
view at once the hand, and the characters of the hour- 
plate, and thereby at a diſtance ſee what o'clock it was, 
their owner could not be much benefited by that acute. 
neſs; which, whilft it diſcovered the ſecret contrivance 
of the parts of the machine, made him loſe its uſe. 
Cee F. 13- And here give me leave to pro- 
about ſpirits, poſe an extravagant conjecture of mine, 
"IE . viz. that fince we have ſome reaſon (if there 
be any credit to be given. to the report of things, that 
our philoſophy cannot account for) to imagine, that 
ſpirits can aſſume to themſelves bodies of different bulk, 
1 7 and conformation of parts; whether one great 
advantage ſome of them have over us, may not lie in 
this, that they can ſo frame and ſhape to themſelves 
rgans of ſenſation or perception, as to ſuit, them to. 
tk | 3 deſign, and the circumſtances of the ob- 
ect t 


* they would conſider. For how much would that 
man 


exceed all others in knowledge, who had but the 


4 


faculty ſo to alter the ſtructure of his eyes, that one 
ſenſe, as to make it capable of all the feveral degrees 
of viſion, which the alliſtance of glaſſes {caſually at 
firſt lighted on) has taught us to conceive? What 
wonders would he diſcover, who could ſo fit his eyes to 
at forix' of ble, a 16 ſee,” when” be pleated, the" 
figure and motion of the minute particles in the blood, 
and other juices of animals, as diſtinctly as he does, at 
other times, the ſhape and motion of the animals them- 
ſelves? But to us, in our preſent ſtate, unalterable or- 
gans ſo contrived, as to diſcover the figure and motion 
of the minute parts of bodies, 'whereon depend thoſe 
ſenſible qualities we now obſerve in them, would per- 
haps be of no advantage. God has, no doubt, made 
them fo, as is beſt for us in our preſent condition. He 
75 5 fitted us for the neighbourhood of the bodies that 
ſurround us, and we have to do with: and though we 
cannot, by the faculties we have, attain to a perfect 
knowledge of things, yet they will ſerve us well enough 
for thoſe ends - above-mentioned, which are our great 
concernment. I beg my reader's pardon for laying 
before him ſo. wild a. fancy, concerning the ways of 
perception in beings above us: but how extravagant 
ſoeyer it be, I doubt whether we can imagine any thing 
about the knowledge of angels, but after this manner, 
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ſome way or other in proportion to what we find and 
_ obſerve in ourſelves. And though we cannot but allow, 
that the infinite power and wiſdom of God may frame 
creatures with a thouſand other faculties and ways of 
perceiving things without them, than what we have; 
yet our thoughts can go no farther than our own : ſo 
impoſſible it is for us. to enlarge our very gueſſes be- 
yond the ideas received from our own ſenſation and re- 
Aection. The ſuppoſition at leaft, that angels do ſome- 
times aſſume bodies needs not ſtartle us; ſince ſome _ 
of the moſt antient and moſt learned fathers of the 
church ſeemed to believe, that they had bodies: and 
this is certain, that their ſtate and way of exiſtence is 
bo ba Par out Fo rs! oo 
F. 14. But to'return to the matter in Clnples 
hand, the ideas we have of ſubſtances, and ideas of ſub. 
the ways we come by them; I fay, our ſpe- 9985 


Fo af 


cifick | 


) 


. » 
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compounded. Thus the idea which an Engliſhman K. 


8 1155 by the name Swan, is white colour, long nec 
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- cifick - oY of ſubſtances are nothing elſe but a collec- 
tion of a certain number of ſimple ideas, conſidered as 
united in one thing. Theſe ideas of ſubſtances, though 
they are commonly ſimple apprehenſions, and the names 
of them ſimple terms; yet in effect are complex and 


— 


red beak, black legs, and whole feet, and all theſe of a. 


certain ſize, with a power of ſwimming in the water, 
and making a certain kind of noiſe; and perhaps, to 


a man who has long obſerved this kind of birds, ſome - 


other properties which all terminate in ſenſible ſimple | 
ideas, all united in one common ſubject. 


§. 15. Beſides the complex ideas we have 
— 3 of material ſenſible ſubſtances, of which 1 
ftances a have laſt ſpoken, by the ſimple ideas we 


clear as of 
dolly b. have taken from thoſe operations of our 


Races. on minds, which we experiment daily in 


ourſelves, as thinking, underſtanding, 1 


ing, knowing, and power of beginning motion, &c. 


co-exiſting in ſome ſubſtance ;, we are able to frame 


the complex idea of an eee ſpirit. And thus, : 
by putting together the ideas of thinking, perceiving, - 


liberty, and power of moving themſelves and other 
things, we have as clear a perception and notion of 


immaterial ſubſtances, . as we have of material. For 
putting together the ideas of thinking and willing, or 


the power of moving or quieting corporeal motion, 
joined to ſubſtance, of which we haye no diſtinct idea, 
we have the idea of an immaterial ſpirit; and by PU 


ting together the ideas of coherent ſolid parts, and a 


N of being moved, joined with ſubſtance, of Shich 
kewiſe we have no 1 85 idea, we bave the idea of 


matter. The one is as clear and diſtin an idea as. 


the other: the idea of thinking, and moving a body, 


being as clear and diſtinct ideas, as the ideas of- exten», 
fion, ſolidity, and being moved, For our idea of ſub- 


ſtance is equally obſcure, or none at all in both; it is, 
but a ſuppoſed I know not what, to ſupport thoſe ideas 


Pl 


we call Fa | It is for want t of reflection that We | 


$f 2a i 


OT. | material 


x4 
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within me that ſees and hears. 
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material things.. Every act of ſenſation, when duly 
cConſidered, gives us an equal view of both parts of na- 
_ - ture,' the corporeal and ſpiritual. , For whilſt L know, 
by ſeeing or hearing, &c. that there is ſome corporeal 
d being without me, the object of that ſenſation; I do 

more certainly know, that there is ſome ſpiritual being 


301 


This, I muſt be con- 


vinced, cannot be the action of bare inſenſible mat- 


ter; nor ever could be, without an immaterial think- 
ing being. Ta | 


3 


F. 16. By the complex idea of extended, No! 8 


figured, coloured, and all other ſenſible qua- abſtract ſub- 
lities, which is all that we know of it, we 
are as far from the idea of the ſubſtance of body, as if 
we knew nothing at all : nor after all the acquaintance 
and familiarity, which we imagine we have with mat- 
ter, and the many qualities men aſſure themſelves they 
Derceive and know in bodies, will it perhaps upon exa- 
mination be found, that they have any more, or clearer, 


primary ideas belongin 


longing to immaterial ſpirit. _ 
$. 17. The primary ideas we have pecu- 


| Har to body, as contradiſtinguiſhed to _ 
Tit, are the coheſion of ſolid, and conſe- 
quently ſeparable, , parts, and a power of 


communicating motion by impulſe. "Theſe, 
I think, are the original ideas proper and 


peculiar to body ; for figure is but the Halten of 
finite extenſion 


F. 18. The ideas we have belonging, and 


thought, 
liberty. 


For as body cannot but commu- 


ſtance. 


to body, than mary have be- 


Thecohefon 


of ſolid parts 


and impulſe 
the e 
ideas of 
body. 


11 


| peculiar to ſpirit, are thinking and will, or ing, 


power of putting body into motion by 
and which is conſequent to it, 


and 'motiyity 
the primary 


ideas of wy 


rit. 


nicate its motion by impulſe to another body, which it 
ects with at reſt; ſo the mind can put bodies into 
motion, or forbear to do ſo, as it pleaſes. 
of exiſtence, e and mobility, are common to 
: them both. 
$. 19. There is no reaſon why it ſhould Spirits _ 
be thought ſtrange, that I make mobi- ble of mo- 


fi, belong'to — for n no other ien. 


The ideas 


LES 


idea 


now be of much weight to man 
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idea of motion, bit change of diſtance with other be- 
| Ings that are conſidered as at reſt ; and finding, that 
ſpirits, as well as bodies, cannot operate but where 
they ate, and that ſpirits do operate at ſeveral times 
in ſeveral places; I cannot but attribute change of 
place to all finite ſpirits; (for of the infinite ſpirit I 
ſpeak not here.) For my ſoul, being a real being, as 
well as my body, is certainly as capable of changing 
diftance with any other body, or being, as body itfelf ; 
and ſo is capable of motion. And if a mathematician 
can confider a certain diſtance, or à change of chat dif 
tafice between two points, one may Certainly conceive 
a diftance, and a nge bf diſtance between two ſpi- 
tits: and ſo conceive their motion, their approach or 
removal, one from another. 
F. 20. Every one finds in himſelf, that his foul can 
think, will, and operate on his body in the place where 
that is; but cannot operate on a body, or in a place an 
hundred miles diſtant from it. No-body can imagine, 
that his ſoul can think, or move 4 body at Oxford, 
whilſt he is at London; and cannot but know, that, - 
P. to his body, it conftantly changes place 
all the whole journey between Oxford and' London, as 
the coach. or horſe does that carries him, and I think 
may be {aid to Be truly all that while in motion; or if 
that wilf not be allowed to afford us a clear idea enough 
. $ - #25 « © .>* # £43. ©: MS 44943536: #1 1 1 7 K 
of its motion, its bein Rare from the body in 
death, I think, will ; for to conſider it as going out of 


the body, or leaving it, and yet to have no idea of its 
motion ſeems to me impoſſible, 


$. 27. If it be ſaid by any one, that it cannot change 
place, .becaufe it hath none, for the [ſpirits are not in 
loco, but ubi; I ſuppoſe that way of talking will not 


if any one thinks chere is any ſenſe in that diſtinction, 
and that it is applicable to'our preſent purpole, I deſire 


* 


| are not capable of motion. Indeed 
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attributed to God; not becauſe he is an immaterial, 
but becauſe he is-an infinite ſpirit. | | 
F. 22. Let us compare then our complex 1463 of b 
idea of an immaterial ſpirit with our com- and body 
plex idea of body, and ſee whether there be compared. 
any more obſcurity in one than in the other, and in which 
maoſt. Our idea of body, as I think, is an extended 
ſeolid ſubſtance, capable of communicating motion by 
impulſe : And our idea of ſoul; as an immaterial fpirit, 
is of a ſubſtarice that thinks, and has a power of ex- 
eiting motion in body, by willing or thought. Theſe, 
I think, are our complex ideas of foul and body, as 
contra-diſtinguiſhed # and now let us examine which 
has moſt obſcurity in it, and difficulty to be appre- 
hended. I know, that people, whoſe thoughts are ir- 
merſed in matter; and have fo fubjected their minds to 
their ſenſes, that they ſeldom reflect on any thing be- 
yond them, are apt to fay, they cannot comprehend 
a thinking thing, which perhaps is true: but T affirm, 
when they confider it well, ops can no more e 
hend an extended thing. 
F. 23. If any one ſay, he ne nat 

5 wins it is thinks in him; he means, he ſolid parts in 
| knows not what the ſubſtarice is of that body as hari 
thinking thing: no more, ſay I, knows he 0 be docs 
what the ſubſtance is of that” ſolid thing. thinking in; a 
Farther, if he ſays he knows not how he ful. Wn 
thinks ; I anſwer, neither knows he how LIE 2 
he is extended; how the ſolid parts of Bod: are 
united, or cohere together to make extenſion. For 

though the preſſure of the particles of air may ac- 
count for the coheſion of ſeveral parts of matter, that 
are groſſer than the particles of air, and have pores 
leſs than the corpuſcles of air; yet the weight, or preſ- 
ſure of the air, will not explain, nor can be à cauſe of 
the coherence' of the particles of air themſelves. And 
if the preſſure of the æther, or any ſubtiler matter 
than the air, may unite, and hold faſt together the parts 
of a particle of air, as well as other bodies; yet it can= 
not make bonds for itſelf, and hold together the parts 
; that make up Wy the leaſt 8 of that fb: 
ubtilis. 


Coheſion of 5 


\ 


2 
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ſubtilis. So that that hypotheſis, how ingeniouſly ſo- 
ever explained, by ſhowing, that the parts of ſenſible 
bodies are held together by the preſſure of other exter- 

mal inſenſible bodies, reaches not the parts of the æ tler 

itſelf: and by how much the more evident it proves, 

that the parts of other bodies are held together by the 

external preſſure of the æther, and can have no other 
conceivable cauſe of their coheſion and union, by ſo 

much the more it leaves us in the dark concerning the 

coheſion of the parts of the corpuſcles of the ether 

itſelf; which we can neither conceive without parts, 

they being bodies, and diviſible; nor yet how. their 

which is given of the coheſion of the parts of all 


8. 24. But, in truth, the preſſure of any ambient 
fluid, how great ſoever, can be no intelligible cauſe of 
| — the coheſion of che ſolid parts of matter. For though 
ſuch a preſſure may hinder the avulſion of two poliſhed 
| ſuperficies, one from another, in a line perpendicular 
to them, as in the experiment of two poliſhed mar- 
bles ; yet it can never, in the leaſt, hinder the fepara= 
tion by a motion, in a line parallel to thoſe 2 : 
Becauſe the ambient fluid, having a full liberty to ſuc- _ 
ceed in each point of ſpace, deſerted; by a lateral mo- 
tion, reſiſts ſuch a motion of bodies ſo joined, no more 
than it would reſiſt the mot ion of that body, were it 
on all ſides invironed by that fluid, and touched no 
other body: and therefore, if there were no other cauſe 
of coheſion, all parts of bodies muſt be eaſily ſeparable 
by ſuch a lateral fliding motion. For if the preſſure of 
the æther be the adequate cauſe of coheſion, wherever 
that cauſe operates not, there can be no coheſion. And 
ſince it cannot operate againſt ſuch a lateral ſeparation, 
(as has been ſhown) therefore in every imaginary plane, 
interſecting any maſs of matter, there could be no more 
coheſion, than of two poliſhed ſurfaces, which will 
always, notwithſtanding any imaginable preſſure of a 
fluid, eaſily ſlide one from another. So that, perhaps, 
how clear an idea ſoever we think we have of the ex- 
tenſion of body, which is nothing but the cohehon, gf | 
„ „„ | „ a / 1 
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ſolid parts, he that ſhall well conſider it in his mind, 
may have reaſon to conclude, that it is as eaſy for him 
to have a clear idea, how the ſoul thinks, as how body 
is extended. For ſince body is no farther, nor other- 
wiſe extended; than by the union and coheſion of its 
Tolid parts, we ſhall very ill comprehend the extenſion 
of body, without underſtanding wherein conſiſts the 
union and coheſion of its parts ; which feems to me as 
incomprehenſible, as the manner of thinking, and how 
it is performed. „ „ is 

$. 25. I allow it is uſual for moſt people to wonder 
how any one ſhould find a difficulty in what they think 
they every day obſerve. Do we not ſee, will they be 
ready to ſay, the parts of bodies ſtick firmly together? 
Is there any thing more common? And what doubt 
can there be made of it? And the like, I ſay, con- 
cerning thinking and voluntary motion: Do we not 
every moment experiment it in ourſelves ; and there- 
fore can it be doubted ? The matter of fact is clear, I 
confeſs ; but when we would a little nearer look into 
it, and conſider how it is done, there I think we are 
at a loſs, both in the one, and the other; and can as 
little underſtand how the parts of body, cohere, as how 
we ourſelves perceive, or move. I would have any one 
intelligibly explain to me, how the parts of gold, or 
braſs, (that but now in fuſion were as looſe from one 
another, as the particles of water, or the ſands of an \ 
hour-glaſs) come in a few moments to be ſo united, 
and adhere ſo ſtrongly one to another, that the utmoſt 
force of men's arms cannot ſeparate them : a confider- 
ing man will, I ſappoſe, be here at a loſs, to ſatisfy his 
own, or another man's underſtanding. i; MW 

$. 26. The little bodies that compoſe that fluid we. 
call water, are ſo extremely ſmall, that I have never 
heard of any one, who by a microſcope (and. yet I have 
heard of ſome that have magnified to ten thouſand ; 
nay, to much above a hundred thouſand times) pre- 
tended to perceive their diſtinct bulk, figure, or mo- 
tion: and the particles of water are alſo ſo perfectly 
| looſe one from another, that the leaſt force ſenſibly 
ſeparites them. Nay, if we conſider their perpetual 

Vox. I. 9 motion, 
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motion, we muſt allow them to have no coheſion one 
with another; and yet let but a ſharp cold come, they 
unite, they conſolidate, theſe little atoms cohere, and 
are not, without great force, ſeparable.. He that could 
find the bonds that tie theſe heaps of looſe little bodies 
together ſo firmly; he that could make known the ce- 
ment that makes them ſtick ſo faſt one to another ; 
-would diſcover a great, and yet unknown ſecret : and 
yet when that was done, would he be far. enough from 


making the extenſion of body {which is the coheſion 


of its folid parts) intelligible, till he could ſhow wherein 
conſiſted the union, or conſolidation of the parts of 
thoſe bonds, or of that cement, or of the leaſt particle 
of matter that exiſts. Whereby it appears, that this 
primary and ſuppoſed obvious quality of body will be 
found, when examined, to be as .incomprehenſible as 
any thing belonging to our minds, and a ſolid extended 
ſubſtance as hard to be conceived as a thinking im- 
material one, Whatever difficulties ſome would raiſe 
againſt it. | 

§. 27. For to extend our thoughts a little farther, 
that preflure, which is brought to explain the coheſion 
of bodies, is as ünintelligible as the coheſion itſelf. 
For if matter be conſidered, as no doubt it is, Anite, 
let any one ſend his contemplation to the extremities 
of the univerſe, and there ſee what conceivable hoops, 
what bond he can imagine to hold this maſs of matter 
in ſo cloſe a preſſure together ; from whence. ſteel has 
its firmneſs, and the parts of a diamond their hardneſs 
and indiſſolubility. f matter be finite, it muſt have. 
its extremes; and there muſt be ſomething to hinder it 
from ſcattering aſunder. If, to avoid this difficulty, 
any one will throw himſelf into the ſuppoſition and 
abyſs of infinite matter, let him cores” what light he 


thereby brings to the coheſion. of body, and whether 


he be ever the nearer making it intelligible, by re- 
ſolving it into a ſuppoſition, the moſt abſurd and moſt 


. incomprehenſible of all other: So far is our extenſion 


of body (which is nothing but the coheſion of ſolid 
Parts ) from: being clearer, or more diſtinct, n. we 
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would inquire into the nature, cauſe, or manner of it, 
chan the idea of thinking. | 


F. 28. Another idea we have of body 18 


oh power of communication of motion by de er 
impulſe; and of our ſouls, the power of tion by- im- 


exciting motion by thought. Theſe ideas, pulſe, or by 


the one of body, the other of our minds, thought, 

d Fi learly furniſhe * 
every day's experience clearly furniſhes us telligible. 
with : but if here again we inquire how this 
is done, we are equally in the dark. For to the com- 


- munication. of motion by impulſe, wherein as much 


motion is loſt to one body, as is got fe the other, which 
is the ordinarieſt caſe, we can have no other concep- 
tion, but of the paſſing of motion out of one body into 
another; which, I think, is as obſcure and uncon- 
ceivable; as how our minds move or ſtop our bodies 
by thought; which we every moment find they do. 
The increaſe of motion by impulſe, which is obſerved 
or believed ſometimes to happen, is yet harder to be 


underſtood. We have by daily experience clear evi- 


dence of motion produced both by impulfe and by 
thought; but the manner how, hardly comes within 


our comprehenſion ; we are equally at a loſs in both. 


So that however we conſider-motion, and its commu- 
nication, either from body or ſpirit, the idea which 
belongs to ſpirit is at leaſt as clear as that which be- 
longs to body. And if we conſider the active power 
of moving, or, as I may call it, motivity, it is much 
clearer in ſpirit than body; ſince two bodies, placed by 
one another at reſt, ' will never afford us the idea of 


a a power in the one to move the other, but by a bor- 


rowed motion: whereas the mind, every day, affords 


us ideas of an active power of moving of bodies; and 
therefore it is worth our conſideration, whether active 


power be not the proper attribute of ſpirits, and paſ- 


five power of matter. Hence may be conjectured, that 


created ſpirits are not totally ſeparate from matter, 


becauſe they are both active and paſſive. Pure ſpirit, 


viz. God, is only active; pure matter is only paſſive; 


thoſe beings that are both active and paſſive, we may 


judge to * of both. But be that as it will, I 


X 1 e 
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think, we have as many, and as clear ideas belonging to 


ſpirit, as we have belonging to body, the ſubſtance of 
each being . equally unknown to us; and the idea of 
thinking in ſpirit as clear as of extenſion in body; 
and the communication of motion by thought, which 
vue attribute to ſpirit, is as evident as that by impulſe, 

which we aſcribe to body. Conſtant experience makes 
us ſenſible of both DE. though our narrow under- 
ſtandings can comprehend neither. For when the mind 


would look beyond thoſe original ideas we have from 


ſenſation or reflection, and penetrate into their cauſes, 


and manner of production, we find ſtill it diſcovers . 


nothing but its own ſhort-fightedneſs. 

FSF. 29. To conclude; ſenſation convinces us, that 
there are ſolid extended ſubſtances ; . and reflection, that 
there are thinking ones: experience aſſures us of the 
exiſtence of ſuch beings ; ; and that the one hath a power 
to move body by impulſe, the other by thought; this 


we cannot doubt of. Experience, I ſay, every moment 
furniſhes us with the clear ideas, both of the one and 
the other. But beyond theſe ideas, as received from 


x 


their proper ſources, our faculties will not reach. If 


we would Inquire farther into their nature, cauſes, and 


manner, we perceive not the nature of extenfion clearer 
than we do of thinking. If we would explain them 

any farther, one is as eaſy as the other; and there is no 
more difficulty to conceive how a ſubſtance we know 


not ſhould by thought ſet body into motion, than how 


a ſubſtance we know not ſhould by impulſe ſet body 


into motion. So that we are no more able to diſcover 
wherein the ideas belonging to body conſiſt, than thoſe - 


belonging to ſpirit. From whence it ſeems probable 
to me, that the fimple ideas we receive from ſenſation 


and reflection are the bourdaries of our thoughts; be- 

5 yond which the mind, whatever efforts it would make, 
is not able to advance one jot ; nor can it make any 
diſcoveries, when it would pry into the nature and hid- 


den cauſes of thoſe ideas. 


Idea of body F. 30. 50 that, in ſhort, the 1 we have 
and — 3 of ſpirit, compared with the idea we have 
TR” e . ſtands 1 25 : the ſubſtance of ſpi- 


#/ 


tit 
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Tit is unknown to us; and ſo is the ſubſtance of body 
equally unknown to us. Two primary qualities or 
properties of body, viz. ſolid coherent parts and im- 
pulſe, we have diſtinct clear ideas of : ſo likewiſe we 
know, and have diſtin& clear ideas of two primary 
qualities or properties of ſpirit, viz. thinking, and a 
| Power of action; 1. e. a power of beginning or. ſtop- 
ping ſeveral thoughts or motions. We have alſo the 
ideas. of ſeveral qualities inherent 'in bodies, and have 
the clear diſtinct ideas of them : which qualities are but 
the various modifications of the extenſion of coherin 
ſolid parts, and their motion. We have likewiſe the 
ideas of the ſeveral modes of thinking, viz. believing, 
doubting, intending, fearing, Is,” all which are 
but the ſeveral modes of thinking. e have alſo the 
ideas of willing, and moving the body conſequent to 
it, and with the body itſelf too; for, as Mas! been ſhown, 
ſpirit 3 is capable of motion. 

$. 31. Laſtly, if this notion of imma- 0 
terial ſpirit may have perhaps ſome diffi- 9 nc | 

culties in it not eaſy to be explained, we volves no 
have therefore no more reaſon to deny or ha ae 8 
doubt the exiſtence of ſuch ſpirits, than chat 7 
we have to deny or doubt the exiſtence of boy; | 
body; becauſe the notion of body is cum- - 
bered with ſome difficulties very 9 and perha ps im- 
poſſible to be explained or underſtood by us. For 1 
would fain have inſtanced any thing in our notion of 
ſpirit more perplexed, or nearer a contradiction, than 
the very notion of body includes in it: the diviſibility 
in infinitum of any finite extenſion involving us, whe- 
ther we grant or deny it, in conſequences impoſſible to 
be explicated or made in our apprehenſions conſiſtent ; 
conſequences that carry greater di ifficulty, and more ap- 
parent abſurdity, than any thing can follow from oe: 
notion of an immaterial knowing ſubſtance. 


$. 32. Which we are not at all to won- weknow no- 


der at, fince we having but ſome few ſuper- thing beyond 
_ ficial ideas of things, diſcovered to us only our ſimple 
by the- ſenſes from without, or by the ideas, | 


meu e on it e in itſelf with- 
tt, 


45 
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in, have no knowledge beyond that, much leſs of the 
internal conſtitution, and true nature of things, being 
deſtitute of faculties to attain it. And therefore expe- 
rimenting: and diſcovering in ourſelves knowledge, and 
the power of voluntary motion, as certainly as we ex- 
periment, or diſcover in things without us, the cohe- 
ſion and ſeparation of ſolid parts, which is the exten- 
ſion and motion of bodies; we have as much reaſon to 
be ſatisfied with our notion of immaterial ſpirit, as 
with our notion of body, and the exiſtence of the one 
as well as the other. For it being no more a contra- 
diction that thinking ſhould exiſt, ſeparate and inde- 
pendent from ſolidity, than it is a contradiction that 
ſolidity ſhould exiſt, ſeparate and independent from 
thinking, they being both but ſimple ideas, inde- 
pendent one from another; and having as clear and 
diſtinct ideas in us of thinking, as of ſolidity: 1 
know not why we may not as well allow a thinking 
thing without ſolidity, i. e. immaterial, to exiſt, as a 
ſolid thing without thinking, i. e. matter, to exiſt; 
eſpecially ſince it is not harder to conceive how think 
ing ſhould exiſt without matter, than how matter ſhould 
think. Fer whenſoever we would proceed beyond theſe 
{imple id is we have from ſenſation and reflection, and 
dive fart? er into the nature of things, we fall preſently 


into dark neſs and obſcurity, perplexedneſs and difficul-. 


ties; and can diſcover nothing farther but our own. 
blindneſs and ignorance. But whichever of theſe com- 
plex ideas be cleareſt, that of body, or immaterial ſpi- 
rit; this is evident, that the - ſimple ideas that make 
them up are no other than what we have received from 
ſenſation or reflection; and ſo is it of all our other ideas 
of ſubſtances, even of God himſelf... * . 5 
Idea of God. F. 33. For if we examine the idea we 
hhrave of the incomprehenſible ſupreme. be- 
ing, we ſhall, find, that we come by it the ſame way; 
and that the complex ideas we have both of God and 
ſeparate ſpirits are made up of the ſimple ideas we 
receive from reflection: v. g. having, from what we 
experiment in ourſelves, got the ideas of exiſtence and 
duration; of knowledge and power; of pleaſure and 
happineſs ; and of ſeveral other qualities and powers, 
ET os which 
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which it 1s better to have than to be without: when we 
would frame an idea the moſt ſuitable we can to the - 
ſupreme being, we enlarge every one of theſe with our 
idea of infinity; and ſo putting them together, make 
our complex idea of God. For that the mind has ſuch 
a power of enlarging ſome of its ideas, received from 
ſenſation and reflection, has been already ſhown. . 
$. 34. If I find that I know ſome few things, and 
ſome of them, or all, perhaps imperfectly, I can frame 
an idea of knowing twice as many; which I can double 
again, as often as I can add to number; and thus en- 
large my idea of knowledge, by extending its compre- 
henſion to all things exiſting, or poſſible. The ſame 
alſo I can do of knowing them more perfectly; i. e. 
all their qualities, powers, cauſes, conſequences, and 
relations, &c. till all be perfectly known that is in 
them, or can any way relate to them; and thus frame 
the idea of infinite or boundleſs knowledge. The ſame. 
may alſo be done of power, till we come to that we 
call infinite ; and alſo of the duration of exiſtence, with- 
out beginning or end; and ſo frame the idea of an 
eternal being. The degrees or extent wherein we aſcribe. 
Exiſtence, power, wiſdom, and all other perfections 
(which we can have any ideas of) to that ſovereign be- 
ing which we call God, being all boundleſs and infi- 
nite, we frame the beſt idea of him our minds are 
capable of: all which is done, I ſay, by enlarging thoſe 
ſimple ideas we have taken from the operations of our 
own minds, by reflection; or by our ſenfes, from ex- 
terior things; to that. vaſtneſs to which infinity can 
extend them. he: | | ; W 
F. 35. For it is infinity, which joined to 
our ideas of exiſtence, power, Aer en e 
&c. makes that complex idea, whereby we repreſent to 
ourſelves, the beſt we can, the ſupreme being. For 
though in his own eſſence (which certainly we do not 
know, not knowing the real eſſence of a pebble, or a 
fly, or of our own ſelves) God be ſimple and uncom- 
pounded ; yet, I think, I may ſay we have no other idea 
of him, but a complex one of exiſtence, knowledge, 
power, happineſs, &c. infinite and eternal: which are 
„„ RS: al 
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all diſtin& ideas, and ſome of them, being relative, are 
again compounded of others ; all which being, as has 
been ſhown, originally got from ſenſation and reflection, 
go to make up the idea or notion we have of Gd. 
No idea in © '$. 36. This farther is to be obſerved, 
our complex that there is no idea we attribute to God, 
One of ſpirits, bating infinity, which is not alſo a part of 
= dap" ag our complex idea of other ſpirits. Becauſe, 
tion orreflec- being capable of no other ſimple ideas, be- 
tion. longing to any thing but body, but thoſe 
| which by reflection we receive from the 
operation of our own minds, we can attribute to ſpi- 
Tits no other but what we receive from thence : and all 
the difference we can put between them in our con- 


templation of ſpirits, is only in the ſeveral extents and 


degrees of their knowledge, power, duration, happi- 
neſs, &c, For that in our ideas, as well of ſpirits, as 
of other things, we are reſtrained to thoſe we receive 
from ſenſation and reflection, is evident from hence, 
that in our ideas of ſpirits, how much ſoever advanced 
in perfection beyond thoſe of bodies, even to that of 


EY infinite, we cannot yet have any idea of the manner 


wherein they diſcover their thoughts one to another: 
though we muſt neceſſarily conclude, that ſeparate ſpi- 
Tits, . which are beings that have perfecter knowledge 
and greater happineſs than we, muſt needs have allo a 
Perfecter way of communicating their thoughts than 
we have, who are fain to make uſe of corporeal ſigns 
and particular ſounds ; which are therefore of moſt ge- 
3 1 uſe, as being the beſt and quickeſt we are capable 
of. But of immediate communication, having no ex- 
periment in ourſelves, and conſequently no notion of 
it at all, we have no idea how ſpirits, which uſe 
not words, can with quickneſs, or much leſs how ſpi- 
rits, "that have no bodies, can be maſters of their own 
thoughts, and communicate or conceal them at plea- 
ſure, though we cannot bur - neceſſarily ſuppoſe. they 
have ſuch a N 4 1 
Recapitula- §. 37. And thus we have ſeen, what kind 925 
on. of rs * have of n of all kinds, 3 
EC aid + 1 wherein : 


=y 
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wherein they conſiſt, and how we came by them. 
From whence, I think, it is very evident, 2 | 

Firſt, That all our ideas of the ſeveral ſorts of ſub- 
| ſtances are nothing but collections of ſimple ideas, with 
a ſuppoſition of ſomething to which they belong, and 
in which they ſubſiſt ; though of this ſuppoſed ſome- 
thing we have no clear diſtinct idea at all. 

_ Secondly, That all the ſimple ideas, that thus united 

in one common ſubſtratum make up our complex ideas 
of ſeveral ſorts of ſubſtances, are no other but ſuch 
as we have received from ſenſation or reflection. So 
that even in thoſe. which we think we are moſt inti- 
mately acquainted with, and that come neareſt the com- 
prehenſion of our moſt enlarged conceptions, we can- 
not go beyond thoſe ſimple ideas. And even in thoſe 
which ſeem moſt remote from all we have to do with, 


and do infinitely ſurpaſs any thing we can perceive in 


dourſelves by reflection, or diſcoyer by ſenſation in 
other things, we can attain to nothing but thoſe ſimple 
ideas, which we originally received from ſenſation. or 
reflection; as is evident in the complex ideas we have 
of angels, and particularly of God himſelff. 
Thirdly, That moſt of the ſimple ideas, that make 
up our complex ideas of ſubſtances, when truly con- 
ſidered, are only powers, however we- are apt to take 
them for poſitive qualities; v. g. the greateſt part of 
the ideas that make our complex idea of gold are yel- 
lowneſs, great weight, ductility, fuſibility and ſolubility 
in aqua regia, &c. all united together in an unknown 
ſubſtratum ; all which ideas are nothing elſe but ſa many 
relations to other ſubſtances, and are not really in the 
gold, conſidered barely in itſelf, though they depend on 
thoſe real and primary qualities of its internal conſtitu- 
tion, whereby it has a fitneſs differently to operate, and 
bę operated on by ſeveral other ſubſtances. -_. .. +. 
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ESIDES theſc complex ideas of 


5 91. 
r a "ſeveral ſingle ſubſtances, as of 


C 


; | man, horſe, gold, violet, a ple, c. the mind hath alſo 
complex collective ideas of ſubſtances ; which I ſo call, 


becauſe fuch ideas are made up of many particular ſub- 
ſtances conſidered together, as united into one idea, and 


which ſo joined are looked on as one: v. g. the idea 


of ſuch a collection of men as make an army, though 


conſiſting of a great number of diftin& ſubſtances, is as 


much one idea, as the idea of a man: and the great 
collective idea of all bodies whatſoever, ſignified by the 
name world, is as much one idea, as the idea of any 


the leaſt particle of matter in it; it ſufficing to the 
unity of any idea, that it be conſidered as one repre- 


ſentation or picture, though made up of ever ſo many 
particulars. n 8 4 


Made by aa Theſe collective ideas of ſubſtances 


pewer of the mind makes by its power of compoſi- 


in the mind. complex ideas into one, as it does by the 


lame faculty make the complex ideas of particular ſub- 


ſtances, conſiſting of an aggregate of divers fimple 
ideas, united in one ſubftance : and as the mind, by 


putting together the repeated ideas of unity, makes the 
| collective mode, or complex idea of any number, as a 
| fo by putting together ſeveral 
particular ſubſtances, it makes collective ideas of ſub- 
ſtances, as a troop, an army, a ſwarm, a city, a fleet; 
each of which, every one finds, that he repreſents to his 


ſcore, or a groſs, &c. 


own mind by one idea, in one view; and ſo under that 
notion conſiders thoſe ſeveral things as perfectly one, 


- as one ſhip, or one atom, Nor is it harder to conceive, 


how an army of ten thouſand men ſhould make one 


idea, than how a man ſhould make one idea: it being 


as eaſy to the mind to unite into one the idea of a great 
Oy Ne TO ; | number 


4 


 compoling tion, and uniting ſeverally either ſimple or 


/ 


| 
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carry its view from one to the other: this is, as the 
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number of men, and conſider it as one, as it is to 
unite into one particular all the diſtinct ideas that make 
up the compoſition of a man, and conſider them all 
together as one. ; 

$. 3- Amongſt ſuch kind of collective gy artificial 
ideas, are to be counted moſt part” of arti- things are 
ficial things, at leaſt ſuch of them as are colleRtive 
made up of diſtin& ſubſtances : and, in ideas. 
truth, if we conſider all theſe collective ideas aright, as 
army, conſtellation, univerſe, as they are united into 
ſo many ſingle ideas, they are but the artificial draughts 
of the mind; bringing things very remote, and inde- 
pendent on one another, into one view, the better to 
contemplate and diſcourſe of them, united into one 
conception, and ſignified by one name. For there are 
no things ſo remote, nor ſo contrary, which the mind 
cannot, by this art of compoſition, bring into one idea; 3 
as is "ION in that ſignified by the name un 


ne 
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Relation 
ple or complex, that the mind What. 


has of things, as they are in themſelves, 

there are others it gets from their compariſon one with 
another. The underſtanding, in the conſideration of 
any thing, is not confined to that preciſe object: it 
can carry any idea as it were beyond itſelf, or at leaſt 
look beyond it, to ſee how it ſtands in conformity to 
any other. When the mind ſo conſiders one thing, that » 
it does as it were bring it to and ſet it by another, and 


9. Tz: :F 'E SID 5E 8 le ans! 8 ſim- e eie oY 


words import, relation and reſpect ; and the denomi- 
nations given to poſitive things, intimating that reſpect, 
and ſerving as marks to lead the thoughts beyond the 

_ ſubject irlelf denominated to ſomething diſtinct from 
it, are what we call relatives; and the things, ſo brought 
together, 
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together, related. Thus, when the mind conſiders 
Caius as ſuch a poſitive being, it takes nothing into that 
idea, but what really exiſts in Caius; v. g. when I 
conſider him as a man, I have nothing in my mind but 
the complex idea of the ſpecies, man. So likewiſe, 
when I fay Caius is a white man, I have nothing but 
the bare conſideration of a man who hath that white 
colour. But when I give Caius the name huſband, I 
intimate ſome other perſon; and when I give him the 
name whiter, I intimate ſome other thing: in both 
caſes my thought is led to ſomething beyond Caius, 
and there are two things brought into conſideration. 
And ſince any idea, whether ſimple or complex, may be 
the occaſion why the mind thus brings two things to- 
gether, and as it were takes a view of them at once, 
though ſtill conſidered as diſtinct; therefore any of out 
ideas may be the foundation of relation. As in the 
above-mentioned inſtance, the contract and ceremony 
of marriage with Sempronia is the occaſion of the de- 
nomination or relation of huſband; and the colour 
white the occaſion why he is ſaid to be whiter than 
_ free-ftone. „ 1 Fl, 


3 


Relations . 3 2, hes. and the like relations, ex- 
without cor- preſſed by relative terms, that have others 
relative anſwering them, with a reciprocal intima- 

ue not tion, as father and ſon, bigger and leſs, 

eaſily 8 n : ? 
aeived, Caulc and effect, are very obvious to every 


one: and every body at firſt ſight perceives 
the relation. For father and ſon, huſband and wife, 
and ſuch other correlatiye terms, ſeem ſo nearly to be- 
long one to another, and through cuſtom do ſo readily 
chime and anſwer one another in people's memories, 
that, upon the naming of either of them, the thoughts 
are preſently eee ee the thing ſo named; and 
no- bogy overlooks or doubts of a relation, where it is 
0 plainly. intimated. But where languages have failed _ 
to give correlatiye names, there the relation is not 
always ſo eaſily taken notice of. Concubine is, no 
doubt, a relative name, as well as wife: but in lan- 
guages where this, and the like words, have not a cor- 
relative term, there people are not ſo apt to take them 
CF e ee 
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to be ſo, as wanting that evident mark of relation 


7 


which is between correlatives, which ſeem to explain 


one another, and not to be able to exiſt, but together. 


Hence it is, that many of thoſe names which, duly 
conſidered, do include evident relations, have been 
called external denominations. But all names, that are 
more than empty ſounds, muſt ſignify ſome idea, which 
is either in the thing to which the name is applied ; and 
then it is poſitive, and is looked on as united to, and 
exiſting in the thing to which the denomination. is 
given: or elſe it ariſes from, the reſpect the mind finds 
In it to ſomething diſtinct from it, with which it con- 
ſiders it; and then it includes a relation. 

a, 2 Another ſort of relative terms there 
is, Which are not looked on to be either ingly abſo- 
relative, or ſo much as external denomina- lute terms 


tions; which yet, under the form and ap- contain rela- 


pearance of ſignifying ſomething abſolute in tions. 


the ſubject, do conceal a tacit, though leſs obſervable | 


relation. Such are the feemingly poſitive terms of old, 


great, imperfect, &c. whereof I ſhall have occaſion to 


ſpeak more at large in the following chapters. | 
$. 4. This farther may be obſerved, that 
Relation aif- 
the ideas of relation may be the fame IN ferent from 
men, who have far different ideas of the he things re- 
things that are related, or that are thus lated. 


compared; v. g. thoſe who have far different ideas of 


a man, may yet agree in the notion of a father: which 
is a notion ſuperinduced to the fubſtance, or man, and 


refers only to an act of that thing called man, whereby 
he contributed to the generation of one of his own kind, 


let man be what it will. | 
$. 5. The nature therefore of lesen Change 1 
conſiſts in the referring or comparing two relation may 
things one to another; from which com- be without 
pariſon, one or both comes to be denomi- z change 
nated, And if either of thoſe things be 


removed or ceaſe to be, the relation ceaſes, and the de- 
nomination conſequent to it, though the other receive 
in itſelf no alteration at all: v. g. Caius, whom I con- 

ſider to-day as a father, ceaſes to be ſo to-morrow, only 


by 


Some ſeem- 


in the ſubſect. 


— , . 


by the death of his ſon, without any alteration made 
in himſelf. Nay, barely by the mind's changing the 
object to which it compares any thing, the ſame thing 
is capable of having contrary denominations at the 
ſame time: v. g Caius, compared to ſeveral perſons, 
may truly be ſaid to be older and younger, ſtronger, and 
weaker, * 85 
eee 6. Whatſoever doth or can exiſt; or be 

| Relation "conſidered as one thing, is poſitive ; and 
"IF things. ſo not only ſimple ideas and ſubſtances, but 
| modes alſo, are poſitive beings : though 
the parts of which they conſiſt, are very often relative 
one to another ; but the whole together conſidered as 
one thing, and producing i in us the complex idea of one 
thing, w Sch idea is in our minds, as one picture, 
though an aggregate of divers parts, and under one 
name, it is a poſitive or abſolute thing, or idea. Thus 


| — triangle, though the parts thereof compared one to 


another be relative, yet the idea of the whole is a 
poſitive abſolute idea. The ſame may be ſaid of a 
| Family, a tune, &c. for there can be no relation, hi 
twixt two things conſidered as two things. There 
muſt always be in relation two ideas, or things, either 
in themſelves really ſeparate, or conſidered as diſtinct, 
>: and then a ground or occaſion for their compariſon. 
All thi '$. 7. Concerning relation in general, theſe 
i” ings. things may. be conſidered : STE 
W Firſt, that there is no one thing, whe- 
„ ther ſimple idea, ſubſtance, mode, or rela- 
| tion, or name of either of them, which is not capable 
of almoſt an infinite number of conſiderations, in re- 
ference to other things ; - and therefore this makes no 
ſmall part of men's thoughts and words: v. g. one ſingle 
man may at once be concerned in, and ſuſtain all theſe 
following relations, and many more, viz. father, bro- 
ther, ſon, grandfather, grandſon, eee fon-in 
law, huſband, friend, enemy; ſub general, judge, 
patron, client, profeſſor, European, Fog: ilander; 
ſervant, maſter, poſſeſſor, captain, ſuperior, inferior, 
7 bigger, leſs, older, younger, contemporary, like, un- 
I &c. to an BIR 9 number: ; he being bl 
1 | Pat — 


— 
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pauable of as many relations, as there can be occaſions of 
comparing him to other things, in any manner of agree- 
ment, diſagreement, or reſpect whatſoever. For, as 
I ſaid, relation is a way of comparing or conſiderin 
two things together, and giving one or both of them 
ſome appellation from that compariſon; and ſometimes 
giving even the relation itſelf a name. 

F. 8. Secondly, This farther may be con- ue ideas of 
ſidered concerning relation, that though it relations 
be not contained in the real exiſtence of cleater often 

things, but ſomething extraneous and ſu. ano? the 
perinduced ; yet the ideas which relative 1,4 
words ſtand for, are often clearer and more 
diſtinct, than of thoſe ſubſtances to which they do belong. 
The notion we have of a father, or brother, is a great 
deal clearer and more diſtinct, than that we have of a 
man; or, if you will, paternity. is a thing whereof it is 
eaſier to have a clear idea, than of humanity : and I 
can much eaſier conceive what a friend is, than what 
God. Becauſe the knowledge of. one action, or one 
_  fimaple idea, is oftentimes ſufficient to give me the no- 
tion of a relation: but to the knowing of any ſubſtan- 
tial being, an accurate collection of ſundry ideas is 
neceſfary. A man, if he compares two mie 
can hardly be ſuppoſed not to know what it is, wherein 
he compares them: ſo that when he compares any 
things together, he cannot but have a very clear idea 
of that relation. The ideas then of relations are capa- 
ble at leaſt of being more perfect and diſtinct in our 
minds, than thoſe of ſubſtances.; Becauſe it is com— 
monly hard to know all the ſimple ideas which are 
really in any ſubſtance, but for the moſt part eaſy enough 
to know the ſimple ideas that make up any relation 1 
think on, or have a name for: v. g. comparing two 
men, in reference to one common parent, it is very 
caſy to frame the ideas of brothers, without having yet 
the perfect idea of a man. For ſignificant relative 
words, as well as others; ſtanding only for ideas; and 
thoſe being all either ſimple, or made up of fimple 
dones, it ſuffices, for the knowing the preciſe idea the 
relative term ſtands for, to have a clear conception 5 


wn 2. 


that which is the foundation of the relation ; which 
may be done without having a 8 and clear idea of 


the thing it is attributed to. Thus having the notion, 


that one laid the egg out of which the other was 
hatched, I have a clear idea of the relation of dam and 


- chick, between the two caſſiowaries in St. James's park; 
though perhaps. I have but a very obſcure and i imper- 
fect idea of thoſe birds themſelves. _ 
„ Thirdly, Though Ss be a great 


terminate in 
ſimple ideas. may be compared one with another, and 


ſo a multitude of relations; yet they all 


terminate in, and are concerned about, thoſe ſimple 
ideas, either of ſenſation or reflection: which I think 
to be the whole materials of all our knowledge. To 
Clear this, I ſhall ſhow it in the moſt confiderable rela- 
tions that we have any notion of, and.in ſome that ſeem 


to be the moſt remote from ſenſe or reflection; which 
yet will appear to have their ideas from thence, and 


mer of conſiderations, wherein things 


—_— 


Ieave it paſt doubt, that the notions we have of them 


are but certain ſimple ideas, and ſo originally derived 


from ſenſe or reflection. 
F. ro. Fourthly, That relation being the 
conſidering of one thing with another, 


Terms 1 lead- 
Ing the mind 
ond the which is extrinſecal to it, it is evident, that 


ſubject deno- all words that neceffarily lead the mind to 


1 any other ideas than are ſuppoſed really to 


"exiſt in that thing, to which the words are 


applied, are relative words: v. g. a man black, merry, 


thoughtful, thirſty, angry, extended; theſe, and the 


like, are all abſolute, becauſe they neither ſignify nor 


* 


intimate any thing, but what does or is ſuppoſed really 


to exiſt in the man thus denominated: but father, bro- 
ther, king, huſband, blacker, merrier, &c. are words 
which, together with the thing they denominate, imply 


alſo ſomerhing elſe ſeparate and exterior to che exiſtence 


| of that thing. 


c ondalion,” $. 11. Having laid down theſe remiſes 


concerning relation in general, I ſhall now 


proceed to ſhow, in ſome inſtances, how all the ideas 
we have of relation are made up, as the others are, _ 


Sf - 


S- 
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of ſimple ideas; and that they all, how refined or re- 
mote from ſenſe ſoever they ſeem, terminate at laſt in 


fimple ideas. I ſhall begin with the moſt comprehen- 


five relation, wherein all things that do or can exiſt are 


concerned ; and that is the relation of cauſe and effect. 
The idea whereof, how derived from the two fountains 


of all our knowledge, ſenſation, and reflection, I: ul | 
| in che next place contider. 


* 


"Rs 


c n A f. XXVL 
WW Cauſe and Ehre, and ather Relations. | 


8. 1. IN e that our ſenſes take ; 


of the conſtant. viciſſitude of R 


1 ne we cannot but obſerve, that ſeveral ; 
particular, both qualities and ſubſtances, begin to exiſt ; 
and that they receive this their exiſtence from the duc 


Fo aj ge and operation of ſome other being. From 
obſervation, we get our ideas of cauſe and effect. 


That which produces any ſimple or complex idea we 
denote by the general name cauſe ; and that which is 
| produced, effect. Thus finding that i in that ſubſtance 


which we call wax fluidity, which is a ſimple idea that 


was not in it before, i is conſtantly produced by the appli- 


cation of a certain degree of heat; we call the ſimple 
idea of heat, in relation to Auidity 3 in wax, the cauſe 


of it, and fluidity the effect. So alſo finding that the 
ſubſtance of wood, which is a certain collection of imple 


ideas, ſo called, by the application of fire is turned into 


another ſubſtance called aſhes, 1. e. another complex, 
idea, conſiſting of a collection of ſimple ideas, quite 
different from that complex idea which we call wood ; 
we conſider fire, in relation to aſhes, as cauſe, and the 


aſhes as effect. So that whatever is conſidered by us 


to conduce or operate to the producing any particular 


ſimple idea, or collection of ſimple ideas, whether ſub- 
ſtance or mode, which did not before exiſt, hath thereby 


in our minds the relation of a cauſe, _ ſo is cp 


* us. e : ; B31 
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Fe AN ONS $6 2. Having thus, from what our ſenſes 
generation, are able to diſcover, in the operations of bo- 
making al- dies on one another, got the notion of cauſe 
teration. and effect, viz. that a cauſe is that which 
makes any other thing, either ſimple idea, ſubſtance or 
mode, begin to be; and an effect is that which had its 
beginning from ſome other thing: the mind finds no 
great difficulty to diſtinguiſh the ſeveral originals of 
things into two ſorts. 

Firſt, when the thing is wholly n new, ſo that 
no part thereof did ever exiſt before; as when a new 
particle of matter doth begin'to exiſt, in rerum natura, 
which had before no being, and this we call creation. 

Secondly, when a thing is made up. of particles, 
which did all of them before exiſt, but that very thing 
ſo conſtituted of pre-exiſting particles, which, conſi- 
dered all together, make up ſuch a collection of ſimple 
ideas as had not any exiſtence before; as this man, this 

r roſe, or cherry, &c. And this, when referred to 
ubſtance, produced in the ordinary courſe of nature 
by internal principle, but ſet on work, and received 
from ſome external agent or cauſe, and working by 
inſenſible ways, which we perceive not, we call gene- 
ration: when the cauſe is extrinſecal, and the effect 
produced by a ſenſible ſeparation, or juxta- poſition of 
diſcernible s, we call it making; and ſuch are al! 
artificial things. When any ſimple idea is produced, | 
which was not in that ſubject before, we call it altera- 
tion. Thus a man is generated, a picture made, and 
either of them altered, when any new ſenſible quality 
or ſimple idea is produced in either of them, which 
was not there before; and the things thus made to 
exiſt, which were not there before, are effects; and 
thoſe things, which operated to the exiſtence, cauſes. 
In which, and all other cauſes, we may obſerve, that 
the notion of cauſe and effect has its riſe from ideas, 
received by ſenſation, or reflection; and that this rela- 
tion, how comprehenſible ſoever, terminates at laſt in 
them. For to have the idea of cauſe and effect, it ſuf- 
fices to conſider any ſimple idea, or ſubſtance, as begin- 
- ning to exiſt by the o of thr or of ſome other, Tt | 
Knowing * manner * Operation. eee NAT 


Hs 
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$. 13 Time and place are alſo the founda- © 

Relations ko 

tions of very large relations, and all finite time. 
beings at leaſt are concerned in them. But 


having already ſhown, in another place, how we get 
' theſe ideas, it may ſuffice here to intimate, that moſt 


of the denominations of things, received from time, 


are only relations. Thus when any one ſays, that queen 


Eliſabeth lived ſixty-nine, and reigned forty-five years, 
theſe words import only the relation of that duration 
to ſome other, and mean no more than this, that the 
duration of her exiſtence was equal to ſixty-nine, and 
the duration of her government to forty-five annual 
revolutions of the ſun ; and fo are all words, anſwering, 
how long. Again, William the Conqueror invaded; 
England about the year 1066, which means this, that 
taking the duration from our Saviour's time till now, 

for one entire great length of time, it ſhews at what 
diſtance this invaſion was from the two extremes: and 
ſo do all words of time, anſwering to the queſtion, 
when, which ſhow only the diſtance of any point of 
time, from the period of 'a longer duration, from - 
which we meaſure, and to which we thereby conſider 


1t as related. 


$. 4. There are yet, beſides thoſe, 9 words of 
time, that ordinarily are thought to ſtand for poſitive 
ideas, which yet will, when conſidered, be found to 
be relative, ſuch as are young, old, &c. which include 


and intimate the relation any thing has to a certain 


length of duration, whereof we have the idea in our 


minds. Thus having ſettled in our thoughts the idea 


of the ordinary duration of a man to be ſeventy years, 


when we ſay a man is young, we mean that his age is 


yet but a ſmall part of that which uſually men attain 


to: and when we denominate him old, we mean that 


his duration is run out almoſt to the 21 of that which 


men do not uſually exceed. And ſo it is but com- 


paring the particular age, or duration of this or that 


- 


man, to the idea of that duration which we have in our 
minds, as ordinarily belonging to that ſort of animals : 


which is plain, in the application of theſe names to 
other things; for a man is called young at twenty 


years, and 7 young at ſeven years old: but yet a 


2 e horſe 


77 . 7 * - 
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horſe we call old at twenty, and a dog at feven years; 


becauſe in each of theſe, we compare their age to dif- 
ferent ideas of duration, which are ſettled in our minds, 
as belonging to theſe ſeveral forts of animals, in the 
ordinary courſe of nature. But the ſun and ſtars, though 
they have out-laſted ſeveral generations of men, we call 
not old, becauſe we do not know what period God 
hath ſet to that ſort of beings. This term belonging 
properly to. thoſe things, which we can obſerve in 
the ordinary courſe of things, by a natural decay, to 
come to an end in a certain period of time; and ſo 
have in our minds, as it were, a ſtandard to which we 
can compare the ſeveral. parts of their duration ; and, by 
the relation they bear thereunto, call them young or 


old: which we cannot therefore do to a ruby or dia- 


mond, things whoſe uſual periods we know not. 
F. 5. The relation alſo that things have 


neiow'f | £6 one. another in thelr places and dit. 
kenſon, tances, is very obvious to obſerve ; as 


above, below, a mile diſtant from Char- 


- ing-croſs, in England, and in London. But as in du- | 


ration, ſo in extenſion and bulk, there are ſome ideas 


that are relative, which we ſignify by names that are 
thought politive; as great and little are truly relations. 
For here alſo having, by obſervation, ſettled in our 


minds the ideas of the bigneſs of ſeveral ſpecies of Pings 
from thoſe we have been moſt accuſtomed to, we make. 


them as it were the ſtandards whereby to denominate the 


bulk of others. Thus we call a great apple, fuch a 


one as is bigger than the ordinary fort of thoſe we have 
been uſed to; and a little horſe, ſuch a one as comes 


not up to the ſize of that idea, which we have in our 


minds, to belong ordinarily to horſes : and that will 


'be a great horſe to a Welſhman, which is but a little 


one to a Fleming; they two having, from the different 
breed of their countries, taken ſeveral-fized ideas to 
Which they compare, and in relation to which they 
denominate their great and their little. RY 


terms often but relative denominations of power, com- 


fand for re- pared to ſome ideas we have at that time 


f 


/ 


** 


Hue: Ff greater or leſs power. Thus when we 


11 
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ſay a weak man, we mean one that has not ſo much 
ſtrength or power to move, as uſually men have, or 
* thoſe of his ſize have: which is a comparing 
his ſtrength to the idea we have of the uſual ſtrength 
of men, or men of ſuch a fize. The like, when we 
ſay the creatures are all weak things; weak, there, is 
but a relative term, ſignifying the diſproportion there 
is in the power of God and the creatures. And ſo 
abundance of words, in ordinary ſpeech, ſtand only for 
relations (and perhaps the greateſt part) which at firſt 
ſight ſeem to have no ſuch ſignification: v. g. the ſhip 
has neceſſary ſtores. Neceſſary and ſtores are both rela- 

tive words ; one having a relation to the accompliſhin 

\ _ the voyage intended, and the other to future uſe, A 

which relations, how they are confined to and termi- 
nate in ideas derived from ſenſation or reflection, is too 

obvious to 1 any explication. 8 


1 


* 
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$. 12 A NOTHER occafion the mind Wherein 
bo 4: often takes of comparing, is the 2 * 
very being of things; when conſidering ita 
any thing as exiſting at any determined time and place, 
we compare it with itſelf exiſting at another time, and 
thereon form the ideas of identity and diverſity. When 
: Wis, - any thing to be in any place in any inſtant of 
time, we are fure (be it what it will) that it is that 
very thing, and not another, which at that fame time 
exiſts in another place, how like and undiſtinguiſhable 
ſoever it may be in all other reſpects: and in this con- 
ſiſts identity, when the ideas it is attributed to, vary 
not at all from what they were that moment wherein 
we conſider their former exiſtence, and to which we 
compare the preſent. For we never finding, nor con- 
ceiving it poſſible, that two things of the ſame kind 
' ſhould exiſt in the ſame place at the ſame time, we | 
 - rightly conclude, that whatever exiſts any where at any 
| time, excludes all of the ſame kind, and is there itſelf 
alone. ' When therefore W whether any wa 


% Of nun and De. bock 


be the ſame or no; it refers always to ſomething that 
exiſted ſuch a time in ſuch a place, which it was certain 
at that inſtant was the ſame with itſelf, and no other. 
From whence it follows, that one thing cannot have 


two beginnings of exiſtence, nor two things one be- 


. ginning ; it being impoſſible for two things of the 
ſame kind to be or exiſt in the ſame inſtant, in the very 
ſame place, or one and the fame thing in different 


. That therefore that had one beginning, is the 
lame thing; and that which had a different beginning 


In time and place from that, is not the ſame, but 


diverſe. That which has made the difficulty about this 
relation, has been the little care and attention uſed in 
Having. preciſe notions of the things to which it is 


Mn. + - L 
= $. 2. We have the ideas but of three 
enn ot * ſorts of ſubſtances; 1. God. 2. Finite 


64-2898 intelligences. 3. Bodies. Firſt, God is 

without beginning, eternal, unalterable, and every- 
where; and therefore concerning his-identity, there can 
be no doubt. Secondly, finite ſpirits having had each 
its determinate time and place of beginning to exiſt, 
the relation to that time and place will always deter- 
mine to each of them its identity, as long as it exiſts. 
Thirdly, the ſame will hold of every particle of mat- 


ter, to which no addition or ſubtraction of matter 


- 


£ 


being made, it is the ſame. For though theſe three 
forts of ſubſtances, as we term them, do not exclude 


one another out of the ſame place; yet we cannot con- 


ceive but that they muſt neceſſarily each of them ex- 
clude any of the ſame kind out of the ſame place: or 
elſe the notions and names of identity and diverſity 
would be in vain, and there could be no ſuch diſtinc- 
* of ſubſtances, or any thing elſe one from another. 
For example: could two bodies be in the ſame place at 
the ſame time, then thoſe two parcels of matter muſt 
be one and the ſame, take them great or little; nay, 


all bodies muſt be one and the ſame. For by the ſame 
reaſon that two particles of matter may be in one 


place, all bodies may be in one place: which, when 
it can be ſuppoſed, takes away the diſtinction of 


identity and diverſity of one and more, and renders it 


ridiculous. 
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ridiculous. But it being a contradiction, that two or 
more ſhould be one, identity and diverſity are relations 
and ways of comparing well-founded, and of uſe to the 
underſtanding. All other things being but 
modes or relations ultimately terminated 
in ſubſtances, the identity and diverſity of 
each particular exiſtence of. them too will be by the 
ſame way determined : only as to things whoſe ex- 
iſtence is in ſucceſſion, ſuch as are the actions of finite 
| beings, v. g. motion and thought, both which conſiſt 
in a continued train of ſucceſſion ; concerning = 
diverſity, there can be no queſtion: becauſe each 
riſhing the moment it begins, they cannot exiſt in if. 
ferent times, or in different places, as permanent beings 
can at different times exiſt in diſtant places; and there- 
fore no motion or thought, conſidered as at different 
times, can be the ſame, each part thereof having a dif- 
ferent beginning of exiſtence. 
§. 3. From what has been ſaid, it is cal 
to diſcover what is ſo much inquired ates, lum 
| e uati- 

the principium individuationis; and that, e 

it is plain, is exiſtence itſelf, which deter- 
mines a being of any ſort to a particular time and ds, 
incommunicable to two beings of the ſame kind. This, 
though it ſeems eaſier to conceive in ſimple ſubſtances 
or modes, yet when reflected on is not more difficult in 
compound ones, 1 care be taken to what it is ap- 
plied: v. g. let us ſuppoſe an atom, i. e. a continued 
body under one immutable ſuperſicies, exiſting in a 
determined time and place; it is evident that, conſi- 
dered in any inſtant of its exiſtence, it is in that inſtant 
the ſame with itſelf. For being at that inſtant what 
it is, and nothing elſe, it is the ſame, and ſo muſt con- 
tinue as long as its exiſtence is continued; for ſo long 
it will be the ſame, and no other. In like manner, if 
two or more atoms be joined together into the ſame 
maſs, every one of thoſe atoms will be the ſame, by 
the foregoing rule: and whilſt they exiſt united toge- 
0 ther, the maſs, conſiſting of the ſame atoms, muſt be 
the ſame maſs, or the ſame body, let the parts be ever 
ſo differently jumbled. But if one of theſe atoms be 
| Souls a LEA | taken 


Identity of 
modes. 
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taken away, or one new one added, it is no longer the 
lame maſs, or the ſame body. In the ſtate of living 

creatures, their identity depends not on a maſs of the 
fame particles, but on ſomething elſe. For in them 


the variation of great parcels of matter alters not the 


identity: an oak growing from a plant to a great tree, 
and then lop * N is ſtill the ſame oak; and a colt grown 
up to a ſometimes fat, ſometimes lean, is all 


the hte the Tame horſe: though, in both theſe caſes, 
| there may be a manifeſt change of the parts; ſo that 


truly they are not either of them the ſame maſſes of 


matter, though they be truly one of them the ſame 
.oak, and the other the ſame horſe. The-reafon whereof 


Is, that in theſe two eaſes, a maſs of matter, and a 
living body, identity is not applied to the ſame thing. 


Adeptity of $. 4. We muſt therefore conſider wherein 


vegetables. an oak differs from a maſs of matter, and 


that ſeems to me to be in this, that the 


one is only the coheſion of particles of matter any how 


united, the other ſuch a diſpoſition of them as con- 


ſtitutes the parts of an oak; and ſich an organization 


of thoſe parts as is fit to receive and diſtribute nou- 


riſhment, ſo as to continue and frame the wood, bark, 


and leayes, &c. of an oak, in which conſiſts the vege- 
table life. That being then one plant which has = 
an organization of parts in one coherent body 
taking of one common life, it continues to be the line 
Plant as long as it partakes of the ſame life, though 
that life be communicated to new particles of matter 


vitally united to the living. plant, in a like continued 


organization conformable to that ſort of plants. For 
_this organization. being at any one inſtant in any one 
n of matter, is in that particular concrete diſ- 


iſhed from all. other, and is that individual life 


| ch exiſting conſtantly from that moment both for- 
Wards and backwards, in the ſame continuity of inſen- 
*<fibly ſucceeding parts united to the living body of the 


Plant, it has that identity, which makes the ſame plant, 
and all the parts of it parts of the ſame'plant, during all 
the. time that they por united in that continued orga- 
1 Nlixation, 


— 
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nization, which is fit to convey that common life had 
all the parts ſo united. 
FS. 5. The caſe is not ſo much Sifotonie | Identity of 
in brutes, but that any one may hence ſee anima. 
what makes an animal, and continues it 
the ſame. Something we have like this in machines, 
and may ſerve to illuſtrate it. For example, What is 
a watch? It is plain it is nothing but a fit organization, 
or conſtruction of parts, to a certain end, which when 
a ſufficient force is added to it, it is capable to attain. 
If we would ſuppoſe this machine one continued body, 
all whoſe organized parts were repaired, increaſed or 
diminiſhed by a conſtant addition or ſeparation of in- 
ſenſible parts, with one common life, we ſhould have 
ſomething very much like the body of an animal; with 
this difference, that im an animal the fitnels of the 
organization, and the motion wherein life conſiſts, be- 
gin together, the motion coming from within; but in 
machines, the force coming ſenſibl from without, is 
often away when the 4 is in wier, and well fitted 
to receive it. 

$. 6. This alſo hows e ein che iden- e 
tity of the ſame man conſiſts; viz. in no- Kami « 
thing but a participation of the fame con- | 
tinued life, by conſtantly fleeting particles of matter, 


in ſucceſſion vitally united to the fame organized body. | 


He that ſhall place the identity of man in any og 
_ elſe, but like that of other animals in one fitly 

nized body, taken in any one inſtant, and from ee 
continued under one organization of life in ſeveral 
ſucceſſively flecting particles of matter united to it, 
will find it hard to make an embryo, one of years, mad 
and ſober, the ſame man, by any ſuppoſition, that will 
not make it poſſible for Seth, Iſmael, Socrates, Pilate, 


St. Auſtin, and Czfar Borgia, to be the ſame man. For 


if the identity of foul alone makes the ſame man, and 
there be nothing in the nature of matter why the ſame 
individual ſpirit may not be united to different bodies, 
it will be poſſible that thoſe men living in diſtant ages, 
_ and of different tempers, may have been'the ſame'man : 
which way'of "TO "muſt be, from a very * 
ute 
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5 uſe of the word man, applied to an idea, out of which 


body and ſhape are excluded. And that way of ſpeak- 
ing would agree yet worſe with the notions of thoſe 
philoſophers. who allow of tranſmigration, and are of 


opinion that the ſouls of men may, for their miſcar- 
riages, be detruded into the bodies of beaſts, as fit ha- 
bitations, with organs ſuited to the ſatisfaction of their 


brutal inclinations. But yet, I think, no-body, could 
he be ſure that the ſoul of Heliogabalus were in one of 
his — would aw ay: that hog were a man or Helio- 


$. 7. It is not therefore unity of ſub- 


* flance that comprehends all ſorts of iden- 
Ae. tity, or will determine it in every caſe: 


bdut to conceive and judge of it aright, we 
muſt conſider what idea the word it is applied to fands 
for; it being one thing to be the ſame ſubſtance, 
another the ſame man, and a third the ſame perſon, 1 
perſon, man, and ſubſtance are three names ſtanding for 
three different ideas; for ſuch as is the idea belonging 
to that name, fuch mall be the identity: which, if it 
had been a little more carefully attended to, would poſ- 
fibly have prevented a. great deal of that confuſion, 
which often occurs. about this matter, with no ſmall 


ſeeming . difficulties, eſpecially: concerning perſonal 1 


identity, which therefore we ſhall in the next place a 
little conſider. 


- Sage wan. $.8, An animal is a living organized 


body; and conſequently the ſame animal, 
as we have obſerved, is the ſame continued life com- 


municated to different particles of matter, as they hap- 


1 n ſucceſſively to be united to that organized living 
y. And whatever is talked of other definitions, 
ingenuous obſervation puts it paſt doubt, that the idea 
in our minds, of which the ſound man in our mouths 
is the ſign, is nothing elſe but of an animal of ſuch a a 
certain form: ſince T think I may be confident, that 
whoever ſhould ſee a creature of his own ſhape and 
make, though it had no more reaſon all its life than a 
cat or a parrot, would call him ſtill a man; or who- 


ever ſhould hear a cat or a parrot diſcourſe, reaſon and 
2 | 6d | | 
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philoſophize, would call or think it nothing but a 
cat or a parrot ; and ſay, the one was a dull irrational 
man, and the other a very intelligent rational parrot. 
A relation we have in an author of great note is ſuffi- 
cient to countenance the ſuppoſition of a rational _ 15 
rot. His words are *: 

&* had a mind to know from prince Maurice so 
re mouth the account of a common, but much credited 
* ſtory, that I heard ſo often from many others, of 

« an old parrot he had in Braſil during his govern- 
«« ment there, that ſpoke, and aſked, and anſwered 
common queſtions like a reaſonable creature: ſo that 
e thoſe of his train there generally concluded it to be 
witchery or poſſeſſion ; and one of his chaplains, who 
« lived long afterwards in Holland, would never from 
that time endure a parrot, but ſaid, they all had a 
F devil in them. I had heard many particulars of this 
** ſtory, and aſſevered by people hard to be diſcredited, 
„ which made me aſk prince Maurice what there was 
« of it. | He ſaid, with "his uſual plainneſs and dryneſs 
« in talk, there was ſomething true, but a great deal 
e falſe of what had been reported. I deſired to know 
of him what there was of the firſt? He told me ſhort 
«and coldly, that he had heard of ſuch an old parrot 
hen he had been at Brazil; and though he believed 

* nothing of it, and it was a good way off, yet he had 
ſo much curioſity. as to ſend for it: that it was a very 
great and a very old one, and when it came firſt 
into the room where the prince was, with a great 
many Dutchmen about him, it ſaid preſently, What 
a company of white men are here! They aſked it 
what it thought that man was, pointing to the prince? 
It anſwered, ſome general or other; when they 
oh eg it iar to mee? he aſked ; it, D'ou venez 
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Tl Memoirs of what paſſed in Chriſtendom from 1672 to 1679, p- . 

+ Whenee come ye? It anſwered, From Marinnan. The Prince, 
To whom do you belong? The parrot, To a Portugueſe. Prince, 
What do you there? Parrot, I look. after the chickens. The prince 
laughed, Ln ſajd, You look after the chickens ? The parrot anſwered, 
"Ons I; * I know well enough how to do it. 


« vous? 
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- esp It t De nn The prince, ,A 
1. qui eſtes vous? The parrot, A un Portugais. Prince, 
„ Que fais tu la? Parrot, Je garde les poulles. The 
on E laughed, and ſaid; Vous gardez les poulles ? 
he parrot anſwered, Oui moi, & 1 je ſcai bien faire; 
« and made the chuck four or five times that people 
0 uſe to make to chickens when they call them. I ſet 
„ down the words of this worthy dialogue in French, 
„ juſt as prince Maurice ſaid them to me. Taſked 
«© him in what language the parrot ſpoke, and he ſaid, 
„in Braſilian; I aſked whether he underſtood Brafi- 
* lian; he ſaid, no, but he had taken care to have two 
*< interpreters by him, the one a Dutchman that ſpoke 
% Brafilian, and the other a Braſilian that ſpoke 
Dutch; that he aſked them ſeparately and privately, | 
and both of them agrecd in telling him juſt the ſame 
thing that the parrot had ſaid. I could not but tell 
«this odd ftory, becauſe it is ſo much out of the way, 
«© and from the firſt hand, and what may paſs for a 2 
v one; for I dare ſay this prince at leaſt believed 
ſelf in all he told me, having ever paſſed for a "EY 


we honeſt and pious man: I leave it to naturaliſts to 


„ Teafon, and to other men to believe, as they pleaſe 
26 


upon it; however, it” is not, perhaps, amiſs to re- 
e jeve or enliven a buſy ſcene ſometimes with ſuch 
. digreſſions, whether to the purpoſe or no.. 


Sar _ I have taken care that the reader ſhould 


have the ſtory at large in the author's own 


"words, bectuſe he ſeems to me not to have thought it 


| incredible for it cannot be imagined that ſo able a 


man as he, who had ſufficiency enough to warrant all 
the teſtimonies he gives of himſelf, | ſhould take fo 


much pains, in a place where it had nothing to do, to 


pin ſo cloſe not only on a man whom he mentions as 
his friend, but on à prince in ham he acknowledges 

very great, honeſty and piety, a ſtory which if he him 
ſelf thought incredible, he could not but alſo think 
ridiculous. The prince, it is plain; who vouches this 
ſtory, and our author, Who relates it from him, both 


| of. them call this talker a parrot ; and L alk any one 12 


elſe, who thinks ſuch a oy” fit to be told, whether if 
| this 


3 
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this parrot, and all of its kind, had always lalked; as 
we have a prince's word for it this one did, whether, 
I fay, they would not have paſſed for a race of rational 


animals: but yet whether for all that they would have 
been allowed to be men, and not parrots ? For I pre- 


ſume it is not the idea of a thinking or rational being 
alone that makes the idea of a man in moſt people's 
ſenſe, but of a body, ſo and fo ſhaped, joined to it: 
and if that be the idea of a man, the ſame ſucceſſive 


body not ſhifted all at once, muſt, as well as the ſame 


immaterial ſpirit, go to the making of the fame man. 
$. 9. This being premiſed, to find wherein | 

perſonal identity conſiſts, we muſt conſider 

what perſon ſtands for; which, I think, 


Perſonal 
identity. 


is a thinking intelligent being, that has reaſon and re- 


Aection, and can conſider itſelf as itſelf, the fame 
thinking thing in different times and places ; which it 
does only by that conſciouſneſs which is inſeparable 
from thinking, and as it ſeems to me eſſential. to it: 


ir being impoſſible for any one to perceive, without 
3 that he does perceive. When we ſee, hear, 


ſmell, taſte, feel, meditate, or will any thing, we know 


that we do ſo. Thus it is always as to our preſent ſen- 


ſations and perceptions: and by this every one is to 
himſelf that which he calls ſelf; it not being conſi- 
dered in this caſe whether the fame ſelf be continued 


; in the ſame or divers ſubſtances. For ſince conſciouſ- 


neſs always accompanies thinking, and it is that which 
makes every one to be what he calls ſelf, and thereby 


diftinguiſhes bimſelf from all other thinking things; 
in this alone conſiſts perſonal identity, 1. e. the ſame- 
neſs of a rational being: and as far as this conſciouſneſs 
can be extended backwards to any paſt action or thought, 
ſo far reaches the identity of that perſon; it is the 


fame ſelf now it was then; and it is by the ſame ſelf 


with this preſent one that now reflects on it, that that 
action was done. Kg 

S. 10. But it is farther inquired, . ConſaionL... 

ther it be the ſame identical ſubſtance? neſs makes 

This few would think they had reaſon to perſonal 
. doubt of, if theſe perceptions, with their eee 
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conſciouſneſs, always remained preſent in the mind, 
whereby the fame thinking thing would be always con- 
ſciouſly preſent, and, as would be thought, evidently 
the ſame to itſelf. But that which ſeems to make the 
difficulty is this, that this conſciouſneſs being inter- 
'rupted always by forgetfulneſs, there being no moment 


of our lives wherein we have the whole train of all our 


per actions before our eyes in one view, but even the 
eſt memories loſing the ſight of one part whilſt they 
are viewing another; and we ſometimes, and that the 
teſt part of our lives, not reflecting on our paſt 
ves, being intent on our preſent thoughts, and in ſound 


| fleep having no thoughts at all, or at leaſt none with 
that conſciouſneſs which remarks our waking thoughts: 


I fay, in all theſe caſes, our conſciouſneſs being inter- 


rupted, and we loſing the ſight. of our paſt ſelves, 


doubts. are raiſed whether we are the ſame thinking 


thing, i. e. the ſame ſubſtance or no. Which, however 


reaſonable or unreaſonable, concerns not perſonal iden- 


tity at all: the queſtion. being, what makes the ſame 


perſon, and not whether it be the ſame identical ſub- 


Hance, which always thinks in the ſame perlon ;. which 


in this caſe matters not at all: different ſubſtances, by 
the ſame conſciouſneſs, (where they do partake in it) 


being united into one perſon, as well as different bodies 


by the ſame life are united into one animal, whoſe iden- 


tity is preſerved, in that change of ſubſtances, by the 


unity of one continued life. For it being the ſame 
conſciouſneſs that makes a man be himſelf to himſelf, 
perſonal identity depends on that only, whether it be 
annexed ſolely to one individual ſubſtance, or can be 
continued in a ſucceſſion of ſeveral. ſubſtances. For 
as far as any intelligent being can repeat the idea of any 
paſt action with the ſame conſciouſneſs it had of it 
at firſt, and with the ſame conſciouſneſs it has of any 
preſent action; ſo far it is the ſame perſonal ſelf. For 


it is by the conſciouſneſs it has of its preſent thoughts 


and actions, that it is ſelf to itfelf now, and ſo will 


be the ſame ſelf, as far as the ſame conſciouſneſs can 
extend to actions paſt or to come; and would be by 


diſtance of time, or change of ſubſtance, no more two 
i . 3jjͤ 3. NOK, 
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perſons, than a man be two men by wearing other 
cloaths to-day than he did yeſterday, with a long or a 
ſhort ſleep between: the ſame conſciouſneſs uniting 
thoſe diſtant actions into the ſame perſon, whatever 
ſubſtances contributed to their production. 2 5 
F. 11. That this is ſo, we have ſome gc, - 
kind of evidence in our very bodies, all identity in 
whoſe particles, whilſt vitally united to this change of 
ſame thinking conſcious ſelf, ſo that we ſu | 


feel when they are touched, and are affected by, and 


conſcious of good or harm that happens to them, are 
a part of ourſelves; 1. e. of our thinking conſcious 
ſelf. Thus the limbs of his body are to every one a 
part of himſelf :' he: ſympathizes and is concerned for 
them. Cut off an hand, and thereby ſeparate it from 
that conſciouſneſs he had of its heat, cold, and other 
affections, and it is then no longer a part of that which 
is himſelf, any more than the remoteſt part of matter. 
Thus we ſee the ſubſtance, whereof perſonal ſelf con- 
ſiſted at one time, may be varied at another, without 
the change of perſonal. identity; there being no queſ- 
tion about the ſame perſon, though the limbs, which 
but now were a part of it, be cut off. 


7 


$. 12. But the queſtion is, whether if the ſame 
* ſubſtance which thinks, be changed, it can be the 
« ſame perſon; or, remaining the ſame, it can be dif- 
_« ferent perſons?“ EO ET ant pr «ak 
And to this I anſwer, firſt, This can be becher in 
no queſtion. at all to thoſe who place the changeof 
thought in a purely material animal con- thinking ſub- 
ſtitution, void of an immaterial ſubſtance. ſtances. 
For whether their ſuppoſition be true or no, it is plain 
they conceive perſonal identity preſerved in ſomething | 
elſe than identity of ſubſtance-; as animal identity is 
preſerved in identity of life, and not of ſubſtance. 
And therefore thoſe who place thinking in an imma- 
terial ſubſtance only, before they can come to deal with 
| theſe men, muſt ſhow why perſonal identity cannot be 
Preſerved in the change of immaterial ſubſtances, or 
variety of particular. immaterial ſubſtances, as well as 
animal identity is preſerved in the change of material 
1 . ſubſtances, 
8 | 
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: ſubſtances, or variety of particular bodies: ak they 


will ſay, it is one immaterial ſpirit that makes the 
-fame life in brutes; as it is one immaterial ſpirit that 
makes the fame perſon in men; which the Carteſians 


at leaſt will not admit, for fear of e hrutes think- 


n n 

. 13. But next, as to the firſt part of the ln, 
Whether if the fame thinking ſubſtance (ſuppoſing 
« immaterial ſubſtances only to think) be changed, it 
can be the ſame perſon? I anſwer, that cannot be 
reſolved, but by thoſe who know what kind of ſub- 
ſtances they are that do think, and whether the conſci- 
oufneſs of paſt actions can be transferred from one 


thinking ſubſtance to another. 1 grant, were the ſame 


eonſeiouſneſs the fame individual action, it could not: 
but it being a preſent r 3 of a paſt action, 


vhy it may not be poſſible, that that may be repreſented 
to the mind to have been, which really never was, will 


remain to be ſhown. And therefore how far the con- 
eiouſneſs of paſt actions is annexed to any individual 


t, ſo that another cannot poſſibly have it, will be 


bard for us to determine, till we know what kind of 
action it is that cannot be done without a reflex act of 
ion accompanying it, and how performed b 

12 — . cannot think Ta bei] L 
-confcious of it. But that which we call the ſame con- 
ſciouſneſs, not being the ſame individual act, why one 
intellectual ſubſtance may not have repreſented to it, as 
done by itſelf, what it never did, and was perhaps done 
ane other agent; why, I fay, ſuch a repreſentation 
may not poſſihly be without reality of matter of fact, 
as Well as ſeveral repreſentations in dreams are, which 
yet whilſt dreaming we take for true, will be difficult to 


Conclude from the nature of things. And that it never 


is fo, will by us, till we have clearer views of the e 
- ef chinking ſubſtances, be beſt reſolved into the 

- neſs of God, who, as far as the happineſs or N ery of | 
any of his ſenfible creatures is concerned in it, will 
not by a fatal error of theirs transfer from one to ano- 


ther that conſciouſneſs which draws reward or puniſh- 
ment A it. Ho. far * may be an argument 


eee | againſt | 


- 


ſonal identity is preſerved. _ 1 , as Ro, 
$. 14. As to the ſecond part of the queſtion, © whe. 
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againſt thoſe who would place thinking in a ſyſtem of 


fleeting animal ſpirits, I leave to be conſidered. But 
yet to return to the queſtion before us, it muſt be al 


lowed, that if the ſame conſciouſneſs (which, as has 


been ſhown, is quite a different thing from the ſame ' 
numerical figure or motion in body) can be transferred 


from one thinking ſubſtance to another, it will be poſ- 
ſible that two thinking ſubſtances may make but one 
perſon. For the ſame conſciouſneſs being preſerved; 
whether in the ſame or different ſubſtances, the per- 


* 


ce ther the ſame immaterial ſubſtance remaining, there 


*© may be two diſtinct perſons? which queſtion ſeems 
to me to be built on this, whether the ſame immaterial 


being, being conſcious of the action of its paſt dura- 
tion, may be wholly ſtripped of all the conſciouſneſs of 
its paſt exiſtence, and loſe it beyond the power of 


ever retrieving again; and ſo as it were beginning a 
new account from a new period, have a conſciouſneſs 


that cannot reach beyond this new ſtate, All thoſe 


who hold pre- exiſtence are evidently of this mind, ſince 


they allow the ſoul to have no remaining conſciouſ- 


* 


Suppoſe a Chriſtian Platoniſt or Pythagorean ſhould, 


neſs of what it did in that pre- exiſtent ſtate, either 


wholly ſeparate from body, or informing any other 
body ; and if they ſhould not, it is plain, experience 


would be againſt them. So that eee identity 
reaching no farther than conſciouſneſs 
exiſtent ſpirit not having continued ſo many ages in a 


ſtate of filence; muſt needs make different perſons. 


upon God's having ended all his works of creation the 
ſeventh day, think his ſoul hath exiſted ever ſince; 


and would imagine it has revolved in ſeveral human 
bodies, as I once met with one, who was perſuaded his 
had been the ſoul of Socrates ; (how reaſonably I will 
not diſpute; this I know; that in the poſt he filled, 
which was no ingonſidęrable one, he paſſed for a very 
rational man, and the preſs has ſhown that he wanted 


not parts or learning) would any one ſay, that he be- 


ing not conſcious of any of e actions or thoughts. 
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could be the ſame perſon with Socrates? Let any one 
reflect upon himſelf, and conclude that he has in him- 
ſelf an immaterial ſpirit, which is that which thinks 
in him, and in the conſtant change of his body keeps 
him the ſame; and is that which he calls Anf let 
him alſo ſuppoſe it to be the fame ſoul that was in 


Neſtor or Therſites, at the ſiege of Troy (for ſouls be- 


ing, as far as we know any thing of them in their na, 


been, as well as it is now the fout of any other man: 
but he now having no conſciouſnefs of any of the ac- 
tions either of Neſtor or Therſites, does or can he con- 


ceive himſelf. the ſame perſon with either of them? 
cd an be be concerned in either of their actions? attri- 


_ ture, indifferent to any parcel of matter, the ſuppoſi- 
tion has no apparent abſurdity in it) which it may have 


' bute them to himſelf, or think them his own more 
than the actions of any other men that ever exiſted ? 


So that this confciouſneſs not reaching to any of the 


rit that now inſorms him, had been created, and be- 


Actions of either of thoſe men, he is no more one ſelf 5 
Vith either of them, than if the ſoul or immaterial ſpi- 


*. to exiſt, when it began to inform his preſent body; 


gh it were ever ſo true, that the ſank fpirit that 


2 Neftor's or 'Fherſites's body, were numeri- 


cally the fame that now informs his. For this would 


no more make him the ſame perſon with Neſtor, than 


if ſome of the particles of matter that were once a. 
part of Neſtor, were now a part of this man; the ſame 
mnmaterial ſubſtance, without the fame conſciouſneſs, 


no more making the ſame perſon by being united to 
dy body, than the ſame particle of matter, without 
* conſciouſneſs united to any body, makes the fame per- 


ſon. But let him once find himſelf conſcious of any 


af the actions of ne he then OG himſelf the fame. 
. perf with Neſtor. | 


© qulty; to conceive the fame perſon at tlie reſurrection, 


- which he had here, the ſame conſciouſneſs g 


along 
©. with.-the ſoul that inhabits it. But yet the ſoul alone, | 
in the change of bodies, would ſcame to any one, but 
ie him chat makes the ſoul the * be — o 


5 mak 


"though in a body not exactly it make or parts the ſame 


F. 15. And thus we may be ble, e any di- 


f 
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make the ſame man. For ſhould the ſoul of a prince, 
carrying with it the conſciouſneſs of the prince's paſt 
life, enter and inform the body of a cobler, as foon as 
deſerted by his own ſoul, every one ſees he would be 
the ſame perſon with the prince, accountable only for 
the prince's actions: but who would ſay it was the 
ſame man? The body too goes to the making the man, 
and would, I gueſs, to every body determine the man 
in this caſe; wherein the ſoul, with all its princely 
thoughts about it, would not make another man: but 
he would be the ſame cobler to every one befides him- 
ſelf. I know that, in the ordinary way of ſpeaking, 


the ſame perſon, and the ſame man, ſtand for one and 


the ſame thing. And indeed every one will always 


have a liberty to ſpeak as he pleaſes, and to apply what 


articulate ſounds to what ideas he thinks fit, and change 
them as often as he pleaſes. But yet when we will inquire 
what makes the ſame ſpirit, man, or perſon, we muſt fix 
the ideas of ſpirit, man, or: perſon in our minds; and 
having reſolved with ourſelves what we mean by them, 


it will not be hard to determine in either of e ar - 


the like, when it is the ſame, and when not. 

FS. 16. But though the ſame immaterial Conſeiout. 
8 or ſoul does not alone, wherever neſs makes 
it be; and in whatſoever ſtate, make the the ſame 
ſame man; yet it is plain conſciouſneſs, as n. 
far as ever it can be extended, ſhould: it be to ages paſt, 
- unites exiſtences and actions, very remote in time, into 
the ſame perſon, as well as it. does the exiſtences and 


actions of the immediately preceding moment: ſo that 


whatever has the conſciouſneſs of preſent and paſt ac- 
tions, is the ſame perſon to whom they both belong. 

Had I the ſame conſciouſneſs that I ſaw the ark and 
Noah's flood, as that I ſaw an overflowing of the 
Thames laſt winter, or as that I write now; I could 
no more doubt that I who write this now, that ſaw the 
Thames overflowed laſt winter, and that viewed the flood 


at the general deluge, was the ſame ſelf, place that ſelf 


in what ſubſtance you pleaſe, than that I who write 


this am the ſame myſelf now whilft I write (whether 


I conſiſt of all the ſame ſubſtance, material or imma- 


— or my that 1 was yeſterday. For as to this 


point 
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point of being the ſame ſelf, it matters not whether 
this preſent ſelf be made up of the ſame or other ſub- 
ſtances; I being as much concerned, and as juſtly ac- 
cCountable for any action that was done a thouſand years 
ſince, — to me now. by this ſelf-conſciouſ- 
neſs, am for what I did the laſt moment. 

Self depends F. 17. Self is that conſcious thinking 
on conſciouſ- thing (whatever ſubſtance made up of, 
nels, | hether ſpiritual or material, ſimple or 
compounded, it matters not) which is ſenſible, or con- 
ſcious of pleaſure and pain, capable of happineſs or 
miſery, and ſo is concerned for itſelf, as far as that 
conſciouſneſs extends. Thus every one finds, that whilſt 


_ ©, comprehended under that conſciouſneſs, the little finger 


is as much a part of himſelf, as what is moſt ſo. Upon 
ſeparation of this little finger, ſhould this conſciouf- | 
.neſs go along with the little finger, and leave the reſt 
of the body, it is evident the little finger would be the 
perſon, the ſame perſon ; and ſelf then would have 
nothing to do with the reſt of the body. As in this 
caſe it is the conſciouſneſs that goes along with the ſub- 
ſtance, when one part is ſeparate from another, which 
makes the ſame perſon, and conſtitutes this inſeparable 
ſelf; ſo it is in reference to ſubſtances remote in time. 
That with which the conſciouſneſs of this preſent think- 
ing thing can join itſelf, makes the ſame perſon, and is 
one ſelf with it, and with nothing elſe; and ſo attri- 
butes to itſelf, and owns all the actions of that thing 
as its own, as far as that conſciouſneſs reaches, and no 
farther; as every one who reflects will perceive. 
Objects of Fi. 18. In this perſonal identity, is 8 
reward on; ed all the right and juſtice of 'reward and 
1 puniſhment ; happineſs and miſery being 
.that for which every one is concerned for himſelf, and 
not mattering what becomes of any ſubſtance not joined 
to, or affected with that conſciouſneſs. For as it is 
_ evident in the inſtance I gave but now, if the conſci- 
ouſneſs went along with the little finger when it was 
cut off, that would be the ſame ſelf which was con- 


cCebrned for the whole body yeſterday, as making part of 


itſelf, whoſe actions then it cannot but admit as its own 
now. Though if the Game body ſhould ſtill live, and 
lajoa 4 „ | | 
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immediately, from the ſeparation of the little finger, 
have its own peculiar conſciouſneſs, whereof the little 
finger knew nothing; it would not at all be concerned 
for it, as a part of itſelf, or could own any of its ac- 
tions, or have any of them imputed to him. | 
$. 19. This may ſhow us wherein perſonal identity 
conſiſts ; not in the identity of ſubſtance, but, as I have 
faid, in the identity of conſciouſneſs ; wherein, if So- 
crates and the preſent mayor of Queenborough agree, 
they are the ſame perſon: if the ſame Socrates waking and 
fleeping do not partake of the ſame conſciouſneſs, So- 
crates waking and ſleeping is not the ſame perſon. And 
to puniſh Socrates waking for what ſleeping Socrates 
thought, and waking Socrates was never conſcious of ; 
would beno more of right, than to puniſh one twin for 
what his brother-twin did, whereof he knew nothing, 
becauſe their outſides were ſo like, that they could not 
be diſtinguiſhed ; for ſuch twins have been ſeen. | 
FSi. 20. But yet poſſibly it will ſtill be objected, ſup- 
poſe I white loſe the memory of ſome parts of my 
life beyond a poſſibility of retrieving them, ſo that per- 
haps I ſhall never be conſcious of them again ; yet am 
I not the ſame perſon that did thoſe actions, had thoſe 
thoughts that I once was conſcious of, though I have 
now forgot them? To which 1 anſwer, that we muſt 
here take notice what the word I is applied to; which, 
in this caſe, is the man only. .And the ſame man be- 
ing prefumed to be the ſame perſon, I is eaſily here 
ſuppoſed to ſtand alſo for the ſame perſon. , But if it 


be poſſible for the ſame man to have diſtin& incom- 


municable conſciouſneſs at different times, it is paſt 
doubt the ſame man would at different times make dif- 
ferent perſons; which, we ſee, is the ſenſe of mankind 
in the ſolemneſt declaration of their opinions; human 

laws not puniſhing the mad man for the ſober man's ac- 
tions, nor the ſober man for what the mad man did, 
thereby making them two perſons: which is ſomewhat 
explained by our way of ſpeaking i in Engliſh, when we 

fay ſuch an one is not himſelf, or is beſide himſelf ; 
in which phraſes it is infinuated, as if thoſe who now, 
or at leaſt firſt uſed them, thought that ſelf was changed, 
the ſelf-ſame perſon was no longer in that man. 


Z J So 21. 
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rents 8. 21. But yet it is hard to conceive that 
— e the ſame individual man, ſhould 
jen eh of be two perſons. To help us a little in this, 
d per- we muſt conſider what is meant by bee f 

or the ſame individual man. 

Firſt, it muſt be either the ſame individual, imma- 
terial, thinking ſubſtance ; in ſhort, the n numerical £ 
ſoul, and nothing elfe.:.- 

Secondly, or the ſame animal, without any regard to 
an immaterial ſoul. 

Thirdly, or the ſame immaterial ſpirit united to the 
| fame animal. ” 

Now take ch of theſe r e you A 5X it 
is impoſſible to make perſonal identity to conſiſt in 


fon. 


any thing but conſetoulneſs, or reach on i farther: than. 1 


that does. 
For by the firſt of chem, it ond ie: cd nidiblo; 


that a man born of different women, and in diſtant 


times, may be the ſame man. A way of ſpeaking, 
Which whoever admits, muſt allow it poſſible for the 
ſame man to be two diſtinct perſons, as any two that 
have lived in different ages, without che den ee of . 
one another's thoughts. 

By the ſecond and third, nee in this life, and 
after it, cannot be the ſame man any way, but by the 
ſame conſciouſneſs; and ſo making human identity to 

conſiſt in the ſame thing wherein we place oxrom 
identity, there will be no difficulty to allow th 

man to be the ſame perſon. But then they who Sour 
Human identity: in conſciouſneſs only, and not in ſome- 
thing elſe, muſt conſider how they will make the in- 
fant Socrates the ſame man with Socrates after the re- 
ſurrection. But whatſoever to ſome men makes a man, 
and conſequently the ſame individual man, wherein 
perhaps few are agreed, perſonal identity can by us be 
placed in nothing but; conſciouſneſs (which is that alone 
which makes what u we ey ſelf ) without bro us in 
great abſurdities. 

$. 22. But is not a man drank: a er the Lame | 
perſon, why elſe is he puniſhed for the fact he commits 
when Arunk, Se he * never n e 1 
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of it? Juſt as much the fame perſon, as a man that 
walks, and does other things in his ſleep, is the ſame 
perſon, and is anſwerable for any miſchief he ſhail do 
in it. Human laws puniſh both, with a juftice ſuitable 
to their way of knowledge; becauſe in theſe caſes, they 
cannot diſtinguiſh certainly what is real, what coun. 
terfeit: and fo the ignorance in drunkenneſs or ſleep 
is not admitted as a plea. For though puniſhment be 
annexed to perſonality, and perſonality to conſciouſ- 
neſs, and the drunkard perhaps be not conſcious of 
what he did ; yet human judicatures juſtly puniſh him, 
becauſe the fact is proved againſt him, but want of 
conſciouſneſs cannot be proved for him. But in the 
great day, wherein the ſecrets of all hearts ſhall be laid 
open, it may be reaſonable to think, no one ſhall be 
made to anſwer for what he knows nothing of ; but 
ſhall receive his doom; his conſcience acculing or ex- 
3 him. 

§. 23. Nothing but S can Get 
unite remote exiſtences into the ſame per- neſs alone 
ſon, the identity of ſubſtance will not do it. makes ſelf. 
For whatever ſubſtance there is, however framed, with- 
out conſciouſneſs there is no perſon: and a carcaſe may 
bea perſon, as well as any ſort of ſubſtance be ſo with- 
out conſciouſneſs. - 9 2 
Could we ſuppoſe two diſtinct incommunicable con- 
ſciouſneſſes acting the ſame body, the one conſtantly 
by day, the other by night; and, on the other ſide, the 
ſame conſciouſneſs acting by intervals two diſtin& bo- 
dies: I aſk in the firſt caſe, whether the day and the 
night man would not be two as diſtinct perſons, as So- 
crates and Plato? And whether, in the ſecond cafe, . 
there would not be one perſon in two diſtin& bodies, 
as much as one man is the ſame in two diſtinct cloath- _ 
ings? Nor is it at all material to ſay, that this ſame, 
and this diſtindt conſciouſneſs, in the caſes above- 
mentioned, is owing to the ſame and diſtinct imma- 
terial ſubſtances, bringing it with them to thoſe bodies; 
which, whether true or no, alters not the cafe: ſince it - 
is evident the perſonal identity would equally be deter- 


mined by the conſciouſneſs, whether that conſciouſneſs 
2 4 e 
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were annexed to ſome individual immaterial ſubſtance 
er no. For granting, that the thinking ſubſtance in 
man muſt be neceſſarily ſuppoſed immaterial, it is evi- 
dent that immaterial thinking thing may ſometimes part 

with its paſt conſciouſneſs, and be reſtored to it again, as 
appears in the forgetfulneſs men often have of their paſt 
actions: and the mind many times recovers the me- 
mory of a paſt conſciouſneſs, which it had loſt for 

twenty years together. Make theſe intervals of me- 
mory and forgetfulneſs to take their turns regularly by 
day and night, and you have two perſons with the 
fame immaterial ſpirit, as much as in the former in- 
ſtance two perſons with the ſame body. So that ſelf 
is not determined by identity or diverſity of ſubſtance, 
which it cannot be ſure of, but only by identity of 
conſciouſneſs. mel. ap 77 oo Fur 
F. 24. Indeed it may conceive the ſubſtance, whereof 
it is now made up, to have exiſted formerly, united in 
the ſame conſcious being: but conſciouſneſs removed, 
that ſubſtance is no more itſelf, or makes no more a 
part of it, than any other ſubſtance; as is evident in 
the inſtance we have already given of a limb cut off, of 
whoſe heat, or cold, or other affections, having no 
longer any conſciouſneſs, it is no more of a man's ſelf, 
than any other matter of the univerſe. In like manner 
it will be in reference to any immaterial ſubſtance, 
which is void of that conſciouſneſs whereby I am my- 
ſelf to myſelf : if there be any part of its exiſtence, 
which I cannot upon recollection join with that pre- 
ſent conſciouſneſs, whereby I am now myſelf, it is in 


that part of its exiſtence no more myſelf, than any other 


immaterial being. For whatſoever any ſubſtance has 
thought or done, which I cannot recolle&, and by my 

conſciouſneſs make my own thought and action, it will 
no more belong to me; whether a part of me thought 
or did it, than if it had been thought or done by any 
other immaterial being any where exiſting. 7 
FS. 25. I agree, the more probable opinion is, that 
this conſciouſneſs is annexed to, and the affection of 
one individual immaterial ſubſtance. 52 52 


1 


F 


But. 
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But let men, according to their diverſe hypotheſes, 
reſolve of that as they pleaſe, this every intelligent be- 
ing, ſenſible of happineſs or miſery, muſt grant; that 
there is ſomething that 1s himſelf that he is concerned 
for, and would have happy ; that this ſelf has exiſted 
in a continued duration more than one inſtant, and 
therefore it is poſſible may exiſt, as it has done, months 
and years to come, without any certain bounds to be 
| ſet to its duration; and may be the ſame ſelf, by the 
ſame conſciouſneſs continued on for the future. And 
thus, by this conſciouſneſs, he finds himſelf to be the ©. 
ſame ſelf which did ſuch or ſuch an action ſome years | 
fince, by which he comes to be happy or miſerable 
now. In all which account of ſelf, the ſame numerical 
ſubſtance is not conſidered as making the ſame ſelf; 
but the ſame continued conſciouſneſs, in which ſeveral - 
ſubſtances may have been united, and again ſeparated 
from it; which, whilſt they continued in a vital union 
with that, wherein this conſciouſneſs then reſided, 
made a part of that ſame ſelf. Thus any part of our 
bodies vitally united to that which is conſcious in us, 
makes a part of ourſelves : but upon ſeparation from 
the vital union, by which that conſciouſneſs is communi- 
cated, that which a moment fince was part of ourſelves, 
is now no more ſo, than a part of another man's ſelf is a 
part of me: and it is not impoſſible, but in a little 
time may become a real part of another perſon. And 
ſo we have the ſame numerical ſubſtance become a part 
of two different perſons; and the ſame perſon pre- 
ſerved under the change of various ſubſtances. Could 
we ſuppoſe any ſpirit wholly ſtripped of all its memory 
or conſciouſneſs of paſt actions, as we find our minds 
always are of a great part of ours, and ſometimes of 
them all; the union or ſeparation of fuch a ſpiritual 
ſubſtance would make no variation of perſonal identity, 
any more than that of any particle of matter does. 
Any ſubſtance vitally united to the preſent thinking 
being, is a part of that very ſame ſelf which now is: 
any thing united to it by a conſciouſneſs of former ac- 
tions, makes alſo a part of the ſame ſelf, which is the 
lame both then and now. _ 8 ES OCT 
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perſo 46 2 Bl F. 26. Perſon, as I take it; is the name 


renfick term. for this ſelf. Wherever a man finds what 
1 he calls himſelf, there I think another may 


ſay is the ſame perſon. It is a forenſick term appro- 


priating actions and their merit; and ſo belongs only 
to intelligent agents capable of a law, and happineſs 
and miſery. This perſonality extends itſelf beyond 
preſent exiſtence to what is paſt, only by conſciouſ- 
neſs, whereby it becomes concerned and accountable, 

owhs and imputes to itſelf paſt actions, juſt upon the 


. fame ground, and for the ſame reaſon that it does the 


preſent.” All which is founded in a concern for happi- 
neſs; the unavoidable concomitant' of conſciouſneſs ; 
that which is conſcious of ' pleaſure and pain, de- | 
ſiring that that ſelf that is conſcious ſhould be happy. 


And therefore whatever paſt actions it cannot reconcile a 
or appropriate to that preſent ſelf by conſciouſneſs, it 


can be no more concerned in, than if they had never 
been done: and to receive pleaſure or pain, i. e. reward 
or puniſhment, on the account of any ſuch action, is 
all one as to be made happy or miſerable in its firſt 
being, without any demerit at all. For ſuppoſing a 
man 'puniſhed now for what he had done in another 
life, whereof he could be made to have no conſciouſ- 
neſs at all, what difference is there between that pu- 
niſhment, and being created miſerable? And therefore 


conformable to this the apoſtle tells us, that at the great 
day, when every one ſhall “ receive according 0 his 


«doings, the ſecrets of all hearts ſhall be laid open.“ 
The ſentence ſhall be juſtified by the conſciouſneſs all 


perſons ſhall have, that they themſelves, in what bodies 
_ ſever they appear, or what ſubſtances ſoever that con- 
ſciouſneſs adheres to, are the ſame that committed thoſe 


actions, 8 deſerve that puniſhment for them. | 
'$. 27. I am apt enough to think 'T-have, in treating 
of this ſubject, made ſome ſuppoſitions that will look 
ſtrange to ſome readers, and poſſibly they are ſo in 
themſelves. But yet, I think, they are ſuch as are 
donable in this ignorance we are in of the nature 


\ of that thinking thing that is in us, and which we 


look on as e Did we know What it- Was, or 


how 
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how it was tied to a certain ſyſtem of fleeting animal 
ſpirits; or whether it: could or could not perform its 
operations of thinking and memory out of a body or- 
ganized as ours is; and whether it has pleaſed God, 


that no one ſuch ſpirit ſhall ever be united to any one but 


ſuch body, upon the right conſtitution of whoſe organs 
its memory ſhould depend: we might ſee the abſurdity 
of ſome of thoſe ſuppoſitions I have made. But taking, 
as we ordinarily now do, (in the dark concerning theſe 


matters) the ſoul of a man, for an immaterial ſubſtance; 


independent from matter, and indifferent alike to it 


all, there can from the nature of things be no abſur- 


dity at all to ſuppoſe, that the ſame ſoul may, at diffe- 
rent times, be united to different bodies, and with 
them make up, for that time, one man: as well as we 
ſuppoſe a part of a ſheep's body yeſterday ſhould be a 
part of a man's body to-morrow, and in that union 


make a vital part of Melibceus himſelf, as well as it 


did of his ram. 
F. 28. To conclude: 8 ſubſtance ze dif- 


begins to exiſt, it: muſt, during its exiſt- .cultyfromill 


ence, neceſſarily be the ſame: whatever uſe of names. 


compoſitions of ſubſtances begin to exiſt, during the 


union of thoſe ſubſtances the concrete muſt be the 
ſame: whatſoever mode begins to exiſt, during its 
exiſtence it is the ſame: and ſo if the compoſition be 


of diſtinct ſubſtances and different modes, the ſame : 


rule holds. Whereby-it will appear, that the dent 
or obſcurity that has been about this matter, rather 
riſes from the names ill uſed, than from any obſcurity _ 
in things themſelves. For whatever makes the ſpeci- 
fick idea to which the name is applied; if that idea be 
ſteadily kept to, the diſtinction of any thing into the 
ſame and divers will cafily be conceived, and there can 
ariſe no doubt about it. 


. 29. For ſuppoſing a nien pit de. e 2 | 


the idea of a man, it is eaſy to know what is - exiſtence . 
the ſame man; viz. the ſame ſpirit, whether makes iden- 
ſeparate or in a body, will be the ſame man. 
Suppoſing a rational ſpirit vitally united to a body of a 
certain conformation of parts to make a man, 
that 
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chat rational ſpirit, with that vital conformation of 
parts, though continued in a fleeting ſucceſſive body, 
remains, it will be the ſame. But if to any one the 
idea of a man be but the vital union of parts in a cer- 
' tain ſhape; as long as that vital union and ſhape re- 
main, in a concrete no otherwiſe the fame, but by a 
continued ſucceſſion of fleeting particles, it will be the 
fame. For whatever be the compoſition, whereof the 
complex idea is made, whenever exiſtence makes it 
one particular thing under any denomination, the fame 
exiſtence, continued, preſerves it the ſame individual 
under the ſame denomination. (1) 5 


8 3 
* * 


9 


E is 


(i) The doctrine of identity and Seri contained in this chapter, the 
"biſhop. of Worceſter pretends to be inconſiſtent with the doctrines of the 
Chriſtian faith, concerning the reſurrection of the dead. His way of 
, arguing from it, is this; He ſays, The reaſon of believing the reſurrec- 
tion of the ſame body, upon Mr. Locke's grounds, is from the idea of 
Identity. To which our author“ anſwers: Give me leave, my lord, to 
fay, that the reaſon of believing any article of the Chriſtian faith (ſuch as 
your lordſhip is here ſpeaking of) to me, and upon my grounds, is its be- 
ing a part of divine revelation : upon this ground I believed it, before I 
either writ that chapter of identity and diverſity, and before I ever 
thought of thoſe propoſitions which your lordſhip quotes out of that 
chapter; and upon the ſame ground I believe it fill; and not from my 
idea of identity. This ſaying of your lordſhip's, therefore, being a 
propoſition neither ſelf-evident, nor allowed by me to be true, remains 
| to be proved. So that your foundation failing, all your large ſuperſtruc- 
ture duilt thereon, comes to nothing. 8 
But, my lord, before we * any farther, I crave leave humbly to 
repreſent to your lordſhip, that I thought you undertook to make out 
tbat my notion of ideas was inconfiſtent with the articles of the Chriftian 
faith. But that which your Tordfhip inſtances in here, is not, that I yet 
know, an article of the Chriftian faith. The reſurrection of the dead I 
acknowledge to be an article of the Chriſtian faith: but that the reſur- 
rection of the ſame body, in your lordſhip's ſenſe of the ſame body, is 
an article of the Chriſtian faith, is what, I confeſs, I do not yet 


In the New Teſtament (wherein, I think, are contained all the articles 
of the Chriſtian faith) I find our Saviour and the apoſtles to preach the 
reſurrection of the dead, and the reſurrection from the dead, in ma 
| pros : but I do not remember any place where the reſurrection of the 
| qr is ſo much as mentioned. Nay, which is very remarkable 
in the caſe, I do not remember in any place of the New Teſtament (where 


I In his 34 letter to the biſhop of Worceſter, 


# 


1 
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the general reſurrection at the laſt day is ſpoken of) any ſuch expreſſion as 
the Nnertden of the body, much les of he ſame body: ho 16,2128 
I lay the general reſurrection at the laſt day: becauſe, where the re. 
ſurrection of ſome particular perſons, preſently upon our Saviour's reſut- 
rection, is mentioned, the words are“, The graves were opened, and 
many bodies of ſaints, which ſlept, aroſe, and came out of the graves aker 
his reſurrection, and went into the Holy City, and appeared to many: 
of which peculiar way of ſpeaking of this reſurrection, the paſſage itſelf 
gives a reaſon in theſe words, appeared to many, i. e. thoſe who ſlept 
appeared, ſo as to be known to be riſen. But this could not be known, 
unleſs they brought with them the evidence, that they were thoſe who 
had been dead; whereof there were theſe two proofs, their graves were 
opened, and their bodies not only gone out of them, but appeared to be 
the fame to thoſe who had known them formerly alive, and knew them 
to be dead and buried. For if they had been thoſe who had been dead 
ſo long, that all who knew them once alive, were now gone, thoſe to 
; | whom they appeared might have known them to be men; but could not 
have known they were riſen from the dead, becauſe they never knew they 
had been dead. All that by their appearing they could have known, was, 
that they were ſo many living A of whoſe reſurrection they knew 
nothing. It was neceſſary therefore, that they ſhould come in ſuch 
bodies, as might in make and ſize, &c. pens to be the ſame they had 
before, that they might be known to thoſe of their acquaintance, whom 
they appeared to. And it is probable they were ſuch as were newly dead, 
whoſe hodies were not yet diſſolved and diſſipated; and therefore, it is 
particularly ſaid here, (differently from what is ſaid of the general reſur- 
rection) that their bodies aroſe; becauſe they were the ſame that were 
then lying in their graves, the moment before they roſe. . 
But your lordſhip endeavours to prove it muſt be the ſame body: and 
let us grant that your lordſhip, nay, and others too, think you have proved 
it muſt be the ſame body; Will you therefore ſay, that he holds what is 
Inconſiſtent with an article of faith, who having never feen this your 
lordſhip's interpretation of the ſeripture, nor your reaſons for the ſame 
body, in re a. of ſame body; or, if he has ſeen them, yet not un- 
cerfunting them, or not perceiving the force of them, believes what the 
ſcripture propoſes to him, viz. That at the laſt day the dead ſhall be 
raiſed, without determining whether it ſhall be with the very ſame bo. 
dies or no ? : 2 p | 3 ; 400 | 
I know your lordſhip pretends not to your particular interpreta. | 
tions of 2 24 of faith. And if you do not, kr be- 
lieves the dead ſhall be raiſed, believes that article of faith which the 
_ ſcripture propoſes; and cannot be accuſed of holding any thing incon- 
ſiſtent with it, if it ſhould happen, that what he holds, is inconſiſtent 
with another propoſition, viz. That the dead ſhall be raiſed with the 
ſame bodies, in your lordſhip's ſenſe, which I do not find propoſed in 
Holy Writ as an article of faith. | | : 5 
Baut your lordſhip argues, It muſt be the ſame body; which, as you 
explain ſame body 7, is not the ſame individual particles of matter, 
which were united at the point of death; nor the fame particles of 
matter, that the ſinner had at the time of the commiſſion of his fins: 


but 


ö 
[ 
| 
' 
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but that it muſt be the ſame material ſubſtance which was vitally. united 
to the ſoul here; i. e. as I underſtand it, the ſame individual par- 
ticles of matter, which were, ſome time, or other during his life here, 
vitally-united to his ſoul. 4 VV 

Vour firſt argument to prove, that it muſt be the fame body in this 


ſenſe of the ſame body, is taken from theſe words of our. Saviour, All 


that are in the graves ſball hear his voice, and ſhall come forth. f From 


-- whence your lordſhip argues, That theſe words, all that are in their 
- . - graves, relate to no other ſubſtance. than what was united to the ſoul in 
life; becauſe a different ſubſtance cannot, be ſaid to be in the graves, 


and to come out of them. Which words of your lordſhip's, if 
they prove any thing, prove that the ſoul too is lodged in the grave 

js raiſed. out of it at the laſt day. For your lordſhip ſays, Can a 64 
ferent ſubſtance be ſaid to be in the graves, and come out of them ? So 
that, according to this interpretation of theſe words of our Saviour, No 


1 other ſubſtance being raiſed, but what hears his voice; and no other ſub- 


Rance hearing his voice, but what being called, comes out of the grave; 
and no other ſubſtance coming out of the grave, but what was in the 
grave; any one muſt conclude, that the ſoul, unleſs it be in the grave, 


Will make no part of the perſon that is raiſed; unleſs, as your lordſhip 


argues againſt me , Vou can make it out, that a ſubſtance which never 
was in the grave may come out of it, or that the ſoul is no ſubſtance. 
But ng alide the ſubſtance of the ſoul, another thing that will make 
any one doubt, whether this your interpretation of our Saviour's words 
be neceſſarily to be received as their true ſenſe, is, That it will not be 


Very eaſily reconciled to your ſaying , you do not mean by the ſame 
body, The ſame individual particles which were united at the point of 


death. And yet, by this interpretation of our Saviour's words, you. can 
mean no other particles but ſuch. as were united at the point of death; 
becauſe you mean no other ſubſtance but what comes out of the grave; 


and no ſubſtance, no particles come out, you ſay, but what were in the 
- grave; and. I think, your lordſhip will not ſay, that the particles that 


were ſeparate from the body by perſpiration before the point of death, 
were laid up in the grave. | | 


© But your lordſhip, I find, has an anſver.to this, viz. 6 That by com- 


paring this with other places, you find that the words [of our Saviour 
above 4 5 are to be underſtood of the ſubſtance of the body, to 
which the ſoul was united, and not to (I ſuppoſe your lordſhip writ, of) 
theſe individual particles, i. e. thoſe individual particles that are in the 


grave at the reſurrection. For ſo they. muſt be read, to make your lord- 
ſhip 


* 


ys ſenſe entire, and to the. purpoſe of your anſwer here: and then, 


mathinks, this laſt ſenſe of our Saviour's words given by your lordſhip, 
- wholly overturns the ſenſe which we have given of them above, where 


from thoſe words you preſs the belief of the reſurrection of the ſame 
body, by this ſtrong argument, that a ſubſtance, could not, upon hearing 
the voice of Chriſt, come out of the grave, which was never in the 
grave. There (as far as I can underſtand your words) your lordſhip ar- 


gues, that our Savioux's words are to be underſtood of the particles in 


grave, unleſs, as your lordſhip ſays, one can make it out, that a ſub- 


Kance which never was in the grave, may come out of it. And here your | 


* John v. 28, 29. + 2d An. + t ib. * ib. $ iÞ, 


lordſhip | 


* 


f 
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lordſhip expreſly ſays, That our Saviour's words are to be underſtood 
of the ſubſtance of that body, to which the ſoul. was [at any time] 
united, and not to thoſe individual particles that are in the grave. Which 
put together, ſeems to me to ſay, That our Saviour's words are to be 
underſtood of thoſe particles only that are in the grave, and not of thoſe 
particles only which are in the grave, but of others alſo, which have 
at any time been vitally united to the ſoul, but never were in the 
rave. . | 3 | 
: The next text your lordſhip brings to make the reſurrection of the 
ſame body, in your ſenſe, an article of faith, are theſe words of St. Paul; 
* For we mult all appear before the judgment-ſeat of Chriſt, that every 
one may receive the things done in his body, according to that he hath 
done, whether it be good or bad. To which your lordſhip ſubjoins + 
this queſtion : Can theſe words be underſtood of any other material ſub- 
ſtance, but that body in which theſe things were done? Anſwer. ' A 
man may ſuſpend his determining the meaning of the apoſtle to be, that 
_ a finner ſhall ſuffer for his ſins in the very ſame body wherein he com- 
mitted them: becauſe St. Paul does not ſay he ſhall have the very fame 
body when he ſuffers, that he had when he ſinned. The apoſtle fays 
indeed, done in his body. The body he had, and did things in, at five 
or fifteen, was, no doubt, his body, as much as that, which he did 
things in at fifty, was his body, though his body were not the very ſame 
body at thoſe different ages: and fo will the body, which he ſhall have 
after the reſurrection, he his body, though it be not the very ſame with 
that, which he had at five, or fifteen, or fifty, He that at threeſcore 
is broke on the wheel, for a murder he committed at twenty, is puniſhed 
for what he did in his body, though the body he has, i. e. his body at 
threeſcore, be not the ſame, i. e. made up of the ſame individual par- 
ticles of matter, that that body was, which he had forty years before. 
When your lordſhip has reſolved with yourſelf, what that fame” immu- 
table he is, which at the laſt judgment ſhall receive the things done in 
his body, your lordſhip will eaſily fee, that the body he had when an 
embryo in the womb, when a child playing in coats, when a man mar- 
rying a wife, and when bed-rid dying of a conſumption, and at laft, 
which he ſhall have after his reſurreRion, are each of them his body, 
though neither of them be the fame body, the one with the other. 
Baut farther, to your lordſhip's queſtion, Can theſe words be underſtood 
of any other material fubſtance, but that body in which theſe things 
were done? I anſwer, 'Theſe words of St. Paul may be underſtood of 
another material ſubſtance, than that body in which theſe things were 
done, becauſe your lordſhip teaches me, and gives me a ſtrong reaſon ſo 
_ to underſtand them. Your lordſhip ſays, f That you do not ſay the 
fame particles of matter, which the ſinner had at the very time of the 
commiſſion of his fins, ſhall be raiſed at the laſt day. And your lordſhip 
gives this reaſon for it : | For then a long finner muſt have a vaſt body, 
conſidering the continued ſpending of particles by perſpiration.” Now, 
my lord, it the apoſtle's words, as your lordſhip would argue, cannot be 
underſtood of any other material ſubſtance, but that body in which theſe 
things were done; and no body, upon the removal or change of ſome 
of 9 — that at any time make it up, is the ſame material ſub- 


* 2 Cor. . 10 f 2d Anſ. f ib. | ib. 


ſtance, 


united to the ſoul when the action was done. 
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ſtance, or the ſame body; it will, I think, thence follow, that either 


the finner muſt have all the ſame individual particles vitally united to his 


ſoul when he is raiſed, that he had vitally united to his ſoul when he 
ſinned; or elſe St. Paul's words here cannot be underſtood to mean the 
fame body in which the things were done. For if there were other par- 
ticles of matter in the body, wherein the things were done, than in that 


which is raiſed, that which is raiſed cannot be the ſame body in which 


they were done: unleſs that alone, which has juſt all the ſame individual 

icles when any action is done, being the ſame body wherein it was 
done, that alſo, which has not the ſame individual particles wherein that 
action was done, can be the ſame body wherein it was done; which is 


in effect to make the ſame body ſometimes to be the ſame, and ſometimes 


not the ſame. „ Wo 
Your lordſhip thinks it ſuffices to make the ſame body, to have not all, 

but no other particles of matter, but ſuch as were ſome time or other vi- 
tally united to the ſoul before: but ſuch a body, made up of part of the 

icles ſome time or other vitally united to the ſoul, is no more the 
Go body wherein the actions were done in the diſtant parts of the long 
finner's life, than that is the ſame body in which à quarter, or half, or 
three quarters of the ſame particles, that made it up, are wanting. For 
Ju 3 a A ſinner has ated here in his body an hundred years; he is 
raiſed at the laſt day, but with what body ? The ſame, ſays your lordſhip, 


w 


that he ated in; becauſe St. Paul ſays, he muſt receive the things done 


in his body. What therefore muſt his body at the reſurrection conſiſt of? 


Muſt it conſiſt of all the particles of matter that have ever been vitally 


united to his ſoul? For they, in ſucceſſion, have all of them made 
his body wherein he -did theſe things: No, ſays your lordſhip, * that 
would make his body too vaſt; it ſuffices to make the ſame body in 
which the things were done, that it conſiſts of ſome of the particles, and 
no other, but ſuch as were, ſome time during his life, vitally united to 


his ſoul. - But according to this account, his body at the reſurrection 


being, as your lordſhip ſeems to limit it, near the ſame ſize it was in 
ſome part of his life, it will be no more the ſame body in which the 
things were done in the diſtant parts of his life, than that is the ſame 
body, in which half, or three quarters, or more of the individual mat- 
ter that then made it up, is now wanting. For example, Let his bod) 
at fifty years old conſiſt of a million of parts: five hundred thouſand a 
leaſt of thoſe parts will be different from thoſe which made up his body 
at ten years, and at an hundred. So that to take the numerical parti- 
cles, that made up his body at fifty, or any other ſeaſon of his lite, or 
to gather them promiſcuouſly out of thoſe which at different times have 


ſucceſſively been vitally united to his ſoul, they will no more make the 


ſame body, which was his, wherein ſome of his actions were done, than 
that is the ſame body, which has but half the ſame particles: and 
* all your lordſhip's argument here for the ſame body, is, becauſe 
Paul ſays it muſt be his body, in which theſe things were done; 
which it could not be, if any ether ſubſtance were: joined to it, i. e. if 
y other particles of matter made up the body, which were not vitally - 


* 2d Anſ. 
, * 
33 Again, 
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Again, your lordſhip ſays, * © That you do not fay the ſame individual 
particles [ſhall make-up the body at the reſurrection] which were united 
at the point of death, for there muſt be a great alteration in them in a 
lingering diſeaſe, as if a fat man falls into a conſumption.* Becauſe, it is 
likely, your lordſhip thinks theſe particles of a decrepit, waſted, wi- 
thered body, would be too few, or unfit to make ſuch a plump, - ſtrong, 
vigorous, well-fizcd body, as it has pleaſed your lordſhip to proportion 
out in your thoughts to men at the reſurrection; and therefore ſome 
ſmall portion of the particles formerly united vitally to that man's ſoul; 
mall be reaſſumed to make up his body to the bulk your lordſhip judges 


convenient; but the greateſt part of them ſhall be left out, to avoid the 


making his body more vaſt than your lordſhip thinks will be fit, as ap- 
pears by theſe your lordſhip's words immediately following, viz. + * That 
you do not ſay the ſame particles the finner had at the very time of com- 
miſſion of his fins ; for then a long ſinner muſt have a vaſt body.“! 
But then, pray, my lord, what muſt an embtyo do, who dying within 


a few hours after his body was vitally united to his ſoul, has no parti- 
cles of matter, which were formerly vitally united to it, to make up his 
body of that ſize and proportion which your lordſhip ſeems to require 
in bodies at the reſurrection? Or muſt we believe he ſhall remain con- 


tent with that ſmall pittance of matter, and that yet imperfect body to 


eternity, becauſe it is an article of faith to believe the reſurrection of the 
very fame body, i. e. made up of only ſuch particles as have been vi- 
tally united to the ſoul? For if it be fo, as your lordſhip ſays, . That 
life is the reſult of the union of foul and body,” it will follow, that the _. 
body of an embryo dying in the womb may be very little, got the. 
tbouſandth part of any ordinary man. For fince from the firſt; eon- 
be inning of formation it has life, and * life is the reſult of. 
the union of the ſoul with the body; an,embryo, that ſhall die either 
by the untimely death of the mother, or by any other accident, preſently. ' 
after it has life, muſt, according to your lordſhip's doctrine, remain a 
man not an inch long to eternity; becauſe there are not particles f 
matter, formerly united to his ſoul, to make him bigger, and no other 
can be made uſe of to that purpoſe: though what greater congruity the 


eeption and 


ſoul hath with any particles of matter which were onee vitally united to 


it, but are now ſo no longer, than it hath with particles of matter which 


it was never united to, would be hard to determine, if that ſhould be 
demanded, N e 3 


By theſe and not a few other the like conſequences, one may ſee what 
' ſervice they do to religion, and the Chriſtian doctrine; who raiſe queſ- 


tions, and make articles of faith about the reſurrection of the ſame body, 


where the ſcripture ſays wins, fo the ſame body; or if it does, it is 
t 


with no ſmall reprimand || to thoſe who make ſuch an inquiry. But 


ſome men will ſay, How are the dead raiſed up? and with what body do 

they come? Thou fool, that which thou ſoweſt, is not quickened, except 

it die. And that which thou ſoweſt, thou ſoweſt not that body that 

ſhall be, but bare grain, it may chance of wheat, or of ſyme other 

grain. But God giveth it a body, as it hath pleaſed him. Words, 1 
0 


uld think, ſufficient to deter us from determining _ thing for or 
| uffices, that all 


againſt the ſame body's being raiſed at the laſt day, It 
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the dead ſhall be raiſed, and every one appear and anſwer for the things 
done in his life, and receive according to the things he has done in his 
body, Whether good or bad. He that believes this, and has ſaid no- 
thing inconſiſtent herewith, I preſume may and muſt be acquitted from 
being Sin of any ching inconſiſtent wich the article of the reſurrection 
edel... , 


But your lordſhip, to prove the n of the ſame body to be 


an article of faith, farther aſks, * How could it be ſaid, if any other 
fubſtance be joined to the foul at the reſurrection, as its body, that they 
were the things done in or by the body? Anſw. Juſt as it may be ſaid 
of a man at an hundred years old, that hath then another ſubſtance 
_oined to his ſoul, than he had at twenty; that the murder or drunken- 
meſs he was guilty of at twenty, were things done in the body: how by 
the body comes in here, I do not ſee. | e RON 
Your lordſhip adds, * and St. Paul's diſputeabout the manner of raiſing 
#he body, might ſoon have ended, if there were no neceſſity of the ſame 
ody. Anſw, When 1 underſtand what argument there is in. theſe words 
20 prove the reſurrection of the ſame body, without the mixture of one 
mew atom of matter, I ſhall know what to ſay to it. In the mean time 


this I underſtand, that St. Paul would have put as ſhort; an end to all 


diſputes about this matter, if he had ſaid, that there was a neceſſity of 
dhe ſame body, or that it ſhould be the ſame body. | 


+ 


The nent text of ſcripture you bring for the ſame body is, + © If there 


be no reſurreRtion of ile dead, then is not Obe raiſed.” From which 
Jour lordſhip argues, f It ſeems then other bodies are to be raiſed as his, 


Was. I grant other dead, as certainly raiſed as Chriſt was; for elſe his 
reſurtection would be of no uſe to mankind.. But I do not ſee how it 
follows, that they ſhall be raiſed with the ſame. body, as Chriſt was 


waiſed with the {ame body, as your lordſhip infers in theſe words an- 


_ "mexed; And can there be any doubt, whether his 1705 was the ſame 


CY 


material ſubſtance which was united to his ſoul before? I anſwer, None 


at all; nor that it had juſt the fame diſtinguiſhing lineaments and marks, 


yea, and the ſame wounds that it had at the time of his death. If there- 
re your "_—_— will argue from other bodies being raiſed as his was, 
hat they muſt keep proportion with his in ſameneſs ; then we muſt be- 


eve, that every man ſhall be raiſed with the ſame lineaments and other 


notes of diſtinction he had at the time of his death, even with his wounds 
yet open, if he had any, becauſe our Saviour was fo raiſed ; which ſeems 
z to me fcarce reconcileable with what your lordſhip ſays, of a fat man 
. -- Falling into a conſumption, and dying. . 
But whether it will conſiſt or no With your lordſhip's meaning in that 
place, this to me ſeems a conſequence that will need to be better proved, 
dvi. That our bodies muſt be raiſed the ſame, juſt as our Saviour's was: 
Wecauſe St. Paul ſays, if there be no teſurrection of the dead, then is not 
- 3Chrilt riſen.” For it may be a good conſequence, Chriſt is riſen, and 
*aherefore there ſhall be a reſurrection of the dead; and yet this may not 


ela good conſequence, Chriſt was raiſed with the ſame body he had at 


This death, therefore all men ſhall be raiſed with the ſame body they had 


« * 
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dying of a conſumption, But the caſe I think far different betwixt our 
Saviour, and thoſe to be raiſed at the laſt day. A 
1. His body ſaw not corruption, and therefore to give him another 
body new moulded, mixed with other particles, which were not con- 
tained in it as it lay in the grave, whole and intire as it was laid there, 
had been to deſtroy his body to frame him a new one without any need. 

But why with the remaining particles of a man's body long fince diffolved 
and mouldered into duſt and atoms, (whereof poſſibly a great part may 
have undergone variety of changes, and entered into other coneretions, 
even in the bodies of other men) other new particles of matter mixed 
with them, may not ſerve to make his body again, as well as the mixture 
of new and different particles of matter with the old, did in the compaſt 
of his life make his body, I think no reaſon can be given. 
This may ſerve to ſhow, why, though the materials of our Saviour's 
body were not changed at his reſurrection; yet it does not follow, but- 
that the body of a man dead and rotten in k s grave; or burnt, may at 
the laſt day have ſeveral new particles in it, and Silt without any incon- 
venience: ſince whatever matter is vitally united to his ſoul is his body, 
nas much as is that which was united to it when he was born, or in any 
_ ptr part of Tix Aſs, HY ET” 55 5 
2. In the next place, the ſize, ſhape, figure, and lineaments of our Sa- 
viour's body, even to his wounds, into which doubting Thomas put his 
fingers and his hand, were to be kept in the raiſed body of our Saviour, 
the ſame they were at his death, to be a conviction to his diſciples, to 
whom he ſhowed himſelf, and who were to be witneſſes of his reſur- 
rection, that their maſter, the very ſame man, was crucified, dead, and 
buried, and raiſed again; and therefore he was handled by them, and 
eat before them after he was riſen, to give them in all points full ſatiſ- 
faction that it was really he, the ſame, and not another, nor a ſpectre or 
apparition of him: though I do not think your, lordſhip will thence 
argue, that becauſe others are to be raiſed” as he was, therefore it is ne- 
_ ceffary to believe, that becauſe he eat 8 reſurrection, others at the 
laſt day ſhall eat and drink after they are raiſed from the dead; which 
ſeems to me as good an argument, as becauſe his updiſſolved body was 
raiſed out of the grave, juſt as it there lay intire, without thę mixture 
of any new particles; therefore the corrupted and conſumed bodies of 
the dead, at the reſurrection, ſhall be new framed only out of thoſe 
ſcattered particles which were once vitally united to their ſouls, without 
the leaſt mixture of any one fingle atom of new matter, Bot 1 
laſt day, when all men are raiſed, there will be no need to be aſſured of 
any one particular man's reſurrection. It is enough that every one ſhall 
appear before the judgment-ſeat of Chriſt, to receive according to what 
he had done in his former life; but in what ſort of body he ſhall ap- 
* or of what particles made up, the ſcripture having ſaid nothi 
bat that it ſhall be a ſpiritual body raiſed in incorruption, it is not for 


* 


1 


me to determine. 


+ Yourlordfhip aſks, * © Were they [who ſaw our Saviour after bis reſur- 

rection] witneſſes only of ſome material ſubſtance then united to h 

ſoul?” In anſwer, I beg your lordſhip to conſider, whether you ſuppoſe 
our Saviour was to be known to be the ſame man (to the Witneſſes chat 


* 2d Anſw. | 7 
„ were 


8 
4 


N 
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were to ſes him, and teſtify his reſurreftion) by his foul, that could nei. 
ther be ſeen nor known to be the ſame; or by his body, that could be 
ſeen, and hy.che diſcernible ſtructure and marks of it, be known to be 


the ſame ? 


: 


hen your lordſhip has reſolved that, all that you ſay in that 
page, will anſwer itſelf. But becauſe one man cannot know another to be 
the ſame, but by the outward viſible lineaments, and ſenſible marks he 
has been wont to be known and diſtinguifhed by, will your lordſhip 
therefore argue That the Great Judge, at the laſt day, who gives to cac 

man, whom he raiſes, his new body, ſhall not be able to know who is 


who, unleſs he give to every one of them a body, juſt of the ſame figure, 


fize, and features, and made up of the very ſame individual particles he 
had in his former life? Whether ſuch a way of arguing for the reſur- 
xeQtion of the ſame body, to be an article of faith, contributes much to 
the ſtrengthening the credibility of the article of the reſurrection of the 
dead, I ſhall leave to the judgment of others. . 

Farther, for the proving the reſurtection of the ſame body, to be an 


article of faith, your lordſhip ſays, © But the apoſtle inſiſts upon the re- 
ſurrectien of Chriſt, not merely as an argument of the poſſibility of 


ours, but of the certainty of it ; + becauſe he roſe, as the firſt-fruits ; 
Chriſt the firſt-fruits, afterwards they that are Chriſt's at his coming. 
Anſw. No doubt, the reſurrection of Chriſt is a proof of the certainty 
of our reſurrection. But is it therefore a proof of the reſurrection of 
the ſame body, conſiſting of the ſame ! 


other particle of matter? I confeſs I ſte no ſuch. conſequence. 
But Four lordſhip goes on: 1 St. Paul was aware of the objections in 


men's minds about the reſurrection of the ſame body; and it is of great 


onſequence as to this article, to ſhow upon what gtounds he proceeds. 


But ſome men will ſay, how are the dead raifed up, and with what body 


do they. come? Firſt, he ſhows, that the ſeminal parts of plants are 


wonderfully improved by the ordinary Providence of God, in the man- 
ner of their vegetation.” Anſwer, I do not perfectly underſtand, what it 


is < for the ſeminal parts of plants to be wonderfully improved by the or- 


_dinary Providence of God, in the manner of their vegetation :' or elſe, 


perhaps, I ſhould better ſee how this here tends to the proof of the reſur- 


ection of the fame body, in your lordſhip's ſenſe. 


©. Tr continues, || © They ſow bare grain of wheat, or of ſome other 


Stain, but God, giveth it a body, as it hath pleaſed him, and to every 


d his own body. Here, ſays your lordſhip, is an identity of the ma- 


terial ſubſtance ſuppoſed.” It may be ſo. But to me à diverſity of the 
material ſubſtance, 1. e. of the component particles, is here ſuppoſed, or 
in direct words ſaid. For the words of St. Paul taken all together, run 


thus, $ * That which thou ſoweſt, thou ſoweſt not that body which ſhall 
be, but bare grain; and ſo on, as your lordſhip has ſet down in the 


ment ſeems to me to-ſtand thus: If the body that is put in the earth in 


ſowing, is not that body which ſhall be, then the body that is put in 


the grave, is not that, I. e. the ſame body that ſhall be. 


d Au. e 23. fad Anſw, | Ibid. ' 
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| ividual particles which concur- 
red to the making up of our body here, without the mixture of any one 


| remainder of them. 'Fr@m which words of St. Paul, the natural argu- 
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But your lordſhip proves it to be the ſame body by theſe three Greek 
words of the text, 2d ior oaue, which your lordſhip interprets thus, 
That proper body which belongs to it.” Anſwer. Indeed by thoſe 
Greek words T3 i oa, whether our tranſlators have rightly rendered 
them his own body, or your lordſhip more rightly that proper body 
which belongs to it, I formerly underſtood no more but this, that in the 
PE of wheat, and other grain from ſeed, God continued every 
ſpecies diſtinct; ſo that from grains of wheat ſown, root, ftalk, blade, 
ear, grains of wheat were produced, and not thoſe of barley ; and ſo 
of the reſt, which I took to be the meaning of to every ſeed his own 
body.“ No, ſays your lordſhip, theſe words prove, That to every plant 
of wheat, and to every grain of wheat produced in it, is given the pro- 
per body that belongs to it, which is the ſame body with the grain that 
was ſown. ' Anſwer, This, I confeſs, I do not underſtand ; becauſe I do 
not underſtand how one individual grain can be the ſame with twenty, 
7 or an hundred individual grains; for ſuch ſometimes is the in- 
en 4 | . 8 Po” 
But your lordſhip proves it. For, ſays your lordſhip, + * Every ſeed 
having that body in little, which is afterwards ſo much enlarged » and 
in grain the ſeed is corrupted before its germination ; but it hath its 
proper organical parts, which make jt the ſame body with that which 
1 up to. For although grain be not divided into lobes, as other 
ſeeds are, yet it hath been found, by the moſt accurate obſervations, 
that upon ſeparating the membranes, theſe ſeminal parts are diſcerned 
in them; which afterwards grow up to that body which we call corn.“ 
In which words I craye leave to obſerve, that your lordſhip ſuppoſes, 
that a body may be enlarged by the addition of an hundred or a thou- 
ſand times as much in bulk as its own matter, and yet continue the 
ſame body; which, I confeſs, I cannot underſtand, _ 

But in the next place, if that could be ſo; and that the plant, in its 
full growth at harveſt, increaſed by a thouſand or a million of times as 
much new matter added to it, as it had when it Jay in little concealed in 
the grain that was fown, was the very ſame body; e I do not think 
that your lordſhip will ſay, that every minute, inſenſible, and incon- 
ceivably ſmall grain of 1 hundred grains, contained in that little 
organized ſeminal plant, is every one of them the very ſame with that 
grain which contains that whole ſeminal plant, and all thoſe inviſible 

rains in it. For then it will follow, that one grain is the ſame with an 
[4a , and an hundred diſtin& grains the ſame with one: which I ſhall 
be able to aſſent to, when I can conceive, that all the wheat in the world 
is but one grain, 4a det, | 
For I beſeech you, my lord, conſider what it is St, Paul here ſpeaks 
of: it is plain he ſpeaks of that which is ſown and dies, 1, e. the grain 
that the er takes out of his barn to ſow in his field. And 
of this grain St. Paul ſays, * that it is not that body that ſhall be. Theſe 
two, viz. that which is ſown, and that body that ſhall be, are all the 
bodies that St. Paul here ſpeaks of, to repreſent the agreement or differ- 
ence of men's bodies after the reſurrection, with thoſe they had before 
they died. Now, I crave leave to aſk your lordſhip, which of 'theſe two 
is that little inviſible ſeminal plant, which your lordſhip here ſpeaks af? 
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Does your lordſhip mean by it the grain that is ſown.? But that js not 
what St. 


| t Paul ſpeaks. of; he could not mean this embryonated little 
plant, for he could not denote it by theſe words, © that which thou ſoweſt; 


or that he ſays muſt die: but this little embryonated plant, contained in 


the ſeed that is ſown, dies not: or does your lordſhip mean by it, the 
body that ſhall be? But neither by theſe words, the * 

can; St. Paul be ſuppoſed to denote this inſenſible little embryonated 
plant; fox that is already in being, contained in the ſeed that is ſown, 
and therefore could not be ſpoke of under the name of the body that ſhall 


be. And therefore, I confeſs, I cannot ſee of what uſe it is to your lord- * 


ſhip to introduce here this third body, which St. Paul mentions not, and 
to make that the ſame, or not the ſame with any other, when thoſe which 


dy that ſhall be, 


| 3 peaks of, are, as Lhumbly conceive, theſe two viſible ſenſible 


ies, the grain ſown, and the corn grown up to ear; with neither of 


which this inſenfible embryonated plant can be the ſame body, unleſs an 


- Inſenfible body can be the ſame body with a ſenſible body, and a little 


Kal can be the ſame body with one ten thouſand, or an hundred thou- 


and times as big as irlell. So that yet, I confeſs, I ſee not the reſurrec- 


tion of the ſame body proved, from theſe words of St. Paul, to be an 


article of faith. 


.. Your lordſhip goes on: „t. paul indeed faith, That we ſow not that i 
body that ſhall be; but he 2 not of the identity, but the perfection 
of it.“ Here my underſtanding fails me again: for I cannot underſtand 


St. Paul to f Ys hat the ſame; identical ſenſible grain of wheat, which 
was ſown. at ed-time, 18 the very ſame with every grain of wheat in 
the ear at harveſt, that ſprang from it: yet ſo I muſt underſtand it, to 


make it prove, that the ſame ſenſible body, that is laid in the grave, ſhall 


be the very ſame with that which ſhall be raifed at the reſurrection, For 


1 do not Know of any ſeminal body in, little, contained in the dead car- | 
caſe of any man or woman, which, as your 1 fays, in ſeeds, having 


its proper organical parts, ſhall afterwards be enlarged, and at the re- 


CI 


ſurrection grow up into the ſame man. For I never thought of any 
ſeed or ſeminal parts, either of plant ot animal, · ſo wonderſully improved 


by the Providence of God, whereby the ſame plant or animal ſhould be- 


get itſelf; nor ever heard, that it was by Divine Providence deſigned to 
Produce the ſame individual, but for the producing of future and diſtinct 
individuals, tor the continuation. of the ſame ſpecies. 1 


Vour lordſhip's next words are, f. And although there be fach a dif- - 
Ference from the grain itſelf, when it comes up to be perfect corn, with 


+ root, ſtalk, blade, and ear, that it may be ſaid to outward appearance not 
to be the ſame body; yet with regard to the ſeminal and organical parts 


it is as much the ſame, as a man grown up, is the ſame with the embryo 
in the womb.” Anſwer, It does not appear by any thing I can find in 


the text, that St. Pauhhere compared the body produced, with the ſe- 


. relation. of natural philoſophy) yet an argument taken from a thing per- 


minal and organical parts contained in the grain it ſprang-from, but with | 


the whole ſenſible grain that was grown. Hieroſcopes had not then diſ- 


covered the little embryo plant in the ſeed: and ſuppoſing it ſhould 


have been revealed to St. Paul (though in the ſcripture we find little re- 


fectly unknown to the Corinthians, whom he writ to, could be of no 


= 4. 
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manner of uſe to them; nor ſerve at all either to inſtruct or convi 
them. But granting that thoſe St. Paul writ to, knew it as well as Mr. 
Lewenhoek ; yet your lordſhip thereby proves not the raiſing of the ſame 
body; your lordſhip, ſays, it is as much the ſame [I crave leave to add 
body] as a man grown up is the ſame” (ſame what, I beſeech your lord- 
ſhip ?).* with the embryo in the womb.” For that the body of the embryo 
in the womb, and body of the man grown up, is the fame body, I think 
no one will {ay ; unleſs he can erſuxde himbelf that a body. that is: not 
the hundredth part of another, is the fame with that other; which I 
ink no one will do, till having renounced this dangerous way by ideas 
of thinking and reaſoning, he has learnt to ſay, that a part and the whole 
are the ſame. „„ P F 
Vour lordſhip goes on, . And although many arguments may be uſed 
to prove, that a man is not the ſame, becanſe life, which depends upon 
the courſe of the blood, and the manner of reſpiration, and nutrition, is 
, ſo different in both ſtates; yet that man would be thought ridiculous, 
that ſhould ſeriouſly affirm, That it was not the ſame man. And your 
lordſhip ſays, I grant that the variation of great parcels of matter in 
plants, alters not the identity: and that the organization of the parts in 
one coherent body, partaking of one common life, makes the identity 
of a plant.“ Anſwer. My lord, I think the queſtion. is not about the ſame 
man, but the ſame body. For though I do fay, + (ſomewhat ditferently 
from what yourlordfhip ſets down as my words here) That that which has 
* ſach an organization, as is fit to receive and diſtribute nouriſhment, fo 
© as to continue and frame the wood, bark, and leaves, &c. of a plant, 
in which conſiſts the vegetable life, continues to be the ſame'plant, as 
« long. as. it partakes of the ſame life, though that life be communicated 
to new particles, of matter, vitally united to the living plant: yet I do 
not remember, that I any where ſay, That a plant, which was once no 
bigger than an'oaten ſtraw, and afterwards grows to be above a fathom. ! 


about, is the ſame body, though it be Kill the ſame plant. 5 
The well-known tree in Epping Foreſt, called the King's Oak, which 
from not weighing an ounce at firſt, grew to have many tons of timber 
in it, was all along the ſame oak, the very ſame plant; but nobody, I 
think, will ſay that it was the ſame body when it weighed a ton, as it 
was when it weighed but an ounce, unleſs he has a mind to fignalize 
himſelf by. ſaying, That that is the ſame body, which has a thouſand- 
particles of different matter in it, for one particle that is the ſame; which 
is no better than to ſay, That a thouſand different particles are but one 
and the ſame particle, and one and the ſame particle is a thouſand: diffe- 


a 


rent particles; a thouſand times a greater abſurdity, than te ſay half : 


whole, or the whole is the ſame with the half; which will be im⸗ 
roved ten thouſand times yet farther, if a man ſhall -fay, (as your 
fordſhip ſeems to me to argue here) That that great oak is the very fame 
body with the acorn it ſprang from, becauſe there was in that acorn an 
oak in li:tle, which was afterwardg. (as your iordſhip expretſes: it} fo much 
enlarged, as to make that mighty tree. For this embryo,” if I may fo 
call it, or oak in little, being not the hundredth, - or perhaps the thou- 
ſandth part of the acorn, > the acorn being not the thouſandth part 


of the grown oak, it will be very extraordinary to Prove the acorn and 


the grown oak to be the ſame. badly, by way wherein ie cariglot” Be" 
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| 8 that above one particle of an hundred thouſand, or a million, 
| the ſame in the one body, that it was in the other, From which way 
of reaſoning, it will follow, that a nurſe and her ſucking child have the 
ſame body, and be paſt doubt, that a mother and her infant have the 
Fame body. But this is a way of certainty found out to eſtabliſh the 
articles of faith, and to overturn the new method of certainty that your 
\ Jordſhip ſays I have ſtarted, which is apt to leave men's minds more 


- Þ.ddeubtful than before. | 


And now I defire your lordſhip to conſider of what uſe it is to you 
in the preſent caſe, to quote out of my Effay theſe words, That par- 
* taking of one common life, makes the identity of a plant; ſinee the 
queſtion is not about the identity of a plant, but about the identity of a 
hody : it being a very different thing to be the ſame plant, and to be 
the ſame body. For that which makes the ſame plant, dees not make 
the ſame body; the one being the partaking in the ſame continued 
any life, the other the conſiſting of the ſame numerical par- 
ticles of matter. And therefore your lordſhip's inference from my words 
above qtioted, in theſe which you ſubjoin , ſeems to me a very ſtrange 

one, viz. * So that in things capable of any ſort of life, ſthe identity is con- 
ſiſtent with a coutinuetl ſucceſſion of parts; and ſo the wheat grown up, 
is the fame body with the grain that was ſown. For I believe, if my 

words, from which you infer, And fo the wheat grown up is the ſame 
body with the grain that was ſown,” were put into a ſyllogiſm, this would 
+ <hardly be brought to be the concluſion, 5 w EE 

Bat your.loxdſhip goes on with conſequence upon conſequence, though 
J have not eyes acute enough every where to ſee the connexion, till you 
bring it to the reſurrection of the ſame body. The connexion of your 
lorafhi 's words Þ is as followeth ; © And thus the alteration of the parts 
of the body at the reſurrection, is conſiſtent with its identity, if its orga- 


nixation and life be the ſame; and this is a feal identity of the body, 
which depends not upon conſciouſneſs. From whence it follows, that ta 


make the ſame body, no more is required, but reſtoring life tg the orga- 


- » 


nized parts of it, If the queſtion were about raiſing the ſame plant, I - 


do not fay but there might be ſame appearance for making ſuch an infe- 
-rence from my words as this, Whence it follows, that to make the ſame 
plant, no more is required, but to reſtore life to the organized parts of it. 
> this deduftion, wherein, from thoſe words of mine that ſpeak only 
of the arg >" of a plant, your lordſhip infers, there is no more required 
80 make the ſame body, than to make the ſame. plant, being too ſubtle 


—. 


bd me, L leave to my wager to find out, 


identity of the 


Your. lordſhip 2 on and ſays, 4 That I grant likewiſe, « That the 
ame man conſiſts in a participation of the ſame con- 
-« tinyed life, by conſtantly fleeting particles of matter in ſucceſſion, 
 « vitally united to the ſame organized body,” Anſwer. I ſpeak in theſe 
words of the identity of the ſame man, and your lordſhip thence roundly 
concludes; * fo that there is no difficulty of the ſameneſs of the body." 
Bat your lordſhip knows, that. I do not take theſe two ſounds, man and 
body, to ſtand for the fame thing, nor the identity of the man to be the 
fame with the identity of the hady, I 5 
But let us pead out your lordſhip's words. So that there is no dif- 
Fculty as to the ſameneſs of the body, if life were continued; and if, by 


2d Anf. I hd. 1 Ibid. Ibid. 
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divine power, life be reſtored to that material ſubſtance which was before 


united, by a reunion of the ſoul to ie, there is no reaſon to deny the 
identity of the body, not from the conſciouſneſs of the ſoul, but from 
that life which is the reſult of the union of the ſoul and body.“ 
If I underſtand your lordſhip right, you in theſe words, from the 
paſſages above quoted out of my book, argye, that from thoſe words of 
mine it will follow, That it is or may be the ſame body, that is raiſed at 
the reſurrection. If ſo, my lord, your lordſhip has then proved, That my 
book is not inconſiſtent with, hut conformable to this article of the reſur - 
rection of the ſame body, which your lordſhip contends for, and will 
have to be an article of faith: for though I do by no means deny that the 
ame. bodies ſhall be raiſed at the laſt day, yet I ſee nothing your lordſhip 
has ſaid to prove it to be an article of faith. _ e 
But your lordſhip goes on with your proofs and ſays, « But St. Paul 


- 


ſtill ſuppoſes, that it muſt be that material ſubſtance to which the ſou] 


Was before united. For, faith he, © it is fown in corruption, it is raiſed 


in incorruptjon ; it is ſown in diſhonour, it is raiſed in glory; it is ſown 


in weakneſs, it is raiſed in power: it is ſown a natural body, it is raiſed a 


ſpiritual body.“ Can ſuch a material ſubſtance, which was never united ta 


the body, he ſaid to be ſown in corruption, and weakneſs, and diſhonour? 
Either, therefore, he muſt ſpeak of the ſame body, or his meaning cannot 
be comprehended.* I anſwer, © Can ſuch a material ſubſtance, which was 
never laid in the grave, be ſaid to be ſown,* &c. ? For your lordſhip ſays, 
+ <. You do not ſay the ſame individual particles, which were united at the 
point of death, ſhall be raiſed at the la 
79 Lid in the graye, but ſuch as are united at the point of death; either 
- therefore your lordſhip muſt ſpeak of another body, different from that 
Which was ſown, which ſhall be raiſed, or elſe your meaning, I think, 
cannot be comprehended. 5 | . 
But whatever be your meaning, your lordſhip proves it to be St. Paul's 
meaning, That the ſame body ſhall be raiſed, which was ſown, in theſe 
following words, | © For what does all this relate to a conſcious principle? 
Anſw. The ſcripture 9 expreſs, that the ſame perſon ſhould be raiſed 
and appear before the judgment-ſeat of Chriſt, that every one may re- 
ceive according to what he had done in his body; it was very well ſuited 
to common apprehenſions (which refined not about? particles that had been 


"vitally united to the ſoul') to ſpeak of the body which each one was to 


hape after the reſurrection, as he would be apt to ſpeak of it himſelf, Fax 
it being his body both before and after the reſurrection, every one ordi- 
narily ſpeaks of his body as the ſame, though in a ftrift and hiloſophical 


ſenſe, as your lordſhip ſpeaks, it be not the very ſame. us it is no 
ümpropriety of ſpeech to ſay, f this body of mine, which was formerly 


ſtrong and plump, is now weak and waſted,” though in ſuch a ſenſe as you 
are ſpeaking here, it be not the ſame body. Revelation declares nothing 


any where concerning the ſame body, in your lordſhip's ſenſe of the ſame 


- 


body, which appears not to have been thought of. The apoſtle directly 
propoſes nothing for or * the ſame body, as neceſſary to be believed: 
that which he is plain an 5 
curious queſtions about the body, which could ſerve only to perplex, not 
to confirm what was material and neceſſary for them to believe, viz. a da 
of judgment and retribution to men in a future ſtate; and therefore it 


* zd Anſ, | . 


day ;* and no other particles are 


direct in, is his oppoſing and condemning ſuch 


nga 


PPP err = 


F 


| 
| 


_ elude any thing for the determining of this queſtion, (eſpecially 
expreſſions in the ſame diſcourſe that plainly. incline. to the other fide} in 


bodies of the dead. 
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no wonder, that mentioning their bodies, he ſhould uſe a way of ſpeaking 

Tuited.to/vulgar notions, from which it would be hard Na to con- 
Ly 


againſt 
a-matter which, as it appears, the apoſtle thought nat. neceſſary 8 


— the ſpiric of. God, thought. not fit to-gratify; anyone's curi 
ty in. n 


5 * 


| =. Batyour lonlſhip ſays, ** The apottle ſpeaksplainly of that body which 


was once quickened, and afterwards. falls to corruption, 15 is to be re- 
Stored: with more noble qualities. I wiſh your lordfhip, ha 
words of St. Faul, wherein he ſpeaks: plainly, of that numerical body that 


was once quickened ; they would preſently. decide this queſtion. But 


your lordſhip proves it by theſe following words of St. Paul: For this 
corruption muſt put on incorruption, and this mortal muſt, put on immor- 
tality ; to which your lordſhip. adds, © that you do not ſee how he could 
more expreſly; affirm the identity of this corruptible body, with that after the 
reſurrection. How expreſly it is affirmed by the apoſtle, ſhall be conſi- 
dered by and by. In the mean time, it is paſt doubt, that your lordſhip 


quoted the 


beſt knows what you do or do not ſee. But this I would be bold to ſay, 


that if St. Paul had any where in this chapter (where there are ſo 


.occafions-for it, if it had been neceſſary to have been believed) but ſaid | 
in enpreſs words that the ſame. bodies ſhould be raiſed, every one elſe, 


Who thinks of it, will ſee. he had more expreſly affirmed the identity of 


the bodies. which men now. have, with thoſe. they ſhall have after the 
Ilbe remainder of your . period + is; And that without any 


reſpect to the principle of {elf.confciouſneſs.” Anſ. Theſe words, I doubt 


not, have ſome meaning, but I muſt own I know not what; either to- 


wards the of the reſarreRion.of the ſame body, or to ſhow, that 


any thing I have ſaid: concerning ſelf-conſciouſneſs, is inconſiſtent: for 1 
do not remember that I have any where ſaid, that the identity of body 


conſiſted in ſelf- conſciouſneſs. ee 8 HERES, 

From your preceding words, your lordſhip concludes thus: 4. And fo 
af the ſcripture be the ſole foundation of our faith, this is an article of it. 
My lord, to make the concluſion unqueſtionable, I humbly conceive the 
words muſt run thus: And ſo if the ſcripture, and your lordſhip's inter- 
4 of it be the ſole foundation of our faith, the reſurrection of the 


1 body is an article of it. For, with ſubmiſfion, your lordſhip has 


neither produced expreſs words of ſcripture for it, nor ſo proved that to 
be the meaning of any of thoſe words of ſcripture which you have pro- 
duced for it, that a man who reads and Inte endeavours to under- 


* 


Rand the ſeripture, cannot but find himſelf obliged to believe, as ex- 


| EA that the ſame bodies of the dead, in your lordſhip's ſenſe, ſhalt 


be raiſed, as © that the dead ſhall be raiſed.* And I crave leave to give your 
lordſhip this one reaſon for it. He who reads with attention this diſ- 
courſe of St. Paul |}; where. he diſcourſes of the reſurrection, will ſee, 
that he plainly diſtinguiſhes between the dead that ſhall be raiſed, and the 

Por it is vu, wd ilsc, are the nominative caſes to 


Vinxiger ar, Cuonrven ö Her oil, rirlnoolafall along, and not oupels, bodies; 
which one may with reaſon think ants wy hw ml or other have been 
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_ Expreſſed, if all this had been ſaid to propoſe it as an article of faith, that 
the very ſame. bodies ſhould be raiſed. "The ſame manner of ſpeaking the 
ſpirit of God obſerves all through the New Teſtament, where it is ſaid, 
© raiſe the dead, quicken or make alive the dead, the reſurrection of the 
dead. Nay, theſe very words of our Saviour, + urged by your lordſhip 
for the reſurrection of the ſame body, run thus, Ilavleg of i» Toig panpeiog 
E800) a4 Th; PA x fxTgeLaos as, os rd ab yall mornouvls fig, & vg cu 
Song, 0; & r Pavna wedzavlt tis avaracn pe. Would not a well 
meaning ſearcher of the ſcriptures bg apt to think, that if the thing here 
intended by our Saviour were to teach, and propoſe it as an article of 
Raich, neceſſary to be believed by every one, that the very ſame bodies 
of the dead ſhould be raiſed; would not, I ſay, any one be apt to think, 
that if our Saviour meant fo, the words ſhould rather have been, deln 
TG Twud'a & i Toi; NHHE Along, i. e. * all, the bodies that are in the graves, ra- 
ther than all who are in the graves; which muſt denote perſons, and not 
preciſely. bodies ? N at teria: | | | 
Another evidence, that St. Paul makes a diſtinction between the dead 
and the bodies of the dead, ſo that the dead cannot be taken in this, 
1 Cor. xv, to ſtand preciſely for the bodies of the dead, are theſe words 
of the apoſtle, I But ſome man will ſay, how are the dead raiſed? And 
with what bodies do they come? Which words, dead and they, if ſup- 
poſed. to ſtand preciſely for the bodies of the dead, the queſtion will run 
thus: How are the dead bodies raiſed ? And with what bodies do the 
dead bodies come ? Which ſeems to have no very agreeable ſenſe, 
This therefore being ſo, that the * of God keeps ſo expreſly to 
- this phraſe, or form of ſpeaking in the New Teſtament, of raiſing, quick- 
ening, riſing, reſurrection, &c. of the dead, where the reſurrection of 
the. laſt. day is ſpoken of; and that the body is not mentioned, but in 
anſwer to this queſtion, With what bodies ſhall. thoſe dead, who are 
raiſed, come?” ſo. that by the dead cannot preciſely be meant the dead 
bodies: I do not ſee but a good- chriſtian, who reads the ſcripture with 
an intention to believe all that is, there revealed to him concerning the 
reſurrection, may acquit himſelf of his duty therein, without entering 
into the inquiry, whether the dead ſhall have the very fame bodies or no ? 
Which ſort of inquiry, the apoſtle, by the appellation: he beſtows here on 
him that makes it, ſeems not much to encourage. Nor, if he ſhall think 
himſelf bound to determine concerning the identity of the bodies of rhe 
dead raiſed at the laſt day, will he, by the remainder of St. Paul's anſwer, 


find the determination of the Apoſtle to be much in favour of the very 


ſame body; unleſs the being told, that the body ſown, is not that body 
that ſhall be; that the body raiſed is as different from that which was 
laid down, as the fleſh of man is from the fleſh of beaſts, fiſhes, and birds; 
or as the ſun, moon, and ſtars are different one from another; or as dif- 
ferent as a corruptible, weak, natural, mortal body, is from an incor- 
ruptible, powerful, ſpiritual, immortal body; and. laſtly, as different as 
a body that is fleſh and blood, is from a body that is not fleſh and blood; 
« for fleſh and blood cannot, ſays St. Paul, in this very place, || inherit the 
kingdom of God :* unleſs, I ſay, all this, which is contained in St. 
Paul's words, can be ſuppoſed to be the way to deliver this as an article of 
Matt. xxii. 31. Mark xii. 26. John v. 21. Acts xxvi. 7. Rom. iv. 
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faith, which is required to be believed by every one, viz. * That the dead 
ſhould be raiſed with the very ſame bodies that they had before in this 
life; which article propoſed in theſe or the like plain and expreſs words, 
could have left no room for doubt in the meaneſt capacities, nor for conteſt 
in the moſt perverſe minds. 210 kann, et ere 
Four Tordſhip adds in the next words, And fo it hath been 
always underſtood by the chriſtian church, viz. That the yeſur- 
rection of the ſame body, in your lordſhip's ſenſe of the fame 
body, is an article ef faith.“ Anſwer, at the chriſtian church 
has always underſtood, is beyond my knowledge. Bat for thoſe 
who coming ſhort of your - lordſhip's great learning, cannot ga- 
ther their articles of faith from the RS of all the whole 
chriſtian church, ever fince the preaching of the goſpel, (who make the 
far greater part of chriſtians, I think I may ſay nine hundred ninety and 
nine of a thouſand) but are forced to have recourſe to the fcripture to 
find them there, I do not fee, that they will eaſily find there this propoſed 


as an article of faith, that there ſhall be a reſurrection of the ſame body ; 


but that there ſhall be a refurreQtion of the dead, without explicitly 
determining, That they ſhall be raiſed with bodies made up wholly of the 
fame particles which were once vitally united to their ſouls in their former 
life, without the mixture of any one other particle of matter; which is 
that which your lordſhip means by the ſame body. I 
But ſuppoſing your lordſhip to have demonſtrated this to be an article 
of faith, though I crave leave to own, that I do not ſee, that all that 
your lordſhip has faid here, makes it ſo much as probable ; What is all 


—_— 


this to me? Yes, ſays your lordſhip in the following words, . My idea 


of perſonal identity is inconſiſtent with it, for it makes the ſame body 


which was here united to the ſbul, not to be neceſſary to the doctrine of 


the reſurrection. But any material ſubſtance united to the ſame princi- 
ple of conſciouſneſs, makes the ſame body. : WS 5 
This is an argument of your lordſhip's which I am obliged to anſwer 
to. But is it not fit I ſhould firſt underſtand it, before 1 anſwer it? Now 
here I do not well know, what it is © to make a thing not to be neceſſary 


to the doctrine of the reſurrettion.* But to belp myſelf out the beſt ! 


can, with a gueſs, I will conjecture (which, in diſputing with learned 
men, is not very ſafe) your lordſhip's meaning is, that my idea of per- 


ſonal identity makes it. not neceſſary," that for the raiſing the ſame perſon, 


the body ſhould be the ſame. 


Your lordſhip's next word is * but; to which I am ready to reply, Bue 
what? What does my idea of perſonal identity do? For ſomething of 


that kind the adverſative particle © but* ſhould, in the ordinary conſtrue- 


tion of our language, introduce, to make the propoſition clear and intel- 
 ligible: but here is no ſuch thing. But,“ is one of your lordſhip's — | 
arp 


vileged particles, which I muſt not meddle with, for fear your lord 
complain of me * as ſo ſevere a cnitic, that for the leaſt ambiguity 
in any particle fill up pages in my anſwer, to make my book look con- 
. fiderable for the bulk of it.” But fince this propoſition here, my idea of 
- perſonal identity makes the fame body which was here united to the ſoul, 
not neceſſary to the doctrine of the reſurrection: But any material ſub- 
ſtance being united to the ſame principle of conſciouſneſs, makes the 


e e 


ſame body, is brought to prove my idea of perſonal identity inconſiſteng = 


with 


/ 


woes . 3 ' 
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with the article of the reſurrection; I muſt make it out in ſome direct 
| ſenſe or other, that I may ſee whether it be both true and conclufive. I 
therefore venture to read it thus: My idea of perſonal identity makes the 
ſame body which was here united to the ſoul, not to be neceſſary 'at the 
reſurrection; but allows, that any material ſubſtance being united to the 
ſame principle of conſciouſneſs, makes the ſame body. 2 my idea 
of perſonal identity is inconſiſtent with the artiele of the reſurrection of 
the ſame body. < | 4 

If this be your lordſhip's ſenſe in this paſſage, as I hete have gueſſed it 
to be, or elſe I know not what it is, I anſwer, 5 
1. That my idea of perſonal identity does not allow; that any ma- 
terial ſubſtance, being united to the ſame principle of conſciouſneſs, 
makes the ſame body. I ſay no ſuch thing in my book, not any thing 
from whence it may be inferred ;. and your lordſhip would have done me 

a favour to have ſet down the words where I ſay ſo, or thoſe from which 
you infer ſo, and ſhowed how it, follows from any thing I have ſaid, 

2. Granting, that it were a conſequence from my idea of perſonal 
identity, that © any material ſubſtance, being united to the ſame principle 
of conſciouſneſs, makes the ſame body; this would not prove that my 
idea of perſonal identity was inconſiſtent with this propoſition, that the 
ſame body ſhall be raiſed; but, on the contrary, affixms it: fince, if I 

affirm, as I do, that the ſame perſons ſhall be raiſed, and it be a conſe- 
quence of my idea of perſonal identity, that © any material ſubſtance, bein 
united to the ſame principle of conſciouſneſs, makes the ſame body; it 
follows, that if the ſame perſon, be raiſed, the ſame body muſt be raiſed ; 
and fo 1 have herein not only ſaid nothing inconſiſtent with the reſurrec- 
tion of the ſame body, but have ſaid more for it than your lordſhip. 
For there can be nothing plainer, than that in the ſcripture it is revealed, 
that the ſame perſons ſhall be raiſed, and appear before the judgment - ſeat 
of Chriſt, to anſwer for what they have done in their bodies. If there- 
fore whatever matter be joined to the ſame principle of conſciouſneſs 
makes the ſame body, it is demonſtration, that if the ſame perſons are 
raiſed, they have the ſame bodies. | | | 
. How then your lordſhip makes this an inconſiſtency with the reſur- 
rection, is beyond my conception. Ves, fays your lordſhip, ** it is in- 
conſiſtent with it, for it makes the ſame body which was here united to 
the ſoul, not to be neceſſary.” Coy. Phten a "x; 

3. I anſwer, therefore, Thirdly, That this is the firſt time I ever 
learnt, that © not neceſſary was the ſame with! inconſiſtent.” I ſay, that a 
body made up of the ſame numerical parts of matter, is not neceſſary to 
the making of the ſame perſon ; from whence it will indeed follow, that 
to the reſurrection of the ſame perſon, the ſame numerical particles of 
matter are not required. What does your lordſhip infer from hence? 
To wit, this: Therefore he who thinks, that the ſame particles of 
matter are not neceſſary to the making of the ſame perſon, cannot be» 
Heve, that the ſame perſons ſhall be raiſed with bodies made of the very 
ſame particles of matter, if God ſhould reveal, that it ſhall be ſo, 

VIZ, That the ſame perſons ſhall be raiſed with-the ſame bodies they had 
before. Which is all one as to ſay, that he who thought the blowing of 
_ rams horns. was not neceſſary in itſelf to the falling down of the walls of 
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. could not believe, that they ſhould fall upon the blowing of rams 
s, when God had declared it ſhould befo. © ® 9-1 


Your lordſhip ſays, © my idea of perſonal identity is inconſiſtent with 


the article of the reſurrection: the reaſon you ground it on, is this, 


becauſe it makes not the ſame body neceſſary to the making the ſame per- 
fon. Let us grant your lordſhip's conſequence. to be good, what will 
follow from it? No leſs than this, that your lordſhip's notion (for I dare 
not ſay your lordſhip has any ſo dangerous things as ideas) of perſonal 
identity, is inconſiſtent with the article of the reſurrection. "Phe de- 
monſtration of it is thus; your lordſhip ſays, It is not neceſſary that 


& valt body, conſidering the continual ſpending of particles by perſpira- 


tion.“ And again, here your lordſhip ſays, + © You allow the notion of 
perfonal identity to belong to the ſame man under ſeveral changes of mar- 


ter. From which words it is evident, that your lordſhip ſuppoſes a per- 
fon in this world may be continued and preſerved the fame in a body not 


monſtratively follgws, That let your lordſhip's notion of perſonal iden- 


tity be what it will, it makes the ſame body not to be neceſſary to the 
fame perſon ;* and therefore "— your lordſhip's rule inconſiſtent with 
Wh 


the article of the reſurrection. en your lordſhip ſhall think fit to 


clear your own notion of perſonal identity from this inconfiſteney with 


the article of the reſurrection, I do not doubt but my idea of perſonal 


— Identity will be thereby cleared too. Till then, all inconſiſtency with 
that article, which your lordſhip has here charged on mine, will unavoid- . 
ably fall upon your lordſhip's too. | $4437 WET STE vg 


But for the clearing of bath, give me leave to ſay, my lord, that what- 
ever is not neceſſary, does not thereby become inconſiſtent. It is not 
neceſſary to the ſame perſon, that his body ſhould always conſiſt of the 
fame numerical particles; this is demonſtration, becauſe the particles of 
the bodies of - the fame perſons in this life change every moment, and 


your lordſhip cannot} deny it; and yet this makes it not inconfiftent 


with God's preſerving, if he thinks fit, to the ſame perſons, bodies con- 


fiſting of the ſame numerical particles always from the reſurrection to 


eternity. And fo likewiſe though I ſay any thing that —_— it not 
neceſſary, that the fame numerical particles, which were vita ly united to 
the foul in this life, ſhould be reunited to it at the reſurrection, and con- 


ſtitute the body it ſhall then have; yet it is not ineonfiſtent with this, that 


God may, if he pleaſes, give to every one a bedy conſiſtiag only of ſuch 
13 as were before vitally united to his ſoul. And thus, I think, I 
have cleared my book from all that inconſiſteney which your lordſhip 
charges on it, and would perſuade the world it has with the article of the 
reſurrection of the dead. ee VVV 
Only before I leave it, I will ſet down the remainder of what your 
lordſhip ſays. upon this head, that though I Tee not the coherence nor ten- 
deney of it, nor the force of any argument in it againſt me; yet that 


. 
| . your 


conſiſting of the ſame individual particles of matter; and hence it de- 


the body, to be raiſed at the laſt day, ſhould conſiſt of the ſame particles 

of matter which were united at the point of death; for there muſt be a 

| _ great alteration in them in a lingering diſeaſe, as if a fat man falls into 
_ a conſumption: you do not ſay the ſame particles which the finner had at 
the very time of commiſſion of his ſins ; for then a long ſinner muſt have 


— 


nothing may be omitted that your lordſhip has thought fit to entertain 
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ir reader with on this new Tes nor any one have reaſon to ſuſpect, 
chat IJ have paſſed by any word of your lordſhip's, (on this now firſt in- 
troduced ſubject) wherein he might find your lordſhip had proved what 
en had promiſed in your title-page. Vour remaining words are theſe; 
The diſpute is not how far perſonal identity in itſelf may conſiſt in the 
very ſame material ſubſtance; for we allow the notion of perſonal iden- 
tity to belong to the ſame man under ſeveral changes of matter; but 
whether it doth not depend upon a vital union between the ſoul and 
body, and the lite, which is conſequent upon it; and therefore in the 
reſurrection, the ſame material ſubſtance muſt be re- united, or elſe it 
cannot be called a reſurrection, but a renovation, 1. e. it may be a new 
life, but not a raiſing the body from the dead.“ I confeſs, I do not fee 
How what is here uſhered in by the words ? and therefore, is a conſequence 
from the preceding words; but as to the propriety of the name, I think 
it will not be much queſtioned, that if the ſame man riſe who was dead, 
it may very properly be called the reſurrection of the dead; which is the 
ns of the ſcripture. _ | | 
I! muſt not part with this article of the reſurrection, without returning 
my thanks to your lordſhip for making me + take notice of a fault in m 
ay. When I wrote that book, I took it for granted, as T doubt not 
but many others have done, that the ſcripture had mentioned, in expreſs 
terms, the reſurrection of the body. But upon the occaſion your lord- 
ſhip has given me in your laſt letter, to look a little more narrowly into 
what revelation has declared concerning the reſurrection, and finding no 
ſuch expreſs words in the ſcripture, as that the body ſhall riſe or be 
raiſed, or the reſurrection of the body ;* I ſhall in the next edition of it, 
change theſe words of my book, . The dead bodies of men ſhall riſe,” 
into theſe of the ſcripture, * the dead ſhall rife.” Not that I queſtion, that 
the dead ſhall be raiſed with bodies; but in matters of revelation,” I think 
it not only ſafeſt, but our duty, as far as any one delivers it for revela- 
tion, to keep cloſe to the words of the ſcripture, unleſs he will aſſume to 
Himſelf the authority of one inſpired, or make himſelf wiſer. than the 
. Holy Spirit himſelf. If I had ſpoke of the reſurrection in preciſely ſcrip- 


ture terms, I had avoided. giving your lordfhip the occaſion of making | 
here ſuch a verbal reflection on my words: What! not if there be an ; 
dea of identity as to the body? | 3% 1 b 
* 2d Anſ. T Ibid. ＋ Eſſay, B. 4. C. 18. F. 7. j 
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= ther, there are, as I have ſaid, infinite others, ſome 


Firſt, The firſt I ſhall name is ſome one ſimple idea: 
Mm which being capable of parts or degrees, affords an 
| | occaſion of comparing the - ſubjects wherein it is to 


| one another, in reſpect of that ſimple idea, v. g. whiter, 
| ' Tweeter, equal, more, &c. Theſe relations, depending 
| on the equality and exceſs of the ſame ſimple idea, in 
ſeveral ſubjects, may be called, if one will, propor- 
i tional; and that theſe are only converſant about thoſe 
_ imple ideas received from ſenſation or reflection, is ſo 
evident, that nothing need be ſaid to evince it. 
| Maturl. Fi. 2. Secondly, Another occaſion of com- 
| ._ _ paring things together, or conſidering one 
thing, ſo as to include in that conſideration ſome other 
thing, is the circumſtances of their origin or begin- 
ning; which being not afterwards to be altered, make 
the relations depending thereon as laſting as the ſub- 
jects to which they belong; v. g. father and ſon, bro- 
thers, couſin-germans, &c. which have their relations 
by one community of blood, wherein they partake in 
ſeveral degrees: countrymen, i. e. thoſe who, were born 
in the ſame country, or tract of ground ; and theſe I 
call natural relations: wherein we may obſerve, that 
mankind have fitted their notions and words to the uſe 
of common life, and not to the truth and extent of 
3 For it is certain, that in reality the relation is 
the ſame betwixt the begetter and the begotten, in the 
{ſeveral races of other animals as well as men: but yet 
it is ſeldom ſaid, this bull is the grandfather of ſuch 
a calf; or that two pigeons are couſin-germans. It is 
very convenient, that by diſtin& names theſe relations 
ſhould be obſerved, and marked out in mankind ; there 
being occaſion, bath in laws, and other communica- 
tions one with another, to mention and take notice 
of men under theſe relations: from whence alſo ariſe 
the obligations of ſeveral duties amongſt men. Whereas 
in brutes, men having very little or no cauſe to mind 
| theſe relations, they have not thought fit to give them 
| diſtinct and peculiar names. This, by the way, oy 
give us ſome light into the different ſtate and growt . 
Gag ; : 0 
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whereof I ſhall mention. To: 
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of languages; which, being ſuited only to the conve- 


nience of communication, are proportioned to the no- 
tions men have, and the commerce of thoughts fami- 
liar amongſt them; and not to the reality or extent 
of things, nor to the various, reſpects might be found 


among them, nor the different abſtract conſiderations 


might be framed about them. Where they had no 
philoſophical notions, there, they had no terms to ex- 
preſs them: and it is no wonder men ſhould: have 
framed no. names for thoſe things they found-no occa- 
fion to diſcourſe of. From whence it is eaſy to ima- 
gine, why, as in ſome countries, they may have not ſo 
much as the name for a horſe; and in others, where 
they are more careful of the pedigrees of their horſes, than 
of their own, that there they may have not only names 
for particular horſes, but alſo of their en relations 
of kindred one to another. 

§. 3. Thirdly, Sometimes the Cod. Tnftitured, 
N Eno of conſidering things, with reference | 
to one another, is ſome act whereby any one comes 


by a moral right, power, or obligation to do ſome- 


thing. Thus a general is one that hath power to com- 
mand an army; and an army under a general is a col- 
lection of armed men obliged to obey one man. A 
citizen, or a burgher, is one who has a right to certain 
privileges in this or that place. All this ſort depend- 
ing upon men's wills, or agreement in ſociety, I call 
inſtituted, or voluntary; and may be diſtinguiſhed from 
the natural, in that they are moſt, if not all of them, 
ſome way or other alterable, and ſeparable from the 
perſons to whom they have ſometimes belonged, though 
neither of the ſubſtances, ſo related, be deſtroyed. Now, 


though theſe are all reciprocal, as well as the reſt, and , 


contain in them a reference of two things one to the 


other ; yet, becauſe one of the two things often wants - 


a relative name, importing that reference, men uſually 
take no notice of it, and the relation is commonl 
overlooked : v. g. a patron and client are eaſily allow 
to be relations, but a conſtable or dictator are not ſo 
| readily, at firſt hearing, conſidered as ſuch ; becauſe 
there is no = TE name for thoſe who are under- the 
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370 | Of moral Relations. Book 2. 
command of a dictator, or conſtable, expreſſing a re- 
lation to either of them ; though it be certain, that 
either of them hath a certain power over ſome others ; 
and fo is ſo far related to them, as well as a patron 1s 
to his client, or general to his army. 
Moral. $. 4. Fourthly, There is ad fort of 
| relation, which is the conformity, or diſa- 
greement, men's voluntary actions have to a rule to 
which they are referred, and by which they are judged 
of; which, I think, may be called moral relation, as 
being that which denominates our moral actions, and 
deſerves" well to be examined; there being no part of 
knowledge wherein we ſhould be more careful to get 
determined ideas, and avoid, as much as may be, ob- 
ſcurity and confuſion. ' Human actions, when with 


their various ends, objects, manners, and circumſtances, 


they are framed into diſtin& complex ideas, are, as has 
been ſhown, ſo many mixed modes, a great part whereof 


have names annexed to them. Thus, ſuppoſing gra- 


titude to be a readineſs to acknowledge and return 
kindneſs received, polygamy” to be the having more 
wives than one at once ; when we frame theſe notions 
thus in our minds, we have there ſo many determined 


ideas of mixed modes. But this is not all that con- 


cerns our actions ; it is not enough to have determined 


ideas of them, and to know what names belong to ſuch 


and ſuch combinations of ideas. We have a farther 
and greater concernment, and that is, to know whether 
ſuch actions ſo made up are morally good or bad. 
1 F. 5. Good and evil, as hath been ſhown, 
* 45:4 b. ii. chap. 20. F 2. and chap. 21: b. 42. 
are nothing but pleaſure or Pain, or that 
which occaſions or procures pleaſure or pain to us. 


Moral good and evil then is only the conformity or 
diſagreement of our voluntary actions to ſome law, 


hereby good or evil is drawn on us by the will and 


wer of the law-maker ; which good and evil, plea- 
ure or pain, attending our obſervance, or breach of 


the law, by the decree of the law-maker,”! is an we 
call erg _ eee i 
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$. 6. Of theſe moral rules or laws, to Boral rules 
which men generally refer, and by which : 
they judge of the rectitude or pravity of their actions, 
there ſeem to me to be three ſorts, with their three 
different enforcements, or rewards and puniſhments. 
For ſince it would be utterly in vain to ſuppoſe a rule 
ſet to the free actions of men, without annexing to it 
ſome enforcement of good and evil to determine his 
will, we muſt, wherever we ſuppoſe a. law, ſuppoie 
alſo ſome, reward or puniſhment. annexed to that law. 
It would be in vain for one intelligent being to ſet a 
rule to the actions of another, if he had it not in his 
power to reward the compliance with, and puniſh de- 9 
viation from his rule, by ſome good and evil, that is 
not the natural product and conſequence of the action 
itſelf. For that being a natural convenience, or incon- 
venience, would operate of itſelf without a law. This, 
if 1 miſtake not, is the true nature of all law, pro- 
perly ſo called. | WC hk e 


— ” - 


F. 7. The laws chat men generally refer 75... 
their actions to, to judge of their recti- 


Ee 


tude or obliquity, ſeem to me to. be theſe three. 1. 
The divine law. 2. The civil law. 3. The law of 
opinion or reputation, if I may ſo call it. By the re- 
lation they bear to the firſt of theſe, men judge whe- 
ther their actions are fins or duties; by the ſecond, 
whether they be criminal or innocent; and by the third, 
whether they be virtues or vice. 8 
F. 8. Firſt, the divine law, whereby I Divine lw. 
mean that law which God has ſet to the the meaſure 
actions of men, whether promulgated to of fin and 
them by the light of nature, or the voice det. 
of revelation. That God has given a rule whereby men 
ſhould govern themſelves, I think there is no- body ſo 
brutiſn as to deny. He has a right to do it, we are his 
creatures: he has goodneſs and wiſdom to direct our 
actions to that which is beſt; and he has power to 
enforce it by rewards and puniſhments, of infinite 
weight and duration, in another life; for no- body can 
take us out of his hands. This is the only true touch- 
ſtone of moral rectitude; and by comparing them to 
: 1 „„ ee 
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this law it is, that men judge of the moſt conſiderable 


moral good or evil of their actions: that is, whether 


as, duties or fins, they are like to procure them happi- 
neſs or mifery from the hands of the Almighty. 
Civillaw,the F. 9. Secondlr, the civil law, the rule 
meaſure of ſet by the commonwealth to the actions of 
crimes and thoſe who belong to it, is another rule to 
innocenee. which men refer their actions, to judge 
whether they be criminal or no. This law no-body 
overlooks, the rewards and puniſhments that enforce it 
being ready at hand, and Fitable to the power that 
makes it; which is the force of the commonwealth, 
engaged to protect the lives, liberties, and oſſeſſions 
of thoſe who live according to its law; and has power 
to take away life, liberty, or goods from him who dif - 
obeys: which is the puniſhment of offences committed 
againſt this law. 

F. 10. Thirdly, the hw of inte of 
22 reputation. Virtue and vice are names 
ſure of virtue pretended and ſuppoſed every-where to 
and vice. ſtand for actions in their own nature right 
and wrong; and as far as they really are ſo applied, they 
ſo far are co- incident with the divine law above-men- 


tioned. But yet whatever is pretended, this is viſible, 


that theſe names virtue and vice, in the particular 1 in- 
ſtances of their application, through the ſeveral nations 
and ſocieties of men in the world, are conſtantly at- 
tributed only to ſuch actions as in each country and 


ſociety are in reputation or diſcredit. Nor is it to be 


thought ſtrange, that men every-where ſhould give the 
name of virtue to thoſe actions, which amongſt them 
are judged praife-worthy ; and call that vice, which 
they account blameable : fince otherwiſe they would con- 
demn themſelves, if they fhould think any thing right, 


to which they allowed not commendation; any thing 


wrong, which they let paſs without blame. Thus the 
meaſure of what is every-where called and eſteemed 
virtue and vice, is the approbation or diflike, praiſe or 
blame, which by a ſecret and tacit conſent eſtabliſhes 


itſelf in the ſeveral ſacieties, tribes, and clubs of men 
in the * whereby ſeveral actions come to find 


Credit 
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credit or diſgrace amongſt them, according to the 
Judgment, maxims, or faſhzon of that place. For though 
men uniting into politic ſocieties have reſigned up to 
the public the diſpoſing of all their force, ſo that they 
cannot employ it againſt any fellow-citizens any farther 
than the law of the country dire&s; yet they retain 
ſtill the power of thinking well or ill, approving or 
diſapproving of the actions of thoſe whom they live 
amongſt, and converſe with: and by this approbation 
and diſlike they eſtabliſh amongſt themſelves what they 
will call virtue and vice. 0 „ 
FS. 11. That this is the common meaſure of virtue 
and vice, will appear to any one who conſiders, that 
though that paſſes for vjce in one country, which is 
counted a virtue, or at leaſt not vice in another; yet, 
every-where, virtue and praiſe, vice and blame 
together. Virtue js every-where that which is thought 
praiſe-worthy; and nothing elſe but that which has 
the allowance of public eſteem is called virtue“.  Vir- 
| | rue 
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Our author, in his preface to the fourth edition, taking notice how 
apt men have been to miſtake him, added what here follows : Of this the 
ingenious author of the diſcourſe concerning the nature of man has 

given me a late inſtance, to mention no other. For the civility of his 
expreſſions, and the eandour that belongs to his order, forbid me to think, 
that he would have cloſed his preface with an infinuation, as if in what 
TI had faid, book it. chap. 28, concerning the third rule which men refer | 
their actions to, I went about to make virtue vice, and vice virtue, unleſs | 
he had miſtaken my meaning : which he could not have done, if he had | 
but given himſelf the trouble to conſider what the argument was I was | 
then upon, and what was the chief defign of that chapter, plainly 
enough ſet down in the fourth ſection, and thoſe following, For I was 
there not laying down moral rules, but ſhowing the original and nature 
of moral ideas, and enumerating the rules men make uſe of in moral 
relations, whether thoſe rules were true or falſe: and, purſuant thereunto, 
I tell what has every-where that denomination, which in the language 
of that place anſwers to virtue and vice in ours; which alters not the 
nature of things, though men do generally judge of, and denominate 
105 One according to the eſteem and faſhion of the place, or fect 
they are of, | | | 
3 if he had been at the pains to reflect on what I had faid, b. i. c. 3. 
§. 18, and in this preſent chapter, 5. 13, 14, 15, and 20. he would have 
| 3 what I think of the eternal and unalterable nature of right and 
wrong, and what I call virtue and vice: and if he had obſerved, that, 
in the place he quotes, I only 52 as matter of fact what others call 
e Fe 1125 3 
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tue and praiſe are ſo united, that they are called often by 
the ſame name. Sunt ſua præmia laudi,” ſays Virgil; 
and ſo Cicero, nihil habet natura præſtantius, quam 
e honeſtatem, quam laudem, quam dignitatem, quam 
« decus ;* which, he tells you, are all names for the ſame 
thing, Tuſc. lib. ii. This is the language of the hea- 
then philoſophers, who well underſtood wherein their 
notions of virtue and vice conſiſted, and though per- 
haps by the different temper, education, faſhion, max- 


8 _—_ 


3 
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virtue and vice, he would not have found it liable to any great excep- 
tion, For, I think, 1 am not much out in ſaying, that one of the rules 
made uſe of in the world for a ground or meaſure of a moral relation, 
is that eſteem and reputation which ſeveral ſorts of actions find variouſly: 
in the ſeveral ſocieties of men, according to which they are there called 
virtues or vices : and whatever authority the learned Mr. Lowde places 
in his old Er gliſh dictionary, 1 dare ſay it no-where tells him (if I. 
mould appeal to it) that the ſame action is not in credit, called and 
counted a virtue in one place, which being in diſrepute, paſſes for and 
under the name of vice in another. The taking notice that men beſtow 
"the names of virtue and vice according to this rule of reputation, is all 
I have done, or can be laid to. my charge to have done, towards the 
making vice virtue, and virtue vice. But the good man does well, and 
as becomes his calling, to be watchful in ſuch points, and to take the 
alarm, even at expreſſions, which ſtanding alone by themſelves might 
ſound ill, and be ſuſpected. ; . 5 
It is to this zeal, allowable in his function, that J forgive his citing, 
as he does, theſe words of mine, in F. 11. of this chapter: The exhor- 
rations of inſpired teachers have not feared to appeal to common repute : 
« Wharſoever things are lovely, whatſoever t ings are of good report, 
e if there be any virtue, if there be any praiſe,” &c. Phil, Iv. 8.“ with- 
out taking notice of thoſe immediately preceding, which introduce them, 
and run thus: whereby in the corruption of manners, the true bonn- 
daries of the law of nature, which ought to be the rule of virtue and 
vice, were pretty well preſerved ; ſo that even the exhortations of in- 
ſpired teachers, &c.* by which words, and the reft of that ſection, it is 
plain that I brought that paſſage of St. Paul, not to prove that the gene- 
ral meaſure of what men call virtue and vice, alien: rock the world, was 
the reputation and faſnion of each particulr ſociety within itſelf; but to 
ſhow, that though it were ſo, yet, for reafons I there give, men, in 
that way of denominating their actions, did not for the moft part much 
vary from the law-of nature: which is that ſtanding and unalterable rule, 
by which they ought to judge of the moral rectitude and pravity of 
their actions, and accordingly denominate them virtues or vices. Had 
Mr. Lowde conſidered this, he would have found it little to his purpoſe 
to have quoted that paſſage in a ſenſe I uſed it not; and would, I ima- 
ging, have ſpared the explication he ſubjoins to it, as not very neceſſary. 
But I hope this ſecond edition will give him ſatisfaction in the point, and 
3 | ; 5 "ERC C 3 that | | 
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ims, or intereſts of different ſorts of men, it fell out 


that what was thought l in one place, 
eſcaped not cenſure in another; and ſo 


main, they for the moſt part kept the ſame every-where. 
For ſince nothing can be more natural, than to encou- 
rage with eſteem and reputation that wherein every one 


" * * ** 


that this matter is now ſo expreſſed, as to ſhow him there was no cauſe of 
— | ; | 

Though I am forced to differ from him in thoſe apprehenſions he has 
expreſſed in the latter end of his preface, concerning what I had ſaid 
about virtue and vice.; yet we are better agreed than he thinks, in what 


he ſays in his third chapter, p. 78. 2 natural inſcription and 


innate notions. I ſhall not deny him the privilege he claims, P- 52. to 
ſtate the queſtion. as he pleaſes, eſpecially when he ſtates it ſo, as to 


leave nothing in it contrary to what I have ſaid : for, according to him, 


innate notions being conditional things, .depending upon the concurrence 


of ſeveral other circumſtances, in order to the ſoul's exerting them; all 


that he ſays for innate, imprinted, impreſſed notions (for of innate ideas 
he ſays nothing at all) amounts at laſt only to this: that there are certain 
propoſitions, which though the ſoul from the beginning, or” when a 
man is born, does not know, yet by aſſiſtance from the outward ſenſes, 
and the help of ſome previous cultivation, it may afterwards come cer- 
tainly to know the truth of; which is no more than what I have affirmed 
in my firft book. For I ſuppoſe by the ſoul's exerting them, he means 
its beginning to know them, or elſe the ſoul's exerting of notions will 
be to me a very unintelligible expreflion; and I think at beſt is a very 
unfit one in this caſe, it miſleading men's thoughts by an infinuation, as 
if theſe notions were in the mind before the ſoul exerts them, i. e. before 
they are known: whereas truly before they are known, there is nothing 
of them in the mind, but a capacity to know them, -when the concur- 
rence of thoſe circumſtances, which this ingenious author thinks neceſ- 
fary in order to the ſoul's exerting them, brings them into our knowledge. 

P. 52. I find him expreſs it thus; © theſe natural notions are not ſo 
imprinted upon the ſoul, as that they naturally and neceſſarily exert them- 
ſelves (even in children and idiots) without any aſſiſtance from the out- 
ward ſenſes, or without the help of ſome previous cultivation. Here 
he ſays they exert themſelves, as p. 78. that the ſoul exerts them. When 
he has explained to himſelf or others what he means by the ſoul's exerting 
innate notions, or their exerting themſelves, and what that previous cul- 
tivation and circumſtances, in order to their being exerted, are; he will, 
I ſuppoſe, find there is ſo little of controverſy between him and me in 
the point, bating that he calls that exerting of notions, which I in a 
more vulgar ſtyle call knowing, that I have reaſon to think he brought in 


my name upon this occaſion only out of the 3 yu ＋ to rpg 
E ge e nas done Wwner- 


civilly of me; which I muſt gratefully acknow 
ever he mentions me, not without conferring on me, as ſome others have 
done, a title I have no right to. TED | 


| o in different ſo- 
cieties, virtues and vices were changed; yet, as to the 
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finds his advantage, and to blame and diſcountenance 
the contrary ; it is no wonder that eſteem and diſcredit, 
virtue and vice, ſhould in a great meaſure every-where 
correſpond with the unchangeable rule of right and 
wrong, which the law of God hath eſtabliſhed : there 
being nothing that ſo dire&ly and' viſibly ſecures and 
advances the general good of mankind in this world, 


as obedience to the laws he has ſet them; and nothing 


that breeds ſuch miſchiefs and confuſion, as the neglect 
of them. And therefore men, without renouncing all 
ſenſe and reaſon, and their own intereſt, which they 
are ſo conſtantly true to, could not generally miſtake 


in placing their commendation and blame on that ſide 


that really deſerved it not, Nay, even thoſe men whoſe 


practice was otherwiſe, failed not to give their approba-' 


tion right; few being depraved to that degree, as not 


to condemn, at leaft in others, the faults they them 


ſel ves were guilty of: whereby, even in the corruption 


of manners, the true boundaries of the law of nature, 


which ought to be the rule of virtue and vice, were 
pretty well preferred. So that even the exhortations 
of inſpired teachers have not feared to appeal to com- 
mon repute :. **.. Whatſoever is lovely, whatſoever is of 


report, if there be any virtue, if there be any 


praiſe, &c. Phil. iv. 8. | 
Its enforce.  S$- 12+ If any one ſhall imagine that I 
ments com- have forgot my own notion of a law, when 
mendation I make the law, whereby men judge of vir- 
and diſeredit. tue and vice, to be nothing elſe but the 
conſent of private men, who have not authority enough 
to make a law: eſpecially wanting that, which is ſo ne- 
ceſſary and eſſential to a law, a power to enforce it: I 
think I may ſay, that he who imagines commendation 
and diſgrace not to be ſtrong motives to men, to ac- 


commodate themſelves to the we and rules of 
thoſe with whom they converſe, ſeems little ſkilled in 


the nature or hiſtory of mankind : the greateſt part 
_ whereof he ſhall find to govern themſelves chiefly, if 
not ſolely, by this law of faſhion ; and ſo they do that 
which keeps them in reputation with their company, 


little regard the laws of God, or the magiſtrate. The 


| penalties 
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penalties that attend the breach of God's laws, ſome, 
nay, perhaps moſt men, ſeldom ſeriouſly reflect on 
and amongſt thoſe that do, many, whilſt they break 
the law, entertain thoughts of future reconciliation, and 
making their peace for ſuch breaches. And as to the 

uniſhments due from the laws of the commonwealth, 
they frequently flatter themſelves with the hopes of im- 
punity. But no man eſcapes the puniſhment of their 
cenſure and diſlike, who offends againſt the faſhion 
and opinion of the company he keeps, and would re- 
commend himſelf to. Nor is there one of ten thou- 
and, who is ſtiff and inſenſible enough to bear up 
under the conſtant diſlike and condemnation” of his 
own club. He muſt be of a ſtrange and unuſual con- 
ſtitution, who can content himſelf to live in conſtant 
diſgrace and diſrepute with his own particular ſociety. 
Solitude many men have ſought, and been reconciled 
to: but no-body, that has the leaſt thought or ſenſe 
of a man about him, can live in ſociety under the 
conſtant diſlike and ill opinion of his familiars, and 
thoſe he conyerſes with. This is a burden too heavy 
for human ſufferance : and he muſt be made up of irre- 
concileable contradictions, who can take pleaſure in 
company, and yet be inſenſible of contempt and diſ- 
grace from his companions, | | 


oy - 


$. 13. Theſe three then, firſt, the law of Theſe three 
God; ſecondly the law of politic ſocie- laws the rules 
ties; thirdly, the law of faſhion, or private is Bn . 
cenſure ; are thoſe to which men variouſly Sil. 
compare their actions : and it is by their 
conformity to one of theſe laws that they take their 
meaſures, when they would judge of their moral recti- 
tude, and denominate their actions good or bad. 
F. 14. Whether the rule, to which, as to Morality is 
a touchſtone, we bring our voluntary ac- the relation 
tions, to examine them by, and try their % actions to 
| | = | eſe rules, 
goodneſs, and accordingly to name them ; 
Which is, as it were, the mark of the value we ſer 
upon them: whether, I ſay, we take that rule from 
the faſhion of the country, or the will of a law 
maker, the mind is eaſily able to obſerve the relation 
| | any 
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any action hath to it, and to judge whether the action 
agrees or diſagrees v ith the rule; and ſo hath a notion 
of moral goodneſs or evil, which is either conformity 
or not conformity of any action to that rule: and there- 
fore is oſten called moral rectitude. This, rule being no- 
thing but a collection of ſeveral ſimple ideas, the con- 
formity thereto is but ſo ordering the action, that 
the ſimple ideas belonging to it may correſpond to 


thoſe which the law requires. And thus we ſee how 


moral beings and notions are founded on, and termi- 
_ nated in theſe ſimple ideas we have received from ſen- 
ſation or reflection. For example, let us conſider the 
complex idea we ſignify by the word murder; and when 
we have taken it aſunder, and examined all the particu- 


lars, we ſhall find them to amount to a collection of 


. imple ideas derived from reflection or ſenſation, viz. 


firſt, from reflection on the operations of our own 


minds, we have the ideas of willing, conſidering, pur- 


ſing before-hand, malice, or wiſhing ill to another; 


and alſo of life, or perception, and ſelf- motion. Se- 


condly, from ſenſation we have the collection of thoſe 


fimple ſenſible ideas which are to be found in a man, 


and of ſome action, whereby we put an end to percep- 


tion and motion in the man; all which ſimple ideas are 
comprehended in the word murder. This collection 


of ſimple ideas being found by me to agree or diſagree 
with the eſteem of the country I have been bred in, 
and to be held by moſt men there worthy praiſe or 


blame, I call the action virtuous or vicious: if I have 


the will of a ſupreme inviſible law-giver for my rule; 


then, as I ſuppoſed the action commanded. or forbid- 
den by God, I call it good or evil, fin or duty: and 


if I compare it to the civil law, the rule made by the 


| legiſlative power of the country, I call it lawful or un- 

lawful, a crime or no crime. So that whenceſoever we 
take the rule of moral actions, or by what ſtandard 
ſoe ver we frame in our minds the ideas of virtues or 
vices, they conſiſt only and are made up of collections 


of ſimple ideas, which we originally received from ſenſe 


or reflection, and their rectitude or obliquity conſiſts 
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in the agreement or diſagreement with thoſe patterns 
preſcribed by ſome law. _ | 


§. 15. To conceive rightly of moral actions, we muſt 
take notice of them under this two-fold conſideration. 
Firſt, as they are in themſelves each made up of ſuch 
a collection of ſimple ideas. Thus drunkenneſs, or 
lying, ſignify ſuch or ſuch a collection of ſimple ideas, 
which I call mixed modes: and in this ſenſe they are 
as much poſitive abſolute ideas, as the drinking of a 
horſe, or ſpeaking of a parrot. Secondly, our actions 
are confidered as good, bad, or indifferent ; and in this 
reſpec they are relative, it being their conformity to, 
or diſagreement with ſome rule that makes them to be 
regular or irregular, good or bad: and fo, as far as they 
are compared with a rule, and thereupon denominated, 
they come under relation. Thus the 'challenging and 
fighting with a man, as it is a certain poſitive mode, 
or particular ſort of action, by particular ideas, diſ- 
tinguiſhed from all others, is called duelling : which, 
when conſidered in relation to the law of God, will 
deſerve the name fin; to the law of faſhion, in ſome 
countries, valour and virtue; and to the municipal laws 
of ſome governments, a capital crime. In this caſe, 
when the poſitive mode has one name, and another 
name as it ſtands in relation to the law, the diſtinction 
may as eaſily be obſerved, as it is in ſubſtances, where 
one name, v. g. man, is uſed to ſignify the thing; ano- 
ther, v. g. father, to ſignify the relation. 
$. 16. But becauſe very frequently the The genomi- 
.. poſitive idea of the action, and its moral nations of 
relation, are comprehended together under actions often 
one name, and the ſame word made uſe of miſlead us. 
to expreſs both the mode or action, and its moral rec- 
: titude or obliquity; therefore the relation itſelf is leſs 
taken notice of, and there is often no diſtinction made 
between the poſitive idea of the action, and the refe- 
: rence it has to a rule. By which confuſion of theſe 
_ two diſtin& conſiderations under one term, thoſe who 
yield too eaſily to the impreſſions of ſounds, and are 
forward to take names for things, are often miſled in 
their judgment of actions. Thus the taking from 2 
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ther what is his, without his knowledge or allowance, 
is properly called ſtealing; but that name being com- 
monly underſtood to ſignify alſo the moral pravity of 
the action, and to denote its contrariety to the law, 
men are apt to condemn whatever they hear called ſteal- 
ing as an ill action, difagreeing with the rule of right. 
And yet the private taking away his ſword from a mad- 
man, to prevent his doing miſchief, though it be pro- 
perly denominated ſtealing, as the name of ſuch a 
mixed mode; yet when compared to the law of God, 
and conſidered i in its relation to that ſupreme rule, it is 
no fin or tranſgreſſion, though the name Realing ordi- 
narily carries ſuch an intimation with it. 

Wen n . 17. And thus much for the relation of 
pumerable. 8 actions to a law, which therefore 1 

call moral relation. 

It would make a volume to go over all ſorts of re- 
tions; it is not therefore to be expected, that I ſhould | 
here mention them all. It ſuffices to our preſent pur- 
poſe to ſhow by theſe, what the ideas are we have of 
this comprehenſive confideration, called relation: which 
is ſo various, and the occaſions of it ſo many (as 
many as there can be of comparing things one to ano- 


ther) that it is not very eaſy to reduce it to rules, or 


under juſt heads. Thoſe: I have mentioned, I think, 
are fome of the moſt conſiderable, and fuch as may 
ſerve to let us ſee from whence we get our ideas of 
relations, and wherein they are ſounded. But before I 
quit this argument, from what has been ſaid, give me 
leave to obſerve; 
Alt relations §. 18. Firſt. That ir is evident, that all 
derminate in "relation terminates in, and is ultimately 
fimple ideas. fbunded on theſe fimple ideas we have got. 
from ſenſation or reflection : fo that all that we have in 
our thoughts ourſelves (if we think of any thing, or have 
any meaning) or would fignify to others, when we uſe 
words ſtanding for relations, is nothing but fome fimple 
ideas, or collections of ſimple ideas, compared one with 
another. This is ſo-manifeſt in that ſort called pro- 
ional, that nothing can be more: for when a man 
Nys, honey is ſweeter than wax, it is plain that his 
| 0: — 
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rhoughts in this relation terminate in this ſimple idea, 


ſweetneſs, which 1s equally true of all the reſt ; though 
where they are compounded or decompounded, the 
ſimple ideas they are made up of are, perhaps, ſeldom 


taken notice of. V. g. when the word father is men- 


tioned; firſt, there is meant that particular ſpecies, or 


collective idea, ſignified by the word man. Secondly, thoſe 


ſenſible ſimple ideas, ſignified by the word generation: 
and, thirdly, the effects of it, and all the ſimple ideas 
fignified by the word child. So the word friend being 
taken for a man, who loves, and is ready to do good 
to another, has all theſe following ideas to the makin 

of it up: firſt, all the fimple ideas, comprehended in 


the word man, or intelligent being. Secondly, the 
idea of love. Thirdly, the idea of readineſs or diſpo- 


ſition. Fourthly, the idea of action, which is any kind 
of thought or motion. Fifthly, the idea of good, 
which fignifies any thing that may advance his happi- 
neſs, and terminates at laſt, if examined, in particular 


ſimple ideas; of which the word good in general figni- 


fies any one, but, if removed from all ſimple ideas 
quite, it fignifies nothing at all. And thus alſo all 
moral words terminate at laſt, though perhaps more 


remotely, in a collection of fimple ideas: the immediate 


ſignification of relative words, being very often other 
ſuppoſed known relations; which, if traced one to ano- 
ther, ſtill end in ſimpte ideas. | "ELL 

$. 19. Secondly, That in relations we wye have cr. 
have for the moſt part, if not always, as dinazily as 
_ clear a notion of the relation, as we have clear (or 
of thoſe ſimple ideas, wherein it is founded. ©!carer) a no- 


| ; | | tion of the 
Agreement or diſagreement, whereon rela- 3 


lation depends, being things whereof we of its foun- 


have commonly as clear ideas, as of any dation. 


other whatſoever ; it being but the diſtinguiſhing e 
ple ideas, or their degrees one from another, without 
which we could have no diſtinct knowledge at all. For 


if I have a clear idea of ſweetneſs, light or extenſion, 
I have too, of equal, or more or leſs of each of theſe : 
if I know what it is for one man to be born of a wo- 
man, viz. Sempronia, I know what it- is for another 


man 
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man to be born of the ſame woman Sempronia ; and 
ſo have as clear a notion of brothers, as of births, and 
perhaps clearer. For if I believed that Sempronia dug, 
Titus out of the parſley-bed (as they uſed: to tell chil- 
dren) and thereby became his mother; and that after- 
wards, in the ſame manner, ſhe dug Caius out of the 
-parſley-bed ; I had as clear a notion of the relation of 
brothers between them, as if I had all the ſkill of a 
midwife : the notion that the ſame woman contributed, 

as mother, equally to their births, (though I were 1gno- 
rant or miſtaken in the manner of it,) being that on 
which I grounded the relation, and that they Freed. in 
that circumſtance of birth, let it be what it will. The 
comparing them then in their deſcent from the ſame 
perſon, without knowing the particular circumſtances 
of that deſcent, is enough to found my notion of their 

having or not having the relation of brothers. But 
though the ideas of particular relations are capable of 


being as clear and diſtinct in the minds of thoſe, who 


will duly conſider them, as thoſe of mixed modes, and 
more determinate than thoſe of ſubſtances; yet the 


names belonging to relation are often of as doubtful 


and uncertain ſignification, as thoſe of ſubſtances or 
mixed modes, and much more than thoſe of ſimple 
ideas : becauſe relative words being the marks. of this 
compariſon, which is made only by men's thoughts, 
and 1s an idea only in men's minds, men frequently 
apply them to different comparifons of things, accord- 
ing to their own imaginations,” which do not always 
correſpond with thoſe of others uſing the ſame name. 
ME §. 20. Thirdly, That 1 in theſe J call mo- 
of the rela- ral relations, I have a true notion of rela- 
tion is the tion, by comparing the action with the rule, 
383 whether the rule be true or falſe. For if 1 
any action is meaſure any thing by a yard, I know whe- 
compared to ther the thing I meaſure be longer or ſhorter 
28 or than that ſuppoſed yard, though perhaps 
5 the yard I meaſure by be not exactly the 
ſtandard ; which indeed is another inquiry. For though 
the rule be erroneous, and I miſtaken in it; yet the 
agreement or diſagreement obſervable in that which 1 
compare 
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compare with, makes me perceive the relation. Though 
meaſuring by a wrong rule, I ſhall thereby be brought 
to judge amiſs of its moral rectitude, becauſe I have 
tried it by that which is not the true rule; yet I am 
not miſtaken in the relation which that action bears to 
that rule I compare it to, which is agreement or diſa- 
greement. | eas 
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Of Clear and Obſcure, Diſintt and Confuſed Ideas. 
$. H AVING ſhown: the original of 1 


our ideas, and taken a view of clear and 

their ſeveral ſorts; confidered the differ- diſtinct, 
ence between the ſimple and the complex, 2 1 
and obſerved how the complex ones are di- eee 
vided into thoſe of modes, ſubſtances, and DD 
relations; all which, I think, is neceffary to be done 
þy any one, who would acquaint himſelf thoroughly 
with the progreſs of the mind in its apprehenſion and 
knowledge of things: it will, perhaps, be thought I 
have dwelt long enough upon the examination of ideas. 
J muſt, neyertheleſs, crave leave to offer ſome few 
other conſiderations concerning them. The firſt is, 
that ſome are clear, and others obſcure ; ſome diſtinct, 
and others confuſed. <4 ; ” 
FS. 2. The perception of the mind being qg,. and 
moſt aptly explained by words relating to obſcure ex- 
the ſight, we ſhall beſt underſtand what is plained by 
meant by clear and obſcure in our ideas, 8 
by reflecting on what we call clear and obſcure in the 
objects of fight. Light being that which diſcovers to 
us viſible objects, we give the name of obſcure to 
that which is not placed in a light ſufficient to diſco- 
ver minutely to us the figure and colours, which are 
- obſervable in it, and which, in a better light, would 
be diſcernible. In like manner our ſimple ideas are 
clear, when they are ſuch as the objects 2 
: rom 
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from whence they were taken, did or might, in a well- 
ordered ſenſation or perception, preſent them. Whilſt 
the memory retains them thus, and can produce them 


to the mind, whenever it has occaſion, to conſider 


them, they are clear ideas. So far as they either want 


any thing of the original exactneſs, or have loſt any of 


their firſt freſhneſs, and are, as it were, faded 6r tar- 
niſhed by time; ſo far are they obſcure. Complex 
ideas, as they are made up of ſimple ones, ſo they are 
clear, when the ideas that go to their compoſition are 
clear; and the number and order of thoſe fimple ideas, 


chat are the ingredients of any bomplex one, is deter- 
minate and certain. | 


Ganfea of ob... . . The cauſes of obſcurity in ſimple 
feurity, ideas ſeem to be either dull organs, or very 

light and tranſient impreſſions made by the 
| objects, or elſe a weakneſs in the memory not able to 


retain them as received. For to return again to viſible 
objects, to help us to apprehend this matter: if the 


organs or faculties of perception, like wax over-har- 


— 


dened with cold, will not receive the impreſſion of the 


ſeal, from the uſual impulſe wont to imprint it; or, 
like wax of a temper too ſoft, will not hold it well 


when well imprinted ; or elſe. ſuppoſing the wax of a 


temper fit, but the ſeal not applied with a ſufficient 


force to make a clear impreſſion : in any of theſe caſes, 


the print left by the ſeal will be obſcure. This, I MP” 
| poſe, needs no application to make it plainer. 

Diſtinct ana F. 4. As a clear idea is that whereof the 
confuſed, mind has ſuch a, full and evident percep- 
what. tion, as it does receive from an outward ob- 
ject operating duly on a well-diſpoſed organ; ſo a diſ- 
tinct idea is that wherein the mind perceives a differ- 


ence from all other ; and a confuſed idea 1s ſuch an one, 


as is not ſufficiently diſtinguiſhable from another, from 
which it ought to be different.. 

ObjeRtion. §. 5. If no idea be confuſed, but ſuch 
as is not ſufficiently diſtinguiſhable from 


another, from which it ſhould be different; it will be 


hard, may any one ſay, to find any where 4 confuſed 
ET Dl IEC „ Ss 
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idea. For let any idea be as it will, it can be no other 


baut ſuch as the mind perceives it to be; and that very 


perception ſufficiently diſtinguiſhes it from all other 
Ideas, which cannot be other, 1. e. different, without 
being perceived to be ſo. No idea therefore can be un- 
diſtinguiſhable from another, from which it ought to 
be different, unleſs you would have it different from 
itſelf: for from all other it is evidently different. 

F. 6. To remove this difficulty, and to Confuſion of 
help us to conceive aright what it is that ideas js in re- 
makes the confuſion ideas are at any time ference to 
chargeable with, we muſt conſider, that their names. 
things ranked under diftin& names are ſuppoſed dif- 
ferent enough to be diſtinguiſhed, that ſo each ſort by 
its peculiar. name may be marked, and diſcourſed of 
a- part upon any occaſion: and there is nothing more 
evident, than that the greateſt part of different names 
are ſuppoſed to ſtand for different things. Now every 
idea a man has being viſibly what it is, and diſtinct 


from all other ideas but itſelf; that which makes it 


confuſed, is, when it is ſuch, that it may as well be 
called by another name, as that which it is expreſſed 
by: the difference which keeps the things (to be ranked 
under thoſe two different names) diſtinct, and makes 
ſome of them belong rather to the one, and ſome of 
them to the other of thoſe names, being left out; and 
ſo the diſtinction, which was intended to be kept up by 
thoſe different names, is quite loſt. ; ; 

§. 7. The defaults which uſually OCCa- Defaults 
ſion this confuſion, I think, are chiefly which make 
theſe following: e OO 7, , © 12g, 3:0 
Firſt, When any complex idea (for it is pirſt, com- 
complex ideas that are moſt liable to con- plex ideas 
fuſion) is made up of too ſmall a number made up of 
5 | | too few ſim- 
of ſimple ideas, and ſuch only as are com- ple ones. 
mon to other things, whereby the differences $4 
that make it deſerve a different name, are left out. Thus 
he that has an idea made up of barely the ſimple ones 
of a beaſt with ſpots, has but a confuſed idea of a 
leopard; it not being thereby ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed 
from a lynx, and-ſeveral other ſorts of beaſts that are 
r E £57477 17 Res 
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ſpotted. So that ſuch an idea, though it hath the pe- 
culiar name leopard, is not diſtinguiſhable from thoſe 
deſigned by the names lynx or panther, and may as 
well come under the name lynx. as leopard. How 
much the cuſtom-of defining of words by general terms 
contributes to make the ideas we would expreſs by 
them confuſed and undetermined, I leave others to 
conſider. This is evident, that confuſed ideas are ſuch 
as render the uſe of words uncertain, and take away 
the benefit of diſtinct names. When the ideas, for 
which we uſe different terms, have not a difference an- 
fwerable to their diſtinct names, and ſo cannot be 
diinguithed by them, there it 1s that they are truly 
confuſed. | 
Beedadly,/or . 8. Secondly, Another fault which 
its ümple makes our ideas confuſed, is, w when though 
ones jumbled. the particulars that make up any idea are in 
- diſorderly: to- number enough ; yet N are ſo jumbled 
„ 110 together, that it is not eaſily diſcernible, | 
whether it more belongs to the name that is given it, 
than to any other. There is nothing properer to make 
us | conceive this confuſion, than a ſort of pictures 
uſually ſhown as ſurprizing pieces of art, wherein 
_ the colours, as they are laid by the pencil on the table 
itſelf, mark out very odd and unuſual figures, and have 
no diſcernible order in their poſition. This draught, 
thus made up of parts 18 no ſymmetry nor order 
appears, is in itſelf no more a confuſed. thing, than 
the picture of a cloudy {ky ; wherein though there be 
as little order of colours or figures to be found, yet no- 
body thinks it a confuſed picture. What is it then 
that makes it be thought confuſed, ſince the want of 
ſymmetry does not? as it is plain it does not; for ano— 
ther draught made, barel 4 in imitation of this, could 
not be called confuſed. I anſwer, that which makes it 
be thought confulod, is, the applying it to fame name, 
to whichit does no more diſcernibly belong, than to ſame. 
other: v. g. When it is ſaid to be the picture of a man, 
or Cæſar, then any one with reaſon counts ĩt confuſed: 
becauſe it is not diſcernible, in that ſtate, to + 2 
more to the name, man, or Cæſar, than to the. 
fi, or ' Powpey ; ; Which are ſuppoſed to ſtand for 
6 different 
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different ideas from thoſe fignified by man, or Cæſar. 
But when a cylindrical mirfour, placed right, hath re- 
duced thoſe irregular lines on the table into their due 
order and prop ortion; then the confuſion” ceaſes, and 
the eye preſently ſees that it is a man, or Ceſar, i. e. 
that it belongs to thoſe names; and that it is ſuffici- 
ently diſtinguiſhable from a baboon, or Pom 4 3 ib 
from the ideas ſigni fied by thoſe names. Juſt thus it 
is with our ideas, which are as it were the pictures of 
things. No one of theſe mental draughts, however the 
parts are put together, can be called confuſed (for they 
are plainly diſcernible as they are) till it be ranked 
under ſome ordifhary name, to which it cannot be diſ- 
cerned to belong, any more than it does to ſome other 
name of an allowed different fighification. OOTY 


$. 9 Thirdly, A third defect that fre- Thirdly, ot 
quietitly gives the name of confuſed to our are mutable 
ideas, is, When any one of them is uheer- and undeter- 
tain and undetermined. Thus we may ob- Wine. 
ſerve men, who” not 3 to uſe the ordinary 
words of their language, till they have learned their 
preciſe fighification, change the idea they make this or 
that term ſtand for; almoſt as often às they uſe it. 
He that does this; out of uncertainty of what he ſhould 
leave out, or put into his idea of church or idolatry, 
every time he thinks of either, and holds not fteady to 
any one preciſe combination of ideas that makes it up; 
is {aid to have a confuſed idea of idolatry or the chureh: 
though this be ſtill for the fame reaſon as the former, 
viz. becauſe a mutable idea (if we will allow it to be 
one idea) cannot belong to one name rather than ano- 
ther; and ſo loſes the diſtinction that diſtinct names 
F. 10. By what has been ſaid, we may Gee. 
obſerve how much names, as ſuppofed without re- 
ſteady figns of things, and by their dif-  feren@ to 
ference to ſtand for and Keep things dif- 7m; in, 
tinct that in themſelves are different, are g.. 
tze occaſton of denominating ideas diſtindt . 
or confuſed, by a ſecret and unobferved reference the 
mind makes of its W fack names. a ; 
"Sas f « W 
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will be fuller underſtood, after what I ſay of words, in 


the third book, has been read and conſidered. But 
without taking notice of ſuch a reference of ideas to 
diſtinct names, as the ſigns of diſtinct things, it will 
be hard to ſay what a confuſed idea is. And there- 
fore when a man deſigns, by any name, a ſort of things, 


or any one particular thing, diſtinct from all others; 


the complex idea he annexes to that name is the more 
diſtinct, the more particular the ideas are, and the 
greater and more determinate the number and order of 
them is, whereof it is made up. For the more it has 


af theſe, the more it has ſtill of the perceivable dif- 


ferences, whereby it is kept ſeparate and diſtinct from 
all ideas belonging to other names, even thoſe that ap- 


proach neareſt. to it; and thereby all confuſion with 


them is avoided; 


15 
2 
. 


ways ww rated, concerns always two ideas; and —4 
iges. moſt, which moſt approach one another. 
Whenever therefore we ſuſpect any idea to be confuſed, 
we muſt examine what other it is in danger to be con- 
founded with, or which it cannot eaſily be ſeparated 
from; and that will always be found an idea W ah 


to ar name, and ſo ſhould be a different thing 

_ from which yet it is not ſufficiently diſtinct; being ei- 
ther the ſame with it, or making a part of it, or at 
leaſt as properly called by that name, as the other it is 


ranked under; and ſo keeps not that difference from 


that other idea, which the different names import. 


1 „ F. 12. This, I think, is the confuſion — | 
 <onfuſion. ../ Per to ideas, which ſtill carries with it a ſe- 


cret reference to names. At leaſt, if there be 


any other confuſion of ideas, this is that which moſt 
of all diſorders men's thoughts and diſcourſes : ideas, 
as ranked under names, being thoſe that for the moſt 


part men reaſon of within themſelves, and always thoſe 


Which they commune about with others. And there- 


fore where there are ſuppoſed two different ideas marked 
by two different names, which are not as diſtinguiſha- 


ble as * andz chat ſtand ** them, there. er * 
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to be confuſion: and where any ideas are diſtinct, as the 
ideas of thoſe two ſounds they are marked by, there 
can be between them no confuſion. The way to pre- 


vent it is to collect and unite into our complex idea, 


as preciſely as is poſſible, all thoſe ingredients whereby 


it is differenced from others; and to them, ſo united 
in a determinate number and order, apply ſteadily the 


ſame name. But this neither accommodating men's 
| eaſe or vanity, or ſerving any deſign but that of naked 
truth, which is not always the thing aimed at, ſuch 


exactneſs is rather to be wiſhed than hoped for. And 
fince the looſe application of names to undetermined, 


variable, and almoſt no ideas, ſerves both to cover our 


own ignorance, as well as to perplex and confound 
others, which goes for learning and ſuperiority in 
knowledge, it is no wonder that moſt men ſhould uſe 


it themſelves, whilſt they complain of it in others. 


Though, I think, no ſmall part of the confuſion to - 
be found in the notions of men might by care and in- 


genuity be avoided, yet I am far from. concluding it 


every-where wilful. Some ideas are ſo complex, and 
made up of ſo many parts, that the memory does not 


eaſily retain the very ſame preciſe combination of ſim- 
ple ideas under one name; much leſs are we able con- 
-ſtantly to divine for what preciſe oomplex idea fuch a 
name ſtands in another man's uſe of it. From the firſt 


of theſe, follows confuſion in a man's own rea ſonings 


and opinions within himſelf ; from the latter, frequent - 
confuſion in diſcourſing and arguing. with others. But 
having more at large treated of words, their defects 


and abuſes, in the following book, I ſhall here ſay no 


9. 13. Our complex ideas being made up N | 
'of collections, and ſo variety of ſimple ones, ideas may be 
may accordingly. be very clear and diſtinct diftinck in 


one part, and 


in one part, and very obſcure and confuſed Afr in 
f 4 


in another. In a man who ſpeaks of a another. 
chiliaedron, or a body of a thouſand ſides, 


- 


the ideas of the figure may be very confuſed, though 
that of the number be very diſtinct ; ſo that he being 
able to diſcourſe and demonſtrate concerning that part 


of 


Ge 


_ That, from one that has but 999 ſides; t 


and confuſion in their diſcourſes. : LET 
This, if got F. 14. He that thinks he has a diſtinct 


In which, incompleat ideas, we are very apt to meg | 
on ourſelves, an e wich others, eſpecially w 


5 127 Vi particular an 
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"of his complex idea; which depends upon the number 
of a thouſand, he is apt to think he has a diſtinct 
idea of a chiliaedron; though it be plain, he has no 


preciſe idea of its figure, ſo as to ig wim it by 


at ha not ab- 
ſerving whereof cauſes no ſmall errour in men's thoughts, 


8 » 


heeded, idea of the figure of a chiliaedron, let him 


 Exuſesconfu- for 'trial-ſake take another parcel of the 
ame uniform matter, viz. gold, or wax, 


of an equal bulk, and make it into a figure 


of 999 fides : be will, I doubt not, be able to diſtin- 


| of ſides; and reaſon and argue diſtinctly about them, 
Whilſt he keeps his thoughts and reaſoning to that part 


only of theſe ideas, which is contained in their num- 


bers; as that the ſides of the one could be divided into 
two equal numbers, and of the others not, &c. But 
when he goes about to diſtinguiſh them by their figure, 
he will there be preſently at a loſs, and not be able, 1 
think, to frame in his mind two ideas, one of them 
diſtinct from the other, by the bare figure of theſe two 
Pieces of gold; as he could, if the ſame parcels of gold 


were made one into a cube, the other a figure of five ſides, 
| | where 
| d familiar names. For being {a 
in that part of the idea, which we have clear; 


and the name which is, familiar to. us, being applied 
to the whole, containing that part alſo which is imper- 


fect and obſcure : we are apt to uſe it for that con- 


fuſed part, and draw deductions from it, in the ob- 


eue part of its ſignification, as confidently as we do 


from the other. . „ ee 
e in F. 15. Having frequently in our mouths 


eternity, the name eternity, we are apt to think we 
baue a poſitive comprehenſive idea of it, 


which is as much as to ſay, that there is no part of that 
duration which is not clearly contained in our idea. It 
u krue, that he that thinks ſo may have à el 


ear idea of 
duration; 
— 
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duration; he may alſo have a very clear idea of a very 
great length of duration; he may alſo have a clear idea of 
the compariſon of that great one with ſtill a greater: but 
it not being poſſible for him to include in his idea of any 
duration, let it be as great as it will, the whole extent 
together of a duration, where he ſuppoſes no end, that 
part of his idea, which is ſtill beyond the bounds of 
that large duration, he repreſents to his own. thoughts, 
is very obſcure and undetermined. And hence it is, 
that. in diſputes and reaſonings concerning eternity, or 
any other infinite, we are apt to blunder, and involve 
ourſelves in manifeſt abſurdities. | 
$. 16. In matter we have no clear ideas 
of the ſmallneſs of parts much. beyond. the. 
{ſmalleſt that occur to any of our ſenſes: 
and therefore when. we talk of the diviſibility of matter 
in infinitum, though we have clear ideas of diviſion 
and diviſibility, and have alſo clear ideas of parts made 
out of a whole by diviſion; yet we have but very ob- 
ſcure and: confuſed ideas of corpuſcles; or minute bo- 
dies ſo to be divided, when by former diviſions they 
are reduced to a ſmallneſs much exceeding the percep- 
tion of any of our ſenſes; and ſo all that we have clear 
and diſtinct ideas of, is of what diviſion in general or 
abſtractedly is, and the relation of totum and parts: 
but of the bulk of the body, to be thus infinitely di- 
_ vided after certain progreſſions, I think, we have no 
clear nor diſtinct idea at all. For I aſk any one, whe- 
ther taking the ſmalleſt atom. of duſt he ever ſaw, he 
has any diſtinct idea (bating ſtill the number, which 
concerns not extenſion) betwixt the 100,000th, and the 
I, ooo, oooth part of it. Or if he thinks he can refine 
his ideas to that degree, without loſing fight. of them, 
let him add ten cyphers to cach. 25 thoſe numbers. 
Such a degree of ſmallneſs is not unreaſonable. to be 
ſuppoſed, fince 8 diviſion carried on ſo. far brings it no 
nearer” the end of infinite diviſion, than the firſt divi- 
ſion into: two halves does. I muſt confeſs, for my part, 
L have no clear diſtinct. ideas of the different bulk. or 
extenſion of thoſe bodies, having but a. very obſcure 
one of either of them. So that, I think, when. we . 
talk of diviſion of bodies in infinitum, our idea of their 
Cc os diſtinct 
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diſtinct bulks, which is the ſubject and foundation of 
diviſion, comes, after a little progreſſion, to be con- 
founded, and almoſt loſt in obſcurity. For that idea, 
which is to repreſent only bigneſs, muſt be very ob- 
ſcure and confuſed, which we cannot diſtinguiſn from 
one ten times as big, but only by number; ſo that we 
have clear diſtinct ideas, we may ſay, of ten and one, 
but no diſtinct ideas of two ſuch extenſions. It is 
—— from hence, that when we talk of infinite divi- 
fibility of body, or extenſion, our diſtinct and clear 
ideas are only of numbers; but the clear diſtinct ideas 
of extenſion, after ſome progreſs of diviſion, are quite 
loſt: and of ſuch minute parts we have no diſtinct | 
ideas at all ; but it returns, as all our ideas of infinite 
do, at laſt to that of number always to be added; but 
thereby never amounts to any diſtinct idea of actual 
infinite parts. We have, it is true, a clear idea of di- 
vifſion, as often as we think of it; but thereby we have 
no more a clear idea of infinite parts in matter, than 
we have a clear idea of an infinite number, by being able 
| fill to add new numbers to any aſſigned numbers we 
have: endleſs diviſibility giving us no more a clear and 
ſtiſtinct idea of actually infinite parts, than endleſs ad- 
dibility (if I may ſo ſpeak) gives us a clear and diſ- 
tinct idea of an actually infinite number; they both 
being only in a power ſtill of increaſing the number, 
Þe it already as great as it will. So that of what re- 
mains to be added, (wherein conſiſts the infinity) we 
have but an obſcure; imperfect, and eonfuſed idea; 
from or about which we can argue or reaſon with no 
certainty or clearneſs, no more than we can in arith- 
metick, about a number of which we have no ſuch diſ- 
tinct. idea as we have of 4 or 109; but only this rela- 
tive obſcure one, that compared to any other, it is ſtill 
bigger: and we have no more a clear poſitive idea of it 
when we fay or conceive it is bigger, or mare than 
40, ooo, ooo, than if we ſhould ſay it is bigger than 40, 
or 4 ; 400,000,000 having no nearer a pro rtion to 
the end of addition, or number, than 4. For he that 
adds only 4 50 4, and ſo proceeds, ſhall as ſoon come 
a” 75 Fig end 1 all U as he that adds MDA! | 
| 5 ef e i | | * ww. | 
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to 400,000,000. And ſo likewiſe in eternity, he that 
Has an idea of but four years, has as much a poſi. 
tive compleat idea of eternity, as he that has one of 
400,000,000 of years : for what remains of eternity be- 
yond either of theſe two numbers of years is as clear 
to the one as the other; i. e. neither of them has any 
clear poſitive idea of it at all. For he that adds only 
four years to 4, and fo on, ſhall as ſoon reach eternity, 
as he that adds 400,000,000 of years, and ſo on; or, 
if he pleaſe, doubles the increaſe as often as he will: 
the remaining abyſs being ſtill as far beyond the end of 
all theſe progreſſions, as it is from the length of a day 
or an hour. For nothing finite bears any proportion 
to infinite; and therefore our ideas, which are all 
finite, cannot bear any. Thus it is alſo in our idea of 
extenſion, when we increaſe it by addition, as well as 
when we diminiſh it by diviſion, and would enlarge 
our thoughts to infinite ſpace, - After a few doublings 
of thoſe ideas of extenſion, which are the largeſt we 
are accuſtomed to have, we loſe' the clear diſtinct idea 
of that ſpace : it becomes a confuſedly great one, with 

a a ſurplus of ſtill greater; about which, when we would 
argue or reaſon, we ſhall always find 'ourſelves at a 
loſs ; confuſed ideas in our arguings and deductions 
from that part of them which is confuſcd always lead- 
ing u us into d 


e n A r. XXX, 


Of Real ond Fanta cal Ideas. 


$1 1. » ESIDES wikis we hee OTE! Real ideas 

mentioned concerning ideas, other are conforms 
confiderati ions belong to them, in refer... — a: Lang 
ence to things from whence they are taken, 5 

or which they may be ſuppoſed to repreſent: and 


thus, I think, they may come W a threeſbld diſtinc- | 
| one and are, 


_ Firſt, either real or fantaſtical, 


Secondly . 


394 ” of wal aud fantaſtical Ideas, Book 2. 


+: Secondly; adequate or inadequate. 
8 true or falſe. ] 


real * and exiſtence of things, or with their arche- 
types. Fantaſtical or chimerical I call ſuch as have 


yo foundation in nature, nor have any conformity with 


that, reality af being to which, they are tacitly refer- 
red as to their archetypes. If we examine the ſeveral 
forts. of 1deas r we ſhall find, that, 
Si pl $- 2. Furſt, our n ideas are all real, 
= all agree to the reality of things, not that 


they are all of them the images or repreſen- 


rations of what does exiſt ; the contrary whereof, in 
all but the primary qualities of bodies, hath. been al- 
read ſhown... But though whiteneſs and, coldneſs are 


powers, in things without us, ordained by our Maker 


us, whereby we diſtinguiſh the qualities that are really 
in things 8 For theſe ſeverah appearances 
being deſigned to be the mark, whereby we are to 


our ideas de as well ſerve us to that purpoſe, and are 
as real diſtinguiſhing characters, whether they be only 
conſtant effects, or elſe exact reſemblances of ſome- 
ching in the thi themſelves ;..the. reality lying in that 
ſteady correſpondence they have with the diſtinct con- 
ſtitutions of real beings. But whether they anſwer to 
thoſe conſtitutions, as to cauſes or patterns, it matters 
not; it ſuffices that they are conftantly produced by 
And thus our ſimple ideas are all real and true, 


t 
ate they anſwer and agree to thoſe powers ef things 
which: produce them in our minds; that. being all that 
is requifite ta make them real, and: not fictions at 
ure. For in ſimple ideas (as has been ſhown), the 
mind. is wholly, cenfined to the operation of things upon 
it, and can make to itſelf no * beer een 


! it has received, 
3+: 
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. Fizſt, by real . 
ion in nature; ſuch as have a conformity with the 


no more in {now than pain is ;, yet thoſe ideas of white- 
neſs and coldneſs, pain, &c. being in us the effects o ß 


know and diſtinguiſh, things which we have to do with, 


dq produce in us ſuch ſenfations-; they are real ideas in 
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$. 3- Though the mind be wholly paſ- 


five - 4 ies of its ſimple ideas; yet I ideas are vo- 


think, we may ſay, it is not ſo in. reſpe& luntary com- 
of its complex ideas: for thoſe being com- — 

binations of ſimple ideas put together, and united un- 
der one general name; it is Plain that the mind of 
man uſes ſome kind of liberty, in forming thoſe com- 
a ideas : how elſe comes it to paſs that one man's 
dea of gold, or juſtice, is different from another's? 
but becauſe he has put in, or left out of his, ſome 
ſimple idea, which. the other has not. The queſtion 
Yao is, which of theſe are real, and which barely ima- 


ginary combinations? What collections agree to the 


1 * of things, and what not? And to this I Va. 
hat, 

$. 4 N mixed modes and $600 8 
tions having no other reality but what they modes made 
have in the minds of men, there is nothing 1 conſiſtent 
more required to this kind of ideas to .q 
make them real, but that they be ſo framed, 
that there be a poſſibility of exiſting conformable. to 
them, Theſe ideas themſelves, being archetypes, can- 
not differ from their archetypes, and-ſo- cannot be chi- 


merical, unleſs any one will jumble together in them 


inconſiſtent ideas. Indeed, as. any of them have the 
names of a known: language aſſigned, to them, by which 
he that has them in his mind would ſignify them ta 
others, ſo bare poſſibility of exiſtin ng is not enough; they 
muſt have a conformity to the ordinary ſignification of 
the name that is given them, that they may not be 
thought fantaſtical: as if a man would give the name 
of juſtice to that idea, which common uſe calls libe- 
rally. But this fantaſticalneſs relates more to gro- 


| 3 of ſpeech, than reality of ideas: for a man ta 


undiſturbed in danger, ſedately to conſider what is 
fitreſt to be done, and to execute it ſteadily, is a mixed 
mode, or a complex idea of an action which may exiſt. 
But to be undiſturbed in danger, without uſing one's 
reaſon or induſtry, is what is alſo poſſible to be; and ſo 
is as real an 1 as 91 other. Though the firſt of 
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theſe, having the name courage given to it, may, in 
reſpect of that name, be a right or wrong idea: but the 
other, whilft it has-not a common received narne of any 
known language aſſigned to it, is not capable of any 


deformity, being made with no reference to any thing 
but itſelf. 


F. 5. Thirdly, our complex ideas of fub- 
_ * - ſtances being made all of them in reference 
real, when to things exiſting without us, and intended 


So hs do be repreſentations of ſubſtances, as they 
= really are; are no farther real, than as the 


are ſuch combinations of ſimple ideas, as 
are really united, and co-exiſt in things 


| without us. On the contrary, thoſe are fantaſtical 


which are made up of ſuch collections of ſimple ideas 
as were really never united, never were found together 
in any ſubſtance ; v. g. a rational creature, confiſting of 
a horſe's head, joined to a body of human ſhape, or 
ſuch as the centaurs are deſcribed : or, a body yellow, 


very malleable, fuſible, and fixed; but lighter than 
common water: or an uniform, unorganized body, 


conſiſting, as to ſenſe, all of ſimilar parts, with per- 

jon and voluntary motion joined to it. Whether 
ſuch ſubſtances as thefe can poſſibly exiſt or no, it is 
probable we do not know: but be that as it will, thefe 
ideas of ſubſtances being made conformable to no 3 


tern exiſting that we know, and conſiſting of 


collections of ideas, as no ſubſtance ever ſhowed us 
united together, they ought to paſs with us for barely 
imaginary: but much more are thoſe complex ideas ſo, 
which contain in thers any inconfiſtency of TONER 
tion of their parts. 
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of Adequate and Inadequate Ideas. 


T4] FI our real 10 ins are- ade ++ 

| 3 0 quate, and ſome are inadequate. P 5 
' Thoſe I call adequate, which perfectly re- ſuch as per- 
ge thoſe archetypes which the mind SP repre- 
ſuppoſes them taken from; which it in- — — 4 | 
tends them to ſtand for, and to which it | 
refers them. Inadequate ideas are ſuch, which are but 

a partial or incomplete repreſentation of thoſe arche- 


types to which they are e referred. Upon which account 
it is plain. 


F. 2. Firſt, that all our ample ideas are Simple * 
adequate. Becauſe being nothing but the all adequate. 
effects of certain powers in things, fitted 
and ordained by God to produce ſuch ſenſations in us, 
they cannot but be correſpondent and adequate to thoſe 
powers: and we are ſure they agree to the reality of 
things. For if ſugar produce in us the ideas which we 
call ' whiteneſs and ſweetneſs, we are ſure there is a 
power in ſugar to produce thoſe ideas in our minds, or 
elſe they could not have been produced by it. And fo 
each ſenſation anſwering the power that operates on 
any of our ſenſes, the idea ſo produced is a real idea, 
(and not a fiction of the mind, which has no power to 
23 any ſimple idea;) and cannot but be adequate, 
fince it ought. only to anſwer that power: and ſo all 
ſimple ideas are adequate. It is true, the things pro- 
ducing in us theſe ſimple ideas are but few of them de- 
_ nominated by us, as if they were only the cauſes: of 
them ; but as if thoſe ideas were real beings in them. 
For though fire be called painful to the touch, whereby 
is ſignified the power of producing in us the idea of 
Pain, yet it is denominated alſo light and hot; as if 
light and heat were really ſomething in the fire more 
than a power to excite theſe ideas in us; and therefore 
> Are called qualities in, or of the fire. But theſe being 


CET | 1 nothing, 
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nothing, in truth, but powers to excite ſuch ideas in 
us, I muſt in that ſenſe be underſtood, when I ſpeak 
of ſecondary qualities, as being in things; or of their 
ideas, as being the objects that excite them in us. 
Such ways of ſpeaking, though accommodated to the 
vulgar notions, without which one cannot be well un- 
deritood, yet truly ſignify nothing but thoſe powers 
which are in things to excite certain ſenſations or ideas 
in us: fince were there no fit organs to receive the im- 
preſſions fire makes on the fight and touch, nor a mind 
joined to thoſe organs to receive the ideas of light and 
heat by thoſe impreſſions from the fire or ſun, there 
would yet be no more light or heat in the world, than 
there would be pain, if there were no ſenſible. creature 
to feel it, though the ſun ſhould continue juſt as it is 
now, and mount Etna flame higher than ever it did. 
Solidity and extenſion, and the termination of it, figure, 
with motion and reſt, whereof we have the ideas, would: 


de really in the world as they are, whether there were 


any ſenſible. being to perceive them or no; and there- 
fore we have — 45 to look on thoſe as the real modi- 
. fications of matter, and ſuch are the exciting cauſes of 
all our various ſenſations from bodies. But this being 
an inquiry not belonging to this place, I ſhall enter 
no farther into it, but proceed to ſhow what complex 
ideas arc adequate, and what not. | n 88 
Modes e M1 8. 3. Secondly, our complex ideas of 
adequate, modes, PO voluntary collections of ſim- 


ple ideas which the mind puts together 


without reference to any real archetypes or ſtanding 
patterns exiſting any-where, are and cannot but be 
adequate ideas. Becauſe they not being intended for 
C 


ies of things really exiſting, but for . archetypes 
mide by the mind to rank amines things by, 
cannot want any thing; they having each of them that 
combination of ideas, and thereby that perfection which 
the mind intended they ſhould : ſo that the mind ac- 
quieſces in them, and can find nothing wanting. 


Thus by having the idea of a figure, with three fides 


meeting at three angles, I have a compleat idea, wherein 
I require nothing elſe to make it perfect. That the 
A 47 ls mind | | 
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mind is ſatisfied with the perfection of this its idea, is 
Plain i in that it does not conceive, that any 2 
ing hath, or can have a more compleat or | 
of that thing it ſignifies by the word triang * luppoling 
it to exiſt, than itſelf has in that $54 —＋4 oa three 
fides and three angles; in which is contained all that 
As, or can be eſſential to it, or necęſſary to complear it, 
berever or however it exiſts. But in our ideas of 
ſubſtances it is otherwiſe. For there deſiring to copy 
things as they really do exiſt, and to repreſent to our- 
ſelves that conſtitution on which all their properties 
depend, we perceive our ideas attain not that perfec- 
tion we intend: we find they ſtill want ſomething we 
ſnould be glad were in them; and ſo are all inade- 
quate. But mixed modes and relations, being arche- 
types without patterns, and ſo having nothing to repre- 
ſent but themſelves, cannot but be adequate, every 
thing being ſo to itſelf. He that at firſt put tog 
the idea of danger perceived, abſence of diſorder from 
fear, ſedate conſideration of what was juſtly to be dane, 
and executing that without diſturbance,..or being de- 
terred by the danger of it, had certainly in his mind 
that comples ys up of that combination ; and 
intending it vo be nothing elſe, but what is, nor to have = 
In it any other ſimple . but what it hath, it could 
not alſo but be an adequate idea: and laying this up in 
his memory, with the name courage annexed to it, to 
ſignify to others, and denominate from thence . any 
action he ſhould obſerve to agree with it, had hereby a 
ſtandard. to meaſure and denominate actions by, as 
they agreed to it. This idea thus made, and laid up 
for a pattern, muſt neceſſarily be adequate, being te- 
ferred to nothing elſe but itſelf, nor made by any other 
original, but the good-liking and will of him — Arlt 
made this combination. f 
$- 4. Indeed another coming after, and 8 Rp 
in converſation learning from him the reference o 
word courage, may make an idea, to which fettled __ 
he Woes the name Caurage. Aren from A 
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tis eaſe, if he deſigns that his idea in thinking ſhould 
de conformable to the other's idea, as the name he 


uſes in ſpeaking is conformable in ſound to his, from 


whom he learned it, his idea may be very wrong and 


" Inadequate: becauſe” in this caſe, making the other 


man's idea the pattern of his idea in thinking, as the 


other man's word or ſound is the pattern of his in 
 Tpeaking, his idea is ſo far defective and inadequate, as 


it is diftant from the archetype and pattern he refers it 


to, and intends to expreſs and fignify by the name he 


uſes for it; which name he would have to be a fign 


of the other man's idea (to which, in its proper uſe, 


ftr is primarily annexed) and of his own, as agreeing to 


it: to which, if his own does not exactly correſpond, 
. 5. Therefore theſe complex ideas of modes, when 


they are referred by the mind, and intended to corre- 
ſpond to the ideas in the mind of ſome other intelligent 


right. 


/ 


being, expreſſed by the names we apply to them, they 
may be very deficient, wrong, br; 


inadequate ; | be- 
cauſe they agree not to that, which the mind deſigns 


to be their archetype and pattern: in which reſpect 


only, any idea of modes can be wrong, imperfect, or 


Inadequate.” And on this account our ideas of mixed 
modes are the moſt liable to be faulty of any other; 


but this refers more to proper ſpeaking, than knowing 


T3a.c.ccr. F. 6. Thirdly, what ideas we have of 
2 * ſubſtances, I ** above ſhowed. Now 
— to thoſe ideas have in the mind a double re- 
Teas emences, ference: 1. Sometimes they are referred to 
R a ſuppoſed real effence if each ſpecies of 
things. 2. Sometimes they are only deſigned to be 
pictures and repreſentations in the mind of things that 
do exiſt by ideas of thoſe qualities that are diſcovera- 


ble in them. In both which ways, theſe copies of 


thoſe originals and archetypes are imperfect and in- 


adequate. 


Firſt, it is uſual for men to make the names of 
ſubſtances ſtand for things, as fuppoſed to have cer- 
tain real eſfences, whereby they are of this or that 
LB FI 24 . eee: 
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ſpecies: and names ſtanding for nothing but the ideas 
that are in men's minds, they muſt conſtantly refer 
their ideas to ſuch feal eſſences, as to their archetypes. 
That men (eſpecially ſuch as haye been bred up in the 
learning taught in this part of the world) do ſuppoſe 
certain ſpecific eſſences of ſubſtances, which each in- 
dividual, in its ſeveral kinds, is made conformable to, 
and partakes of; is ſo far from needing proof, that it 
will be thought ſtrange if any one ſhould do otherwiſe. 
And thus they ordinarily apply the ſpecific names 
they rank particular ſubſtances under to things, as diſ- 
tinguiſhed by ſuch ſpecific real eſſences. Who is 
there almoſt, who would not take it amiſs, if it ſhould 
be doubted, whether he called himſelf a man, with any 
other meaning, than as having the real eſſence of a 
man? And yet if you demand what thoſe real eſſences. 
are, it is plain men are ignorant, and know them not. 
From whence it follows, that the ideas they have in 
their minds, being referred to real eſſences, as to arche- 
types which are unknown, muſt be ſo far from being 
adequate, that they cannot be ſuppoſed to be any re- 
preſentation of them at all. The complex ideas we 
have of ſubſtances are, as it has been ſhown, certain 
collections of ſimple ideas that have been obſerved or 
ſuppoſed conſtantly to exiſt together. But ſuch a com- 
plex idea cannot be the real eſſence of any ſubſtance; 
for then the properties we diſcover in that body would 
depend on that complex idea, and be deducible from 
it, and their neceſſary connection with it be known; 
as all , ee of a triangle depend on, and, as far aa 
they are diſcoverable, are deducible from the complex 
idea of three lines, including a ſpace. But it is plain, 
that in our complex ideas of ſubſtances are not con- 
tained ſuch ideas, on which all the other qualities, that 
are to be found in them, do depend. The common 
idea men have of iron, is a body of a certain colour, 
weight, and hardneſs; and a property that they look on 
as belonging to it, is malleableneſs. But yet this pro- 
perty has no neceſſary connexion with that complex 
idea, or any part of it: and there is no more reaſon to 
think that malleableneſs depends on that colour, weight, 
Vo I. I. 1 and 
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and hardneſs, than that. colour, or that weight depends 
on its malleableneſs. And yet, though we know no- 
thing of theſe real eſſences, there is nothing more ordi- 
nary, than that men ſhould. attribute the ſorts of things 
to ſuch, eſſences. The particular parcel. of matter, 
which makes the ring I have on my finger, is forwardly, 


by moſt men, ſuppoſed to have a real eſſence, where- 


by it is gold; and from whence thoſe qualities flow, 


which I find in it, viz. its peculiar colour, weight, 


hardneſs, fuſibility, fixedneſs, and change of colour 


upon a ſlight touch of mercury, &c. This efſence, 


from which all theſe properties flow, when I inquire 
into it, and ſearch after it, I plainly perceive I cannot 
diſcover : the fartheſt I can go is only to preſume, that 
it being nothing but body, its real eſſence, or internal 
conſtitution, on which theſe qualities depend, can be 
| nothing but the figure, ze, and connexion of its ſolid 
parts; of neither of which having any diſtinct per- 
ception at all, can I have any idea of its eſſence, which 
is the cauſe chat it has that particular ſhining yellow- 
neſs, a greater weight TED any thing I know of the 
ſame bulk, and a fitneſs to have its colour changed by 
the zonch. of quickſilver. If any one will ſay, that the 
_xcal eſſence and internal conſtitution, on which theſe 
properties depend, is not the figure, ſize, and arrange- 
ment or connexion of its ſolid parts, but ſomething 


. called its particular form; I am farther from 


any idea of its real eſſence, than I was before: 

for I have an idea of figure, ſize, and ſituation of ſolid 

por in penal though I have none of the particular 
Sure, Ze, 


or putting together of parts, whereby the 


ities above-mentioned are produced ; which quali- 
ties I find in that particular parcel of matter that is on 
my finger, and not in another parcel of matter, with 
Which I cut the pen I write with. But when I am 
told; that ſomethin ng beſides the figure, ſize, and poſture 
of the ſolid parts of that body, is its eſſence, ſomething 


called lubftemial form; of that, I confeſs, I have no 


idea at all, but only of the ſound form, which is far 
nongh from an idea of its real eſſence, or conſtitution. 


he like ee as I have of the real —— | 
is 


% 
| 
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this particular ſubſtance, I have alſo of the real eſſence 
of all other natural ones: of which eſſences, I confeſs; 
I have no diſtinct ideas at all; and I am apt to ſuppoſe 
others, when they examine their own knowledge, will 
find in themſelves, in this one point, the ſame ſort of 
e ß nng 00G ng A 

F. 7. Now then, when men apply to this particular 

reel of matter on my finger, a general name already 

n uſe, and denominate it gold, do they not ordinarily, 
or are they not underftood to give it that name as 
belonging to a particular ſpecies of. bodies, having a 
real internal eſſence ; by having of which effence, this 
ape ſubſtance comes to be of that ſpecies, and to 

called by that name? If it be ſo, as it is plain it 

is, the name, by which things, are marked, as having 
that eſſence, muſt be referred primarily to that effence ; 
and conſequently the idea to which that name is given, 
muſt be referred alſo to that eſſence, and be intended 
to repreſent it. Which effence, fince they, who ſo uſe 
the names, know not, their ideas of ſubſtances muſt be 
all inadequate in that reſpect, as not containing in 
them that real eſſence which the mind intends they 
ſhould. e 5, ; £ Rs $1 
F. 8. Secondly, thoſe who neglecting that 13. 1. 
uſeleſs ſuppoſition of nll real ef- ay of + 
ſences, whereby they are diftinguiſhed, en- collections of 
deavour to copy the ſubſtances that exiſt in my 2 
the world, by putting together the ideas of maize 
thoſe ſenſible qualities which are found co- 


exiſting in them, though they come much nearer a 
likeneſs of them, than thoſe who imagine they know 
not what real ſpecific eſſences; yet they arrive not at 
perfectly adequate ideas of thofe ſubſtances they would 
thus copy into their minds; nor do thoſe copies ex- 
actly and fully contain all that is to be found in their 
archetypes. Becauſe thoſe qualities, and powers of 
ſubſtances, whereof we make their complex ideas, are 
ſo many and various, that no man's complex idea con- 
tains them all. That our abſtract ideas of ſubſtances 
do not contain in them all the ſimple ideas that are 
united in the things themſelves; it is evident, in that 
. "0.04 men 


- 
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men do rarely put into their complex idea of any ſub- 
ſtance, all the ſimple ideas they do know to exiſt in 
it. Becauſe endeavouring to make the ſignification of 
their names as clear, and as little cumberſome as they 
can, they make their ſpecific ideas of the ſorts of 
ſubſtance, for the moſt part, of a few of thoſe ſimple _ 
ideas which are to be found in them: but theſe having 
no N precedency, dr right to be put in, and 
make the ſpecific idea, more than others that are left 
out, it is - that both theſe ways our ideas of ſub- 
ſtances are deficient and inadequate. The ſimple ideas, 
whereof we make our complex ones of ſubſtances, are 
all of them (bating only the figure and bulk of ſome 
_ - ſorts) powers, which being relations to other ſubſtances, 
we can never be ſure that we know all the powers that 
are in any one body, till we have tried what changes it 
is fitted to give to, or receive from other ſubſtances, 
in their ſeveral ways of application: which being im- 
poſſible to be tried upon any one body, much leſs upon 
all, it is impoſſible we ſhould have adequate ideas of 
any fubſtance, made up of a collection of all its pro- 
perties. 
$. 9. Whoſoever firſt lighted on a parcel of that ſort 
of ſubſtance we denote by the. word gold, could not 
rationally take the bulk and figure he obſerved in that 
Jump to depend on its real eſſence or internal conſtitu- 
tion. Therefore thoſe never went into his idea of that 
ſpecies of body; but its peculiar colour, perhaps, and 
weight, were the firſt he abſtracted from it, to make 
the complex idea of that ſpecies. Which, both are but 
powers; the one to affect our eyes after ſuch a manner, 
-and to produce in us that idea we call yellow; and 
the other to force upwards any other body of equal 


bulk, they being put into a pair of equal ſcales, one 


againſt another. Another perhaps added to theſe the 
ideas of fuſibility and fixedneſs, two other paſſive 
powers, in relation to the operation of fire upon it; 
another, its ductility and ſolubility in aq. regia, two - 
other powers relating to the operation of other bodies, 
in ed its out ward figure, or ſeparation of it into 
. e parts. Theſe, or * of theſe, put = 
"3 all 
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ther, uſually make the complex idea in men's minds of 
that ſort of body we call gold. 
FS. 10. But no one, who hath conſidered the proper- 
ties of bodies in general, or this ſort in particular, can 
doubt that this called gold has infinite other proper- 
ties, not contained in that complex idea. Some who 
have examined this ſpecies more accurately, could I 


believe, enumerate ten times as many properties in | 
gold, all of them as inſeparable from its internal con- 


ſtitution, as its colour or weight: and it is probable, 
if any one knew all the properties that are by divers 
men known of this metal, there would be an hundred 
times as many ideas go to the complex idea of gold, 
as any one man yet has in his; and yet perhaps that 
not be the thouſandth part of what is to be diſcovered 
in it. The changes which that one body is apt to re- 
ceive, and make in other bodies, upon a due applica- 
tion, exceeding far not only what we know, but what 
we are apt to imagine. Which will not appear ſo 
much a paradox to any one, who will but conſider how 
far men are yet from knowing all the properties of 
that one, no very compound figure, a triangle ; though 
it be no fmall number that are already by mathema- 
ticians wearer tin * | 1 15 e 
$. 11. So that all our complex ideas of IM 
ſubſtances are imperfect and inadequate. — 
Which would be ſo alſo in mathematical collections of 
figures, if we were to have our complex 33 
ideas of them, only by collecting their pro- inadequate. 
perties in reference to other figures. lo- 
uncertain and imperfect would our ideas be of an ellipſis, 
if we had no other idea of it, but ſome few of its pro- 
perties? Whereas having in our plain idea the whole 
eſſence of that figure, we from thence diſcover thoſe 
properties, and demonſtratively ſee how they flow, and 
are inſeparable from it. | e 
FS. 12. Thus the mind has three ſorts of Simple ideas, 
abſtract ideas or nominal eſſence:: geen, and 
Firſt, ſimple ideas, which are ra, or IO” | 
copies; but yet certainly adequate. Becauſe being in- 
- tended to expreſs nothing but the power in things to 
e 5 produce 


— 
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produce in the mind ſuch a ſenſation, that ſenſation, f 
when it is produced, cannot but be the effect of that 

power. So the paper I write on, having the power, in 
the light (I ſpeak according to the common notion of 
light) to produce in men the ſenſation which I call 
white, it cannot but be the effect of ſuch a power, in 


ſomething without the mind; ſinde the mind has not 


the power to produce any ſuch idea in itſelf, and being 
meant for nothing elſe * the effect of ſuch a power, 
that fimple idea is real and adequate; the ſenſation of 
white, in my mind, being the effect of that power, 
which is in the paper to produce it, is perfectly ade- 
quate to that power; or elſe, 11 rm would ro. N 
duce a different idea. : 
i 210013. Secondly, the complex Jens 0 
Idea of fl ſubſtances are ectypes, copies plex but. not 
era, ina perfect ones, not adequate: which is very 
dequate. evident to the mind, in that it plainly per- 
ceives that whatever collection of ſimple ideas it makes, 
of any ſubſtance that exiſts, it cannot be ſure that it 
exactly anſwers all that are in that ſubſtance: fince not 
Having tried all the operations of all other ſubſtances 
upon it, and found all the alterations it would receive 
from, or cauſe in, other ſubſtances, it cannot have an 
exact adequate collection of all its active and paſſive 
capacities; and ſo not have an adequate complex idea 
_ of the powers of any ſubſtance exiſting, and its rela- 
tions, which is that ſort of complex idea of ſubſtances 
we have. And after all, if we would have, and ac- 
tually had, in our complex idea, an exact collection of 
all 1. ſecondary qualities or powers of any ſubſtance, 
we ſhould not yet thereby have an idea of the eſſence 
of that thing. For fince the powers or qualities that 
are obſervable by us, are not the real effence of that 
ſubſtance; but depend on it, and flow from it, any col- 
lection whatſoever of theſe qualities cannot be: the real 
effence of that thing. Whereby it is plain, that our 
ideas of ſubſtances are not adequate; are not what the 
mind intends them to be. Befides, a man has no idea 


of ſubſtance in * war knows what ſubſtance is 
in itſelk. . 


—— 


. 14. 
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$. 14. Thirdly, complex ideas of modes and Ideas of 
relations are originals, and archetypes; are Todes and | 
not copies, nor made after the pattern of 2 
any real exiſtence, to which the mind in- and cannot 
tends them to be conformable, and exactly but be ade- 
to anſwer. Theſe being ſuch collections of 2%: 
ſimple ideas, that the mind” itſelf puts together, and 
ſuch collections, that each of them contains in it 
ciſely all that the mind intends that it ſhould, Hp are 

archetypes and efſences of modes that may exiſt ; and 
ſo are deſigned only for, and belong only to, ſuch modes 

as, when they do exiſt, have an exact conformity with 
thoſe complex ideas. The ideas therefore of modes and 
ren cannot 18 8. 908 . Wi 
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. 1. 7 THOUGH ivy tia: falthoed ho * 
belong, in propriety of fpeech, falſhood pro- 
only to propoſitions | Þ ideas are often- pat — | 
times termed true or falſe (as what words tions.” 
are there, that are not af with great lati- g 
hone and with ſotme deviation from their ſtrict ad 
proper fignifications?) Though, I think, that, when 
7 Ie Ee Rte are termed true or falſe, there is {till 
ſome fecret or tacit propoſition, which is the founda- 
tion of that denomination :*as we fhall fee, if we exa- 
mine the particular occaſions wherein they come to be 
called true or falſe. In all which, we ſhall find fome 
kind of affirmation or negation, which is the reaſon of 
that denomination. For our ideas, being nothing, but. 
bare appearances or perceptions in our minds, cannot 
__ properly and fimply in themſelves be faid to be true or 
falfe, no more than a ſingle name of any thing, « can be, 


ſai} to be trve or falſe. TE 0 
1 4 | MT . % 
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| Wee $. 2. Indeed both ideas and words may . 
truth con- be ſaid to be true in a-metaphyſical ſenſe of 
tains _ the word truth, as all other things, that 
_ any way exiſt, are ſaid to be true; i. e. 
really to be ſuch as they exiſt, Though in things called 
true, even in that ſenſe, there is perhaps a ſecret re- 
ference to our ideas, looked upon as the ſtandards of 
that truth, which amounts to a mental propuſition N 

though it be uſually not taken notice of. 
| Noidea $. 3. But it is not in that metaphyſical 

an — ſenſe of truth which we inquire here, when 
ance in the we examine whether our ideas are capable 
: 2 uue or of being true or falſe ; but in the more or- 
| dinary acceptation of thoſe words: and ſo 

I ſay, that the ideas in our minds being only ſo many 
perceptions, or appcarances there, none of them are 
Falſe : the idea of a centaur having no more falſhood 
in it, when it 8 in our — than the name 


Jdeas reler- §. 4. 1 the — _ any: of 
red to any its ideas to any og extraneous to. them, 
thin — 0 3 are then capable to be called true or 
— 28 falſe. Becauſe the mind in ſuch a reference 

| makes a tacit ſuppoſition of their confor- 
mity to that thing: which ſuppoſition, as it happens to 

be true or falſe, ſo the ideas themſelves come to be de 

nominated. The moſt uſual caſes wherein this hap- 
- pens, are theſe following; 
- Other men's F. 5. Firſt, when the mind. ſuppoſes any 
ideas, real idea it has conformable to that in other 
pets a i men 8 minds, called by the ſame common 
real effences, | name; WE when the mind : intends or 

axe what men Judges its ideas of juſtice, temperance, re- 


_ uſually refer ligion, to be the ſame with what other n 
— thoſe names to. 


n to. 
Secondly, 


— 


- 
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Secondly, when the mind ſuppoſes any idea it has in 
itſelf to be conformable to ſome real exiſtence. Thus 
the two ideas, of a man and a centaur, ſuppoſed to be 
the ideas of real ſubſtances, are the one true, and the 
other falſe ; the one having a conformity to what has 
really exiſted, the other not. 

Thirdly, when the mind refers any of its ideas to 
that real conſtitution aud eſſence of any thing, where- 
on all its properties depend : and thus the greateſt Part, 
if not all our ideas of ſubſtances, are falſe. 

$. 6. Theſe ſuppoſitions the mind is very The 3 
apt tacitly to make concerning its own of ſuck re- 
ideas. But yet, if we will examine it, we ferences. 
ſhall find it is chiefly, if not only, concerning its ab- 
ſtract complex ideas. For the natural tendency of the 
mind being towards knowledge; and finding that, if 
it ſhould proceed by and dwell upon only particular 
things, its progreſs would be very flow, and its work 
endleſs ; ; therefore to ſhorten its way to knowledge, 
and. make each perception more comprehenſive ; the 
firſt thing it does, as the foundation of the cafier en- 
larging its knowledge, either by contemplation of the 
things themſelves that it would know, or conference 
with others about them, is to bind them into bundles, 
and rank them ſo into ſorts, that what knowledge it 
gets of any of them it may thereby with aſſurance ex- 
tend to all of that ſort ; and ſo advance by larger ſteps 
in that, which is its great buſineſs, knowledge. This, 
as I have elſewhere ſhown, is the reaſon why we col- 

led things under comprehenſive ideas, with names an- 
nexed to them, into genera and Tperics, 1. e. into kinds 

r 
g. 7. If therefore we will warily attend to the mo- 
tions of the mind, and obſerve what courſe it uſually 
takes in its way to knowledge; we ſhall, I think, find 
that the mind having got an idea, which it thinks it 
may have uſe of, either in contemplation or diſcourſe, 
the firſt thing it does is to abſtract it, and then get a 
name to it; and ſo lay it up in its ſtore-houſe, the 
memory, as containing the eſſence of a ſort of things, 
of which that name is always to be the mark. Hence 
, it 
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it is, that we may often obſerve, that he any one 
fees a new thing of a kind that he knows not, he pre- 
fently aſks what it is, meaning by that inquiry nothing 
but the name. As if the name carried with it the 
knowledge of the fpecics, or the eſſence of it; whereof 


it is indeed uſed as the mark, and is generally ſup- | 
poſed annexed .. 


Cas of © 08. But this: abſtract Mea being ſore. 
dbcch reſer- thing in the mind between the thing that 
, ences exiſts, and the name that is given to it; it 


is in our ideas, that both the rightneſs of our know- 
ledge, and the propriety or intelligibleneſs of our 
ſpeaking, conſiſts. And hence it is, that men are ſo 
forward to ſuppoſe, that the abſtract ideas they have 
in their minds are ſuch as agree to the things exiſting 
without them, to which they are referred; and are the 
fame alſo, to which the names they give them do by 
the uſe and propriety of that language belong. For 
without this double conformity of their ideas, they find 
they ſhould both think amiſs of things in themſelves, 
and talk of them W 5 * 1 wa 
is irft then, that het) t 

: Go of our ideas is judged of, by the con- 
in reference formity they have to the ideas which other 
OI" men have, and commonly fignify by the 
1 are fame name, they may be any of them falſe. 
teaft liable to But yet ſimple ideas are leaſt of all liable to 
bb. be ſo miftaken; becauſe a man by his 
fenſes, and every day's obſervation, may eaſily ſatisfy 
himſelf what the fimple ideas are, which their ſeveral 
names that are in common uſe ſtand for; they being 
but few in number, and ſuch as if he doubts or miſtakes 
m, he "en eaſily rectify by the objects they are to be 
Therefore it is > ſolos, that any one miſ- 

rakes bs | his names of fimple ideas; or applies the name 
red to the idea green; or the name ſweet to the idea 
bitter: much leſs are men apt to confound' the names 
of ideas belonging to different ſenfes ; and call a colour 
by the narrre of a taſte, &c. whereby it is evident, that 
the” rer ideas they call ke any 1 —— are clear neg 
whe | | 
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the ſame that others have and mean when they ufe the 
ſame names. 


§. 10. Complex + Wa are mich more Ta of 
liable to be falſe: in this reſpect: and the metre" FOR 
complex ideas of mixed modes, much more moſt liable ro 
than thoſe of ſubſtances : becaufe in ſub. be falſe in 
| ſtances (eſpecially thoſe which the common 8 
and unborrowed names of any language are applied to) 
ſome remarkable ſenſible qualities, ſerving ordinarily. 
to diſtingurſh one fort from another, eaſily preſerve. 
thoſe, who take any care in the uſe of their words, from 
applying them to ſorts of ſubſtances, to which they do 
not at all belong. But in mixed modes we are much 
more uncertain; it being not ſo eaſy to determine of 
ſeveral actions, whether they are to be called juſtice or 
cruelty, liberality or prodigality. And ſo in referring 
our ideas to thoſe of other men, called by the ſame 
names, ours may be falſe; and the idea in our minds, 
which we expreſs by the word juſtice, may e de 
that which ought to have another name. 

F. II. But whether or no our ideas of 9 
mixed modes are more liable than any fort ED 
to be different from thoſe of other men, falſe, * 
which are marked by the ſame names; this 
at leaſt is certain, that this fort of falſhood is ele 
more familiarly attributed to our ideas of mixed modes, 
than to any other. When a man is thought to have a 
falſe idea of juſtice, or gratitude, or glory, it is for 
no other reaſon, but that his agrees not with the ideas 
which each of thoſe names are the ſigns of in other men. 

$. 12. The reaſon whereof ſeems to me and hy. 

to be this, that the abſtract ideas of mixed 

modes, being men's voluntary combinations of ſuch a 
preciſe collection of fimple ideas; and ſo the eſſence 
of each ſpecies being made by men alone, whereof we 
have no other ſenſible ſtandard exiſting any where, but 
the name itſelf, or the definition of that name: we 
having nothing elſe to refer theſe our ideas of mixed 
modes to, as à ſtandard to which we would conform 


them, but the ideas of thoſe who are thought to uſe 


thoſe names in their moſt proper fignifications ; and ſo 
as our ideas conform or * from them, they paſs for 


true 
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true or falſe. And thus much concerning the truth and 
falſhood of our ideas, in reference to their names. 
As referred F. 13. Secondly, as to the truth and 
to real exiſt· fal ſhood of our ideas, in reference to the 
Son z real exiſtence of things; when that is made 
can be falſe, The ſtandard of their truth, none of them 
but thoſe of can be termed falſe, but only our complex 
ſubſtances. ideas of ſubſtances | 

Fir, imple S- 14. Firſt, our ſimple ideas being barely 
ideas in this ſuch perceptions as God has fitted us to re- 


ſenſe not cCeive, and given power to external objects to 
| 2 and produce in us by eſtabliſſied laws and ways, 


ſiüuitable to his wiſdom and goodneſs, though 
incomprehenſible to us, their truth confiſts in nothing 
elſe but in ſuch appearances as are produced in us, and 
muſt be ſuitable to thoſe powers he has placed in ex- 
ternal objects, or elſe they could not be produced in 
us: and thus anſwering thoſe powers, they are what 
they ſhould be, true ideas. Nor do they become liable 
to any imputation of falſhood, if the mind (as in moſt. 
men I believe it does) judges theſe ideas to be in the 
things themſelves. For God, in his wiſdom, having 
ſet them as marks of diſtinction in things, whereby we 
may be able to diſcern one thing from another, and ſo 
chooſe any of them for our uſes, as we have occaſion; it 
alters not the nature of our ſimple idea, whether we 
think that the idea of blue be in the violet itſelf, or in 
our mind only ; and only the power of producing it by 
the texture of its parts, reflecting the particles of light 
after a certain manner, to be in the violet itſelf. For 
that texture in the object, by a regular and conſtant 
operation, producing the ſame idea of blue in us, it 
* ſerves us to diſtinguiſh, by our eyes, that from any other 
thing, whether that diſtinguiſhing mark, as it is really 
in the violet, be only a peculiar texture of parts, or 
elſe that very colour, the idea whereof (which is in us) 
is the exact reſemblance. And it is equally from that 
appearance to. be denominated blue, whether it be that 
real colour, or only a peculiar texture in it, that cauſes 
in us that idea: ſince the name blue notes properly 


nothing but that mark of diſtinction that is in a violet, 


diſcernible only by our eyes, whatever it conſiſts * p\ \ 
5 a that 


[ 


* 
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that being beyond our capacities diſtinctly to know, and 


perhaps would be of leſs uſe to us, if we had iacultice 
to diſcern. 

$. 15. Neither would it carry any impu- 
tation of falſhood to our ſimple ideas, if man's idea of 
by the different ſtructure of our organs it blue ſhould 
were ſo ordered, that the ſame object ſhould » different 
produce in ſeveral men's minds different Fro Neue | 
ideas at the ſame time; v. g. if the idea 
that a violet produced in one man's mind by his eyes 


were the ſame that a marygold produced in another 
man's, and vice verſa. For ſince this could never be 


known, becauſe one man's mind could not paſs into 
another man's body, to perceive what appearances were 
produced by thoſe organs; neither the ideas hereby, 
nor the names would be at all confounded, or any 
falſhood be in either. For all things that- had the tex- 


ture of a violet, producing conſtantly the idea that he 


called blue; and thoſe which had the texture of a ma- 
rygold, producing conſtantly the idea which he as 

conſtantly called yellow ; whatever thoſe appearances 
were in his mind, he would be able as regularly to diſ- 
tinguiſh things for his uſe by thoſe appearances, and 
underſtand and fignify thoſe diſtinctions marked by the 


names blue and yellow, as if the appearances, or ideas 


in his mind, received from thoſe two flowers, were ex- 
atly the ſame with the ideas in other men's minds. 
I am nevertheleſs very apt to think, that the ſenſible 
ideas produced by any object in different men's minds, 

are moſt commonly very near and undiſcernibly alike. 
For which opinion, I think, there might be many rea- 
ſons offered : but that being beſides my prefent buſt- 
neſs, I ſhall not trouble my reader with them: but only 


mind him, that the contrary ſuppoſition, if it could be 
proved, is of little uſe, either for the improvement of 


our knowledge, or conveniency of life; and ſo we need 
not trouble ourſelves to examine it. | 


FS. 16. From what has been ſaid con- Firſt, ſimple 


cerning our ſimple ideas, I think it evi- ideas * 


dent, that our ſimple ideas can none of them gfe, and 
be * in reſpect of . exiſting ths why; 
a Out 
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ans _ Of true and falſe Ideas. Book 2. 
out us. For the truth of theſe appearances, or per- 
ceptions in our minds, conſiſting, as has been ſaid, 
only in their being anſwerable to the powers-in external 
objects to produce by our ſenſes ſuch appearances in 
us ; and each of them being in the mind, ſuch as it is, 
ſuitable to the power that produced it, and which alone 
it repreſents ; it cannot upon that account, or as refer- 
red to ſuch a pattern, be falſe. Blue and yellow, bitter 
or {weet, can never'be falſe ideas: theſe perceptions in 
the mind are juſt ſuch as they are there, anſwering the 
powers appointed by God to produce them; and fo 
are truly what they are, and are intended to be. Indeed 
the names may be miſapplied; but that in this reſpect 
makes no falſhood in the ideas; as if a man ignorant in 
the * tongue ſhould call purple ſcarlet. 1754 


Sonar . 17. Secondly, neither can our com- 
Des R plex ideas of modes, in reference to the eſ- 
1 ſence of any thing really exiſting, be falſe. 


Becauſe whatever complex idea I have of 
any * it hath no reference to any pattern exiſting, 
and made by nature: it is not ſuppoſed to contain in 
it any other ideas than what it hath ; nor to repreſent 
any thing but ſuch a complication of ideas as it does. 
Thus when I have the idea of ſuch an action of a man, 
who forbears to afford himſelf fuch meat, drink, and 
clothing, and other conveniencies of life, as his riches 
and eftate will be ſufficient to ſupply, and his ſtation 

requires, I have no falſe idea; but ſuch an one as re- 
preſents an action, either as T find or imagine it; and 
o is capable of neither truth or falſhood. But when | 
I give the name frugality or virtue to this action, then 
it may be called a falſe idea, if thereby it be ſuppoſed 
to agree with that idea, to which, in propriety of 
ſpeech, the name of frugality doth belong ; or to be 
conformable to that law, which 1 18 the ſtandard of vir- 

tue _ vice. 
Thirdly, F. 18. Thirdly, our complex ideas of 
ideas ot ub ſubſtances, being all referred to patterns in 
ſtances when things themſelves, may be falſe. That they 
kale. are all falſe, when looked upon as the re- 
. ” the ET eſſences of things, is ſo. 
8 evident, 


Ch. 32. .Of true and falſe Ideas. avs 
evident, that there needs nothing to be ſaid of it. 1 
ſhall therefore paſs over that chimerical ſuppoſition, 
and conſider them as collections of ſimple ideas in the 
mind taken from combinations of ſimple ideas exiſting 
together conſtantly in things, of which patterns they 
are the ſuppoſed copies: and in this reference of them 
to the exiſtence of things, they are falſe ideas.” 1. When 
they put together ſimple ideas, which in the real exiſt- 
ence of things have no union; as when to the ſhape 
and fize that exiſt together in a horſe is joined, in the 
ſame complex idea, the power of barking like a dog; 
which three ideas, however put together into one in 
the mind, were never united in nature ; and this there- 
fore may be called a falſe idea of an horſe. 2. Ideas 
of ſubſtances are, in this reſpect, alſo falſe, when from 
any collection of ſimple ideas that do always exiſt toge 
ther, there is ſeparated, by a direct negation, any other 
fimple idea which is conſtantly joined with them. 
Thus, if to extenſion, ſolidity, fuſibility, the peculiar 
weightineſs, and yellow colour of gold, any one join 
in his thoughts the negation of a greater degree of 
fixedneſs than is in lead or copper, he may be ſaid to 
have a falſe complex idea, as well as when he joins to 
thoſe other ſimple ones the idea of perfect abſolute 
fixedneſs. For either way, the complex 1dea of gold 
being made up of ſuch ſimple ones as have no union in 
nature, may be termed falſe. But if we leave out of 
this his complex idea, that of fixedneſs quite, without 
either actually joining to, or ſeparating of it from the 
reſt in his mind, it is, I think, to be looked on as an 
inadequate and imperfect idea, rather than a falſe one 
ſince though it contains not all the ſimple ideas that 
are united in nature, yet it puts none e bus what 
do really exiſt together. 
S. 19. Though in compliance with the rut er 
ordinary way of ſpeaking I have ſhowed in falſhood al- 
what ſenſe, and upon what ground our ways ſv 
ideas may be ſometimes called true or falſe; hs ue. 
| ga- 
yet if we will look a little nearer into the tion. 
matter, in all caſes where any idea is called | 
w__ or r falſe, it is from ſome Jn that the hoy | 
makes, 
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„s Of true aud falſe Jets, Bock 2. 
makes, or is ſuppoſed to make, that is true or falſe. 
For truth or falſhood, being never without ſome af- 


firmation or negation, expreſs or tacit, it is not to be 
found but where ſigns are joined and ſeparated, ac- 


. cording to the agreement or diſagreement of the things 
they ſtand for. The ſigns we chiefly uſe are either 
ideas or words, wherewith we make either mental or 
verbal propoſitions. Truth lies in ſo joining or ſepa- 

rating theſe repreſentatives, as the things they ſtand for 


do in themſelves agree or diſagree ; and falſhood in the 
contrary, as ſhall be more fully ſhown hereafter. 
Ide in  $- 20. Any idea then which we have in 


- themſelves our minds, whether conformable or not to 
neither true the exiſtence of things, or to any idea in the 


nor falſe. minds of other men, cannot properly for 


this alone be called falſe. For theſe repreſentations, if 


they have nothing in them but what is really exiſting m 
things without, cannot be thought falſe, being exact 
repreſentations of ſomething : nor yet, if they have 


any thing in them differing from the reality of things, | 
can they properly be ſaid to be falſe repreſentations, or 
ideas of things they do not repreſent. But the miſ- N 


1 5. 21. Firſt, when the mind having any 


1. When idea, it judges and concludes it the ſame 


judged that is in other men's minds, ſignified by 
agrecable to the ſame name; or that it is conformable 


| th | — 2 ; . 0 
He's iden, to the ordinary received ſignification or de- 


without be- finition of that word, when indeed it is 
ing ſo. not: which is the moſt uſual miſtake in 


mixed modes, though other ideas alſo are liable to it. 
2. When . 22. Secondly, when it having a com- 


judged to plex idea made up of ſuch a collection of 


agree to real ſimple ones, as nature never puts together, 
„„ judges it to __ a ſpecies of crea- 
not. tures really exiſting; as when it joins the 


weight of tin to the colour, fuſibility, and 


fixedneſs of god. 
3. When F. 23. Thirdly, when in its complex idea 
judged ade- jr bas united a certain number of ſim- 


dur ang i, Ple ideas that do really exiſt together in 


ſome 


| 
1 
| 


\ 


that eſſence: but the properties. that flow from this 
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ſome ſort of creatures, but has alſo left out others as much 


inſeparable, it judges this to be a perfect complete idea 


of a fort of things which really it is not; v. g. havin 
{nee the ideas of ſubſtance, yellow, malleable, mot 
eavy, and fuſible, it takes that complex idea to be 
the complete idea of gold, when yet its peculiar fixed- 
neſs and ſolubility in aqua regia are as inſeparable 
from thoſe other ideas or qualities of that body, as they 


* 


are one from another. 

$ 24. Fourthly, the miſtake is yet ,, Wen 
greater, when I judge, that this complex judged to re- 
idea contains in it the real eſſence of any e | 
body exiſting, when at leaſt it contains but "wy 8 


ſome few of thoſe properties which flow from its real 


eſſence and conſtitution. I ſay, only ſome few of thoſe 
properties; for thoſe, properties conſiſting moſtly in 
the active and paſhve powers it has, in reference to 
other things, all that are vulgarly known of any one 


body, of. which the complex idea of that kind of 


things is uſually made, are but a very few, in compari- 
ſon of what a man, that has ſeveral ways tried and ex- 
amined it, knows of that one ſort of things: and all 
that the moſt expert man knows are but a few, in com- 
pariſon of what are really in that body, and go ora : 
on its internal. or eſſential conſtitution. The effence 
of a triangle lies in a very little compaſs, conſiſts in a 
very few ideas : three lines including a ſpace make up 
_ effence are more than can be eaſily known or enu- 
merated. So I imagine it is in ſubſtances, their real 


efſences lie in a little compaſs, though the properties 


flowing from that internal conſtitution are endleſs. 
F. 25. To conclude, a man having no 144... When 
notion of any thing without him, but by falſe. 


the idea he has of it in his mind, (which 


idea he has a power to call by what name he pleaſes) 


"x 


he may indeed make an idea neither anſwering the 
reaſon of things, nor agreeing to the idea commonly 
ſignified by ether people's words; but cannot make a 
wrong or falſe idea of a thing, which is no otherwiſe 
known iv him but by the idea he has of it: v. g. when 
. © "= e : 
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I frame an idea of the legs, arms, and body of a man, 
and join to this a horſe's head and neck, I do not make 
a falſe idea of any thing ; becauſe it repreſents 1 
without me. But when I call it a man or Tartar, and 
imagine it to repreſent ſome real being without me, or 
to be the ſame idea that others call by the ſame name; 
in either of theſe caſes I may err. And upon this ac- 
count it is, that it comes to be termed a falſe idea ; 
though indeed the falſhood lies not in the idea, but in 
that tacit mental propoſition, wherein a conformity and 
reſemblance is attributed to it, which it has not. But 
yet, if having framed ſuch an idea i in my mind, without 
thinking either that exiſtence, or the name man or 
Tartar, belongs to it, I will call it man or Tartar, 1 
may be juſtly thought fantaſtical in the naming, but 
177 erroneous in my judgment; nor the idea BOY WAY 
falſe. 
More pro- ; . 26. Upon the Ur matter, I than” = 
perly to be that our ideas, as they are conſidered by 
called right the mind, either in reference to the proper 
3 ſignification of their names, or in reference 
to the reality of things, may very fitly be called right 
or wrong ideas, according as they agree or diſagree to 
thoſe patterns to which they are referred. But "if any 
one had rather call them true or falſe, it is fit he uſe a 
liberty, which every one has, to call things by thoſe 
names he thinks beſt ; though, in propriety of ſpeech, 
truth or falſhood will, I think, ſcarce agree to them, 
but as they, ſome way or other, virtually contain in 
them ſome mental propoſition. | The ideas that are in 
a man's mind, fimply conſidered, cannot be wrong, 
_ unleſs complex ones, wherein inconſiſtent parts are jum- 
| bled together. All other ideas are in themſelves right, 
and the knowledge about them right and true know- 
ledge: but when we come to refer them to any thing, 
as to their patterns and archetypes, then, they are .ca- 


pable of being IG: as 5 as Or Aires with ſuch 
archetypes... | | : | 
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C. H A P. XXXIII. 
of the Aſſeciation of Ideas. 


$. 1. IT E R E is ſcarce any one 1 
that does not obſerye ſomething benen 1 
that 1 odd to him, and is in itſelf jn moſt men. 
really extravagant in the opinions, reaſon- - 
ings, and actions of other men. The leaſt flaw of this. 
kind, if at all different from his own, every one is 
quick-ſighted enough to eſpy in another, and will by 
the authority of reaſon forwardly condemn, though he 
be guilty of much greater unreaſonableneſs in his own ' 
tenets and conduct, which he never perceives, and will 
very hardly, if at all, be convinced of. 
e Lig proceeds not wholly from RR 
ſelf-love, though that has often a great No 2 
hand in it. Men of fair minds, and not ee 
given up to the over-weening of ſelf-flat- 
tery, are frequently guilty of it; and in many caſes one 
with amazement hears the arguings, and is aſtoniſhed 
at the obſtinacy of a worthy man, who yields not to the 
evidence of reaſon, though laid before him as clear as 
day-light. 
$.' 3. This ſort of unreaſonableneſs is 
uſually imputed to education and  preju- 
dice, and for the moſt part truly enough, 
though that reaches not the bottom of the diſeaſe, nor 
ſhows diſtinctly enough whence it riſes, or wherein it 
lies. Education is often rightly aſſigned for the cauſe, 
and prejudice is a good general name for the thing it- 
elf: but yer, I think, he ought to look a little farther, 
who would trace this ſort of madneſs to the root it 
ſprings from, and ſo explain it, as to ſhow whence this 
flaw has its original in very ſober and rational . 
and wherein it conſiſts. 
$. 4. I ſhall. be pardoned for calling it A degree of 
by ſo harſh a name as madneſs, when it is madneſs. 
conſidered, that oppoſition to reaſon de- 
Ee 2 a ſerves 


Not from : 
education. 
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| ſerves that name, and is really madneſs ; and there is 


ſcarce a man ſo free from it, but that if he ſhould al- 
ways, on all occafions, argue or do as in ſome caſes he 
conſtantly does, would not be, thought fitter for Bed- 
lam than civil converſation. I do not here mean when 
he is under the power of an unruly paſſion, but in the 


ſteady calm courfe of his life. Thar which will yet 


more apologize for this harſh name, and ungrateful 
imputation on the greateſt part of mankind, is, that 


inquiring a little by the bye into the nature of mad 


neſs, b. ii. c. xi. $. 13. I found it to ſpring from the 
very fame root, and to depend on the very fame cauſt 
we are here ſpeaking of. This conſideration of the 


thin ng itſelf, at a * when I thought not the leaſt on 
u 


the ſubje& which I am now treating of, ſuggeſted it to 
me. — if this be a weakneſs to NR. all men 
are ſo liable; if this be @ taint which ſo univerſally 
infects mankind ; the greater care ſhould be taken to 


lay it open under its due name, thereby to excite the 


greater care 1n its prevention and cure. 


From a. F. 5. Sonic of our ideas have 4 natual 


wrong con- correſpondence and connexion one with 
+6 e of another: it is the office and excellency of 

* our reaſon to trace theſe, and hold them 
together in that union and correſpondence which is 


founded in their peculiar beings. Beſides this, there is 


another connexion of ideas wholly 6wifig to chance 
or cuſtom : ideas, that in themſelves are not all of kin, 
come to be ſo united in ſome men's minds, that it is 
very hard to ſeparate them; they always keep in com- 
Pany, and the one no ſooner at any time comes into 


the underftanding, but its aſſociate appears with it; 


and if they are more than two, which are this united, 
the whole gang, u. nn ſhow themſel ves 


together. 


This con- F. 6. This ſtrong combination of ideas, 


nexion how not allied by nature, the mind makes in 
made. itſelf either voluntarily or by chance; and 
hence it comes in different men to be very different, 
according to their different inclinations, education, in- 
terclts, CC. Cuſtom ſettles habits of thinking ie | 

unde al 
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underſtanding, as well as of determining in the will, 

and of motions in the body; all which ſeems to be but 
trains of motion in the animal ſpirits, which once ſet 
a-going, continue in the ſame ſteps they. have been uſed 
to: which, by often treading, are worn into a ſmooth 
path, and the motion in it becomes eaſy, and as it were 


natural. As far as we can comprehend thinking, thus 


ideas ſeem to be produced in our minds; or if they 
are not, this may ſerve to explain their following one 
another in an habitual train, when once they are put 
into their track, as well as it does to explain ſuch mo- 
tions of the body. A muſician uſed to any tune will 
find, that let it but once begin in his head, the ideas 
of the ſeveral notes of it will follow one another or- 
derly in his underſtanding, without any care or atten- 
tion, as Gy ein as his (hinges move 1 over the 


Ia 


them ag whe cultinns in the _ of moſt 5 . 

men, I think no-body will queſtion, who $a of ii. 
has well conſidered himſelf or others ; and | 

to this, perhaps, might be juſtly attributed moſt of the 

ſympathies and antipathies obſervable in men, which 


work as ſtrongly, and produce as regular effects as if 


they were natural; and are therefore called ſo, though 


they at firſt had no other original but the accidental 
connexion of two ideas, which either the ſtrength of 
the firſt impreſſion, or future indulgence ſo united, that 
they always afterwards kept company together in that 
man's mind, as if they were but one idea. I ſay moſt 
of the antipathies, I do not ſay all, for ſome of them 
are truly natural, depend upon our original conſtitu- 
tion, and are born with us ; but a great part of thoſe 
Ahh: are counted aa 3 would haye been known P 
, | "I | ye 


* 
ag” 


FR 8 


warily obſerved. A grown perſon ſurfeiting with ho- 
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be from unheeded, though, perhaps, early impreſſions, 
or wanton fancies at firſt, which would have been ac- 


knowledged the original of them, if they had been 


ney, no ſooner hears the name of it, but his fancy im- 
mediately carries ſickneſs and qualms to his ſtomach, 


and he cannot bear the very idea of it; other ideas of 


diſlike, and ſickneſs, and vomiting, preſently accom- 
pany it, and he is diſturbed, but he knows from whence 

to date this weakneſs, and can tell how he got this in- 
diſpoſition. Had this happened to him by an over- 
doſe of honey, when a child, all the ſame effects would 
have followed, but the cauſe would have been miſtaken, 


and the antipathy counted natural. 


$. 8. I mention this not out of any great neceſſity 
there is, in this preſent argument, to diſtinguiſh nicely 


between natural and acquired antipathies ; but I take 


notice of it for another purpoſe, viz. that thoſe who 
have children, or the charge of their education, would 
think it worth their while diligently to watch, and 
carefully to prevent the undue connexion of ideas in 


the minds of young people. This is the time moſt 


ſuſceptible of laſting impreſſions ; and though thoſe 
relating to the health of the body are by diſcreet people 
minded and fenced againſt, yer I am apt to doubt, that 
thoſe which relate more-peculiarly to the mind, and 
terminate in the .underſtanding or paſſions, have. been 


much leſs heeded than the thing deſerves : nay, thoſe 


relating purely to the underſtanding have, as I wipe, 
been by molt men wholly ' overlooked. _ 


A greatcauſe ,_ S. 9. This wrong connexion in our 
l errours, minds of ideas in themſelves looſe and in- 

dependent of one another, has ſuch an in- 
fluence, and is of ſo great force to ſet us awry in our 
actions, as well moral as natural, paſſions, reaſonings 5 
ant notions themſelves, that perhaps there is not any 
one thing that deſerves more to be looked after. 


Taſtances, " $6 10s The ideas of goblins and ſprights 


0 really no more to do with darkneſs 


than light; yet let but a fooliſh maid inculcate theſe 
* oni the mind of a child, and raiſe them there to- 


* 


F | gether, | 


. 


- 
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gether, poſſibly he ſhall never be able to ſeparate them 
again ſo long as he lives: but darkneſs ſhall ever after- 
wards, bring with it thoſe frightful ideas, and they ſhall 
be ſo joined, that he can no more bear the one than 
the other. F 

F. 11. A man receives a condi injury 4 ano- 
ther, thinks on*the man and that action over and over; 


and by ruminating on them ſtrongly, or much in his 
mind, ſo cements thoſe two ideas together, that he 


makes them almoſt one; never thinks on the man, but 
the pain and diſpleaſure he ſuffered comes into his mind 
with it, ſo that he ſcarse diſtinguiſhes them, but has 


as much an averſion for the one as the other. Thus 


hatreds are often begotten from ſlight and innocent oc- 


caſions, and quarrels propagated and continued in the 


world. 
$. 12. A man has ſuffered pain or ſickneſs in any 
place; he ſaw his friend die in ſuch a room; though 


| theſe have in nature nothing to do one with another, yet 


when the idea of the place occurs to his mind, it 


brings (the impreſſion being once made) that of tha 


pain and diſpleaſure with it; he confounds them in his 
mind, and can as little bear the one as the other. 

S. 13. When this combination is ſet- 
tled, and while it laſts, it is not in the cures ſome | 
power of reaſon to help us, and relieve us diſorders in 
from the effects of it. Ideas in our minds, the mind, 
when they are there, will operate according 


cannot. 
to their natures and circumſtances; and 


here we ſee the cauſe why time cures certain e 
tions, which reaſon, though in the right, and allowed 
to be ſo, has not power over, nor is able againſt them 


to prevail with thoſe who are apt to hearken to it in 


other caſes. The death of a child, that was the daily 
delight of his mother's eyes, and joy of her ſoul, rends 
from her heart the whole comfort of her life, and gives 
her all the torment imaginable: uſe the conſolations of 
reaſon in this caſe, and you were as good preach eaſe to 

one on the rack, and hope to allay, by rational. dif. 
courſes, the pain of his joints tearing aſunder. Till 


We __ by diſuſe ſeparated the ſenſe of that enjoy- 
E e 4 | ment, 


Why time 


which "reaſon. 
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ment, and its loſs, from the idea of the child return- 
ing to her memory, all repreſentations, though ever 
ſo reaſonable, are in vain ; and therefore ſome in whom 
the union between theſe ideas is never diſſolved, ſpend 
their lives in mourning, and carry a an 1 incurable foro 
to their graves. 1 
6. |S riend of mine knew one per- 
— rl fectly cured of madneſs by a very eh 
effeft of the and offenſive operation. The gentleman, 
os. of who was thus recovered, with great ſenſe 
the cure all his life after, as the greateſt obligation he 
could have received; but whatever gratitude and rea- 
fon ſuggeſted to him, he could never bear the ſight of 
the operator : that image brought back with it the idea 
of that agony which he ſuffered from his hands, which 
was too mighty and intolerable for him to endure. 


$. 15. Many children imputing the pain they en- 


dured at ſchool to their books they were corrected for, 
ſo join thoſe ideas together, that a book becomes their 
averſion, and they are never reconciled to the ſtudy 
and uſe of them all their lives after; and thus readin 

becomes a torment to them, which otherwiſe poſſibly 
they might have made the great pleaſure of their lives. 
There are rooms convenient enough, that ſome men 
cannot ſtudy in, and - faſhions: of veſſels, which though 
ever ſo clean and commodious, they cannot drink out 
of, and that by reaſon of ſome accidental ideas which 
are annexed to them, and make them offenſive : and 
who is there that hath not obſerved ſome man to flag 
at the appearance, or in the company of, ſome certain, 
—— not otherwiſe 1 to him, but hecauſe hav- 
ing once on ſome occaſion got the aſcendant, 'the idea 
of authority and diſtance goes along with that of the 


perſon, and he that has been 1 85 ſubjected, is not 


able to ſeparate them: 

F. 16. Inſtances of this kind are fo plentiful every= 
where, that if I add one more, it is only for the plea- 
fant oddneſs of it. It is of a young gentleman, who 
having learnt to dance, and that to great perfection, 


of gratitude and acknowledgment, owned 


there happened to ſtand an old trunk in the room 
where: | 


1 


% 
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Where he learnt. The idea of this remarkable piece of 

houſhold-ſtuff had ſo mixed itſelf, with the turns and 
ſteps .of all his dances, that though in that chamber 
he could dance excellently well, yet it was only whilft 
that trunk was there; nor could he perform well in 
any other place, unleſs that or ſome ſuch other trunk had 
its due poſition in the room. If this ſtory ſhall be ſuſ- 
2ected to be dreſſed up with ſome comical circumſtances, 
a little beyond preciſe nature; I anſwer for myſelf, that 
J had it ſome years ſince from a very ſober and worthy 
man, upon his own knowledge, as I report it; and d 
dare ſay, there are very few inquiſitive. perſons, who 
read this, who have not met with accounts, if not ex- 
amples of this nature, that may parallel, or at leaſt 
a 1 1 hep 

S. 19. Intellectual habits and defects this EYE” | 
way contracted, are not leſs frequent and on intel 
powerful, though leſs obſerved. Let. the tual habits, 
Ideas of being and matter be ſtrongly joined 138 
either by education or much thought; whilſt theſe are 
ſtill combined in the mind, what notions, what reaſon- 
ings will there be about ſeparate ſpirits ? Let cuſtom 
from the very childhood have joined figure and ſhape to 

the idea of God, and what abſurdities will that mind 
be liable ta about the Dey f 8 
Let the idea of infallibility be inſeparably joined to 
any perſon, and theſe two. conſtantly together poſſeſs 
the mind; and then one body, in two places at once, 
ſhall unexamined be ſwallowed for: a certain truth, by 
an implicit faith, whenever that imagined infallible per- 
ſon dictates and demands aſſent without inquiry. 
g. 18. Some ſuch wrong and unnatural Spgrvable 
__ combinations of ideas will be found to eſta- jn different 
bliſh-the irreconcilable oppoſition between fects. 
different ſects of philoſophy and religionn 
for we cannot imagine every one of their followers to 


. impoſe wilfully on himſelf, and knowingly refuſe truth 


offered by plain reaſon. | Intereſt, though it does a great 
deal in the caſe, yet cannot be thaught: to work whole 
ſocieties of men to fo univerſal a perverſeneſs, as that 

every one of them to a man ſhould ; knowingly main- 


\ 
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tain falſhood : ſome at leaſt muſt be allowed to do what 
all pretend to, 1. e. to purſue truth fincerely ; and 
therefore there muſt be ſomething that blinds their un- 
derſtandings, and makes them not ſee the falſhood of 
what- they embrace for real truth. That which thus 
captivates their reaſons, and leads men of ſincerity 
blindfold from common ſenſe, will, when examined, 
be found to be what we are ſpeaking of: ſome inde 
pendent ideas, of no alliance to one another, are by 
education, cuſtom, and the conſtant din of their party, 
ſo coupled in their minds, that they always appear 
there together; and they can no more ſeparate them in 
their thoughts, than if there were but one idea, and 
they operate as. if they were ſo. This gives ſenſe to 
on, demonſtration to abſurdities, and conſiſtency to 
nonſenſe, and is the foundation of the greateft, I had al- 
moſt ſaid of all the errours in the world; or if it does not 
reach ſo far, it is at leaſt the moſt dangerous one, ſince 
fo far as it obtains, it hinders men from ſeeing and ex- 
amining. When two things in themſelves disjoined, ap- 
pear to the fight conſtantly united; if the eye ſees theſe 
things riveted, which are loofe, where will you begin to 
rechty the miſtakes that follow in two ideas, that they 
have been accuſtomed ſo to join in their minds, as to 
ſubſtitute one for the other, and, as I am apt'to think, 
often without perceiving it themſelves? - This, whilſt 
. they are under the deceit of it, makes them incapable of 
conviction, and they applaud themſelves as zealous cham- 
pions for truth, when indeed they are contending for er- 
our; and the confuſion of two different ideas, which x 
cuſtomary connexion of them in their minds hath to 
them made in effect but one, fills their heads with falſe 
views, and their reaſonings with falſe conſequences. 
FSG. 19. Having thus given an account of 
U the original, ſorts, and — of our ideas, 
with ſeveral other confiderations, about theſe (I know 
not whether I may ſay) inſtruments or materials of our 
knowledge; the method I at firſt propoſed to myſelf 
would now require, that I ſhould immediately proceed 
to ſhow what uſe the underſtanding makes of them, and 
what * knowledge we _ by them. This was that 


Which, 
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which, in the firſt general view I had of this ſubjeck, 
was all that I thought I ſhould have to do: but, upon a 
nearer approach, I find that there is ſo cloſe a connex- 
ion between ideas and words; and our abſtract ideas, 
and general words, have ſo conſtant a relation one to 
another, that it is impoſſible to ſpeak clearly and diſ- 
tinctly of our knowledge, which all conſiſts in propo- 
ſitions, without confidering, firſt the nature, uſe, and 
ſignification of language; which FINES mult be the 
NA, on the next book. 


3 O 0 * 1. 


c 1 . 
Of Words or Cy i general. 


§. 1 having gef ad man for" "ok 8 
ö fociable ng deſigned o him not 2 1%. ing 
only with an inclination, and under a ne- Jate ſounds. 

ceſſity to have fellowſhip with thoſe of his 
own kind ; but furniſhed him alſo with language, which ; 
Vas to be the great inftrument and common tie of ſo- 
ciety. Man therefore had by nature his organs ſo 
faſhioned, as to be fit to frame articulate ſounds, which 
we call words. But this was not enough to produce 
language ; for parrots, and ſeveral other birds, will be 
taught to make articulate ſounds diſtinct enough, which 
yet, by no means, are capable of language. 

$. 2. Beſides articulate ſounds therefore, -, make 
it was farther neceſſary, that he ſhould be them figns of - 
able to uſe theſe ſounds as ſigns of internal ideas. 
conceptions ; and to make them ſtand as 
marks for the ideas within his own mind, whereby 
they might be made known to others, and the thoughts 
of men's minds be conveyed from one to another. 

$. 3. But neither was this ſufficient to To make ge 
make words ſo uſcful as they ought to be. eral ſigns. 


It 


4 nify 1 ſenſi 
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It is not enough ſor the perfection of language, that 
ſounds can be ge ſigns of ideas, unleſs thoſe ſigns 
can beſo made uſe of as to comprehend ſeveral particular 
things : for the e een of words would have 


perplexed their uſe, had every particular thing need of a 
diſtin& name to be ſignified by. To remedy this incon- 
venience, language had yet a farther improvement in 
the uſe of general terms, whereby one word was made 
to mark a multitude of particular exiſtences: which 
advantageous uſe of ſounds was obtained only by the 
difference of the ideas they were made figns of : thoſe 
names becoming general, which are made to ſtand for 
general ideas, and thoſe remaining particular, where 
the ideas they are uſed for are particular. 

$. 4. Beſides theſe names which ſtand for ideas, there 
be other words which men make uſe of, not to ſignify 
any idea, but the want or abſence of ſome ideas ſimple 
or complex, or all ideas together; ſuch as are nihil in 
Latin, and in Engliſh, ignorance and barrenneſs. All 
which negative or privative words cannot be faid pro- 
perly to belong to, or ſignify no ideas: for then they 


would be perfectly infignificant ſounds ; but they relate 


to poſitive ideas, and {ignify their abſence. 


Words utti- - . 5- It may alſo lead us a little towards 


mately de- the original of all our notions and know- 
rived from ledge, if we remark how great a dependence 
Tuch as te our words have on common ſenfible ideas; 
.and how thoſe, which are made uſe of to 
ſtand for actions and notions quite removed 
from ſenſe, have their riſe from thence, and from ob- 
vious ſenſible ideas are transferred to more abftruſe 
ſignifications; and made to ſtand for ideas that come 
not under the cognizance of our ſenſes: v. g. to ima- 
ne, apprehend, comprehend, adhere, conceive, inſtil, 
| FP diſturbance, tranquillity, &c. are all words 
taken from the D of ſenſible chings, and ap- 
plied to certain modes of in vat, in its pri- 
mary ſignification, is kast angel a meſſenger : and I 


doubt not, but if we could trace them to their ſources, 
we ſhould find, in all languages, the names, which 


Rand for things that fall not under our endes. to have | 
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had their firſt riſe from ſenſible ideas. By which we 
may give ſome kind of gueſs what Kind of notions they - 
were, and whence derived, which filled their minds 
who were the firſt beginners of languages; and how 
nature, even in the naming of things, unawares ſug- 
geſted to men the originals and principles of all their 
knowledge : whilft, to give names that might make 
known to others any operations they felt in themſelyes, 
or any other ideas that came not under their , ſenſes, 
they were fain to borrow words from ordinary known 
ideas of ſenſation, by that means to make others the 
more eaſily to conceive thoſe operations they experi- 
mented in themſelves, which made no outward ſenſi- 
ble appearances: and then when they had got known 
and agreed names, to ſignify thoſe internał operations 
of their own minds, they were ſuffieiently furniſhed- to 
make known by words all their other ideas; ſince t 
could conſiſt of nothing, but either of outward ſenfible 
perceptions, or of the inward operations of their 
minds about them: we having, as has been proved, 
no ideas at all, but what originally come either from 
ſenſible objects without, or what we feel within our- 
ſelves, from the inward workings of our own ſpirits, 
of which we are — park ourſelves within. 
$. 6. But to underſtand better the uſe a... 
and force of language, as ſubſervient to W 
inſtruction and knowledge, it will be convenient to 
eonſider, + | EA Sas | 
_ Firſt, To what it is that names, in the uſe of lan- 
guage, are immediately applied, e 
Secondly, Since all (except proper) names are gene- 
ral, and ſo ſtand not particularly for this or that ſingle 
thing, but for forts and ranks of things ; it will be ne- 
ceſſary to confider, in the next place, what the ſorts 
and kinds, or, if you rather like the Latin names, what 
the ſpecies and genera. of things are; wherein they 
conſiſt, and how they come to be made. Theſe being 
(as they ought) well looked into, we ſhall the better 
come to find the right uſe of words, the natural ad- 
vantages and defects of language, and..the remedies 
that ought. to be uſed, to avoid the inconveniences of 
; | obſcurity 
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obſcurity or uncertainty in the-ſignification of words, 
without which it is impoſſible to diſcourſe with any 


clearneſs, or order, concerning knowledge: which be- 
ing converſant about propoſitions, and thoſe moſt com- 
monly univerſal ones, has greater connexion with words | 


than perhaps is ſuſpected. 


Theſe conſiderations therefore ſhall be the matter of ö 


the i . 
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Words are F 8. I. 
ſenſible ſigns 


riety of thoughts, and ſuch, from 


TAN, ' though 75 has great va 


neceſſary tor which others, as well as himſelf, might re- 


communica- 


6 ceive profit and delight; yet they are all 


within his own breaſt, inviſible and hidden 


from others, nor can of themſelves be made appear. 


The comfort and advantage of ſociety not being to be 
had without communication of thoughts, it, was neceſ- 
fary that man ſhould find out ſome external ſenſible 
figns, whereof thoſe inviſible ideas, which his thoughts 
are made up of, might be made-known to others. For 
this purpoſe nothing was ſo fit, either for plenty or 
quickneſs, as thoſe articulate ſounds, which with ſo 


much eaſe and variety he found himſelf able to make. 


Thus we may conceive how words, which were by na- 
ture ſo well adapted to that purpoſe, come. to be. made 
uſe of by men, as the ſigns of their ideas; not by any 


natural connexion that there is between particular arti- 


culate ſounds and certain ideas, for then there would 
be but one language amongſt all men; but by a vo- 


luntary impoſition, whereby ſuch a word is made 
arbitrarily the mark of ſuch an idea. The uſe then 


of words is to be ſenſible. marks of, ideas ; and the 
ideas they ſtand for are . e — immediate 
ee . . + tr: 


* 


6. N 
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3. 2. The uſe men have of theſe marks words are 
being either to record their own thoughts the ſenſible 
for the aſſiſtance of their own memory, or ſigns of his 
as it were to bring out their ideas, and lay _ ain | 
them before the view of others; words in . 
their primary or immediate fignification ſtand for no- 
thing but the ideas in the mind of him that uſes them, 
how imperfectly ſoever or carcleſly thoſe ideas are col- 
lected from the things which they are ſuppoſed to re- 
preſent. When a man ſpeaks to another, it is that he 
may be underſtood; and the end of ſpeech is, that 
thoſe ſounds, as marks, may make known his ideas to 
the hearer. That then which words are the marks of 
are the ideas of the ſpeaker: nor can any one apply 
them, as marks, immediately to any thing elſe, but the 
ideas that he himſelf hath. For this would be to make 

| them ſigns of his own conceptions, and yet apply them 
to other ideas; which would be to make them ſigns, 
and not figns, of his ideas at the ſame time; and ſo 
in effect to have no ſignification at all. Words being 
voluntary ſigns, they cannot be voluntary ſigns impoſed 
by him on things he knows not. That would be to. 
backer them ſigns of nothing, ſounds without ſignifica- 
tion. A man cannot make his words the ſigns either 
of qualities in things, or of conceptions in the mind 
of another, whereof he has none in his own. Till he 
has ſome ideas of his own, he cannot ſuppoſe them to 
correſpond with the conceptions of another man; nor 
can he uſe any ſigns for them: for thus they would be 
the ſigns of he knows not what, which is in truth to 
be the ſigns of nothing. But when he repreſents to 
| himſelf other men's ideas by ſome of his own, if he 
conſent to give them the ſame names that other men do, 
it is ſtill to his own ideas; to ideas that he has, and 
not to ideas that he has not. 
$. 3. This is ſo neceſſary in the uſe of langu & e, that 
in this reſpect the knowing and the ignorant, the learned 
and unlearned, uſe the words they ſpeak (with any 
meaning) all alike. They, in every man's mouth, 
ſtand for the ideas he has, and which he would expreſs 
by them. A child having taken e of nothing in 


ne 
8 
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the metal he hears called gold, but the bright ſhining 
yellow colour, he applies the word gold only to his 
own. idea of that colour, and nothing elſe; and there- 
fore calls the ſame colour in a peacock's tail gold. 
Another that hath better obſerved} adds to ſhining yel- 
low great weight: and then the ſound gold, when he 
uſes it, ſtands for a complex idea of a ſhining yellow and 
very weighty ſubſtance. _ Another adds to thoſe quali- 
ties fuſibility : and then the word gold ſignifies to him 
a body, bright, yellow, fuſible, and very heavy. Ano- 
ther adds malleability. Each of theſe uſes equally the 
word gold, when they have occaſion to expreſs the 
idea which they have applied it to: but it is evident, 
that each can apply it only to his own idea; nor can 


i 


he make it ſtand as a ſign of ſuch a complex idea as 


Words often $. 4. But though words, as they are uſed 
ſecretly re- by men, can properly and immediately ſig- 


1 gn nify nothing but the ideas that are in the 


other men's mind of the ſpeaker ; yet they in their 
minds. thoughts give them a ſecret reference to 
TT -_-_ . 
Firſt, They pee their words to be marks of the 
ideas in the minds alſo of other men, with whom they 
communicate: for elſe they ſhould talk in vain, and 
could not be underſtood, if the ſounds they applied to 
one idea were ſuch as by the hearer were applied to 
Another; which is to ſpeak two languages. But in 
this, men ſtand not uſually to examine, whether the idea 
they and thoſe they diſcourſe with have in their minds, 
be the fame: but think it enough that they uſe the 
Word, as they imagine, in the common accepration of 
that- language ; in which they ſuppoſe, that the idea 
they make it a ſign of is preciſely the ſame, to which 
the underſtanding. men of that country apply that 


Secondly, ts F. 5. Secondly, Becauſe men would not 
the reality of be thought to. talk barely of their own 
things. imaginations, but of things as really they 
are ; therefore they often ſuppoſe the words to ſtand 
alſo for the reality of things. But this relating more 
8 5 „ particularigh| | 


* > 
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particularly to ſubſtances, and their names, as perhaps 
the former does to ſimple ideas and modes, we ſhall 
ſpeak of theſe two different ways of applying words 
more at large, when we come to treat of the names of 
fixed modes, and ſubſtances in particular : though give 
me leave here to ſay, that it is a perverting the uſe 
of words, and brings unavoidable obſcurity and con- 
fuſion into their ſignification, whenever we make them 
ſtand for any thing, but thoſe ideas we have in our own 
minds. | 1 e ae 
§. 6. Concerning words alſo it is farther Wang , 
to be conſidered: firſt, that they being im- ſp adh 
mediately the ſigns of men's ideas, and by excite ideas, 
that means the inſtruments whereby men Fr 


communicate their conceptions, and expreſs to one 


another thoſe thoughts and imaginations they have 
within their own breaſts ; there comes by conſtant uſe 
to be. ſuch a connexion between certain ſounds and the 
ideas they ſtand for, that the names heard, almoſt as 
readily excite certain ideas, as if the objects themſelves, 
which are apt to produce them, did actually affect the 
ſenfes. Which is manifeſtly ſo in all obvious ſenſible 
qualities; and in all ſubſtances, that frequently and fa- 
miliarly occur to us. VP 
F. 7. Secondly, That though the proper words often 
and immediate ſignification of words are ö 


by familiar uſe from our cradles we come to 


learn certain articulate ſounds very perfectly, and have 


them readily on our tongues, and always at hand in our 
memories, but yet are not always careful to examine, 
or ſettle their ſignifications perfectly; it often happens 


that men, even when they would apply themſel ves to 
an attentive conſideration, do ſet their thoughts more 


on words than things. Nay, becauſe words are many 
of them learned before the ideas are known for which 
they ſtand ; therefore ſome, not only children, but men, 


ſpeak ſeveral words no otherwiſe than parrots do, only 
becauſe they have learned them, and have been ac- 
cuſtomed to thoſe ſounds. But ſo far as words are of 


uſe and ſignification, ſo far is there a conſtant connex- 
n. I. Tr ion 


* 


mr { | uſed without 
ideas in the mind of the ſpeaker, yet becauſe | fignification. | 
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ion between the ſound and the idea, and a defignation 
that the one ſtands for the other ; without which appli- 
cation of them, they are nothing but ſo much Wen- 
ficant noiſe. 

Their fignifi- $. 8. Words by long and familiar uſe, as 
cation per- "hap been ſaid, come to excite in men certain 
fectly ** ideas ſo conſtantly and readily, that they 
tray. gare apt to ſuppoſe a natural connexion be- 
tween 3 But that they ſignify only men's pecu- 
liar ideas, and that by a perfect arbitrary impoſition, 


is evident, in that they often fail to excite in others 


even that uſe the ſame language) the ſame ideas we 
take them to be the ſigns of: and every man has ſo in- 
violable a liberty to make words ſtand for what ideas 


he pleaſes, that no one hath the power to make others 
have the ſame ideas in their minds that he has, when 


they uſe the ſame words that he does. And therefore 
the great Auguſtus himſelf, in the poſſeſſion of that 
power which ruled the world, acknowledged he could 


not make a new Latin word: which was as much as to 


tay, that he could not arbitrarily appoint what idea 


any ſound ſhould be a ſign of, in the mouths and com- 


mon language of his ſubjects. It is true, common ule 


by a tacit conſent appropriates certain ſounds to certain 
p + mn in all languages, which ſo far limits the ſignifi- 
cation of that ſound, that unleſs a man applies it to 
the ſame idea, he does not ſpeak properly: and let me 
add, that unleſs a man's words excite the ſame ideas 
in the hearer, which he makes them ſtand for in ſpeak- 


ing, he does not ſpeak intelligibly. But whatever be 


the conſequence of any man's uſing. ef words diffe- 
rently, either from their general meaning, or the parti- 
- cular ſenſe of the perſon to whom he addrefles them, 
this is certain, their fignification, in his uſe of them, 
is limited to his ideas, and they can be rh no- 


wer, wh 
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$. 1. A. LL things that exiſt being par- . 
WEL ticulars, it may eee be —— reel 
thought reaſonable that words, which general. 
ought to be conformed to things, ſnould be | 
ſo too; I mean in their ſignification : but yet we 
find the quite contrary. The far greateſt paft of words, 
that make all languages, are general terms; which has 
not been the effect of neglect or chance, but of reaſon 
and neceſſity. ; BEE 95 
F. 2. Firſt, It is impoſſible that eve Fo 
particular thing ſhould ck a diſtinct — 3 
culiar name. For the ſignification and uſe thing to have 
of words, depending on that connexion i i 
which the mind makes between its ideas Pe 
and the ſounds it uſes as ſigns of them, it is neceſſary, 
in the application of names to things that the mind 
ſhould have diſtinct ideas of the things, and retain alſo 
the particular name. that belongs to every one, with. its 
peculiar appropriation to that idea. But it is beyond 
the power of human capacity. to frame and retain diſ- 
tinct ideas of all the particular things we meet with: 
every bird and beaſt men ſaw, every tree and plant that 
affected the ſenſes, could not find a place in the moſt 
capacious underſtanding. If it be looked on as an in- 
ſtance of a prodigious memory, that ſome generals 
have been able to call every ſoldier in their army by 
his proper name, we may eaſily find a reaſon, why 
men have never attempted to give names to each ſheep 
in their flock, or crow that flies over their heads; 
much leſs to call every leaf of plants, or grain of ſand 
that came in their way, by a peculiar nam 
FS. 3. Secondly, If it were poſſible, it and uſeleſs. 
would yet be uſeleſs; becauſe it would not 5 
ſerve to the chief end of language. Men would in vain 
heap up names of particular things, that would not 
„„ FELT | ſerve 
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ſerve them to communicate their - thoughts. Men 
learn names, and uſe them in talk with others, only 
that they may be underſtood : which is then only done, 


' when by uſe or confent the ſound I make by the or- 


gans of ſpeech, excites in another man's mind, who 
hears it, the idea I apply it to in mine, when I ſpeak 
it. This cannot be done by names applied to parti- 
cular things, whereof I alone having the ideas in my 


mind, the names of them could not be ſignificant or 


intelligible to another, who was not acquainted with all 
thoſe very PRICING things which had fallen under my | 
notice. | 

F. 4. Thirdly, But yet granting this alſo feaſible (v hich | 
1 think is not) yet a diſtin&t name for every particular 


thing would not be of any great uſe. for the improve 


ment of knowledge : which though founded in parti- 
cular things, enlarges itſelf by general views; to which 


things reduced into forts under general names, are pro- 


perly ſubſervient. Theſe, with the names belonging to 


them, come within ſome compaſs, and do not multiply 


every moment, beyond what either the mind can con- 
tain, or uſe requires: and therefore, in theſe, men have 
for the moſt part ſtopped ; but yet not ſo as to hin- 


der themſelves from diſtinguiſhing particular things, 


by appropriated names, where convenience demands it. 
And therefore in their own ſpecies, which they have 


moſt to do with, and wherein they have often occaſion 


to mention particular perſons, they make uſe of 


Per names; and there TINT anc momma have erer 
denqminations. 2 


W. | þ TH Beſides pvc wies alſo, cities, 
have N rivers, mountains, and other the like dif- 
names. tinctions of place, have uſually found pe- 


culiar names, and that for the ſame reaſon; 
they being ſuch as men have often an ccaſion to mark 
ee and as it were ſet before others in their 
diſcourſes with them. And I doubt not, but if we had 
reaſon to mention particular horſes, as often as we 0 i 
to mention particular men, we ſhould have /pr ; 
names for the one, as familiar as for the other; 2 


| Eos would — a as as much in 'uſe, as 


y „ 9 | 
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Alexander. And therefore we ſee that, , amongſt 
jockeys, horſes have their proper names to be known 
and diſtinguiſhed by, as commonly as their ſervants ; 
becauſe, amongſt them, there is often occaſion to men- 
55 this or that particular horſe, when he is out of 
Ugnt. | TY | 
65. 6. The next thing to be conſidered, | 
is, how general words come to be made. e e 
For ſince all things that exiſt are only par- made. 
ticulars, how come we by general terms, | 
or where find we thoſe general natures they are ſup- 
poſed to ſtand for? Words become general, by being 
made the ſigns of general ideas; and ideas become ge- 
neral, by ſeparating from them the circumſtances of 
time, and place, and any other ideas, that may deter- 
mine them to this or that particular exiſtence. By. this 
way of abſtraction they are made capable of repreſent- 
ing more individuals than one ; each of which havin 
in it a conformity to that abſtract idea, is (as. we call it) 
di that ort. * | 
$.. 7. But to deduce this a little more diſtinctly, it 
will not perhaps be amiſs to trace, our notions and 
names from their beginning, and obſerve .by what de- 
rees we proceed, and by what ſteps we enlarge our 
ideas from our firſt infancy. There is nothing more 
evident, than that the ideas of the perſons children 
converſe with (to inſtance in them alone) are like the 
_ perſons themſelves, only particular. The ideas of the 
nurſe, and the mother, are well framed in their minds ; 
and, like pictures of them there, repreſent only thoſe - 
individuals. The names they firſt gave to them are 
confined to theſe individuals; and the names of nurſo 
and mamma the child uſes, determine themſelves to 
thoſe perſons, Afterwards, when time and a larger 
acquaintance have made them obſerve, that there are 
a great many . other things in the world that in fome 
common agreements of ſhape, and ſeveral other quali- 
ties, reſemble their father and mother, and thoſe per- 
ſons they have been uſed to, they frame an idea, which 
they find thoſe many particulars do. partake in; and 
- to that they give, with others, the name man for ex- 
F Ff z | ample. 
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ample. And thus they come to have a general name, 
and a general idea. Wherein they make nothing new, 
but only leave out of the complex idea they had of 


Peter and James, Mary and Jane, that which is pecu- 
liar to each, and retain only what is common to 


them all. 


$. 8. By the fame way that they come by the general 
name and idea of man, they eaſily advance to more ge- 
neral names and notions. For obſerving that ſeveral 
things that differ from their idea of man, and cannot 
therefore be comprehended under that name, have yet 
certain qualities wherein they agree with man, by re- 
_ taining only thoſe qualities, and uniting them into one 
idea, they have again another and more general idea; 
to which having given a name, they make a term of a 
more comprehenſive extenſion: which new idea is made, 
not by any new addition, but only, as before, by leaving 
out the ſhape, and ſome other properties ſignified by 
the name man, and retaining only a body, with life, 
ſenſe, and ſpontaneous motion, comprehended under the 


. 


name animal. | 5 
General na. F. 9. That this is the way whereby men 
' tures are no- firſt formed general ideas, and general» 
thing bat ab- names to them, I think, is ſo evident, that 
Rract ideas. there needs no other proof of it, but the 
conſidering of a man's felf, or others, and the ordi- 
nary proceedings of their minds in knowledge: and he 
that thinks general natures or notions are any thing 
elſe but ſuch abſtract and partial ideas of more com- 
we ones, taken at firſt from particular exiſtences, will, 
I fear, be at a loſs where to find them. For let an 
ane reflect, and then tell me, wherein does his idea of 
man differ from that of Peter and Paul, or his idea 
of horſe from that of Bucephalus, but in the leaving 
out ſomething that is peculiar to each individual, and 
retaining ſo much of thoſe particular complex ideas 
of ſeveral particular exiſtences, as they are found to 
agree in? Of the complex ideas ſignified by the names 
man and horſe, leaving out but thoſe particulars wherein 
they differ, and retaining only thoſe wherein they 
agree, and of thaſe making a new diftinct 1 1 | 
t 1 5 idea, 


| 
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idea, and giving the name animal to it; one Has a 
more general term, that comprehends with man ſeveral 
other creatures. Leave out of the idea of animal, ſenſe 
and ſpontaneous motion; and the remaining complex 
idea, made up of the remaining ſimple ones of body, 
life, and nouriſhment, becomes a more general one, 
under the more comprehenſive term vivens. And not 
to dwell longer upon this particular, ſo evident in it- 
ſelf, by the ſame way the mind proceeds to body, ſub- 
ſtance, and at laſt to being, thing, and ſuch univerſal 
terms, which ſtand for any of . ideas whatſoever. 
To conclude, this whole myſtery of genera and ſpecies, 
which make ſuch a noiſe in the ſchools, and are with 
juſtice ſo little regarded out of them, is nothing elfe 
but abſtract ideas, more or leſs comprehenſive, with 
names annexed to them. In all which this is conſtant. 
and unvariable, that every more general term ſtands for 
ſuch an 1dea, and is -but a part of any of thoſe - con- 
tained under it. f 
- F. 10. This may ſhow us the reaſon, why, Why the 
in the defining of words, which 1s nothing genusis ordi- 
but declaring their ſignifications, we make nally 2 
uſe of the genus, or next general word that bf phage 
_ comprehends it. Which is not out of ne- 
ceſſity, but only to ſave the labour of enumerating che 
ſeveral ſimple ideas, which. the next general word or 
genus ſtands for ; or, perhaps, ſometimes the ſhame of 
not being able to do it. But though defining by genus. 
and differentia (I crave leave to uſe. theſe terms of art, 
though originally Latin, fince they moſt properly ſuit 
thoſe notions they are applied to) I ſay, though de- 
fining by the genus be the ſhorteſt way, yet I think it 
may be doubted whether it be the beſt. - This I am 
ſure, it is not the only, and ſo. not abſolutely neceſſary. 
For definition being nothing but making another un- 
derſtand by words what idea the term defined ſtands 
for, a definition is beſt made by enumerating thoſe 
ſimple ideas that are combined in the ſignification of 
the term defined: and if inſtead of ſuch an enumera- a 
tion, men have accuſtomed themſelves to uſe the next 
general term; it has not been out of neceſſity, or for 
25 "© ES greater 
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8 TRY but for quickneſs and diſpatch ſake. 
ge E think, that to one who defired to know what idea 
the word man ſtood for, if it ſnould be ſaid, that man 
was a ſolid extended ſubſtance, having life, ſenſe, ſpon- 
taneous motion, and the faculty of reaſoning: I doubt 
not but the meaning of the term man would be as well 
underſtood, and the idea it ſtands for be at leaſt as 
clearly made known, as when it is defined to be a ra- 
tional animal: which by the ſeveral definitions of ani- 
mal, vivens, and corpus, reſolves itſelf into thoſe enu- 
merated ideas. I have, in explaining the term man, 
followed here the ordinary definition of the ſchools : 
Which though, perhaps, not the moſt exact, yet ſerves 
well enough to my preſent purpoſe. And one may, in 
this inſtance, ſee what gave occaſion to the rule, that a 
definition muſt conſiſt of genus and differentia: and it 
ſuffices to ſhow us the little neceſſity there is of ſuch a 
rule, or advantage in the ſtrict obſerving of it. For 
definitions, as has been ſaid, being only the explaining 
of one word by ſeveral others, ſo that the meaning or 
idea it ſtands for may be certainly known; languages 
are not always ſo made according to the rules of logic, 
that every term can have its ſignification exactly and 
clearly expreſſed by two others. Experience ſufficiently 
fatisfies us to the contrary; or elſe thoſe who have 
made this rule have done ill, that they have given us 
ſo few definitions conformable to it. But of defini- 
tions more in the next chapter.  - 

i F. 11. To return to eval words, it is 
14 = plain. by what has bit ſaid, that general 
creatures of and univerſal belong not to the real exiſt- 
fi = ence of things; but axe the inventions and 
mags ⸗ creatures of the underſtanding, made by it 
for its own. uſe, and concern only ſigns, whether words 
or ideas. Words are general, as has been ſaid, when 
uſed for ſigns of general ideas, and ſo are applicable in- 
differently to many particular things: and ideas are ge- 
neral, when they are ſet up as the repreſentatives of 
many particular things: but univerfality belongs not to 


| things themſelves, which are all of them particular in 


— 6 even 0 words . ideas, which in 
a; | 1 their 
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their ſignification are general. When therefore we quit 
particulars, the generals that reſt are only creatures of 
our own making; their general nature being nothing 
but the capacity they are put into by the underſtanding. 
of ſignify ing or repreſenting many particulars. For the 
ſignification they have is nothing but a relation, that by 
the mind of man is added to them (1). 5 

| 9 5 | | $. 12. 
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(1) Againſt. this the biſhop of Worceſter objects, and our author 
anſwers as followeth : * however, faith the biſhop, the abſtracted ideas are 
© the work of the mind, yet they are not mere creatures of the mind; as 
© appears by an inſtance produced of the eſſence of the ſun being in one 
«, ſingle individual: in which caſe it is granted, That the idea may be 
« ſo abſtracted, that more ſuns might agree in it, and it is as much a ſort, 
© as if there were as many ſuns as there are ſtars. So that here we have a 
real eſſence ſubſiſting in one individual, but capable of being multiplied 
into more, and the Toy eſſence remaining. But in this one ſun there is 
ga real eſſence, and not a mere nominal, or abſtracted eſſence : but ſup- 
« poſe there were more ſuns ; would not each of them have the real eſſence 
of the ſun? For what is it makes the ſecond ſun, but having the ſame 
real effence with the firſt? If it were but a nominal eſſence, then the 
t ſecond would have nothing but the name.” | | 

This, as I underſtand it, replies Mr. Locke, is to prove that the ab- 
ſtract general eſſence of any ſort of things, or things of the ſame denomi- 
nation, v. g. of man or 1 hath a real being out of the under- 
ſtanding? which, I confeſs, 1 am not able to conceive. Your lordſhip's 
proof here brought out of my eſſay, concerning the ſun, I humbly con- 
ecive, will not reach it; becauſe what is ſaid there, does not at all con- 
cern the real but nominal eſſence, as is evident from hence, that the idea 
I ſpeak of there, is a complex idea; but we have no complex idea of the in- 
ternal conſtitution or real eſſence of the ſun. Beſides, I ſay expreſsly, 
That our diſtinguiſhing ſubſtances into ſpecies, by names, is not at all 
founded on their real eſſences. So. that the ſun being one of theſe ſub- 
ſtances, I cannot, in the place quoted by your lordſhip, be ſuppoſed to 
mean by eſſence of the ſun, the real eſſence of the ſun, unleſs I bad ſoex- 
preſſed it · But all this argument will be at an end, when your lordſhip 
ſhall have explained what you mean by theſe words, true ſun.“ In my 
ſenſe of them, any Hung will be a true ſun to which the name ſun may be 
truly and properly applied, and to that ſubſtance or thing the name ſun 
may be truly and properly applied, which has united in it that combina- 
tion of ſenſible qualities, by which any thing elſe, that is called ſun, is 
diſtinguiſhed from other ſubſtances, i. e. by the nominal eſſence: and 
thus our ſun is denominated and. diſtinguiſhed from a fixed ſtar, not by a 
real eſſence that we do not know (for if we did, it is poſſible we ſhould 
| find the real eſſence or conſtitution of one of the fixed ſtars to be the ſame 


—— 
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'$. 72. The next thing therefore to be aAbftract 
confidered, is, what kind of fignification it ideas are the 
is, that general words have. For as it is _— of 
evident, that they do not ſignify barely one e ora 
particular thing; for then they would nor | Fs 
be general terms, but proper names; ſo on the other | 
fide it is as evident, they do not ſignify a plurality ; 
| N | - Yor 
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with that of our ſun) but by a complex idea of ſenſible qualities co - exiſt- 
mg, which, wherever they are found, make a true ſun. And thus 1 crave 
kave to anſwer your lordſhip's queſtion :'* for what is it makes the ſecond 
< fun to be a true ſan, but * the ſame real eſſence with the firſt ? If it 
© were bat a nominal eſſence, then the ſecond would have nothing but the 
© name.” 1 

I humbly conceive, if it had the nominal effence, it would have ſome- 
thing beſides the name, viz. That nominal eſſence which is ſufficient to 
denomnate it truly a ſun, or to make it be a true fun, though we know 
nothing of that real eſſence whereon that nominal one depends. Your lord- 

Mip will then argue, that that real eſſence is in the ſecond ſun, and makes 
the ſecond fun. I grant it, when the ſecond ſun comes to exiſt, ſo as to 
be perceived by us to have all the ideas contained in our complex idea, 
J. e. in our nominal eſſence of a ſun. For ſhould it be true, {as is now 
believed by aſtronomers} that the real eſſence of the ſun were in any of the 
frxed ſtars, yet ſuch a ſtar could not for that be by us called a ſun, whilſt it 
anfwers not our complex idea, or nominal eſſence of a ſun. But how far 
that will prove, that the eſſences of things, as they are knowable by us, 
have a reality in them diſtinct from that of abſtra ideas in the mind, 
which are merely creatures of the mind, I do not ſee; and we ſhall far- 
ther inquire, in conſidering your lordſhip's following words. © There- 
fore,” ſay you, © there muſt be a real effence in every individual of the 
« fame kmd.* Yes, and I beg leave of your lordſhip to ſay, of a different 


Find too. For that alone is it which makes it to be what it is. 


That every individual ſubſtance has real, internal, individual conſtitu- 
tion, i. e. a real eſſence, that makes it to be what it is, I readily grant. 
Upon this your lordſhip ſays, Peter, James and John, are all true and real 
men. Anf. Without doubt, ſuppoſing them to be men, they are true and 
real men, i. e. ſuppoſing the name of that ſpecies belongs to them. And ſo 
three bobaques are all true and real bobaques, ſuppoſing the name of that 
ſpecies of animals belongs to them. be 
For 1 beſeech your lordſhip to confider, whether in your way of argu- 
Ing, by naming them, Peter, eg and John, names familiar to us, as 
appropriated to individuals of the ſpecies man, your lordſhip does not 
frtt 5 1 them men, and then very ſafely aſk, whether they be not all 
true and real men? But if I ſhould aſk your lordſhip, whether Weweena, 
Chneckery and Conſheda, were true and real men or no? Your lordſhip 
would not be able to tell me, till, I having pointed out to your lordſhip 
the individuals called by thoſe names, your lordſhip, by examining ow | 


1 
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for man and men would then ſignify the fame, and the 
diſtinction of numbers (as the grammarians call them) 
would be ſuperfluous and uſeleſs. That then which 
general words ſignify is a ſort of things; and each of 
them does that, by being a fign of an abſtract idea in 
the mind, to which idea, as things exiſting are found 
to agree, ſo they come to be ranked under that name ; 
; or, 


„ 


— 


ther they had in them thoſe ſenſible qualities which your lordſhip has com- 
bined into that complex idea to which you give the ſpecific name man, 
determined them all, or ſome of them, to be the ſpecies which you call 
man, and fo to be true and real man; which when your lordſhip has de- 
' termined, it is plain you did it by that which is only the nominal eſſence, 
as not knowing the real one. But your lordſhip farther aſks, © What is 
© it makes Peter, James and John real men? Is it the attributing the gene- 
© ral name to them? No, certainly; but that the true and real eſſence 
of a man is in every one of them.” 5 | 
If, when your lordſhip aſks, * What makes them men?” your lordſhip 
uſed the word making 1n the proper ſenſe for the efficient cauſe, and in 
that ſenſe it were true, that the eſſence of a man, 1. e. the ſpecific eſſence 
of that ſpecies made a man; it would undoubtedly follow, that this ſpecific 
eſſence had a reality beyond that of being only a general abſtract idea in 
the mind. But when it is ſaid, that it is the true and real eſſence of a man 
inevery one of them that makes Peter, James and John true and real men, 
the true and real meaning of theſe words is no more, but that the eſſence 
of that ſpecies, i. e. the properties anſwering the complex abſtract idea 
to which the ſpecific name is given, being found in them, that makes them 
properly and truly called men, or is the reaſon why they are called 

men. Your lordſhip adds, and we muſt be as certain of this, as we are 
that they are men. | 3 | 
How, I beſeech your lordſhip, are we certain that they are men, but 
only by our ſenſes, finding thoſe properties in them which anſwer the ab- 
ſtract complex idea, which is in our minds, of the ſpecific idea to which 
we have annexed the ſpecific name man? This I take to be the true 
meaning of what your lordſhip ſays in the next words, viz. © They take 
* their denomination of being men from that common nature or eſſence 
© which is in them; and I am apt to think, theſe words will not hold true 
in any other ſenſe, 6 5 
Your lordſhip's fourth inferenee begins thus ; © That the general idea is 
not made from the ſimple ideas by the mere act of the mind abſtracting 
from circumſtances, but from reaſon and conſideration of the nature of 

things.“ 5 | 

1 9 my lord, that reaſon and conſideration had been acts of the 
mind, mere acts of the mind, when any thing was done by them. Your 
lordſhip gives a reaſon for it, viz. © For, when we ſee ſeveral individuals that 
have the ſame powers and properties, we thence infer, that there mult be 

* ſomething common to all, which makes them of one kind. 


I grant 
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or, which is all one, be of that fort. Whereby it is evi- 


dent, that the eſſences of the ſorts, or (if the Latin word 


pleaſes better) ſpecies of things, are nothing elſe but 
rheſe abſtract ideas. For the having the eſſence of any 
fpecies, being that which .makes any thing to be of that 
ſpecies, and the conformity to the idea to which the 
name is annexed, being that which gives a right to that 

| | name 


* 2 » = ey ed ks 
— 


— 


I grant the inference to be true; but muſt beg leave to deny that this 
proves, that the general idea the name is annexed to, is not made by the 
mind. I have Bid, and it agrees with what your lordſhip here ſays, 
* the mind, in making its complex ideas of ſubſtances, only fol- 
* lows nature, and puts no ideas together, which are not ſuppoſed to have 
* an union in nature. Nobody joins the voice of a ſheep with the ſha 
* of an horſe ; nor the colour of lead with the weight and bxeduehs of 

gold, to be the complex ideas of any real ſubftances ; unleſs he has a mind 
* to fill his head with chimeras, and his diſcourſes with unintelligible words, 


Men obſerving certain r always joined and exiſting together, 


© therein copied nature, and of ideas fo united, made their complex ones 
* of ſubſtance, &c.” Which is very little different from what your lord- 


ſhip hete ſays, that it is from our obſervation of individuals, that we 


come to infer, that there is ſomething common to them all. But I do 
not fee how it will theace follow, that the general or ſpecific idea is not 
made by the mere act of the mind. No, ſays your lordſhip, © There is 
_ ®. ſomething common to them all, which makes them of one kind; and if 


* the difference of kinds be real, that which makes them all of one kind 


© muſt not be a nominal, but real eſſence.” 


This may be ſome objection to the name of nominal eſſence ; but is, as 
1 humbly conceive, none to the thing deſigned by it. There is an internal 


conſtitution of things, on which their properties depend. This your Iord- 
ſhip and I are agreed of, and this we call the real eſſence. There are alſo 


certain complex ideas, or combinations of theſe properties in men's minds, 


to which they commonly annex ſpecific names, or names of forts or kinds 
of things. is, I believe, your lordſhip does not deny. Theſe complex 


ideas, for want of a better name, I have called nominal eſſences; how pro- 


perly, I will not diſpute. But if any one will help me to a better name 
for them, I am ready to receive it ; till then, T muſt, to expreſs myſelf, 
uſe this. Now, my lord, body, life, and the power of reaſoning, bei 
not the real eſſence of a man, as I believe your lordſhip. will agree, wi 
your lordſhip ſay, that they are not enough to make the thing wherein 
they are found, of the kind called man, and not of the kind called baboon, 
becauſe the difference of theſe kinds is real? If this be not real enough to 
make the thing of one kind and not of another, I do not ſee how animal 
ratienale can be enongh really to diſtinguiſh a man from an horſe ; for that 
in but the nominal, not real eſſence of that kind, deſigned by the name 
B. 3. C. 6. 4 28, 29. 5 "hy 


Man: 


| 


1 
} 
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name; the having the eſſence, and the having that con- 
formity, muſt needs be the ſame thing: ſince to be of 
any ſpecies, and to have a right to the name of that ſpe- 
cies, is all one. As for example, to be a man, or of 
the fpecies man, and to have right ts the name man, is 
the ſame thing. Again, to be a man, or of the ſpecies 
man, and have the eſſence of a man, is the ſame thing. 

| | 4 Now 


* 
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man: and yet I ſuppoſe, every one thinks it real enough to make a real 
difference between that and other kinds. And if nothing will ſerve the 
turn, to MAKE things of one kind and not of another (which, as I have 
ſhowed, fignifies no more but ranking of them under different ſpecific 
names) but their real unknown conſtitutions, which are the real eſſences 
we are ſpeaking of, I fear it would be a long while before we ſhould have 
really different kinds of ſubſtances, or diſtinct names for them, unleſs we 
could diſtinguiſh them by theſe differences, of which we have no diſtinct 


conceptions. For I think it would not be readily anſwered me, if 1 


ſhould demand, wherein lies the real difference in the internal conſtitution 
of a ſtag from that of a buck, which are each of them very well known to 
be of one kind, and not of the other; and nobody queſtions but that the 
kinds, whereof each of them is, are really different. | e 
Your lordſhip farther ſays, And this difference doth not depend upon 
the complex ideas of ſubſtances, whereby men arbitrarily join modes toge- 
ther in their minds. I confeſs, my lord, I know not what to ſay to this, 
becauſe I do not know what theſe complex ideas of ſubſtances are, T 
men arbitrarily join modes together in their minds. But I am apt to 
think there is a miſtake in the matter, by, the words that follow, which 
are theſe : © For let them miſtake in their complication of ideas, either in 
leaving out or putting in what doth not belong to them; and let their 
ideas be what they pleaſe, the real eſſence of a man, and an horſe, and a 
© tree, are juſt what they were“ FIGS | . 
The miſtake I ſpoke of, 1 humbly ſuppoſe, is this, that things are here 
taken to be diſtinguiſhed by their real eſſences; when, by the very way 
of ſpeaking of them, it is clear, that they are already diſtinguiſhed by 
their nominal eſſences, and are ſo taken to be. For what, I beſeech your 
lordſhip, does your lordſhip mean, when you ſay, The real eſſence of a 
© man, and an horſe, and a tree, but that there are ſuch kinds already ſet 
out by the ſignification of theſe names, man, horſe, tree? And what, I 
beſeech your lordſhip, is the ſignification of each of theſe ſpecific names, 
but the complex idea it ftands for? And that complex idea is the nomi- 
nal eſſence, and nothing elſe. - So that taking man, as your lordſhip does 
here, to ftand for a kind or fort of individuals, all which agree in 


that common complex idea, which that ſpecific name ſtands for, it is cer- _ 


tain that the real eſſence of all the individuals comprehended under the 
ſpecific name man, in your uſe of it, would be juſt the ſame ; let others 
leave out or put into their complex idea of man what they pleaſe ; _—_ 


-— 
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Now fince nothing can be.a man, or have a right to the 


name man, but what has a conformity to the abſtract 
idea the name man ſtands for; nor any thing be a man, 
or have a right to the ſpecies man, but what has the 
eſſence of that ſpecies ; it follows, that the abſtract idea 


for which the name ſtands, and the eſſence of the ſpecies, 
is one and the fame. From whence it is eaſy to obſerve, 
that the eſſences of the ſorts of things, and conſequently 
the ſorting of this, is the workmanſhip of the under- 
ſtanding, that abſtracts and makes thoſe general ideas. 
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ties depend, muſt neceſſarily be concluded to be the ſame. 


che real eſſence on which that unaltered complex idea, i. e. Wos proper- 


For I take it for granted, that in uſing the name man, in this place, 

r lordſhip uſes it for that complex idea which is in your lordſhip's 

mind of that ſpecies. So that your lordſhip, by putting it for, or ſubſti- 

tuting it in the place of that complex idea where you ſay the real eſſence of 

it is juſt as it was, or the very ſame as it was, does ſuppoſe the idea it 
ſtands for to be ſteadily the ſame. For, if I change the ſigniſication of 


the word man, whereby it may not comprehend juſt the ſame individuals 


which in your lordſhip's ſenſe it does, but ſhut out ſome of thoſe that to 
your lordſhip are men in your fignification of the word man, or take in 
others to which your lordſhip does not allow the name man ; I do not, 
think you will ſay, that the real eſſence of man in both theſe ſenſes is the 
fame. And yet your lordſhip ſeems to ſay ſo, when you ſay, © Let men 
© miſtake in the complication of their ideas, either in leaving out or putting 
in what doth not belong to them; and let their ideas be what they pleaſe, 


the real eſſence of the individuals comprehended under the names annexed 


o theſe ideas, will be the ſame: for ſo, I humbly conceive, it muſt be put, 
to make out what your lordſhip aims at. For, as your lordſhip puts it by 


the name of man, or any other ſpecific name, your lordſhip ſeems to me 
to ſuppoſe, that that name ſtands for, and not for the ſame idea, at the 


ame time. | 


Far example, my lord, let your lordſhip's idea, to which you nen 


the ſign man, be a rational animal: let another man's idea be a rational 


animal of ſuch a ſhape ; let a third man's idea be of an animal of ſuch a 
fize and ſhape, leaving out rationality ; let a fourth's be an animal with 


a body of ſuch a ſhape, and an immaterial ſubſtance, with a power of rea- 


ſoning ; let a fifth leave out of his 1dea an immaterial ſubſtance. It is 
plain every one of theſe will call his a man, as well as your lordſhip ; and 


; yetit is as plain that men, as ſtanding for all theſe diſtin, complex ideas, 


cannot be ſuppoſed to have the ſame internal conſtitution, i. e. the ſame 


real eſſence. The truth is, every diſtinct abſtract idea with a name to it, 


makes a real diſtin kind, whatever the real eſſence (which we know not 


' 
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F. 13. I would not here be thought to W 
forget, much leſs to deny, that nature in workman-. 
the production of things makes ſeveral of ſhipof the 
them alike : there is nothing more obvious, an 105-98 
eſpecially in the races of animals, and all gs rap 
things propagated by feed. But yet, I think, tion in the 
vue may fay the ſorting of them under names fimilitude of 
is the workmanſhip of the underſtanding, ... 
taking occaſion from the ſimilitude it obſerves amongſt 
them to make abſtract general ideas, and ſet them up 


in the mind, with names annexed to them, as patterns 


or forms, (for in that ſenſe the word form has a very 


proper ſignification) to which as particular things ex- 
iſting are found to agree, ſo they come to be of that ſpe- 


— * * nr PR Fi 


— 
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And therefore I grant it true what your lordſhip ſays in the next words, 
And let the nominal eſſences differ never ſo much, the real common eſ- 
'£ fence or nature of the ſeveral kinds, are not at all altered by them, i. e. 
That our thoughts or ideas cannot alter the real conſtitutions that are in 
things that exiſt, there is nothing more certain. But yet it is true, that 
the change of ideas, to which we annex them, can and does alter the fig- 
nification of their names, and thereby alter the kinds, which by theſe 
names we rank and ſort them into. Your lordſhip farther adds, And 
© theſe real eſſences are unchangeable, i. e. the internal conſtitutions are 
unchangeable, Of what, I beſeech your lordſhip, are the internal conſti- 
tutions unchangeable ? Not of any thing that exiſts, but of God alone; 
for they may be changed all as eaſily by that hand that made them, as the 
internal frame of a watch. What then is it that is unchangeable ? The 
internal conſtitution, or real eſſence of a ſpecies ; which, in plain Engliſh, 
is no more but this, whilſt the ſame ſpecific name, v. g. of man, horſe, 
or tree, is annexed to, or made the ſign of the fame abſtract complex idea, 
under which I rank ſeveral individuals; it is impoſſible but the real conſti- 
tution on which that unaltered, complex idea, or nominal eſſence depends, 
muſt be the ſame, i. e. in other words, where we find all the ſame proper- 
ties, we have reaſon to conclude there is the ſame real, internal conſtitu- 
tion from which thoſe properties flow. | {oo EY or 
Bat your lordfhip proves the real eſſences to be unchangeable, becauſe 
God makes them, in theſe following words: For, however there may 
happen ſome variety in individuals by particular accidents, yet the eſſences 
of men, and horſes, and trees, remain always the ſame ; becauſe they do 
© not depend on the ideas of men, but on the will of the Creator, who hath 
© made ſeveral ſorts of beings.” . | „ i 
It is true, the real conſtitutions or eſſences of particular things exiſting 
do not depend on the ideas of men, but on the will of the Creator: but 
their being ranked into ſorts, under ſuch and ſuch names, does depend, 
and wholly depend, on the ideas of men, 1 


>» 
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cies, have that denomination, or are put into that claſſis. 
For when we fay, this is a man, that a horſe ; this juſ- 
tice, that cruelty; this a watch, that a jack; what do 
we elſe but rank things under different ſpecific names, as 
agreeing to thoſe abſtract ideas, of which we have made 
thoſe names the ſigns? And what are the eſſences of 
thoſe ſpecies ſet out and marked by names, but thoſe 
abſtract ideas in the mind; which are as it were the 
bonds between particular things that exiſt and the names 


they are to be ranked under? And when general names 


have any connexion with particular beings, theſe abſtract 


ideas are the medium that unites them: ſo that the eſ- 


ſences of ſpecies, as diſtinguiſhed and denominated bj 


us, neither are nor can be any thing but thoſe preciſe 


abſtract ideas we have in our minds. And therefore the 
poſed real eſſences of ſubſtances, if different from 


our abſtract ideas, cannot be the eſſences of the ſpecies 


we rank things into. For two ſpecies may be one as 
rationally, as two different eſſences be the eſſence of one 
ſpecies: and I demand what are the alterations may or 


may not be in a horſe or lead, without making either of 
them to be of another ſpecies ? In determining the ſpe- 
cies of things by our abſtract ideas, this is eaſy to re- 
| Jolve: but if any one will regulate himſelf herein by 


ſuppoſed real eſſences, he will, I ſuppoſe, be at a loſs ; 


and he will never be able to know when any thing pre- 


ciſely ceaſes to be of the ſpecies of a horſe or lead. 


Fach din _ $- 14+ Nor will any one wonder, that I 


abſtract idea ſay theſe eſſences, or abſtract ideas, (which 


1 diſtinit are the meaſures of name, and the bounda- 


ries of ſpecies) are the workmanſhip of the 


underſtanding, who confiders, that at leaſt the complex 


ones are often, in ſeveral men, different collections of 


Ample ideas: and therefore that is covetouſneſs to one 
man, which is not ſo to another. Nay, even in ſub- 
Nances, where their abſtract ideas ſeem to be taken from 
the things themſelves, they are not conſtantly the fame; 
no not in that ſpecies which is moſt familiar to us, and 


with which we have the moſt intimate acquaintance : it 
having been more than once doubted, whether the foetus. 


dorn of a woman were a man; even ſo far, as that it 


i hath, \ 
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hath been debated; whether it were or were not to be 
nouriſhed and baptized which could not be, if the ab- 
ſtract 1dea or eſſence, to which the name man belonged, 
were of nature's making; and were not the uncertain 
and various collection of fimple ideas, which the under- 
ſtanding put together, and, then abſtracting it, affixed 
a name to it. So that in truth every diſtinct abſtract 
idea is a diſtinct eſſence: and the names that ſtand for 
ſuch diſtinct ideas are the names of things effentially _ 
different. Thus a circle is as effentially different from. 
an oval, as a ſheep from a goat : and rain is as eſſentially 
different from ſnow, as water from earth; that abſtract 
idea which is the eſſence of one being impoſſible to be 
communicated to the other. And thus any two abſtract 
ideas, that in any part vary one from another, with two 
diſtin& names annexed to them, conſtitute two diſtinct. 
ſorts, or, if you pleaſe, ſpecies, as eſſentially different 
as any two of the moſt weer or oppoſite in the 
WORE: HS. 5 
§. 15. But ande RY a of things Real and 
are thought, by ſome, (and not without rea- nominal eſ- 
ſon) to be wholly unknown; it may not be ſence. 
amiſs to conſider the ſeveral ſignifications of the word 
ene??? ; 
* Firſt, Ellen may be taken for ah pag of any thing, 
whereby it is what it is. And thus the real internal, but 
generally, in ſubſtances, unknown conſtitution of things, 
whereon their diſcoverable qualities depend, may be } 
called their eſſence. This is the proper original ſignifi- 15 
cn of the word, as is evident from the formation of 
eſſentia, in its primary notation, ſignifying: properly 
belies And in this ſenſe it is till uſed, when we ſpeak” 
of the eſſence of particular things, without giving them 
any name. : 
- Secondly, the learning and puter oſ the ſchools- 
having been much buſied about genus and ſpecies, the 
word efſence has almoſt loſt its primary ſignification; 
and inſtead of the real conſtitution of things, has been 
_ almoſt wholly applied to the artificial conſtitution of 
genus and ſpecies. | It is true, there is ordinarily ſup- 
poſed 'a real conſtitution of the ſorts of Inge: and it 
Vor. I. e "I . is 
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is paſt doubt, there muſt be ſome real conſtitution, on 
TRL any collection of ſimple ideas. co-exiſting muſt 
depend. But it being evident, that things are ranked 
under names into ſorts or ſpecies, only as they agree to 
certain abſtract ideas, to which we have annexed thoſe 
names: the efſence of each enus, or ſort, comes to be 
nothing but that abſtract + wi which. the general, or 
ſortal (if I may have leave ſo to call it from ſort, as I. 
do general from genus) name ſtands for. And this we 
ſhall find to be that which the word eſſence imports in 
its moſt familiar uſe. Theſe two ſorts of eſſences, I 
ſuppoſe, may not unfitly be termed, the one: the real, 
the other nominal effence. 7 
Conſtant $. 16. Between the nominal eſence and 
connexion the name, there. is ſo near a connexion, that 
2 * the name of any ſort of things cannot be 
nominal ef: attributed to any particular being but what 
ſenes. _ has, this, eſſence, whereby it anſwers that 
. N idea, whereof that name is 1598. 


ſign, | 
n Concerning the real 1 of. cor- 
that ſpecies poreal ſubſtances, (to mention theſe only) 
_—— there are, if I miſtake; not, two opinions. 
Heir w_ The one is of thoſe, who uſing the. word. 


eſſences, *. eſſence for they know not what, ſuppoſe a 
les. Certain nader of thoſe 3 Lager 


+ av 


ble. parts; 75 which flow 897 ſenſible 1 0 N 
which ſerve us to diſtinguiſh them, one from another, 
according as we have occaſion to 05 them into ſorts 
under common denominations... The former of, theſe 
opinions, which, ſuppoſes. theſe eſſences, as a certain 
number of forms. or moulds, wherein all natural things, 
that. exiſt; are caſt, and. do equally partake, has, I.ima- . 
7 very much perplexed: the knowledge of natural 
. The frequent productions of, monſters, in all. 

the ſpecics, of animals, and. of, changelings.: nd. other 
21 1 * 
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But were there no other reaſon again 
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ſtrange iſſues of human birth, carry with them diffi- 
culties, not poſſible to conſiſt with this hypotheſis: 
ſince it is as impoſfible, that two things, partaking 
exactly of the ſame real eſſence, ſhould have different 
properties. as that two figures partaking of the ſame 
real effence of a circle ſhould have Gifrem properties. 
it, yet the ſup- 


poſition of eſſences that cannot be known, and the 


— 


making of them nevertheleſs to be that which diſtin- 
guiſhes the ſpecies of things, is ſo wholly uſeleſs, and 


unſerviceable to any part of our knowledge, that that 


alone were ſufficient to make ys lay it by, and conten 
ourſelves with ſuch eſſences of the forts or ſpecies of 
things as come within the reach of our knowledge : 


which, when ſeriouſly confidered, will be found, as J 


have faid, to be nothing elſe but thoſe abſtract com- 
plex ideas, to which we have annexed diſtin general 
names. „ on et 
S. 18. Eſſences being thus diſtinguiſhed Real and no- 
into nominal and real, we may farther ob- minal eſſence 
ſerve, that in the ſpecies of ſimple ideas 2 o_ 44 
and modes, they are always the fame ; but and modes, 
in ſubſtances always quite different. Thus different in 
a figure including a ſpace between three ſubſtances, 
tines, is the real as well as nominal eſſence of a tri- 


angle; it being not only the abſtract idea to which the 


zeneral name is annexed, but the very eſſentia or being 
of the thing itſelf, that foundation from which all its 
properties flow, and to which they are all inſeparably 


_ annexed. But it is far otherwiſe concerning that parcel 


of matter, which makes the ring on my finger, wherein 


theſe two eſſences are apparently different. For it is 


the real conſtitution of its inſenſible parts, on which 
depend all thoſe properties of colour, weight, fuſibi- 
lity, fixedneſs, &c. which are to be found in it, which 
conſtitution we know not, and ſo RVing no PREACUET 
idea of, have no name that is the ſign of it. But yet 


it is its colour, weight, fuſibility, fixedneſs, &c. which 
makes it to be gold, or gives it a right to that name, 
which is therefore its nominal eſſence: ſince nothing 


can be called gold but what has a conformity of quati- 
g „„ ties 
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ties to that abſtract complex idea, to EE. that name 


is annexed. But this diſtinction of eſſences belonging 
particularly to ſubſtances, we ſhall, when we come to 
conſider their names, have an occaſion to treat of more 


fully. 


Eſſences in- 


ON I9. That ſuch abſtract ideas, with 


generable names to them, as we have been ſpeaking 
and incor- of, are eſſences, may farther appear by 
ruptible. what we are told concerning eſſences, viz. 


that they are all ingenerable and incorruptible. Which 
cannot be true of the real conſtitutions of things which 
begin and periſh with them. All things that exiſt, 
beſides their author, are all liable to change; eſpecially 
thoſe things we are acquainted with, and have ranked 


into bands under diſtinct names or enfigns. Thus that 


which was graſs to-day, is to-morrow the fleſh of a 
ſheep ; and within a few days after becomes part of a 
man: in all which, and the like changes, it is evident 


their real eſſence, i. e. that conſtitution, whereon the 


properties of theſe ſeveral things depended, is deſtroy- 
ed, and periſhes with them. But eſſences being taken 
for ideas, eſtabliſhed i in the mind, with names annexed to 


them, they are ſuppoſed to remain ſteadily the ſame, 
Whatever mutations the particular ſubſtances are liable 
to. For whatever becomes of Alexander and Buce- 
Phalus, the ideas to which man and horſe are annexed, 
are ſuppoſed nevertheleſs to remain the ſame; and ſo 


the eſſences of thoſe ſpecies. are preſerved whole and 
undeſtroycd, whatever changes happen to any, or all of 


the individuals of thoſe ſpecies. By this means the 


eſſence of a ſpecies reſts ſafe and entire, without the ex- 


iſtence of ſo much as one individual of that kind. For 


were there now no circle exiſting any where in the 
world, (as perhaps that figure exiſts not any Where ex- 
actly marked out] yet the idea annexed to that name 
would not ceaſe to be what it is; nor ceaſe to be as a 
pattern to determine which of the particular figures we 


meet with have or have not a right to the name circle, 


and ſo to ſhow which of them by having that eſſence, 


Was of that ſpecies. And though there neither were 
12 nor had been in nature ſuch a beaſt as an unicorn, 


1 
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ſuch a fiſh as a mermaid; yet ſuppoſing thoſe names to 


ſtand for complex abſtract ideas that contained no in- 


conſiſtency in them, the. eſſence of a mermaid is as in- 
telligible as that of a man; and the idea of an unicorn 
as certain, ſteady, and permanent as that of a horſe. 
From what has been ſaid it is evident, that the doctrine 
of the immutability of eſſences proves them to be only 
abſtract ideas; and is founded on the relation eſta- 
bliſhed between them and certain ſounds as figns of 
them ; and will always be true, as long as the lame 
name can have the ſame ſignification. 

$. 20. To conclude, this is that which in 
ſhort I would ſay, viz. that all the great 
buſineſs of genera and ſpecies, and their 
eſſences, amounts to no more but this, That men 
making abſtract ideas, and ſettling them in their minds 
with names annexed to them, do thereby enable them- 
ſelves to confider things, and diſcourſe of them as it 
were in bundles, for the eaſier and readier improve- 
ment and communication of their knowledge; which 
would advance but ſlowly, were their words and 
thoughts confined only to particulars. 


Recapitula- 
tion. 
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CHAP. Eo 


Of the Names of Simple Ideas. 


F. 1. HOUGH all words, as I have Names of 
| Lk ſhown, ſignify nothing imme- fimple ideas, 
diately but the ideas in the mind of the 1 
ſpeaker; yet upon a nearer ſurvey we ſhall have each 
find that the names of fimple ideas, mixed ſomething - 
modes, (under which I compriſe relations peculiar. 
too) and natural ſubſtances, have each of them ſome- 
thing peculiar 222 different from the other. For ex- 
ample: 5 
n ee, The names of ſimple ideas 1.8 ĩ³5ö 
and ſubſtances; with the abſtract ideas in fimple ideas 
| the mind, which they immediately ſignify, 4 ſub- 


WH 3 ; intime 
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* * 
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ſtances inti- intimate alſo ſome real exiſtence, from 
mate real which was derived their original pattern. 
exiſfence. But the names -of mixed modes terminate 
in the idea that is in the mind, and lead not the 
thoughts any farther, as we ſhall ſee- more at large in 
the following chapter. | 
. Secondly, The names of ſimple 
ſimple ideas ideas and modes ſignify always the real as 
and modes well as nominal effence of their ſpecies. 


| _—_— But the names of natural ſubſtances ſignify 
8 ly, if thing but barel 

td rarely, if ever, any ng ut barely the 

nominal ef- nominal eſſences of thoſe ſpecies ; as we 

ſence. | ſhall ſhow in the chapter that treats of the 


Names of ſubſtances in particular. 

FS. 4. Thirdly, The names 7 e 
4. Names of ideas are not capable of any definition; the 
undefinable. names of all complex ideas are. Ic has 

not, that I know, been yet obſerved by 
any body, what words are, and what are not capable of 

defined ; the want whereof is (as I am apt to 

think) not ſeldom the occaſion of great wrangling and 
obſcurity in men's diſcourſes, whilſt ſome demand de- 
finitions of terms. that cannot be defined ; and others 
think they ought not to reſt ſatisfied in an explication 
made by a more general word, and its reſtriction, (or, 
to ſpeak in terms of art, by a genus and difference). 
when even after ſuch definition made according to rule, 


. thoſe who hear it have often no more a clear conception 


of the meaning of the word than they had before. 
This at leaſt I think, that the ſhowing what words are, 
and what are not capable of definitions, and wherein 
conſiſts a good definition, is not wholly beſides our 
preſent purpoſe ; and perhaps will afford ſo much light 
to the nature of theſe ſigns, and our ideas, as to eve 
a more particular conſideration. 
e F. 5. I will not here rrovble myſelf to 
definable, it prove that all terms. are not definable from 
would be a that progreſs in infinitum, which it will 
kaiser. oceſsin in- viſibly lead us into, if we ſhould allow 
that all names could be defined. For . 


the terms of. one 5 SOON, were ſtill Q be defined by 


A; | another, 


4 
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another, where at laſt ſhould we ſtop ? But I ſhall from 
the nature of our ideas, and the ſignification of our 
words, ſhow, why ſome names can, and others cannot 
be defined, and which they are. | - | 
F. 6. I think, it is agreed, that a defini- What E790 
tion 1s- nothing elſe but the ſhowing the nition is. 
meaning of one word by ſeveral other not | 
ſynonimous terms. The meaning of words being only 
the ideas they are made to ſtand for by him that uſes 
them, the meaning of any term is then ſhowed, or the 
word 1s defined, when by other words the idea it is 
made the ſign of, and annexed to, in the mind of the 
ſpeaker, is as it were repreſented, or ſet before the 
view of another ; and thus its fignification aſcertained : 
this is the only uſe and end of definitions; and there- 
fore the only meaſure of what 1 is, or is not a good de i- 
nit ion. 
$. 7. This being premiſed, I ſay, that 
the names of ſimple ideas, and thoſe only, he Re "xg 
y un 
are incapable of being defined. The rea- fnable. 
ſon whereof is this, that the ſeveral terms | 
of a definition, ſignifying ſeveral ideas, they can all 
together by no means repreſent an idea, which has no 
compoſition at all-: and therefore a definition, which is 
properly nothing but the ſhowing the meaning of one 
word by. ſeveral others not ſignifying each the fame 
thing, can in the names of ſimple ideas have no place. 
$. 8. The not obſerving this difference Inſtances; 
in our ideas, and their names, has pro- motion. 
duced that eminent trifling in the ſchools, | 
which is ſo eaſy to be obſerved in the definitions they 
give us of ſome few of theſe ſimple ideas. For as to 
the greateſt part of them, even thoſe maſters of defini- 
tions were fain to leave them untouched; merely by the 
impoſſibility they found in it. What more exquiſite 
jargon could the wit of man invent, than this defini- 
tion, „ The act of a being in power, as far forth as in 
e power? which would puzzle any rational man, to 
whom it was not already known by its famous ab- 
ſurdity, to gueſs what word it could ever be ſuppoſed 
to be the „ of. If Tully, aſking a Dutchman 
Gg - | what 
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what beweeginge was, ſhould have received. this 


explication in his own language, that it was © actus 


*« entis in potentia quatenus in Potentia ;** I aſk whether 
any one can imagine he could thereby have underſtood 
what the word © beweeginge”” ſignified, or have gueſſed 
what idea a Dutchman ordinarily had in his mind, and 


- would fignify to another, when he uſed that ſound.. 


F. 9. Nor have the modern philoſophers, who have 
endeavoured to throw off the jargon of the ſchools, and 
ſpeak intelligibly, much better ſucceeded in defining 


ſimple ideas, whether by explaining their cauſes, or any 


otherwiſe. The atomiſts, who define motion to be a 
paſſage from one place to another, what do they more 
than put one ſynonymous word for another ? For what 


is paſſage other than motion? And if they were aſked 
what paſſage was, how would they better define it than 


by motion? For is it not at leaſt as proper and ſigni- 
ficant to ſay, paſſage is a motion from one place to 
another, as to ſay, motion is a paſſage, &c.?- This is 


to tranſlate, and not to define, when we change two 


words of the ſame ſignification one for another; which, 
when one is better underſtood than the other, may ſerve 


to diſcover what idea the unknown ſtands for; but is 


very far from a definition, unleſs we will ſay every 
Engliſh word in the dictionary is the definition of the 
Latin word it anſwers; and that motion is a definition 
of motus. Nor will the ſucceſſive application of the 
parts of the ſuperficies of one body to thoſe of another, 
which the Carteſians give us, prove a much better Sets . 
nition of motion, when well examined. 


Light, $. 10. © The act of ens as 1 


forth as perſpicuous, is another peripa- 
retic definition of a ſimple idea; which though, not 


maore abſurd than the former of motion, yet betrays its 


uſeleſſneſs and inſignificancy more plainly, becauſe ex- 


perience will eaſily convince any one, that it cannot 
make the meaning of the word light (which it pretends 


to define) at all underſtood by a blind man; but the 
definition of motion appears not at firſt fight ſo uſeleſs, 
becauſe it eſcapes this way of trial. For this fimple 


Yea, Ow by the! * as well as fight, it is im- 


— 
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poſſible to ſhow an example of any one, who has no 


other way to get the idea of motion, but barely by the 
definition of that name. Thoſe who tell us, that light 
Is a great number of little globules, ſtriking briſkly on 
the bottom of the eye, ſpeak more intelligibly — the 
fchools; but yet theſe words ever ſo well underſtood 
would make the idea the word light ſtands for no more 
| known to a man that underſtands it not before, than if 
one ſhould tell him, that light was nothing but a com- 
pany of little tennis-balls, which fairies all day long 
ſtruck with rackets againſt ſome men's foreheads, whilſt 


they paſſed by others. For granti ng this explication of 


the thing to be true ; yet the idea of the-cauſe of light, 


if we had it ever ſo exact, would no more give us the 


idea of light itſelf, as it is ſuch a particular perception 
in us, than the idea of the figure and motion of a ſharp 
piece of ſteel would give us the idea of that pain which 


it is able to cauſe in us. For the cauſe of any ſenſa- 
tion, and the ſenſation itſelf, in all the ſimple ideas of 


one ſenſe, are two ideas; and two ideas ſo different and 
diſtant one from andeicr' that no two can be more ſo. 


And therefore ſhould Des Cartes's globules ſtrike ever 
ſo long on the retina- of a man, who was blind by a 


gutta ſerena,” he would thereby never have any idea of 
light, or any thing approaching it, though he under- 
ſtood what little globules were, and what ſtriking on 
another body was, ever to well. And therefore the 
Carteſians very well diſtinguiſh between that light which 
is the cauſe of that ſenſation in us, and the idea which 
is produced in us * it, and i is that gag is properly 
light. 
§. IT. Simple teas: as has been own, | 

are only ite got by thoſe impreſſions ob- * 
jects themſelves make on our minds, by the nable, far- 
proper inlets appointed to each ſort. If —_ 
they are not received this way, all the words 1 


in the world, made uſe of to explain or define any of 


their names, will never be able to produce in us the 


idea it ſtands for. For words being ſounds, can pro- 


duce in us no other ſimple ideas, than of thoſe ver 
ben 3 nor excite * in us, but by chat voluntary 
| | connexion 
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connexion which is known to be between them and 
thoſe ſimple ideas, which common uſe has made them 
ſigns of. He that thinks otherwiſe, let him try if any 


_* words can give him the taſte of a pine-apple, and make 


him have the true idea of the reliſh of that celebrated 


delicious fruit. So far as he is told it has a reſem- 


blance with any taſtes, whereof he has the ideas already 
in his memory, 4mprinted there by ſenſible objects not 
ſtrangers to his palate, ſo far may he approach that 
reſemblance in his mind. - But this is not giving us that 
idea by a definition, but exciting in us other ſimple 
ideas by their known names; which will be ſtill very 
different from the true taſte of that fruit itſelf. In 
light and colours, and all other ſimple ideas, it is the 
ſame thing; for the ſignification of ſounds is not natu- 
ral, but only impoſed and arbitrary. And no defini- 
tion of light, or redneſs, is more fitted, or able to 
produce either of thoſe ideas in us, than the ſound light 
. or red by itſelf. For to hope to produce an idea of 
light, or colour, by a ſound, however formed, is to 
expect that ſounds ſhould be viſible, or colours audible, 
and. to make the cars do the' office of all the other 
ſenſes. Which is all one as to fay, that we might 
taſte, ſmell, and ſee by the ears; a ſort of philoſophy 
worthy. only of Sancho Panga, who had the faculty to 
ſee Dulcinea- by hearſay. And therefore he that has 
not. before. received into his mind, by the proper inlet, 
the ſimple idea which any word ſtands for, can never 
come. to know the ſignification of that word by any 
other words or ſounds whatſoever, put together accord- 
ing to any rules of definition. The only way is by 
applying to his ſenſes the proper object, and ſo pro- 
ducing- that idea in him, for which he has learned 
the name already, A ſtudious blind man, who had 
mightily beat his head about viſible objects, and made 
uſe of the explication of his books and friends, to un- 
derſtand thoſe names of light and colours, which often 
came in his way, bragged one day, that he now under 
ſtood what ſcarlet. ſignified, Upon which his friend 
demanding, what ſcarlet was? the blind man anſwered, 
It was like che ſound of a trumpet. Juſt ſuch an under- 
5555 ſtanding 
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ſtanding of the name of any other ſimple idea will he 
have, who hopes to get it only from a definition, or 
other words made uſe of to explain it. | 

F. 12. The caſe is quite otherwiſe in Abe conte 
complex ideas; which conſiſting of ſeveral ry ſhowed in 
ſimple ones, it is in the power of words, complex _ 
ſtanding for the ſeyeral ideas that make that 5 A 
compoſition, to imprint complex ideas in Tau 40d 
the mind, which were never there before, rainbow. 
and ſo make their names be underſtood. 
In ſuch collections of ideas, paſſing under one name, 
definition, or the teaching the ſignification of one word 
by ſeveral others, has — and may make us under 
ſtand the names of things, which never came within 
the reach of our ſenſes; and frame ideas ſuitable to 
| thoſe in other men's minds, when they uſe thoſe names: 


provided that none of the terms of the definition ſtand 


or any ſuch ſimple ideas, which he to whom the ex- 
plication is made has never yet had in his thought. Thus 
the word ſtatue may be explained to a blind man by 
other words, when picture cannot ; his fenſes having 

given him the idea of figure, but not of colours, which 
therefore words cannot excite. in him. This gained the 
prize to the painter againſt the ſtatuary : each of which 
contending for the excellency of his art, and the ſtatu- 
ary bragging that his was to be preferred, becauſe it 
reached farther, and even thoſe who had loſt their eyes 
could yet perceive the excellency of it, the painter 
agreed to refer himſelf to the judgment of a blind man; 
who being brought where there was a ſtatue, made by 
the one, and a picture drawn by the other, he was firſt 
led to the ſtatue, in which he traced with his hands all 


the lineaments of the face and body, and with great 


admiration applauded the ſkill of the workman. But 
being led to the picture, and having his hands laid 
upon it, was told, that now he touched the head, and 
then the forehead, eyes, noſe, &c. as his hands moved 
over the parts of the picture on the cloth, without 
finding any the leaſt diſtinction: whereupon he cried 
out, 1 certainly that muſt needs be a very admirable 
and: d dine piece of, War mig, ach, could eg 
ö lent 
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ſent to them all thoſe parts, where he could neither 
feel nor perceive any thing. . 


$. 13. He that ſhould uſe the word rainbow to one 
who knew all thoſe colours, but yet had never ſeen 
that phænomenon, would, by enumerating the figure, 
largeneſs, poſition and order of the colours, ſo well 
define that word, that it might be perfectly under- 
ſtood. - But yet that definition, how exact and perfect 
ſoever, would never make a blind man underſtand it ; 
becauſe ſeveral of the fimple ideas that make that com- 
plex one, being ſuch as he never received by ſenſation 


and experience, no words are able to excite them in his 


The ſame of . 14. Simple ideas, as has been ſhowed, 
complex Can only be got by experience, from thoſe 
ideas when 


een objects, which are proper to produce in us 


— thoſe perceptions. When by this means 
by words. we have our minds ſtored with them, and 
know the names for them, then we are in 


8 condition to define, and by definition to underſtand 
the names of complex ideas, that are made up of them. 
But when any term ſtands for a ſimple idea, that a man 


has never yet had in his mind, it is impoſſible by any 
words to make known its meaning to him. When any 
term ſtands for an idea a man is acquainted with, but 
is ignorant that that term is the ſign of it; there ano- 


ther name, of the ſame idea which he has been accuſ- 
tomed to, may make him underſtand its meaning. But 


in no caſe whatſoever is any name, of any ſimple idea, | 
capable of a definition. or 
„ Names of :. 15- Fourthly, But though the names 
Faple ids of ſimple ideas have not the help of defini- 
doubt- tion to determine their fignification, yet 
115 that hinders not but that they are generally 


: leſs doubtful and uncertain, than thoſe of mixed modes 
and ſubſtances : becauſe they ſtanding only for one fim- 


le perception, men, for the moſt part, eaſily and per- 
ectly agree in their ſignification; and there is little 


room for miſtake and wrangling about their meaning. 


He that knows once that whiteneſs is the name of that 


colour he has obſerved in ſnow or milk, will not be 


apt 
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apt to miſapply that word, as long as he retains that 
idea; which when he has quite loſt, he is not apt to 
miſtake the meaning of it, but percewes he under-. 
ſtands it not. There is neither a multiplicity of ſim- 
ple ideas to be put together, which makes the doubt- 
fulneſs in the names of mixed modes; nor a ſuppoſed, 
but an unknown real eſſence, with properties * 
ing thereon, the preciſe number whereof is alſo un- 
known, which makes the difficulty in the names of 
ſubſtances. But, on the contrary, in ſimple ideas the 
whole ſignification of the name is known at once, e 
conſiſts not of parts, whereof more or leſs being 
in, the idea may be varied, and ſo the ſignification of 
name be obſcure or uncertain. _/_ 1 To {Pf oi 
F. 16. Fifthly, This farther may be bb * 
ſerved concerning ſimple ideas and their ies ee 
names, that they have but few aſcents in few aſcents 
linea prædicamentali (as they call it) from 5 linea oi 
the loweſt ſpecies to the ſummum genus 
The reaſon whereof is, that the loweſt ſpecies being 
but one ſimple idea, nothing can be left out of it; that 
ſo the difference being taken away, it may agree with 
ſome other thing in one idea common to them both; 
which, having one name, is the genus of the other 
two: v. g. there is nothing that can be left out of the 
idea of white and red, to make them agree in one 
common appearance, and ſo have one general name; 
as rationality being left out of the complex idea of 
man, makes it agree with brute, in the more general 
idea and name of animal: and therefore when to avoid 
unpleaſant enumerations, men would comprehend both 


white and red, and ſeveral other ſuch ſimple ideas, un 


der one general name, they have been fain to do it by a 
word, which denotes only the way they get into the 
mind. For when white, red, and yellow are all com- 
prehended under the genus or name colour, it ſignifies 
no more but ſuch ideas as are produced in the mind 
only by the ſight, and have entrance only through the 
eyes. And when they would frame yet a more general 


— 


term, to comprehend both colours and ſounds, and the 


like ſimple ideas, they do it by a word that RY _ 
0 
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ſuck #8 come into the mind only by one ſenſe: and ſo 
the general term quality, in its ordinary acceptation, 
eompretiends Glours, ſounds, taſtes, ſmells, and tan- 
le qualities, with dition fro extenſion; num- 
er, motion, pleaſure and pain, which make impreſ- 
fions od the mind, and introduce their ideas bd more 
eg cen ONE. 


ple ideas hens, 1 * hits tes Wave 


not at all ar-.  alfo this difference; that thoſe of mixed 


bitrary. © modes ſtand for ideas perfectly arbitrary; 
thoſe. of fubſtances are not perfectly ſo, Por refer to 4 
pattern, though with ſome latitude; and thoſe of ſim- 
ple ideas are perſectly taken from the exiſtence of 
things, and are not arbitrary at all. Which, what dif- 
ference it makes in the fignifications of their names, 
we ſhall fee in the following chapters. 

The names of ſimple modes ner little from thoſe 
of . deen, | 


of the Names 1 mixed Mites and Relation. i 


hw ; 8. 1. H E ie of rel gies OL 


for ablirat ing general, they ſtand, as has 


ideas, a8 been 358000 for forts or ſpecies of things, 
other general each of which has its peculiar eſſence. The 
ee ſſences of theſe ſpecies! alſo, as has been 
ſhowed, are nothing but the abſtract ideas in the mind, 


to which the name is annexed. Thus far the names 


and efſences of mixed modes have nothing but what is 
common to them with other ideas: but if we take a 
little nearer ſurvey of them, we ſhall find that they 
have ſomething en Wen e nx deſerve 


e 
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g. 2. The firſt particularity 1 ſhall ob- 5 
ſerve in them, is, that the abſtract ideas, they ſtand 
or, if you pleaſe, the eſſences of the ſeveral for are made 
ſpecies of mixed modes are made by the BR he under- 
underſtanding, wherein they differ from -+ 
thoſe of ſimple ideas: in which ſort the mind has no 
power to make any one, but only receives ſuch as are 
Preſented to it, by the real exiſtence of things, ope- 
| rating upon it. 

g. 3. In the next place, theſe eſſences 94 Blatt ar- 
8 — ſpecies of mixed modes are not only bitrarily, 
made by the mind, but made very arbitra- and without 
rily, made without patterns, or reference patterns. 
to any real exiſtence. Wherein they differ from thoſe 
of ſubſtances, which carry with them the ſuppoſition 
of ſome real being, from which they are taken, and to 
which they are conformable. But in its complex ideas 
of mixed modes, the mind takes a liberty not to follow 
the exiſtence of things exactly. It unites and retains 
certain collections, as ſo. many diſtinct ſpecific, ideas, 
whilſt others, that as often occur in nature, and are as 
plainly. ſuggeſted by outward things, paſs neglected, 
without, particular names or ſpecifications. Nor does the 
mind, in theſe of mixed modes, as in the complex idea 
of ſubſtances, examine them by the real exiſtence of 
things; or verify them by patterns, containing ſuch; 
peculiar compoſitions in nature. To know Whether 


5 his idea of adultery or inceſt be right, will a man ſeek. 


it any where amongſt things exiſting? Or is it true, 
ſe any one has been witneſs to ſuch. an action? 
No; but it ſuffices here, that men have put together 
ſuch a collection into one complex idea, that makes 
the archetype and ſpecific idea, whether ever any ſuch- 
action were committed in rerum natura or no. 5 
-$4+4., To underſtand this right, we muſt con- How kühe | 
ſider. wherein this. making of theſe complex done 
ideas conſiſts; and that is not in the mak- 
ing any new. idea, but putting together thoſe which the. 
mind had before. Wherein the mind does theſe-three: 
things: firſt, it chooſes a certain number: ſecondly, it 
Siren them connexion, and makes: them into one idea: 
4 thirdly, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
1 
: 
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thirdly, it ties them together by a name. If we exa- 
mine how the mind proceeds in theſe, and what liberty 
it takes in them, we ſhall eaſily obſerve how theſe eſ- 
ſences of the ſpecies of mixed modes are the workman- 


ſhip of the mind; and contequently,” that the ſpecies 
themſelves are of men's making. 4 


| Evidently CS, on th No-body can doubt, but ike 17977 


arbitrary, in ideas of mixed modes are made by a vo- 
that the idea luntary collection of ideas put together in 
2383 E the mind, independent from any original 
re the ex- 
ilenee. patterns in nature, who will but reflect 
JC this forr of complex ideas may be 
made, abſtracted, and have names given them, and ſo 
a ſpecies be conſtituted, before any one individual of- 
that ſpecies ever exiſted. Who can doubt but the ideas 


of ſacrilege or adultery might be framed in the minds 


of men, and have names given them; and ſo theſe ſpe- 


cies of mixed modes be conſtituted, before either of 
them was ever committed; and might be as well diſ- 
courſed of and reaſoned about, and as certain truths 
diſcovered of them, whilſt yet they had no being but 
in the underſtanding, as well as now, that they have 
but too frequently a real exiſtence? Whereby it is 
plain, how much the ſorts of mixed modes are the 
creatures of the underſtanding, where they have a be- 
ing as ſubſervient to all the ends of real truth and 


knowledge, as when they really exiſt: and we cannot 
doubt but lawmakers have often made laws about ſpe- 


cies of actions, which were only the creatures of their 
own underftandings ; beings that had no other exiſtence 


but in their own minds. And 1 think no-body can 
deny, but that the reſurrection was a Rene we mixed | 


modes in the mind, before it really exiſted." 

Inſtances; | $. 6. To ſee how arbitrarily theſe -ef-* 
murder, in- | fences! of mixed modes are made by the 
ceſt, ſtab- mind, we need but take a view of almoſt | 
1 any of them. A little looking into them 
will ſatisfy us, that it is the mind that combines ſeveral 


"ſcattered independent ideas into one complex one, and, 


by the common name it gives them, makes them the” 
oo” ow a certain Tpeenes; wot — itſelf by 


an 
N 1 
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any connexion they have in nature. For what greater 
connexion in nature has the idea of a man, than the 
idea of a ſheep, with killing; that this is made a par- 
ticular ſpecies of action, ſignified by the word murder, 
and the other not? Or what union is there in nature 
between the idea of the relation of a father with kill- 
ing, than that of a ſon, or neighbour; that thoſe are 
combined into one complex idea, and thereby made the 
eſſence of the diſtinct ſpecies parricide, whilſt the other 
make no diſtinct ſpecies at all? But though they have 
made killing a man's father, or mother, a diſtinct ſpe- 
cies from killing his ſon, or daughter; yet, in ſome 
other caſes, ſon and daughter are taken in too, as well 
as father and mother; and they are all equally compre- 
hended in the ſame ſpecies, as in that of inceſt. . Thus 
the mind in mixed modes arbitrarily unites into com- 
plex ideas ſuch as it finds convenient; whilſt others 
that have altogether as much union in nature, are left 
looſe, and never combined into one idea, becauſe they 
have no need of one name. It is evident then, that the 
mind by its free choice gives a connexion to a certain 
number of ideas, which in nature have no more union 
with one another, than others that it leaves out: why 
* wiſe is the part of the weapon, the beginning of the 
wound is made with, taken notice of to make the diſ- 
tinct ſpecies called ſtabbing, and the figure and matter 
of the weapon. left out? do not ſay, this is done 
without reaſon, as we ſhall ſee more by and by; but 
this I fay, that it is done by the free choice of the 
mind, purſuing its own ends; and that therefore theſe 
ſpecies of mixed modes are the workmanſhi p ot the 
underſtanding: and there is nothing more evident, than 
that, for the moſt part, in the framing theſe ideas the 
mind ſearches not its patterns in nature, nor refers the 
ideas it makes to the real exiſtence of things; but puts 
ſuch together, as may beſt ſerve its own purpoſes, 
without tying. itſelf to a preciſe imitation of pd ug 
that really exiſts. | 
§. 7. But though a complex ideas, But fill ab- 


or eſſences of mixed modes, depend on the 
mind, and are made by it with great liber- 


* yet they 7 are not made at random, and 
Vol. „ + Hh 


- ſervient to 
the end of 


language. - 
jumbled - 


— 92 
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jumbled together without any *eaſba at All. Though 
theſe complex ideas be not alway 3 froth nature, 


yet they are always fuited to the end or which abſtract 
- ideas are made: and though they be combinations 
made of ideas that are loofe enough, and have as little 
ütlon in theriifetves, as feveral other to which the 
mind never gives à connexion that combines them into 
one idea; yet they are always made for the convenience 
of nication, which is the chief end of language. 
The uſe of lan guage is by ſhoft ſounds to fighify with 
eaſe. and iſparch - conceptions; wherein not 
only abundance of particulars may be contained, but 
alſo à great variety of independent ideas collected into 
one complex one. In the making therefore of 3 
cies of mixed modes, men have had regard only to 
Tuch combinations as they had occaſion to «Boat one 


to another. Thoſe they have combined into diſtinct 


. complex ideas, and given names to; whilſt others, that 


in nature have as near an union, are left Touſe and unre - 
rded. For to go no farther than human actions 
themſelves, if they would make diſtinct abſtract ideas 
of all the varieties might be obſerved in them, the 
number mult be infinite, and the memory confounded. 
with the plenty, as well as overcharged to little puf- 
pole. It Tuffices, chat men make and name fo many 
complex ideas of theſe mixed modes, as they find they 
have occaſion to have names for, in the ordinary occur 
rence of their affaifs. f they join to the idea of kill- 
ing the idea of father, or mother, and ſo make a 
diſtinct ſpecies from Killing a man's ſon or neighbour, 
it is becauſe of the different heinouſnefs of the crime, 
and the diſtinct puniſhment is due to the murdering a 
man's father and mother, different from what ought to 
be inflicted on the murder of a ſon or neighbour ; and 
therefore they find it neceſſary to mention it by a diſ- 
Vinct name, which is the end of making that diftin& 
combination. But though the ideas of mother and 
daughter are ſo differently treated, in reference to the 
idea of killing, that the one is joined with it, to make 


4 diſtin abſtract 'idea with a name, and ſo a diſtin 


fpecies, and the other not: yet in reſpect of carnal, 
Fe : ; | f Nea 
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PIR they are both taken in under inceſt: and 
that ſtill for the ſame convenience of expreſſing under 
one name, and reckoning of one ſpecies, ſuch unclean 
mixtures as have a peculiar turpitude beyond others; 
and this to avoid cicumlocutions and tedious feſeripr 
tions. 
$. 8, A moderate kill in different lan- Whereof the 
ö guages will eafily ſatisfy one of the truth of intranſiat- 
this, it being ſo obvious to obſerve great ſtore able words 
of words in one language, which have not pf en, 
any that anſwer them in another. Which rea; = J | 
plainly ſhows, that thoſe of one country, 
by their cuſtoms and manner of life, have found oeca⸗ 
ſion to make ſeveral complex ideas, and given names to 
them, which others never collected into ſpecific ideas. 
This could not have . Bijou if theſe ſpecies were 
the ſteady workmanſnip of nature, and not collections 
made and abſtracted by the mind, in order to naming, 
and for the convenience of communication. The terms 
of our law, which are not empty ſounds, will hardly 
find words that anſwer them in the Spaniſh or Italian, 
no ſcanty languages; much leſs, I think, could any 
one tranſlate them into the Caribbee or Weſtoe tongues : 
and the Verſura of-the Romans, or Conban of the Jews, 
have no words in other languages to anſwer them ; the 
reaſon whereof is plain, from what has been ſaid. Nay, 
if we look a little more nearly into this matter, ane 
exactly compare different languages, we ſhall find, that 
chough they het words which in tranflations and dic- 
tionaries are ſuppoſed to anſwer one another, yet there is 
ſcaroe one of ten amongſt the names of complex ideas, 
eſpecially of mixed modes, that ſtands for the ſame pre- 
ciſe idea, which the word does that in dictionaries it 18 
rendered by. There are no ideas more common, and 
leſs compounded, than the meaſures of time, extenſion, 
and: weight, and the Latin names, hora, pes, libra, are 
without difficulty rendered by the Engliſh names, hour, 
AJ uwöoot, and pound: but yet chere is nothing more evident, 
than that the ideas a Roman annexed to theſe Latin 
names, were very far different from thoſe which an Engliſh- 
e by thoſe Om ones. And if I. 
- theſe 
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theſe ſhould make uſe of the meaſures that thoſe of the 
other language deſigned by their names, he would be 
quite out in his account. Theſe are too ſenſible proofs 
to be doubted ; and we ſhall find this much more ſo, 
in the names of more abſtract and compounded ideas, 
ſuch as are the greateſt part of thoſe which make up 
moral diſcourſes : whoſe names, when men come cu- 
riouſly to compare with thoſe they are tranſlated into, 
in other languages, they will find very few of them ex- 
actly to r in the whole extent of their cr 
. ee Th ſi h I take fc 

| S. 9. e reaſon why take {0 rticular 
. ops 1 of this, is, that we may 3 be miſ- 


made ſor taken about Ly nera and ſpecies, and their 
Ny 5 eſſences, as if they were things regularly 
5 and conſtantly made by nature, and had a 


real exiſtence in things; when they appear, upon a 
more wary ſurvey, to be nothing elſe but an artifice of 
the underſtanding, for the eaſier ſignifying ſuch collec- 
tions of ideas, as it ſhould often have occaſion to com- 
municate by one general term; under which divers 
particulars, as far forth as they agreed to that abſtract 
idea, might be comprehended. And if the doubtful 
ſignification of the word ſpecies may make it ſound 
Hharſh to ſome, that I ſay the ſpecies of mixed modes 
are made by the underſtanding; yet, I think, it .can 
by no- body be denied, that it is the mind makes thoſe 
abſtract complex ideas, to which ſpecific names are 
given. And if it be true, as it is, that the mind 
makes the patterns for ſorting and naming of things, I 
leave it to be confidered who makes the boundaries of 
the ſort or ſpecies; ſince with me ſpecies and ſort have 
no other Giſfercnce: than that of a Latin and Engliſh 
idiom. ee, 
13 8. 10. The near bende that there is 
N e ſpecies, eſſences, and their general 


be name name, at leaſt in mixed modes, will farther 
 thatties the appear, when we conſider that it is the 
combination 


Together, and name that ſeems to preſerve thoſe eſſences, 
males ita and give them their laſting duration. For 
ſpeeies. the connexion between the looſe parts of 


thoſe | | 92 
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thoſe complex ideas being made by the mind, this 
union, which has no particular foundation in nature, 
would ceaſe again, were there not ſomething that did, 
as it were, hold it together, and keep the parts from 
ſcattering. Though therefore it be the mind that 
makes the collection, it is the name which is as it were 
the knot that ties them faſt together. What a vaſt va- 
riety of different ideas does the word triumphus hold 
together, and deliver to us as one ſpecies! Had this 
name been never made, or quite loſt, we might, no 
doubt, have had deſcriptions of what paſſed in that ſo- 
lemnity: but yet, I think, that which holds thoſe dif- 
ferent parts together, in the unity of one complex idea, 
is that very word annexed to it; without which the ſe- 
veral parts of that would no more be thought to make 
one thing, than any other ſhow, which having never 
been made but once, had never been united into one 
complex idea, under one denomination. How much 
therefore, in mixed modes, the unity neceſſary to any 
eſſence depends on the mind, and how much the conti- 
nuation and fixing of that unity depends on the name in 
common uſe annexed to it, I leave to be conſidered by 
thoſe who look upon eſſences and ſpecies as real eſta- 
bliſhned things in nature. in ey CM 5 
FSF. 11. Suitable to this, we find, that men ſpeaking 
of mixed modes, ſeldom imagine or take any other for 
ſpecies of them, but ſuch as are ſet out by name: be- 
cauſe they being of man's making, only, in order to 
naming, no ſuch ſpecies are taken notice of, or ſup 
ſed to be, unleſs a name be joined to it, as the ſign of 
man's having combined into one idea ſeveral looſe 
ones; and by that name giving a laſting union to the 
parts, which could otherwiſe ceaſe. to have any, as ſoon 
as the mind laid by that abſtract idea, and ceaſed actu- 
ally to think on. it. But when a name is once annexed 
to it, wherein the parts of that complex idea have a 
ſettled and permanent union; then is che eſſence as it 
were eſtabliſhed, and the ſpecies looked on as compleat. 
For to what purpoſe . ſhould the memory charge itſelf 
with ſuch compoſitions, unleſs it were by abſtraction to 
make them general? And to what purpoſe make them 


_ called ſtabbing : but in another country, w 


* 
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general, unleſs it were that they might have general 
names, for the convenience of diſcourſe and commu- 
nitation? Thus we fee, that killing a man with a 
Word or a hatchet, are looked on as no diſtinct ſpecies 
of action: but if the point of the ſword firſt enter the 
_. body, it paſſes for a diſtinct ſpecies, Where it has a 


diſtinct name; as in England, in whoſe lan; 
re it has 


mot happened to be ſpecified under a peculiar name, it 


paſſes not. for a diſtinct ſpecies. But in the ſpecies of 


corporeal ſubſtances, though it be the mind that makes 
the nominal eſſence; yet ſince thoſe ideas which are 
combined in it are ſuppoſed to have an unien in na- 
ture, whether the mind joins them or no, therefore 
thoſe are locked on as diſtinct names, without any 


operation of the mind, either abſtracting or giving a 
Hnanie to that complex idea. 


| Forte en. . 12: Confortrable alſo to what has 


- Yinils of been ſaid, concerning the eſſences of the 
mixed - Theckes of mixed modes, that they are the 
_ he © Efeatuikes of the underſtandipg, rather han 


— 


ther than the the Works of nature: conformable, I fay, 
mind, which to this, we find that their names lead our 


alfo ſh | 
- er m—_ thoughts to the mind, and no farther. 


When we ſpeak of juſtice, or gratitude, we 
—. frame to ourſelves no imagination of any 
ring (exiſting, which we would conceive ; 


but our thoughts terminate in the abſtract 


Hens 8 'thiſe virtues, and look not farther : as they 
do, when we {peak of a horſe, or irdn, Whoſe ſpecific 


Ideas we confider not, as barely in the mund, but as in 


conſider the original patterns as being in the mind; 


and to thoſe de refer for The diſtinguiſhitg or parti-⸗ 
cular beings under names. And hence 1 think it is, 


_that theſe eſfences of the ſpecies of mixed moplts are 


by a more particular name called 'notions, as, FF. a 
* iar 9 e 'the gc 


£0, 


uage it is 


1 
i 
. 
» 
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 things"'therhſeIves, Which afford the original patterns 
of thoſe ideas. But in mixed modes, at Teaſt the moſt 
_ ;eonfiderable parts of them, Which are moral beings, 
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$. 13, Hence likewiſe we may learn, why Their being 
the complex ideas of mixed modes are made hy the 
commonly more compounded and decom- 8 
pounded, than thoſe of natural ſubſtances. 5; Wa * 
Perauſe t they being the workmanſhip of the ſhows the 
underſtanding, purſuing only its own ends, aon un 
and the conventency of expreſſing in ſhort com 2 
thoſe ideas it would make known to ano- * 
ther, it does with great liberty unite oſten 
into one abſtract idea things that in their nature 1 
no coherence ; and ſo, under one term, bundle together 
a great.. variety of compounded and decompounded 
ideas. Thus the name of proceſſion, what a great mix- 
ture of independent ideas of perſons, habits, tapers, 
orders, motions, founds, does it contain in that com- 
plex one, which the mind of man has arbitrarily put 
together, to expreſs by that one name? Whereas the 
complex ideas of the ſorts of fubſtances are uſually- 
made up of only a ſmall number of ſimple ones; and 
in the fpecies of animals, theſe two, viz. ſhape and 
voice, commonly make the whole nominal effence. 

$. 14. Another thing we may obſerve Names of 
from what has been faid, is, that the names mixed modes 
of mixed modes always fignify (when they _ always 
have any determined ſignification) the real 4 wa 5 
eſſences of their ſpecies. For theſe abſtract 
ideas bein ing we workmanfhip of the mind, and not re- ; 
ferred to the real exiftence of things, there is no ſup- 
7 of any thing more fignified by that name, but 

rely that complex idea the mind itſelf has formed, 
which is all it would have expreſſed by it: and is that 
on which all the properties of the 5 depend, and 
from which alone they all flow : and fo in theſe the 
real and nominal eſſence is the ſame ; which of what 
concernment it is to the certain knowledge of 3 
HE we ſhall ſee hereafter. 

$. 15. This alſo may ſhow us the rea- Why thai, 
m v 7 for the moſt part the names of names are 
mixed modes are got, before the ideas they _ fore re 
ſtand for are perfectly known. Becauſe 10 * | 


5 * e no 1 of theſe ordinarily * * . 
| H h 1 * 


= 
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taken notice of, but what have names; and thoſe ſpe- 
cies, or rather their eſſences, being abſtract complex 
ideas made arbitrarily by the mind; it is convenient, if 
not neceſſary, to know. the names, before one endea- 
vour to frame theſe complex ideas: unleſs a man will 
All his head with a company of abſtract complex ideas, 
which others having no names for, he has nothing to 
do with, but to lay by and forget again. I confeſs, 
that in the beginning of languages it was neceſſary to 
have the idea, before one gave it the name: and ſo it 
is ſtill, where making a new complex idea, one alſo, by 
giving it a new name, makes a new word. But this 
concerns not languages made, which have generally 
pretty well provided for ideas, which men have fre- 
quent occaſion to have and communicate: and in ſack. | 
I aſk, whether it be not the ordinary method, that 

children learn the names of mixed modes, before they 
_ have their ideas? What one of a thouſand ever frames 

the abſtract ideas of glory and ambition, before he has 
heard the names of them? In ſimple ideas and ſub- 
ſtances I grant it is otherwiſe ; which being ſuch ideas 
as have a real exiſtence. and union in nature, the ideas 
and names are got one before the other, as it happens. 
| Reafon of 9. 16. What has been. faid here of mixed 
my being ſo modes, is with very little difference appli- 
large on this cable. alſo to relations; which, ſince every 
ſubect. man himſelf may obſerve, I may ſpare my 
| ſelf the pains. to enlarge on: eſpecially, ſince what I 
have here ſaid concerning words in this third book, 
will poſſibly be thought by ſome to be much more 
than what fo ſlight a ſubject required. I allow it might 
be brought into a narrower compaſs : but I was willing 
to ſtay my reader on an argument that appears to me 
new, and a little out of the way, (1 am ſure it is one 

thought not of when I began to write) that by ſearch- 
ing it to the bottom, and turning it on every fide, 
ſome part or other might meet with every one's 
thoughts, and give occaſion to the moſt averſe or 
negligent to reflect on a general miſcarriage; which, 
though of great conſequence, is little taken notice of. 
When it is conſidered what a pudder is made about 
* * d > A : | 45. © . eſſences; i 


not comprehended under thoſe words with which my 


/ 


” plex ideas, wherein ſeveral particular ſub- 
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eſſences, and how much all ſorts of knowledge, diſ- 
courſe, and converſation are' peſtered and diſordered 
by the careleſs and confuſed uſe and application of 
words, it will perhaps be thought worth while tho- 
roughly to lay it open. And I ſhall be pardoned if I 
have dwelt long'on an argument which I think there- 
fore needs to be inculcated ; becauſe the faults, men 


are uſually guilty of in this kind, are not only the 


greateſt hindrances of true knowledge, but are ſo well 
thought of as to paſs for it. Men would often ſee _ 
what a ſmall pittance of reaſon and truth, or poſſibly 
none at all, is mixed with thoſe huffing opinions they 

are ſwelled with, if they would but look beyond 
faſhionable ſounds, and obſerve what ideas are, or are 
are ſo armed at all points, and with which they. ſo 
confidently lay about them. T ſhall imagine I have 
done ſome ſervice to truth, peace, and learning, if, 
by any enlargement on this ſubject, I can make men 
reflect on their own uſe of language; and give them 
reaſon to ſuſpect, that ſince it is frequent for others, it 


may alſo be poſſible for them to have ſometimes very 


good and approved words in their mouths and writings, 
with very uncertain, little, or no ſignification. And 
therefore it is not unreaſonable for them to be wary 
herein themſelves, and not to be unwilling to have them 
examined by others. With this deſign therefore I 
ſhall go on with what I have farther to ſay concerning 
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. 8 Of the Names of $ubfances. ; 


. 1.5" 8 HE common names of ſub- "The G- 


I ſtances, as well as other general mon names 
terms, ſtand for ſorts; which 1s nothing of ſubſtances 
elſe but the being made ſigns of ſuch com- 2 for - 


ſtances 


„ Waun ef Jalfance,., Book, 


| flances do, or might agree, hy virtue of which they 

are capable of being comprehended in one common 

conception, and N by one name. I ſay, do or 
u 


might agree: for though there be but one ſun. exiſting 


nin dhe world, yet the idea of it being abſtracted, ſo that 


more ſubſtances (if there were ſeveral) might each agree 


in it; it is as much a fort, as if there were as many 


ſuns as there are ſtars. They want not their reaſons 


who think there are, and that each fixed ſtar would 


anſwer the idea the name ſun ſtands for, to one who was 
placed in a due diſtance ; which, by the way, may ſhow 
us how much the ſorts, or, if you pleaſe, genera and 
ec ies of things (for thoſe Latin terms. fignify to me no 
more than the Engliſh word fort) depend on ſuch collec- 
tions of ideas as men have made, and not on the real 
nature of things; ſince it is net impoſſible but that, in 


er. 


propricty of fpecch, that might be a ſun to one, which - 
15 


a ſtar to anoth 


The effence.. F. 2. The meaſure and boundary of each 


ofcach ſort is ſort, or ſpecies, whereby it is conſtituted 


= * that particular ſort, and diſtinguiſhed from 
| N but that ahſtract idea to which the name is 
annexed : ſo that every thing contained in that idea is 


eſſential to that ſort. This, thaugh it be all the eſſence 


of natural fubſtances that we know, or by which we 


diftinguiſh them into ſorts; yet I call it by a peculiar 


name, the nominal effence, to diſtinguiſh it from the 


real conſtitution of fubſtances, upon which depends 


this nominal effence, and all the properties of that 


_ fort; which therefore, as has been ſaid, may be called 
the real eſſence: v. g. the nominal! eſſence of gold is 
that complex idea the word gold ſtands for, let it be, 
for inſtance, a body yellow, of a certain weight, mal- 
cable, fuſible, and fixed. But the real eſſence is the 
conſtitution of the infenfible parts of that body, on 


others, is that we call its effence, which is 


which thoſe qualities. and all the other x raperties of - | 


depend. How far theſe two are different, though 


_ they are both called eſſence, is obvious at firft fight ta 
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$. 3. For though perhaps voluntary mo- The nominal 
tion, with ſenſe and reaſon, joined to a and real ef- 
body of a certain ſhape, be the complex fence diſe- 
idea to which I, and others, annex the name 
man, and fo be the nominal eſſence of the ſpecies fo 
called; yet nobody will ſay that complex idea is the real 
eſſence and ſource of all thoſe operations which are to 
be found in any individual of that. fort. The founda- 
tion of all thoſe qualities, which are the ingredients 
of our complex idea, is ſomething quite different : and 
had we ſuch a knowledge of that conſtitution of man, 
from which his faculties of moving, ſenſation, and 
reaſoning, and other powers flow, and on which his fo 
regular ſhape depends, as it is poſſible angels have, and 
it is certain his Maker has; we ſhould have a quite 
other idea of his effence than what now is contained in 
our definition of that ſpecies, be it what it will: and 
our idea of any individual man would be as far different 
from what it is now, as is his who knows all the ſprings 
and wheels and other contrivances within, of the famous 
clock at Strafburgh, from that which a gazing coun- 
tryman has for it, who barely ſees the motion of the 
hand, and hears” the clock ſtrike, and obſerves only 
ſome of the outward appearance. 
F. 4. That eſſence, in the ordinary uſe 
of the word, relates to forts; and that it Pai ef 
is confidered in particular beings no far- gividuals. 
ther than as they are ranked into forts; 
appears from hence: that take but away the abſtract 
ideas, by which we fort individuals, and rank them 
under common names, and then the thought of any 
thing eſſential to any of them inſtantly vaniſhes; we 
have no notion of the one without the other; which 
Pplainly ſhows their relation. It is neceſſary for me 
to be as I am; God and nature has made me ſo: but 
there is nothing I have is eſſential to me. An accident, 
or diſeaſe, may very much alter my colour, or ſnape; 
a fever, or fall, may take away my reaſon or memory, 
or both, and an apoplexy leave neither ſenſe nor un- 
dierſtanding, no nor life. Other creatures of my ſhape 
may be made with more and better, ur W 1 95 | 
it - Lok | 55 laculties 


/ 
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faculties than I have ; and others may have reaſon and 
ſenſe in a ſhape and body very different from mine. 
None of theſe are eſſential to the one, or the other, or 
to any individual whatever, till the mind refers it to 


ſome ſort or ſpecies of things; and then preſently, ac- 
| cording. to the abſtract idea of that ſort, ſomething is 


found eſſential. Let any one examine his own thoughts, 


and he will find that as ſoon as he ſuppoſes or ſpeaks 


of eſſential, the conſideration of ſome ſpecies, or the 
complex idea, ſignified by ſome general name, comes 
into his mind: and it is in reference to that, that this 


or that quality is ſaid to be eſſential. So that if it be 


aſked, whether it be eſſential to me or any other parti- 


cular corporeal being to have reafon? I ſay no; no 


more than it is eſſential to this white thing I write on 


to have words in it. But if that particular being be to 


be counted of the ſort man, and to have the name man 


given it, then reaſon is eſſential to it, ſuppoſing reaſon 


to be a part of the complex idea the name man ſtands 


for: as it is eſſential to this thing I write on to contain 
words, if I will give it the name treatiſe, and rank it 
under that ſpecies. So that eſſential, and not eſſential, 
relate only to our abſtract ideas, and the names an- 


nexed to them: which amounts to no more but this, 
that whatever particular thing has not in it thoſe 


lities, which are contained in the abſtract idea, which 


any general term ſtands for, cannot be ranked under 


that ſpecies, nor be called by that name, ſince that ab- a 
ſtr act idea is the very eſſence of that ſpecies. 


* = 


$. 5. Thus if the idea of body, with ſome a - 


be bare extenſion or ſpace, then ſolidity-1 is not eſſential 
to body: if others make the idea, to which they give 


* 


the name body, to be ſolidity and extenſion, then foli- 
dity is eſſential to body. That therefore, ' and that 


alone, is conſidered as eſſential, which makes a part of 
the complex idea the name of a ſort ſtands for, without 
. which no particular thing can be reckoned of that ſort, 
nor be intitled to that name. Should there be found a 
parcel of matter that had all the other qualities that are 
in iron, but wanted obedience to the loadſtone ; and 
-womle- arena be drawn by it, nor receive eden | 

a | . rom | 
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from it; would any one queſtion, whether it wanted 
any thing eſſential? It would be abſurd to aſk, Whe- 
tw a thing really exiſting wanted any thing eſſential to 
it. Or could it be demanded, Whether this made an 
eſſential or ſpecific difference or no; ſince we have no 
other meaſure of eſſential or ſpecific, but our abſtract 
ideas? And to talk of ſpecific differences in nature, 
without reference to general ideas and names, is to talk 
unintelligibly. For I would aſk any one, What is ſuf⸗ 
ficient to make an eſſential difference in nature, be- 
tween any two particular beings, without any regard 
had to ſome abſtract idea, which is looked upon as the 
eſſence and ſtandard of a ſpecies? All ſuch patterns and 
ſtandards being quite laid aſide, particular beings, con- 
ſidered barely in themſelves; will be found to have all 
their qualities equally eſſential; and every thing, in 
_ each | individual, will be eſſential to it, or, which is 
more, nothing at all. For though it may be reaſonable 
to alk; Whether obeying the magnet be eſſential to 
iron? yet, I think, it. is very improper and inſignifi- 
cant to-aſk, Whether it be eſſential to the particular 
parcel. of matter I cut my pen with, without conſider- 
ing it under the name iron, or as being of a certain 
ſpecies? Andſ if, as has been ſaid, our abſtract ideas, 
which have names annexed to them, are the boundaries 
of ſpecies, nothing can be eſſential but what is- contained 
| in thoſe ideas. 

. 6. It is true, 1 jw a. 8 a "real of 
1 4 diſtinct in ſubſtances from thoſe abſtract ideas of _ 
them, which I call their nominal eſſence. By this real 
eſſence I mean the real conſtitution of any thing, which 
is the foundation of all thoſe properties that are com- 
PDined in, and are conſtantly found to co-exiſt with the 
nominal eſſence; that particular conſtitution which 
every thing has within itſelf, without any relation to 
any thing without it. But eſſence, even in this ſenſe, 


relates to a ſort, and ſuppoſes a ſpecies: for being that 


real conſtitution, on which the properties depend, it 
neceſſarily ſuppoſes a ſort of things, properties belong- 
Ang only to ſpecies, and not to individuals; v. g. ſup- 
8 Pong the nominal eſſence of gold to be a body of ſuch | 

a peculiar 
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a peculiar colour and weight, with mal leability and fus 
 fibility, the real eſſence is that conſtitution of the parts 
of matter, on which theſe qualities and their union 
depend; and is alſo the foundation of its ſolubility in 
aqua regia and other properties accompanying that 
complex idea. Here are eſſences and properties, but 
all upon ſuppoſition of a ſort, or general abſtract idea, 
which is conſidered as immutable: but there is no 
individual parcel of matter, to which any of theſe qua- 
liries are ſo annexed, as to be effential to it, or inſepa- 
rable from it. That which is effential belongs to it as 
a condition, whereby it is of this or that ſort: but take 
away the conſideration of its being ranked under the 
name of ſome abſtra& idea, and then there is nothi 
neceflary to it, nothing inſeparable from it. — 
as to the real eſſences of ſubſtances, we only ſuppoſe 
their being, without preciſely knowing what they are: 
| bur that which annexes them ſtill to the ſpecies, is the 
nominal eſſence, of which * are _ 3 __ 
dation and cauſe. —© 
The nominal "$69 The nent thing 0 be 1 
1 , by which of thoſe effences it is chat 
— ſubſiances are determined into ſorts, or ſpe- 
—_ cies; and chat, it is evident, is by the no- 
minal effence. For it is that alone chat the name, 
which is the mark of che fort, ſignifies. It is impoſſi- 
| ble. therefore that any thing ſhould determine the ſorts 
. of things, which we rank under general names, but 
that idea which that name is deſigned as a mark for; 


which is that, as has been ſhown, which we call nomi- 


mal eſſence. Why do we ſay, this is a horſe, and that 
amle ; this is an animal, that an herb? How comes 
any particular thing to be of -this or that ſort, but be- 
cauſe it has that nominal eſſence, or, which is all one, 
agrees to that abſtract idea that name is annexed to? 
und I deſire any one but to reflect on his own thoughts, 
when he hears or ſpeaks any of - thoſe, or other names 
or ſubftances, 20 now. What ſort of en _— n 
3 And that de footies of things to us are no- 
Sag but the: — them under * names, ao- 
2 | cording | \ - 


te to W e in us, and not 3 
to Preciſe, diftinct, real effences in them; is plain from 
hence, that we find many of the individuals that are 
runked into one ſort, called by one common name, and 
fo received as being of one ſpecies, have yet qualities 
depending on their veal conſtitutions, as far different 
one from another, as from others, from which they are 

accounted to differ ſpecifically. This, as it is eaſy to 
be obſerved by all who have to do with natural bodies; 
{F chemiſts eſpecially are often, by ſad experience, 
convinced of it, when: they, ſometimes in vain, eek 
for the ſame qualities in one parcel of ſulphur, anti- 
mony or vitriol, which they have found in others. Fer 
though they are bodies of the ſame ſpecies, having the 
fame nominal effence, under the ſume name ; yet do 
they often, upon ſevere ways of examination, betray 
qualities ſo different one from another, as to fruſtrate 
the expectat ion and labour of very wary chemiſts. But 

if things were diftinguiſhed into ſpecies, according to 
their real effences, it would be as impoſſible to find 
different properties in any two individual ſubſtances. of 
the ſame ſpecies, as it is to find different properties in 
two circles, or two equilateral triangles. That is pro- 
perly the effence to us, which determines every parti- 
cular to this or that claſſis; or, which is the fame 
thing, to this or that general name: and what can that 
tbe elſe, but that abſtract idea, to which [that name is 
annexed? and ſo has, in truth, a reference, not ſo 
much to the being of particular things, as to Amer 
neral denominations. 

$. 9. Nor indeetl can ve rank and ſort e n 
things, and conſequently (which is the end eſſenre, 
of ſorting) denominate them by their real whick we 
:effences, ay. Dame we know them not. Our , not. 
Faculties carry us no farther towards the knowledge. and 
diſtinction of ſubſtances, than a collection of thole 
ſenſible ideas which we obferve in them; which, how- 
ever made with the greateſt diligence and exactneſs we 
are capable of, yet is more remote from the true inten- 
nal conſtitution, from which thoſe qualities flow, than, 
us a 3 countryman's idea 1s from the inward con- 
tri vance 
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trivance. of that famous clock at Straſburgh, whereof 
he only ſees the outward figure and motions. There is 
not ſo contemptible a plant or animal, that does not 
confound the moſt enlarged underſtanding. Though 
the familiar uſe of things about us take off our wonder ; 
yet it cures not our ignorance. When we come to ex- 
amine the ſtones we tread on, or the iron we daily han- 
dle, we preſently find we know. not their make, and 
can give no reaſon of the different qualities we find in 
them. It is evident the internal conſtitution, wheredn 
their properties depend, is unknown to us. For to go 
no farther than the groſſeſt and moſt obvious we can 
imagine amongſt them, what is that texture of parts, that 
real eſſence, that makes lead and antimony fuſible ; wood 
and ſtones not? What makes lead and iron malleable, 
antimony and ſtones not? And yet how infinitely theſe 
come ſhort of the fine contrivances, and unconceivable 
real eſſences of plants or animals, every one knows. 
The workmanſhip of the all-wiſe and powerful God, 
in the great fabric of the univerſe, and every part 
thereof, farther exceeds the capacity and comprehenſion 
of the moſt inquiſitive and intelligent man, than the 
beſt contrivance of the moſt ingenious man doth the 
conceptions of the moſt ignorant of rational creatures. 
Therefore we in vain. pretend to range things into ſorts, 
and diſpoſe them into certain claſſes, under names, by 
their real eſſences, that are ſo far from our diſcovery or 
- comprehenſion. ' A blind man may as ſoon ſort things 
by their colours, and he that has loſt his ſmell, as well 
diſtinguiſh a lily and a roſe by their odours, as by 
thoſe internal conſtitutions which he knows not. He 
that thinks he can diſtinguiſh ſheep and goats by their 
real efſences, that are unknown to him, may be pleaſed 
to try his ſkill in thoſe ſpecies, called caſſiowary and 


querechinchio; and by their internal real eſſences de- 
termine the boundaries of thoſe ſpecies, without know- 
ing the complex idea of ſenſible qualities, that each of 


thoſe names ſtand _ in the Countries where thaie's ani- 
mals are to be _ "7; "EE IP IND 
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'$. 10. Thoſe therefore who have been Not ſubſtanz 
taught, that the ſeveral ſpecies of ſub- tial forms; 
ſtances had their diſtinct internal ſubſtantial which we 

forms; and that it was thoſe forms which % leßs. 

made the diſtinction of ſubſtances into their true ſpe- 
cies and genera ; were led yet farther out of the way, 
by having their minds ſet upon fruitleſs inquiries after 
ſubſtantial forms, wholly unintelligible, and whereof 
we have ſcarce ſo much as any obſcure or confuſed 
conception in general. „ TI, 

§. 11. That our ranking and diſtinguiſh- ' That the no: 
ing natural ſubſtances into ſpecies, conſiſts minal eſſence 
in the nominal eſſences the mind makes, e- where- 
and not in the real eſſences to be found guich = 

in the things themſelves, is farther evident cies, farther 
from our ideas of ſpirits. For the mind evident from 
getting, only by refſecting on its own ope- iris. 
rations, thoſe ſimple ideas which it attributes to fpirits, 

- | - it hath, or can have no other notion of ſpirit; but by 
attributing all thoſe operations, it finds in itſelf, to a 
ſort of beings, without conſideration of matter. And 
even the moſt advanced notion we have of God is but 
attributing the ſame fimple ideas which we have got 
from reflection on what we find in ourſelves, and which 

we conceive to have more perfection in them, than 
would be in their abſence; attributing, I fay, thoſe 
ſimple ideas to him in an unlimited degree. Thug 
having got, from reflecting on ourſelves,” the idea of 
exiſtence, knowledge, power, and pleaſure, each of., 
which we find ir better to have than to want; and the 
more we have of each, the better; joining all theſe 
together, with infinity to each of them, we have the 
complex idea of an eternal, omniſcient, omnipotent, 
infinitely wiſe and happy Being. And though we are 
told, that there are different ſpecies of angels; yet we 
know not how to frame diftirict fpecific ideas of chem: 
not out of any conceit that the exiſtence of more ſpe- 
cies than one of ſpirits is impoſſible, but becaufe having 
no more ſimple ideas (nor being able to frame more} 
applicable to ſuch beings, but only thoſe few taken from 
_ ourſelves, and from the actions of our own minds in 
Vert. I. Ws 2 . thinking, 
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thinking, and being delighted, and moving ſeveral 
parts of our bodies, we can no otherwiſe diſtinguiſh 
in our conceptions the ſeveral ſpecies of ſpirits one 
from another, but by attributing thoſe operations and 
powers, we find in ourſelves, to them in a higher or 
lower degree; and ſo have no very diſtin&-ſpecific 
ideas of ſpirits, except only of God, to whom we at- 
tribute both duration, and all thoſe other. ideas with 
infinity ; to the other ſpirits, with limitation. Nor as 
I humbly conceive do we, between God and them in 
our ideas, put any difference by any number of ſimple 
ideas, which we have of one, and not of the other, but. 
only that of infinity. All the particular ideas of exiſt- 
ence, knowledge, will, power, and motion, &c. being 
ideas derived from the operations of our minds, we at- 
tribute all of them to all ſorts of ſpirits, with the 
difference only of degrees, to the utmoit we can ima- 
gine, even infinity, when we would frame, as well as 
we can, an idea of the firſt being; who yet, it is cer- 
tain, is infinitely more remote, in the real excellency 
of his nature, from the higheſt and perfecteſt of all 
created beings, than the greateſt man, nay pureſt ſe- 
raph, is from the moſt contemptible part of matter; 
and conſequently muſt infinitely exceed what our nar- 
row eee can conceive of him. 
Whereof.. $. 12. It is not impoſſible to conceive, 
there are pro- nor repugnant to reaſon, that there may 
- bably num- be many ſpecies of ſpirits, as much ſepa- 
3 rated and diverſified one from another by 
wes oy diſtinct properties whereof we have no 
ideas, as the ſpecies of ſenſible things are diſtinguiſhed | 
one from another by qualities which we know, and ob- 
ſerve in them. That there ſhould be more ſpecies. of 
intelligent creatures aboye us, than there are of ſenſible 
and material below us, is probable to me from hence; 
that in all the viſiple corporeal world, we ſee no chafms 
or gaps. All quite down from us the deſcent is by eaſy 
ſteps, and a continued ſeries of things, that in each 
remove differ very little one from the other. There 
are fiſhes that have wings, and are not ſtrangers to the 
ur region; and there are ſome birds that are inhabi- 
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tants of the water, whoſe blood is cold as fiſhes, and 
their fleſh ſo like in taſte, that the ſcrupulous are al- 
lowed them on fiſh-days. There ate animals ſo fear of 
kin both to bitds and beaſts, that they are in the mid- 
dle between both: amphibious animals link the ter- 
reſtrial and aquatic together; ſeals live at land and ſeay 
and porpoiſes have the warm blood and entrails of a 
| hog, not to mention what is confidently reported of 
mermaids or ſea-men. There are ſome brutes, that 
ſeem to have as much knowledge and reaſon, as ſome 
that are called men; and the animal and vegetable 
| Kingdoms are ſo nearly joined, that if you will take the 
loweſt of one, and the higheſt of the other, there will 
{carce be perceived any great difference between them: 
and ſo on, till we come to the loweſt and the moſt in- 
organical parts of matter, we ſhall find every-whete, _ 
that the ſeveral ſpecies are linked together, and differ 
but in almoſt inſenſible degrees. And when we con- 
. fider the infinite power and wiſdom of the Maker, we 
have reaſon to think, that it is ſuitable to the magni- 
ficent harmony of the univerſe, and the great deſign 
and infinite goodneſs of the architect, that the ſpecies 
of creatures ſhould alſo, by gentle — aſcend up- 
ward from us toward his infinite perfection, as we fee 
they gradually deſcend from us downwards: which if 
it be probable, we have reaſon then to be perſuaded; 
that there are far more ſpecies of creatures above us, 
than there are beneath: we being, in degrees of x 
fection, much more remote from the infinite being of 
God, than we are from the loweſt ſtate of being, and 
that which approaches neareſt to nothing. And yet of 
all thoſe diſtinct ſpecies, for the reaſons aboveſaid, we 
have no Long diſtinct ideas. 4 ; | 
FS. 13. But to return to the ſpecies of . ee 
corporeal ſubſtances. If F Gould aſk any The ou 
one, whether ice and water were two dif- 1 
tinct ſpecies of things, I doubt not but I m_ _ 
ſhould be anſwered in the affirmative: and Lee. | 
it cannot be denied, but he that ſays they i 
are two diſtinct ſpecies is in the right. But if an 
— bred in * who perbaps had wh ts 
12 een 
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ſeen nor heard of ice, coming into England in the win- 
ter, find the water, he put in his baſon at night, in a 
great part frozen in the morning, and not knowing any 
_ peculiar name it had, ſhould call it hardened: water; I 
alk, whether this would be a new ſpecies. to him dif- 
| ferent from water? And, I think, it would be an- 
ſwered here, it would not * to him a new ſpecies, no. 
more than congealed jelly, when it is cold, is a diſtinct 
ſpecies from the ſame jelly fluid and warm; or than 
liquid gold, in the furnace, is a diſtinct ſpecies from 
hard gold in the hands of a workman. And if this be 
fo, it is plain, that our diſtinct ſpecies are nothing but 
diſtinct complex ideas, with diſtinct names annexed to 
them. It is true, every ſubſtance that exiſts has its 
peculiar conſtitution, whereon depend thoſe ſenſible. 
qualities and powers we obſerve in it; but the ranking 
of things into ſpecies, which is nothing but ſorting 
them under ſeveral titles, is done by us according to the 
ideas that we have of them: which though ſufficient 
to diſtinguiſh them by names, fo that we may be able 
to diſcourſe of them, when we haye them not preſent 
before us; yet if we ſuppoſe it to be done by their real 
internal conſtitutions, and that things exiſting are diſ- 
tinguiſhed by nature into ſpecies, by real eſſences, ac- 
cording as we diſtinguiſh them into {prone by names, 
we ſhall be liable to great miſtakes. _ ; 
Diffcoliies  - . 14. To diſtinguiſh ſubſtantial b 
© againſt a cer- into ſpecies, according to the uſual ſuppo- 
tain number ſition, that there are certain preciſe eſſences 
[- real eſ. or forms of things, whereby all the indivi- 


duals exiſting are by nature Liſtinguiſhed 
into ſpecies, theſe things are neceſſary. 


$. 15. Firſt, To be aſſured that nature, in the pro- 
duction of things, always deſigns them to partake of 
certain regulated eſtabliſhed eſſences, which are to be 
the models of all things to be produced. This, in that 
crude ſenfe it is uſually propoſed, would need ſome 
| better explication before it can fully be aſſented to. 
$. 16. Secondly, It would be neceſſary. ro know whe- 
ther nature always attains that eſſence it deſigns in the 
| Wn of. * The irregular and uke. 
125 rt * | 
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hirths, that in divers ſorts of animals have been ob- 
ſerved, will always give us reaſon to doubt of one or 
both of theſe. 5 | 

L. 17. Thirdly, It ought to be determined whether 


thoſe we call monſters be really a diſtin& ſpecies, ac- 


cording to the ſcholaſtic notion of the word ſpecies ; 
fince it 18 certain, that every thing that exiſts has its 
particular conſtitution: and yet we find that ſome of 
theſe monſtrous productions have few or none of thoſe 
qualities, which are ſuppoſed to reſult from, and ac- 
company the eſſence of that ſpecies, from whence they 


derive their originals, and to which, by their deſcent, _ 


they ſeem to belong. | 
F. 18. Fourthly, The real eſſences of 
thoſe things, which we diſtinguiſh into ſpe- eſfances of 
cles, and as ſo diſtinguiſhed we name, ought ſubſtances 
to be known; i. e. we ought to have ideas 0 us... 
of them. But ſince we are ignorant in e | 
theſe four points, the ſuppoſed real eſſences IE 
of things ſtand us not in ſtead for the diſtinguiſhing 
ſubſtances into ſpecies. 15 TRE Pew 34 


§. 19. Fifthly, The only imaginable help in this 


caſe would be, that having ' framed perfect complex 
ideas. of the properties of things, flowing from their 
different real eſſences, we ſhould thereby diſtinguith 
them into ſpecies. But neither can this be done ; for 
being ignorant of the real eſſence itſelf, it is impoſſible 
to know all thoſe properties that flow from it, and are 
ſo annexed to it, that any one of them being away, we 
may certainly conclude, that that effence is not there, 
and ſo the thing is not of that ſpecies. We can never 
know what is the preciſe number of properties depend- 


ing on the real eſſence of gold, any one of which fail- 


ing, the real eſſence of gold, and conſequently gold, 
would not be there, unleſs we knew the real eſſence of 
gold itſelf, and by that determined that ſpecies. By 


the word gold here, I muſt be underſtood to defign a 


particular piece of matter; v. g. the laſt guinea that 
was coined. For if it ſhould ſtand here in its ordinary 
ſignification for that complex idea, which I or any one 


elſe calls gold; i. e. for the nominal eſſence of gold, it 


11 would 
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would be jargon: ſo hard is it to ſhow the various 
meaning and imperfection of words, "_ we have no- 
thing elſe. but words to do it by. 
F. 20. By all which it is clear, that our diſtinguiſh- 
ing ſubſtances into ſpecies by names, is not at all 
founded on their real effences ; nor can we pretend to 
range and determine them exactly into ſpecies, accord- 
ing to internal eſſential differences. 
But ſuch a H. 21. But ſince, as has been i; # 
collection as we have need of general words, though we 
Rands for. know not the real eſſences of things ; all we 
5 can do is to collect ſuch a number of ſimple 
ideas, as by examination we find to be united together in 
| things exiſting, and thereof to make one complex idea. 
hich though it be not the real eſſence of any fubſtance 
that exiſts, is yet the ſpecific, eſſence, to which our 
name belongs, and is convertible with it; by which we 
may at leaſt try the truth of theſe nominal eſſences. 
For example, there be that ſay, that the eſſence of body 
is extenſion: if it be ſo, we can never miſtake in put- 
ting the eſſence of any thing for the thing itfelf. Let 
us then in diſcourſe put extenſion for body; and when 
we would ſay that body moves, let us ſay that exten- 
fion moves, and ſee how ill it will look. He that 
ſhould ſay that one extenſion by impulſe moves another 
extenſion, would, by the bare expreſſion, ſufficiently 
Mow the abſurdity of ſuch a nation. The eſſence of 
any thing, in reſpect of us, is the whole complex idea, 
comprehended and marked by that name; and in ſub- 
ſtances, beſides the ſeveral diſtinct ſimple ideas that 
make them up, the confufed one of ſubſtance, or of 
an unknown e and cauſe of their union, is al- 
ways a part: and therefore the eſſence of body is not 
bare extenſion, but an extended ſolid thing ; and fo to 
fay an extended. ſolid thing moves, or impels another, 
1s all one, and as intelligible as to ſay, body moves or 
impels. Likewiſe to ſay, that a rational animal is 
capable of converſation, is all one as to ſay a man. 
But no one will ſay, that rationality is capable of 
* converſation, becauſe it makes not the Vhs eſſence | 
to 1 we give t the name man. 35 


2 
$. 22. : 
1 
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§. 22. There are creatures in the world Our abſtract 
that have ſhapes like ours, but are hairy, ideas are to 


and want language and reaſon. There are s the mea- 


naturals amongft us that have perfectly our Aue 2 
ſhape, but want reaſon, and ſome of them in that of 
language too. There are creatures, as it is man. 
ſaid (© fit fides penes authorem, but there appears no 
contradiction that there ſhould be ſuch) that, with 
language and reaſon, and a ſhape in other things agree- 
ing with ours, have hairy tails; others -where the 


males have no beards, and others where the females 
have. If it be aſked, whether theſe be all men or no, 
all of human ſpecies? it is plain, the queſtion refers 


only to the nominal effence : for thoſe of them to whom 


the definition of the word man, or the complex idea 


ſignified by that name, agrees, are men, and the other 
not. But if the inquiry be made concerning the ſup- 


poſed real eſſence, and whether the internal conſtitu- 
tion and frame of theſe ſeveral creatures be ſpecifically 
different, it 1s wholly impoſſible for us to anſwer, no 
part of that going into our ſpecific idea ; only we have 


reaſon to think, that where the faculties or outward 


frame ſo much differs, the internal conſtitution is not 
exactly the ſame. But what difference in the internal 
real conſtitution makes a ſpecific difference, 1t 1s in. 
vain to inquire; whilſt our meaſures of ſpecies be, as 
they are, only our abſtract ideas, which we know; 
and not that internal conſtitution, which makes no part _ 
of them. Shall the difference of hair only on the ſkin, 
be a mark of a different internal ſpecific conſtitution 
between a changeling and a drill, when they- agree in' 


ſhape, and want of reaſon and ſpeech? And ſhall not 


the want of reaſon and ſpeech be a ſign to us of dif- 


| ferent real conſtitutions and ſpecies between a change- 


ling and a reaſonable man? And ſo of the reſt, if we 


pretend that diſtinction of ſpecies or ſorts is fixedly 


eſtabliſhed by the real frame and ſecret conſtitutions of 


things. | , Ba | 
F. 23. Nor let any one ſay, that the power Species not 


of propagation in animals by the mixture diſtinguiſhed | 


by genera- 


of male and female, and in plants by ſeeds, tion. 
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keeps the ſuppoſed real ſpecies diſtinct and entire. 
For granting this to be true, it would help us in the 
diſtinction of the ſpecies of things no farther than the 


tribes of animals and vegetables. What muſt we do 


for the reſt? But in thoſe too it is not ſufficient: for 


if hiſtory lye not, women have conceived by drills: 


and what real ſpecies, by that meaſure, ſuch a produc- 
tion will be in nature, will be a new queſtion: and 
we have reaſon to think this is not impoſſible, ſince 

mules and jumarts, the one from the mixture of an 


aſs and à mare, the other from the mixture of a bull 


and a mare, are ſo frequent in the world. I once ſaw 


a creature that was the iſſue of a cat and a rat, and 


had the plain marks of both about it; wherein nature 
| 3 to haye followed the pattern of neither ſort 
alone, but to have jumbled them together. To which,, 
he that ſhall. add the monſtrous productions that are o 


5 frequently to be met with in nature, will find it hard, 


even in the race of animals, to determine by the pe- 
digree of what ſpecies every animal's iſſue is: and be 
at a loſs about the real eſſence, which he thinks cer- 
tainly conyeyed by generation, and has alone a right 
to the fpecific name. But farther, if the ſpecies of 
animals and plants are to be diſtinguiſhed only by 
Propagation, muſt I go to the Indies to ſee the fire and 
dam of the one, and the plant from which the ſeed was 
| E that produced the other, to know whether 


be a tyger or that te? 
Not by foh- $. 24. Upon the whole matter, it is 
Rantia) ** evident, that it is their own collections of 
forms. ſenſible qualities, that men make the eſ- 


ſences of their ſeveral ſorts of ſubſtances; 6 


and that their real internal ſtructures are not con- 
ſidered by the greateſt part of men, in the ſorting 
them. Much leſs were any ſubſtantial forms ever 
- thought on by any, but thoſe who have in this one 
part 12 the world learned the language of the ſchools : 
and yet thoſe 1gnorant men, who pretend not any 


; inſight into the real eſſences, nor trouble themſelves 
about ſubſtantial forms, but are content with knowing 


* 


Fung ons from ener by their — qualities, | 


are | 
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are often better acquainted with their differences, can 
more nicely diſtinguiſh them from their uſes, and bet- 


ter know what they expect from each, | than thoſe 


learned quick-ſighted men, who look ſo deep into 
them, and talk ſo nien, of ſomething. more hid- 
den and eſſential. 

$. 25. But ſuppoſing that ths: real eſ- The ſpecile 
ſences of ſubſtances were diſcoverable by eſſences are 
thoſe that would ſeverely apply themſelves ee the 
to that inquiry, yet we could not reaſonably _.* 


think, that the ranking of things under general names 


was regulated by thoſe internal real conftitutions, or 
any thing elſe but their obvious appearances : ſince 
languages, in all countries, have been eſtabliſhed lo 
before ſciences. So that they have not been philoſo- 
phers, or logicians, .or ſuch who have troubled _ 
ſelves about forms and effences, that, have-made the 


neral names that are in uſe amongſt the ſeveral na- 


tions of men: but thoſe more or leſs comprehenfive 
terms have for the moſt part, in all languages, re- 
ceived their birth and ſignification from ignorant and 
illiterate people, who ſorted and denominated things 


by thoſe ſenſible qualities they found in them; there 


by to ſignify them, when abſent, to others, whether 
they had an occaſion to mention a ſort or a particular 
thing. | 
$. A, Since then it is ien e We e 

fort and name ſubſtances by their nominal, very various 
and not by their real eſſences; the next and uncer- 
thing to be conſidered is, how and by 
whom theſe eſſences come to be made. As to the 
latter, it is evident they are made by the mind, and not 
by nature: for were they nature's workmanſhip, they 
could not be ſo various and different in ſeveral men, as 
experience tells us they are. For if we will examine it, 


we ſhall not find the nominal eſſence of any one ſpecies 


of ſubſtances in all men the ſame; no not of that, 
which of all others we are the moſt intimately ac- 
| werder with. It could not poſſibly be, that the ab- 
ract idea to which the name man is given, ſhould be 

different i in ſeveral 1 if it were of nature's making a 
| | an 
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and that to one it ſhould be © animal rationale, and 
to another, animal implume bipes latis unguibus.“ 
_ He that annexes the name man to a complex idea made 
up of ſenſe and ſpontaneous motion, joined to a body 
of ſuch a ſhape, has thereby one eſſence of the ſpecies 
man; and he that, upon farther examination, adds 
rationality, has another eſſence of the ſpecies he calls 
man: by which means, the ſame individual will be a 
true man to the one, which is not ſo to the other. I 
think, there is ſcarce any one will allow this upright 


_ figure, ſo well known, to be the eſſential difference of 


the ſpecies man; and yet how far men determine of the 
forts of animals rather by their ſhape than deſcent, is 
very viſible: ſince it has been more than once debated, 
whether ſeveral human fœtuſes ſhould be preſerved or 
received to baptiſm or no, only becauſe of the difference 
of their outward configuration from the ordinary make 
of children, without knowing whether they were not 
as capable of reaſon, as infants caſt in another mould: 
ſome whereof, though of an approved ſhape, are never. 
capable of as much appearance of reaſon all their lives, 
as is to be found in an ape, or an elephant, and never 
ive any ſigns of being acted by a rational ſoul. 
hereby it is evident, that the outward figure, which 
only was found wanting, and not the faculty of reaſon, 
which no-body could know would be wanting in its 
due ſeaſon, was made eſſential to the human ſpecies. 
The learned divine and lawyer muſt, on ſuch occaſions, 
rendunce his ſacred definition of “ animal rationale,” 
and ſubſtitute ſome other eſſence of the human ſpecies. 
Monſieur Menage furniſhes us with an example worth 
the taking notice of on this occaſion: © When the 

_ « abbot of St. Martin (fays he) was born, he had ſq 
little of the figure of a man, that it 'beſpake him 


e rather a monſter. It was for ſome time under deli-. 


*#-beration, whether he ſhould be baptized or no— 
% However, he was baptized and declared a man pro- 

c viſionally ' {till time ſhould ſhow what he would 
% prove. | Nature had moulded him ſo untowardly, 
7 that he was called all his life the Abbot Malotru,” 
* 1, e, jl|-ſhaped. He was of Caen, Menagiana, 444.'% 


ä 
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This child, we ſee, was very near being excluded out 


of the ſpecies of man, barely by his ſhape. He 
eſcaped very narrowly as he was, and it is certain a 
figure a little more oddly turned had caſt him, and he 


had been executed as a thing not to be allowed to paſs 

for a man. And yet there can be no reaſon given, 
why if the lineaments of his face had been a little 
altered, a rational ſoul could not have been lodged in 
him ; why a viſage ſomewhat longer, or a noſe flatter, 
or a wider mouth, could not have conſiſted, as well 
as the reſt of his ill figure, with ſuch a ſoul; ſuch 

arts, as made him, disfigured as he was, capable to 
* a dignitary in the church. up 0 


F. 27. Wherein then, would 1 gladly know, conſiſt 


the preciſe and unmoveable boundaries of that ſpe- 
cies? It is plain, if we examine, there is no ſuch thing 
made by nature, and eſtabliſned by her amongſt men. 
The real eſſence of that, or any other ſort of ſubſtances, it 
is evident we know not; and therefore are ſo undeter- 
mined in our nominal eſſences, which we make our- 

ſelves, that if ſeveral men were to be aſked concerning 
ſome oddly-ſhaped foetus, as ſoon as born, whether it 
were a man or no, it is paſt doubt, one ſhould meet 
with different anſwers. Which could not happen, if 


the nominal eſſences, whereby we limit and diftinguiſh 


the ſpecies of ſubſtances, were not made by: man, -with 
ſome liberty; but were exactly copied from preciſe 
boundaries ſet by nature, whereby it diſtinguiſhed all 
ſubſtances into certain fpecies. Who would undertake 
to reſolve, what ſpecies that monſter was of, which is 
mentioned by Licetus, lib. 1. c. 3. with a man's head 
and hog's body ? Or thoſe other, which to the bodies 
of men had the heads of beaſts, as dogs, horſes, &c. 
If any of theſe creatures had lived, and could have 


ſpoke, it would have increaſed the difficulty. Had 


the upper part, to the middle, been of human ſhape; 


and all below ſwine; had it been murder to deſtroy it? 


Or muſt the biſhop have been conſulted, whether it 
were man enough to be admitted to the font or no? as, 
J have been told, it happened in France ſome years 


ſince, in ſomewhat a like caſe, So uncertain are the 
; | boundaries 
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boundaries of ſpecies of animals to us, who have no 
other meaſures than the complex ideas of our own col- 
lecting: and fo far are we from certainly knowing what 
a man is; though, perhaps, it will be judged great igno- 
rance to make any. doubt about it. And yet, I think, I 
may ſay, that the certain boundaries of that ſpecies are 
ſo far ws being determined, and the preciſe number 
of ſimple ideas, which make the nominal eſſence, ſo 
far from being ſettled and perfectly known, that very 
material doubts may ſtill ariſe about it. And I ima- 
gine, none of the definitions of the word man, which 
we yet have, nor deſcriptions: of that fort of animal, 

are ſo perfect and exact, as to ſatisfy a conſiderate in- 
quiſitive perſon; much leſs to obtain a general con- 
ſent, and to be that which men would every-where 
ſtick by, in the deciſion of caſes, and determining of 


life and death, baptiſm or no baptiſm, in eee | 


that might happen. j 


But not ſo $-.28. But thi. theſe amb ern uf | 


= --- a0 ſubſtances are made by the mind, they are 


1 170101 HEB yet made ſo arbitrarily as thoſe of mixed 


modes. To the making of any nominal 
efſence, it is neceſſary, Firſt, that the ideas whereof it 
conſiſts have ſuch an union as to make but one idea, 
how compounded ſoever. Secondly, that the particular 
idea ſo united be exactly the ſame, neither more nor 
leſs. For if two abſtract complex ideas differ either in 
number or ſorts of their component parts, they make 
two different, and not one and the ſame eſſence. In 
the firſt of theſe, the mind, in making its complex 
ideas of ſubſtances, only follows E. and puts none 
together, which are not ſuppoſed to have an union in 
nature. No- body joins the voice of a ſheep, with the 
ſhape. of a horſe; nor the colour of lead, with the 
weight and fixedneſs of gold; to be the complex ideas 
of any real ſubſtances: unleſs he has a mind to fill his 
head with chimeras, and his diſcourſe with unintelli- 
gible words. Men obſerving certain qualities always 
joined and exiſting together, therein copied nature; 


and of ideas ſo united, made their complex ones f 


e For chough men may make what complex 
ideas LA 
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ideas they pleaſe, and give what names to them they 
will; yet if they will be underſtood, when they ſpeak 
of things really exiſting, they muſt in ſome degree con- 
form their ideas to the things they would ſpeak of: or 
elſe men's language will be like that of Babel; and 
every man's words being intelligible only to himſelf, 
would no longer ſerve to converſation, and the ordi- 
nary affairs of life, if the ideas they ſtand for be not 
ſome way anſwering the common appearances and | 
agreement of ſubſtances, as they really exiſt. 

S. 29. Secondly, though the mind of man, uu ve 
in making its complex ideas of ſubſtances, impe bor 
never puts any together that do not really or 
are not ſuppoſed to co-exiſt; and ſo. it truly borrows 
that union from nature: yet the number it combines 
depends upon the various care, induſtry, or fancy of 
him that makes it. Men generally content themſelves 
with ſome few ſenſible obvious qualities; and often, if 
not always, leave out others as material, and as firmly 
united, as thoſe that they take. Of ſenſible ſubſtances 
there are two ſorts; one of organized bodies, which 
are propagated by ſeed; and in theſe, the ſhape is thar, 
which to us is the leading quality and moſt characteriſ- 
tical part that determines the ſpecies. And therefore 
in vegetables and animals, an extended ſolid: ſubſtance 
of ſuch a certain figure uſually ſerves the turn. For 
however ſome men ſeem to prize their definition of 
« animal rationale, yet ſhould there a creature be 
found, that had language and reaſon, but partook not 
of the uſual ſnape of a man, I believe it would hardly 
paſs for a man, how much ſoever it were “ animal ra- 
tionale.“ And if Balaam's aſs had, all his life, dif- 
courfed as rationally as he did once with his maſter, I 
doubt yet whether any one would have thought him 
worthy the name man, or allowed him to be of the 
ſame ſpecies with himſelf. As in vegetables and ani- 
mals it is the ſhape, ſo in moſt other bodies, not pro- 

ted by ſeed, it is the colour we moſt fix on, and 

are moſt led by. Thus where we find the colour of 
| gold, we are apt to imagine all the other qualities; 
| com- 
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comprehended in our complex idea, to be there alſo? 


and we commonly take theſe two obvious qualities, viz. 
' ſhape and colour, for ſo. preſumptive ideas of ſeveral 
ſpecies, that in a good picture we readily fay this is a 


hon, and that a roſe ; this is a gold, and that a filver 
goblet, only by the different figures and colours _ 


ſented to the eye by the pencil. 


- Which yet F. 30. But though this ſerves. well 
ſerve ſor enough for groſs and confuſed conceptions, 
p97 pag inaccurate ways of talking and think- 


| ; yet men are far enough from having 
| agreed on the preciſe number of ſimple ideas, or qua- 
lities, belonging to any ſort of things, ſignified by its 
name. Nor is it a wonder, ſince it requires much 
time, pains, and ſkill, ſtrict inquiry, and long exami- 
nation, to find out what and how many thoſe ſimple 
ideas are, "which are conſtantly and inſeparably united 
in nature, and are always. to be found together 1 in the 


fame ſubject. Moſt men wanting either time, inclina- | 
tion, or induſtry enough for this, even to ſome tolerable 


degree, content themſelves with ſome few obvious and 
outward appearances of things, thereby readily to diſ- 
tinguiſh and fort them for the common affairs of life: 

and fo, without farther examination, give them names, 
or take up the names already in uſe. Which, though 
in common converſation they paſs well enough for the 


figns of ſome few obvious qualities co-exiſting, are yet 


far enough from comprehending, in a ſettled fignifica- 


tion, a preciſe number of ſimple ideas; much leſs all 


rn He char ſhall con- 


ider, after fo much ſtir about genus and ſpecies, and 
ſuch a deal of talk of ſpecific differences, how few 


words we have yet ſettled definitions of; may with 


reaſon imagine that thoſe forms, which there hath been 


ſo much noiſe made about, are. only chimeras, which. 
give us no light into the ſpecific natures of things. And 
0 that ſhall conſider, how far the names of ſubſtances 


are from having ſignifications, wherein all who uſe 
them do agree, will have reaſon to conclude, that 
: A the nominal eſſences of ſubſtances are all ſup- 


_ | | 


| & 
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poſed to be copied from nature, yet they are all, or 
moſt of them, very imperſect. Since the compoſition 
of thoſe complex ideas are, in ſeveral men, very diffe- 
rent : and. therefore that theſe boundaries of ſpecies 
are as men, and not as nature makes them, -if at leaſt 
there are in nature any ſuch prefixed bounds. - It is 
true, that many particular ſubſtances are ſo made by 
nature, that they have agreement and likeneſs one with 
| another, and ſo afford a foundation of being ranked. 
into forts. But the ſorting of things by us, or the 
making of determinate ſpecies, being in order to naming 
and comprehending them under general terms; I can=- - 
not ſee how it can be properly ſaid, that nature ſets the 
boundaries of the ſpecies of things : or if it be ſo, our 
boundaries of ſpecies are not exactly conformable to 
_ thoſe in nature. For we having need of general names 
for preſent uſe, ſtay not for a perfect diſcovery of all 
thoſe qualities which would beſt ſhow us their moſt 
material differences and agreements ; but we ourſelves. 
divide them, by certain obvious appearances, into ſpe- 
cies, that we may the eaſter under general names com- 
municate our thoughts about them. For having no 
other knowledge of any ſubſtance, but of the ſimple 
ideas that are united in it; and obſerving ſeveral, par- 
ticular things to agree with others in ſeveral of thoſe 
ſimple ideas; we make that collection our ſpecific 
idea, and give it a general name ; that in recording our. 
thoughts, and in our diſcourſe with others, we may in 
one ſhort word deſign all the individuals that agree in 
that complex idea, without enumerating the ſimple 
ideas that make it up; and ſo not waſte our time and 
breath in tedious deſc riptions: which we ſee they are 
fain to do, who would diſcourſe of any new ſort of 
things they have not yet a name for. 
§. 31. But however theſe ſpecies of ſub- Efſences of: 
ances pals - well enough in ordinary con- | ſpecies under 
verſation, it is plain that this complex idea, the ne | 
wherein they obſerve ſeveral individuals to Aer 
agree, is by different men made very dif- | 
ferently; by ſome more, and others leſs accurately. 
In ſome, this complex idea contains a greater, 2 in 
| | others 
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others a ſmaller number of qualities; and ſo is appa- 
rently ſuch as the mind makes it. The yellow ſhining 
colour makes gold to children; others add weight, 
malleableneſs, and fuſibility ; and others yet other 
qualities, which they find joined with that yellow co- 
lour, as conſtantly as its weight and fuſibility: for in 
all theſe and the like qualities, one has as good a right 
to be put into the complex idea of that ſubſtance 
wherein they are all joined, as another. And there- 
fore different men leaving out or putting in ſeveral 
ſimple ideas, which others do not, according to their 
various examination, ſkill, or obſervation of that ſub- 
ject, have different eſſences of gold; which muſt there- 
fore be of their own, and not of nature's making. 
The more F. 32. If the number of ſimple ideas, 
dur that make the nominal eſſence of the loweſt 
Ideas are, the ſpecies, or firſt ſorting of individuals, de- 
pits ne” pends on the mind of man variouſly collect- 
partial they - ing them, it is much more evident that 
ue. they do ſo, in the more comprehenſive 
claſſes, which by the maſters of logic are called genera. 
Theſe are complex ideas deſignedly imperfect: and it 
is viſible at firſt fight, that ſeveral of thoſe qualities 
that are to be found in the things themſelves, are pur- 
poſely left out of generical ideas. For as the mind, 
to make general ideas comprehending ſeveral particu- 
lars, leaves out thoſe of time, and place, and ſuch 
other, that make them incommunicable to more than 
one individual; ſo to make other yet more general 


ideas, that may comprehend different ſorts, it leaves 


out thoſe qualities that diftinguiſh them, and puts into 
its new collection only ſuch ideas as are common to 
ſeveral ſorts. The ſame convenience that made men 
expreſs ſeveral parcels of yellow matter coming from 
Guinea and Peru under one name, ſets them alſo upon 
making of one name that may comprehend both gold 


and ſilver, and ſome other bodies of different ſorts. 


This is done by leaving out thoſe qualities, which are 
peculiar to each ſort; and retaining a complex idea 


made up of thoſe that are common to them all; to 
which the name metal being annexed, there is a genus 
1 „ i conſtituted; | | 
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conſtituted ; the effence whereof - being that abſtract 
idea, containing only malleableneſs and fuſibility, with - 
- certain degrees of weight and fixedneſs, wherein ſome 
bodies of "ſeveral kinds agree, leaves out the colour, 
and other qualities peculiar to gold and filver, and the 
other ſorts. comprehended under the name metal. 
Whereby it is plain, that men follow not exactly the 
patterns ſet them by nature, when they make their 
general ideas of ſubſtances; ſince there is no body to 
be found, which has barely malleableneſs and ſuſibility 
in it, without other qualities, as inſeparable as thoſe. 
But men, in making their general ideas, ſeeing more 
the convenience of language and quick diſpatch, by 
ſhort and comprehenſive ſigns, than the true and pre- 
ciſe nature of things as they exiſt; .have, in the framing 
their abſtract ideas, chiefly purſued that end, which 
was to be furniſhed with ſtore of general and variouſly 
comprehenſive names. So that in this whole buſineſs 
of genera and ſpecies, the genus, or more comprehen- 
five, is but a partial conception of what is, in the ſpe- 
cies, and the ſpecies but a partial idea of what is to be 
found in each individual. If therefore any one will 
think, that a man, and a horſe, and an animal, and a 
plant, &c. are diſtinguiſhed by real eſſences made by 
nature, he muſt think nature to be very liberal of theſe 
real efſences, making one for body, another for an ani- 
mal, and another for a horſe ; and all theſe eſſences libe- 
rally beſtowed upon Bucephalus. But if we would 
rightly conſider what is done, in all theſe genera and 
ſpecies, or ſorts, we ſhould find, that there is no new 
thing made, but only more or leſs comprehenſi ve ſigns, 
whereby we may. be enabled to expreſs, in a few ſylla- 
bles, great numbers of particular things, as they agree 
in more. or leſs general - conceptions, which we have 
framed to that purpoſe. In all which we may obſerve, 
that the more general term is always the name. of a leſs 
complex idea ; and that each genus is but a partial 
conception of the ſpecies. comprehended under it. So 
that if theſe abſtract general ideas be thought to be 
complete, It can only be in "reſpect of a> certain eſta- 
Vol. I. K K 25 bliſhed 
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bliſhed relation between them and certain names, which 
are made uſe of to ſignify them; and not in ee of 
any thing exiſting, as made by nature. 
This all a= F. 33. This is adjuſted to the true end of 
commodated ſpeech, which is to be the eaſieſt and ſhorteſt 
Tech of way of communicating our notions. For 
l thus he, that would diſcourſe of things as 
they agreed in the complex ideas of extenſion and foli- 
dity, needed but uſe the word body to denote all ſuch. 
He that to theſe would join others, fignified by the 
words life, ſenſe, and ſpontaneous motion, needed but 
uſe the word animal, to ſignify all which partook of 
thoſe ideas: and he that had made a complex idea of 
a body, with life, fenſe, and motion, with the faculty 
of reaſoning, and a certain ſhape joined to it, needed 
but uſe the ſhort monoſyllable man to expreſs all parti- 
culars that correſpond to that complex 1dea. This 1s 
the proper buſinefs of genus and ſpecies: and this men 
do, without any conſideration of real effences, or ſub- 
ſtantial forms, which come not within the reach of our 
knowledge, when we think of thoſe things; nor within 
the ſignification of our words, when we courſe with 
others. 15 
$. 34. Were I to talk with any one of a 
— 4 ſort of birds J lately ſaw in St. James's 
7 Park, about three or four feet high, with a 
. covering of ſomething between feathers and hair, of a 
dark brown colour, without wings, but in the place 
thereof two or three little branches coming down like 
fprigs of Spaniſh broom, long great legs, with feer 
only of three claws, and without a tail; I muſt make 
this deſcription of it, and fo may make others under- 
ſtand me: but when I am told that the name of it is 
caſſuaris, I may then uſe that word to ſtand in diſ- 
courſe for all my complex idea mentioned in that de- 
ſcription: though by that word, which is now become 
a ſpecific name, I know no more of the real eſſence or 
cConſtitutionꝰ of that ſort of animals than I did before; 
nt knew probably as much of the nature of that ſpe- 


cies ö 
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_ cies of birds, before I learned the name, a8 many 
Engliſhmen do of ſwans, or herons, which are ſpecific 
names, very well Een of ſorts of is common 
in England. 

F. 35. From what has been ſaid, it is | 
evident, that men make ſorts of things. . 2 
For it being different eſſences alone that ſorts. 
make different ſpecies, it is plain that 
they who make thoſe abſtract ideas, which are the no- 
minal eſſences, do thereby make the ſpecies, or ſort. 
Should there be a body found, having all the other 
qualities of gold, except malleableneſs, it would no 
doubt be made a queſtion whether it were gold or no, 
i. e. whether it were of that ſpecics. This could be 
determined only by that abſtract idea to which every 
one annexed the name gold; ſo that it would be true 
gold to him, and belong to that ſpecies, who included 
not malleableneſs in his nominal eſſence, ſignified by 
the ſound gold ; and on the other fide it would not be 
true gold, or of that ſpecies," to him who included 
malleableneſs in his ſpecific idea. And who, I Pray 
is it that makes theſe diverſe. ſpecies even under one 
and the ſame name, but men that make two different 
abſtract ideas conſiſting not exactly of the ſame collec- 
tion of qualities? Nor is it a mere ſuppoſition to ima- 
gine that a body may exiſt, wherein the other obvious 
qualities of gold may be without malleablenefs ; ſince 
it is certain, that gold itſelf will be ſometimes ſo 
eager, (as artiſts. call it) that it will as little endure. 
the hammer as glaſs itſelf. What we have ſaid, of the 
putting in or leaving malleableneſs out of the com- 
plex idea the name gold is by any one annexed to, 
may be ſaid of its peculiar weight, hxedneſs, and ſeveral 
other the like qualities: for whatſoever is left out, or 
put in, it is ſtill the complex idea, to which that 
name is annexed, that makes the ſpecies : and as any 
particular parcel of matter anſwers that idea, ſo the 

name of the ſort belongs truly to it; and it is of that 
"ſpecies. * thus any ching is true gold, perfect 

K k 2 metal. 
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metal. All which determination of the ſpecies, it s 
Plain, depends on the underſtanding oo man, e 
this or that complex idea. 
A REL §. 36. This then, in hott, is the en 2 
makes the nature makes many particular things which 
fimilitude. do agree one with another, in many ſenſi- 
eee qualities, and probably too in their 
internal frame and conſtitution : but it is not this 
real eſſence that diſtinguiſhes them into ſpecies ; it is 
men, who, taking occaſion from the qualities they find 
united in them, and wherein they obſerve often ſeveral . 
individuals to agree, range them into ſorts, in order 
to their naming, for the convenience of comprehenſive 
ſigns; under which individuals, according to their 
conformity to this or that abſtract idea, come to be 
ranked as under enſigns; ſo that this is of the blue, 
that the red regiment; this is a man, that a drill: and 
in this, I think, e the whole 12 A of en 
and ſpecies. | | 
'$. 37. I do not Gaim bare akute, in 406 conſtant 
production of particular beings, makes them not al- 
ways new and various, but very much alike and of kin 
one to another: but I think it nevertheleſs true, that 
the boundaries of the ſpecies, whereby men ſort them, 
are made by men; fince the eſſences of the ſpecies, diſ- 
tinguiſhed by different names, Are, as has been proved, 
of man's making, and ſeldom adequate to the internal 
nature of the things they are taken from. So that 8 5 


may truly ſay, ſuch a manner of mans of things, is 
the waekmabſhip: of men. 


F. 38. One ching 1 doubt not but 1 | 

Frcs ſeem very ſtrange in this doctrine ; which 
ſence. is, that from what has been ſaid it will fol- 
lou, that each abſtract idea, with a name 

| x0 ie! makes a diftin&t ſpecies. But np gan help it it 


truth will have it ſo? For ſo t muſt remain till ſome 


body can ſnow us the ſpecies of things limited and 
diſtinguiſhed by ſomething elſe; and let us ſee, that 
general terms ſignify not our abſtract ideas, but ſome- 
* i from them. I would fain know Why a 


8 1 5 ock 
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ſhock * a hound are not as diſtinct ſ pecies as a ſpaniel 


and an elephant. We have no other idea of the dif- 
ferent eſſence of an elephant and a ſpaniel, than we 


have of the different eſſence of a ſhock and a hound; 
all the eſſential difference, whereby we know and diſtin- 
guiſh them one from another, conſiſting only in the 


different collection of ſimple ideas, to which we have 
given thoſe different names. 

$. 39. How much the making of ſpecies G 
and genera is in order to general names, ſpecies are in 
and how much general names are neceſſary, order to 


if not to the being, yet at leaſt to the com- 8 


pleting of a ſpecies, and making it paſs for ſuch, 


will appear, beſides what has been ſaiq above concern- 


ing ice and water, in a very familiar example. A 


filent and a ſtriking watch are but one ſpecies to thoſe 
who have but one name for them: but he that has the 


name watch for one, and clock for the other, and diſ- 
tinct complex ideas, to which thoſe names belong, to 


him they are different ſpecies. It will be faid perhaps 


that the inward contrivance and conſtitution 1s diffe- 
rent between theſe two, which the watch- maker has a 


clear idea of. And yet, it is plain, they are but one 
ſpecies to him, when he has but one name for them. 


or what is ſufficient in the inward contrivance to 
make a new ſpecies? There are ſome watches that are 


made with four wheels, others with five: is this a ſpe- 
cific difference to the workman? Some have ſtrings 
and phyſies, and others none; ſome have the balance 
looſe, and others regulated by a ſpiral ſpring, and 
others by hogs briſtles: are any or all of theſe enough 


to make a ſpecific difference to the workman, that 
knows each of theſe, and ſeveral other different con- 
trivances, in the internal conſtitutions of watches? It 
is certain each of theſe hath a real difference from che 
reſt: but whether it be an eſſential, a ſpecific difference 
or no, relates only to the complex idea to which the 
name watch is given: as long as they all agree in the 
idea which that name ſtands Tos. and that name does 


not as a See name comprehend different ſpecies 


K k 1 „ 
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under it, they are not eſſentially nor ſpecifically diffe- 
rent. But if any one will make minuter diviſions from 
differences that he knows in the internal frame of 
watches, and to ſuch preciſe complex ideas give names 
that ſhall prevail; they will then be new ſpecies to 


them who have thoſe ideas with names to them, and 


can, by thoſe differences, diſtinguiſh watches into theſe 
ſeveral ſorts, and then watch wilt be a generical name. 
But yet they would be no diſtin& ſpecies to men igno- 


rant of clock-work and the inward contrivances -of 


watches, who had no other idea but the outward ſhape 


and bulk, with the marking of the hours by the hand. 


For to them all thoſe other names would be but ſyno- 
nymous terms for the ſame idea, and fignify no more, 
Nor no other thing but a watch. Juſt thus, I think, 
it is-in natural things. No-body will doubt that'the 
wheels or ſprings (if I may fo ſay) within, are different 
In a rational man and a changeling, no more than that 


there is a difference in the frame between a drill and a 


changeling. But whether one, or both the differences 
be eſſential or ſpecifical, is only to be known to us, 
by their agreement or difagreement with the complex 


idea that the name man ſtands for: for by that alone 


can it be determined, whether one, or both, or neither 
of thoſe be a man or no. e 


Species of a- $. 40. From what has been before ſaid, 


- rificialthings we may ſee the reaſon. why, in the ſpecies 
tefs confuſed of artificial things, there is generally leſs 
than natural. confuſion and uncertainty, than in natural. 
_ Becauſe an artificial thing being a production of man, 
which the artificer deſigned, and therefore well knows 
the idea of, the name of it is ſuppoſed to ſtand for no 


other idea, nor to import any other eſſence than what 


is certainly to be known, and eaſy enough to be appre- 
hended. For the idea or effence of the ſeveral ſorts of 


artificial things conſiſting, for the moſt part, in no- 


thing but the determinate figure of ſenſible parts; and 
ſometimes motioh depending thereon, which the arti- 
ficer faſhions in matter, ſuch as he finds for his turn; 


it is not beyond the reach of our faculties to attain a 


ſettle the ſignification of 


certain idea thereof, and to 
1 | 6 „ 


—— 
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the names, whereby the ſpecies of artificial things are 
diſtinguiſhed with leſs doubt, obſcurity, and equivo- 


cation, than we can in things natural, whoſe differences 


and operations depend upon contrivances beyond the 
reach of our diſcoveries. . | 35 

F. 41. I muſt be excuſed here if I think * 
artificial things are of diſtinct ſpecies as ea - 
5 | | | gs of dif- 
well as natural: fince I find they are as tin& ſpecies. 
plainly and orderly ranked into forts, by 

different abſtract ideas, with general names annexed to 


them, as diſtin& one from another as thoſe of natural _ 


ſubſtances. For why ſhould we not think a watch and 
- piſtol, as diſtinct ſpecies one from another, as a horſe 
and a dog, 24 being expreſſed in our minds by diſ- 
tinct ideas, and to others by diſtinct appellations? 
FS. 42. This is farther to be obſerved S. pftances 
concerning ſubſtances, that they alone of alone hare 
all our ſeveral ſorts of ideas have particular proper 

or proper names, whereby one only par- es. 


ticular thing is ſignified. Becauſe in ſimple ideas, 
modes, and relations, it ſeldom happens that men have 
occaſion to mention often. this or that particular when 
it is abſent. Beſides, the greateſt part of mixed modes, 
being actions which periſh in their birth, are not ca- 
pable of a laſting duration as ſubſtances, which are the 
actors: and wherein the ſimple ideas that make up 
the complex ideas deſigned by the name, have a laſt- 
ing union. ee As 5 

$. 43. I muſt beg pardon of my reader, 
for having dwelt ſo long upon this, ſubject, 
and perhaps with fome obſcurity. But I words. 
deſire it may be conſidered how difficult it | 
is to lead another by words into the thoughts of 
things, ſtripped of thoſe ſpecifical differences we give 
them: which things, if I name not, I ſay nothing; 
and if I do name them, I thereby rank them into ſome 
ſort or other, and ſuggeſt to the mind the uſual ab- 
ſtract idea of that ſpecies ; and ſo. croſs my purpoſe. 
For to talk of a man, and to lay by, at the ſame time, 
the ordinary ſignification of the name man, which is 

. "4. our 
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our complex idea uſually annexed to it; and bid the 
reader conſider man as he is in himſelf, and as he is 
really diſtinguiſned from others in his internal conſti- 
tution, or real eſſence; that is, by ſomething he knows 
not what ; looks like trifling: and yet thus one muſt 
do who would ſpeak of the ſuppoſed real eſſences and 
ſpecies of things, as thought to be made by nature, if 
it be but only to make it underſtood, that there is no 
ſuch thing ſignified by the general names, which ſub- 
ſtances are called by: But becauſe it is difficult by 
known familiar names to do this, give me leave to en- 
deavour by an example to make the different conſidera- 
tion the mind has of ſpecific names and ideas a little 
more clear; and to ſhow how the complex ideas of 
modes are referred ſometimes to archetypes in the 
minds of other intelligent beings ; or, which is 
the ſame, to the ſignification annexed by others to 
their received names ; and ſometimes to no archetypes 
atall. Give me leave alſo to ſhow how the mind al- 
ways refers its ideas of ſubſtances, either to the ſub- 
ſtances themſelves, or to the fignification of their 
names as to the archetypes ; and alſo to make plain 
the nature of ſpecies, or ſorting of things, as appre- 
hended, and made uſe of by us; and of the eſſences 
belonging to thoſe ſpecies, which is perhaps of more 
moment, to difcover the extent and er of our 
knowledge, than we at firſt imagine. 
Inftances o - 44. Let us ſuppoſe Adam in the tate 
mixed modes of a grown man, with a good underſtand- 
in kinneh ing, but in a ſtrange country, with all things 
and niouph. new and unknown about him; and no 
other faculties, to attain the knowledge of thens; but 
what one of this age has now. He obſerves Lamech 
more melancholy than uſual, and imagines it to be from 
ia ſuſpicion he has of his wife Adah (whom he moſt 
ardently loved) that ſhe had too much kindneſs for 
another man. Adam diſcourſes theſe his thoughts to 
Eve, and deſires her to take care that Adah commit not 
folly: and in theſe diſcourſes with Eve he makes uſe 
of theſe two new "OY kinneah and niouph. In time | 


Adam's 
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dem, s miſtake appears, for he finds Lamech's trou- 
ble proceeded from having killed a man: but yet the 


two names kinneah and niouph (the one ſtanding for 
ſuſpicion, in a huſband, of his wife's difloyalty to 


him, and the other for the act of committing diſloyalty) 
loſt not their diſtinct ſignifications. It is plain then 
that here were two diſtinct complex ideas of mixed 
modes with names to them, two diſtin& ſpecies of ac- 
tions eſſentially different; I aſk wherein conſiſted the 
_ eſſences of theſe two diſtin ſpecies of actions ? And 
it is plain it conſiſted in a preciſe combination of 
ſimple ideas, different in one from the other. I aſk, 
Whether the complex idea in Adam's mind, which he 
called kinneah, were adequate or no? And it is plain 


it was; for it being. a combination of ſimple ideas, 


which he, without any regard to any archetype, without 
reſpect to any thing as a pattern, voluntarily put to- 
gether, abſtracted and gave the name kinneah to, to 


expreſs in ſhort to others, by that one ſound, all the 


ſimple ideas contained and united in that complex 
one; it muſt neceſſarily follow, that it was an adequate 
idea. His own choice having made that combination, 
it had all in it he intended it ſhould, and ſo could not 
but be perfect, could not be adequate, it being re- 
ferred to no other archetype which' it was ſuppoſed to. 
n A | 

F. 45. Theſe words, kinneah and niouph, . by de- 
grees grew into common uſe; and then the caſe was 
| ſomewhat altered. Adam's children had the ſame fa- 
_culties, and thereby the ſame power that he had to 
make what complex ideas of mixed modes they pleaſed 
in their own minds; to abſtract them, and make what 
ſounds they pleaſed the figns of them : but the uſe of 
names being to make our ideas within us Known to 
others, that cannot be done, but when the ſame ſign 
ſtands for the ſame idea in two who would communi- 
cate their thoughts and diſcourſe together. Thoſe 
therefore of Adam's children, that found theſe two 
words, kinneah and niouph, in familiar uſe, could not 
take them for inſignificant ſounds ; ; but muſt needs 

* conclude, 


+ 
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conclude; they ſtood for ſomething, for certain ideas, 
abſtract ideas, they being general names, which abſtract 
ideas were the eſſences of the ſpecies diſtinguiſhed by 
thoſe names. If therefore they would uſe theſe words, 
as names of ſpecies already eſtabliſhed and agreed on, 
they were obliged to conform the ideas in their minds, 
fignified by theſe names, to the ideas that they ſtood 

for in other men's minds, as to their patterns and 
archetypes; and then indeed their ideas .of theſe com- 
plex modes were liable to be inadequate; as being very 
apt (eſpecially thoſe that conſiſted of combinations of 
many timple ideas) not to be exactly conformable to 
the ideas in other men's minds, uſing the ſame names; 
though for this there be uſually a remedy at hand, 
which is to aſk the meaning of any word we under- 
ſtand not, of him that uſes it: it being as impoſſible 
to know certainly what the words jealouſy and adul- 
tery (which I think anſwer 89 and 183) ſtand for in 
another man's mind, with whom I would diſcourſe 
about them; as it was impoſſible, in the beginning of 

language, to know what kinneah and niouph ſtood for 
in another man's mind, without explication, they be- 


| ing voluntary ſigns in every one. 


n alſo conſider, after the 
ſabſtztices zn fame manner, the names of ſubſtances in 


bab. their firſt application. One of Adam's 


1 Children, roving in the mountains, lights 
on a glittering ſubſtance which pleaſes his eye; home 
he carries it to Adam, who, upon conſideration of it, 

Finds it to be hard, to have a bright yellow colour, 

and an exceeding great weight, Theſr, perhaps at firſt, 

are all the qualities he takes notice of in it; and ab- 
ſtracting this complex idea, conſiſting of a ſubſtance 
having that peculiar bright yellowneſs, and a weight 
very great in proportion to its bulk, he gives it the 

name zahab, to denominate and mark all ſubſtances 
that have theſe ſenſible qualities in them. It is evi- 
dient now that, in this caſe, Adam acts quite differently 
from what he did before in forming thoſe ideas of 
mixed modes, to which he gave the names kinneag 


wad ; 
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and niouph. For there he puts ideas together, only 
by his own imagination, not taken from the exiſtence 
of any thing; and to them he gave names to denomi- 
nate all things that ſhould happen to agree to thoſe his 
abſtract ideas, without conſidering whether any ſach 
thing did exift or no; the ſtandard there was of his 


ou making. But in the forming his idea of this new 


ſubſtance, he takes the quite contrary courſe ; here he 
has a ſtandard made by nature; and therefore being 
to repreſent that to himſelf, by the idea he has of it, 
even when it is abſent, he puts in no ſimple idea into 
his complex one, but what he has the perception of 
from the thing itſelf. . He takes care that his idea be 
conformable to this archetype, and intends the name 
ſhould ſtand for an idea ſo conformable. ny 
F. 47. This piece of matter, thus denominated zahab 
by Adam, being quite different from any he had ſeen 
before, no-body, I think, will deny to be a diſtinct 
ſpecies, and to have its peculiar efſence ; and that the 
name zahab is the mark of the ſpecies, and a name be- 


| longing to all things partaking in that eſſence. But 


here it is. plain, the effence, Adam made the name 
zahab ſtand for, was nothing but a body hard, ſhining, 
yellow, and very heavy. But the inquiſitive: mind of 
man, not content with the knowledge of theſe, as I 
may ſay, ſuperficial qualities, 1 Adam on farther 
examination of this matter. He therefore knocks and 
beats it with flints, to ſee what was diſcoverable in the 
inſide: He finds it yield to blows, but not eaſily ſepa- 
rate into pieces: he finds it will bend without break - 
ing. Is not now ductility to be added to his former 
idea, and made part of the eſſence of the ſpecies that 
name zahab ſtands for? Farther trials diſcover. fuſibi- 
lity and fixedneſs. Are not they alſo, by the ſame rea- 
ſon that any of the others were, to be put into the 
complex idea ſignified by the name zahab? If not, what 
reaſon will there be ſhown more for the one than the 
other? If theſe muſt, then all the other properties, 
which any farther trials ſhall diſcover in this matter, 
ought by the ſame reaſon to-make a part of the _ 
N : dients 
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dients of the complex idea, which the name zahab 

ſtands for, and ſo be the eſſence of the ſpecies marked 
by that name. Which properties, becauſe they are 
endleſs, it is plain, that the idea made after this faſhion 
by this archetype, will be always inadequate. 


Their ideas F. 48. But this is not all, it would alſo fol- 
im „ low, that the names of ſubſtances would not. 
s 9 only have, (as in truth they have) but would 


alſo be ſuppoſed to have, different ſignifica- 
tions, as uſed by different men, which would very much 
cumber the uſe of language. For if every diſtinct 
quality, that were diſcovered in any matter by any one, 
were ſuppoſed to make a neceſſary part of the com- 
plex idea, ſignified by the common name given it, it 
muſt follow, that men muſt ſuppoſe the ſame word 
to ſignify different things in different men; ſince they 
cannot doubt but different men may have diſcovered 
ſeveral qualities in ſubſtances of the ſame. in. 
tion, which others know nothing of. 


5. 49. To avoid this 1 they 
1 have ſuppoſed a real eſſence belonging to 
_ cies, a real every ſpecies, from which theſe properties 
ed, all flow, and would have their name of 
_ the ſpecies ſtand for that. But they not 
hn any idea of that real eſſence in ſubſtances, 
and their words ſignifying nothing but the ideas they 
have; that which is done by this attempt, is only to 
put che name or ſound in the place and ſtead of the 
thing having that real eſſence, without knowing what 
the real eſſence is: and this is that which men do, 
when they ſpeak of ſpecies of things, as ſuppoſing 
them made by nature and iin by real ef- 
ences.” 
| K ert 5. £0. For let us 1 when we af- 
Which fup- - firm, that all gold is fixed, either it means 
q 2 ele. that fixedneſs is a part * the definition, 
8 part of the nominal eſſence the word 
| 6 uncle for; and ſo this affirmation, all gold is 
fixed, contains nothing but the ſignification of the 
term A Or elſe it en, that Ade, wot | 
28 eing 


— 
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being a part of the definition of the gold, is a pro 
perty of that ſubſtance itſelf: in which caſe, it is 
plain, that the word gold ſtands in the place of a 
ſubſtance, having the real eſſence of a ſpecies of 
things made by nature. In which way of ſubſtitu- 
tion it has ſo confuſed and uncertain a ſignification, 
that though this propoſition, gold is fixed, be in that 
ſenſe an affirmation of ſomething real, yet it is a truth 
will always fail us in its particular application, and ſo 
is of no real uſe nor certainty. For let it be ever 
ſo true, that all gold, 1. e. all that has the real eſ- 
ſence of gold, is fixed, what ſerves this for, whilſt 
we know not in this ſenſe what is or is not gold? 
For if we know not the real eſſence of gold, it is 
impoſſible we ſhould know what parcel of matter has 
that eſſence, and ſo whether it be true gold or no. 

$. 51. To conclude: what liberty Adam 
| had at firſt to make any complex ideas of Concluſion. 
mixed modes, by no other patterns but his 
ov thoughts, the ſame have all men ever ſince had. 
And the ſame neceſſity of conforming his ideas of 
ſubſtances to things without him, as to archetypes 
made by nature, that Adam was under, if he would 
not wilfully impoſe upon himfelf; the ſame are all 
men ever fince under too. The ſame liberty alſo that 
Adam had of affixing any new name to any idea, the 
ſame has any one ſtill (eſpecially the beginners of lan- 
guages, if we can imagine any ſuch) but only with this 
difference, that in places where men in ſociety have 
already eſtabliſhed a language amongſt them, the ſigni- 
fications of words are very warily and ſparingly: to be 
altered: becauſe men being furniſhed already with 
names for their ideas, and common uſe having appro- 
priated known names to certain ideas, an affected miſ- 
1 of them cannot but be very ridiculous. 

e that hath new notions, will, perhaps, venture 
ſometimes on the coining of new terms to expreſs 
them; but men think it a boldneſs, and it is uncertain 
whether common uſe will ever make them paſs for 
current. But in communication with others, it is ne- 
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ceſſary, that we conform the ideas we make the vulgar 
words of any language ſtand for to their known proper 
ſigni ſications (which I have explained at large already) 
or elſe to make known that new ſignification we ap- 
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